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& 
(a) While I am writing theſe heads of Contents, I have the honour to receive from the hands of the 
intelligent, and moſt true labourer in the vineyard of Chriſt, the Right Hon. the Lady Arbella Denny, the fol- 
lowing account of the death of the Rev. F. J. hompſon, viz. 


An Extract from a Sermon on the Viſb of Balaam, in the 10th verſe of the xxiii chapter of the book of 
Numbers, preached by Dean Bayly, at the chapel of the Aſylum, in Lee/on-freer, Dublin, on Sunday the 18th 
of Auguſt, 1776, ſoon after the death of the Rev. Mr. Francis Thomp/en, and printed at the requeſt of the 
Right Hon, Lady Arbella Denny, Vice-patroneſs, from her earneſt deſire of having ſome public teſtimony 
given of the eſſential ſervices rendered by the deceaſed, to the charity under her inſpection. 


* I ſhould here conclude, did not the awful ſubject of this diſcourſe, and the place in which it is delivered, 
in ſome meaſure, call upon me to take particular notice of a late inftance of mortality, by which the charity 
you ſo liberally ſupport in this houſe, has ſuſtained a loſs, that will not be eaſily repaired. I mean, 
the death of that worthy perſon, to whoſe unremitted labours a great part of the uncommon ſucceſs 
with which this excellent inſtitution has hitherto been bleſſed, moſt in juſtice be aſcribed, 

When the mighty ones of this world finiſh their mortel courſe, long ſable cavalcades, with all the pageantry 
of woe, conduct the noble duſt to its hereditary vault; and if the deceaſed had merited the leaſt degree of 
public approbation, funeral orations trumpet forth his praiſe ; whilſt he, who has calmly walked in the ſhady 
Fale of private life, is borne, unnoticed, by a few charitable friends to his ſilent grave, and his place knowerb 

a no more; and yet perhaps his life, if ſeriouſly conſidered, might afford a theme as zuſt, though not ſo 
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pompous, for the mouth of fame, as that of thoſe who have ſhined in the moſt conſpicuous and exalted ſpheres, 
And ſuch indeed is the preſent inſtance ; for, if even a primitive ſimplicity of mind and manners; if can. 
dour, ſincerity, and gentleneſs of diſpoſition ; if a heart ever ready to weep with thoſe that weep, and a hand 
more willing than able to relieve; if a compoſed, nay chearful acquieſcence, and reſigned ſubmiſſion to the 
will of heaven, under a complex load of bodily infirmities and pains ; if an excellent underſtanding, culti. 
vated by laborious and well- directed ſtudy, and a moſt aſſiduous application of theſe happy talents to the 
moſt glorious of all purpoſes ; the inſtruction of the ignorant, the comfort of the diſtreſſed, the reformation of 
the guilty, and reconciliation of penitents to their offended God; if theſe, I ſay, are qualities which with 
richeſt perfumes embalm the memory of the dead; few indeed, within the compaſs of my knowledge, have 
deſerved a more grateful remembrance from the living, than the deceaſed object of our preſent thoughts, 

The death, therefore, of this truly good man, demands a ſigh from every benevolent breaſt, though in no 
reſpect, perſonally intereſted in the event; and if ſo, what muſt you, my unhappy ſiſters! (for by 
that title, as penitents, I readily addreſs you) what, I ſay, muſt you feel? you, who are ſo deeply, fo im- 
mediately concerned! 

For where, alas! is now your condeſcending inſtructor? Where now, that careful, truſty guide, who was 
eyes to you when ye were blind, and feet when ye were lame? Where now, that friendly hand which led you 
from the paths of vice and ruin, to thoſe that terminate in everlaſting bliſs ? 

No more ſhall affectionate reproof, or healing words of comfort iſſue from his lips; no more ſhall wretched 
outcaſts from ſociety, diſowned by the once loving and beloved companions of their youth, rejected, nay 
poſſibly even curſed, by thoſe who gave them birth; behold in him a tender friend, a more than father, 
pitying their diſtreſs, pouring the balm of hope into their wounded ſpirits, and Seating, Peace, peace, where 
indeed, for years before, there was no peace. | 

However, though for theſe reaſons ſorrow hath now filled your hearts; yet take good heed that 
ye /ſcerrow (as St. Paul ſpeaks) after a godly fort ; although ye mourn, and juſtly mourn, yet mourn nt 
& thoſe without hope. 

To mourn for him would in truth be inconſiſtent with every precept he inſtilled. He now, we humbly 
truſt, enjoys the bleſſed rewards promiſed to ſuch as turn many unto wwi/dom ; and if the ſpirits of ju men 
made perfe, as well as the angels which are in heaven rejcice over every finner that repenteth, with what trium- 
phant tranſport may he perhaps, at this very inſtant, look down on you, his converts! On you, whom 
through the merits of Chriſt, and by the aid of God's aſſiſting grace, we hope, he hath raiſed from the 
death of fin unto a life of righteouſneſs, and in the end, to everlaſting joy. 

All I ſhall add on this occaſion is, to warn you againſt the leaſt diſtruſt of the Almighty's goodneſs to 
you; although, for the preſent, he hath been pleaſed to remove this. Teacher, ſo that you can no longer ſee bim 

with vour eyes. On the contrary, lift up your hearts unto the Lord, and let them be filled with a pious 
confidence, that your heavenly father, who hath thus called you to (what I hope I may properly ſtile) a ſtate of 
ſalvation, will ſtill provide the means of continuing to you the aſſiſtances you have hitherto enjoyed, and of 
conſequence, that though he hath permitted this his ſervant to depart in peace, and to reſt from his labours ; Jet 
that his good Providence will ſele& a ſucceſſor in his charitable office, who, warmed with the like zeal, and 
animated by his example, ſhall frengthen, fabliſh, ſettle you.; and thus perfect in you"the good work which he 
fo happily began. 

In the mean time, whilſt ye remain, indeed, as fheep wyithout a ſhepherd, let me earneſtly beſeech you, to lay 
1% for yourſelves, as treaſures which neither ruſt or moth can corrupt, the remembrance of the daily, nay hourly 
leſſons you. received, recollecting as nearly as poſſible, his every word, and upon every occaſion, whether 
of information or advice, whether of caution or conſolation, whether of encouragement or of rebuke. by 
this means, though dead yet hall he ſpeak ; by this means, ſhall ye moſt effeQually do honour to his memory 3 
by this means, in the fincerity of your reformation, ſhall men ſtill /ee his good aworks, and of. courſe glorify 
your Father which is in heaven,” | 
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ſoon have ' broad-day.... The lark is 


called the meſſenger of the morning. Hark how 
See how ſhe vaults with 
wl wings, as if ſhe meant to greet us hum- 


he begins her carols !. 


ble folks, Were we as great as T me 
could do no moreee. x" & 


happy in a fine day. — 


ſey ſerene, 


much of her, and of my own folly, my fleep 
bath been interrupted. If ſhe knew what a 


Vould flow apace.—] fear he will turn out a 
Ureleſs profligate | . ' 
K We ſhall hear more of him on our' return : 

e mean time, let us forget our ſorrows ! 
earth ſeems to be covered with plenty. 


glorious it is to fee this diſplay of the, 
of heaven ! ==——_ 
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J. THE douds are dying fat: we ut" 


D. The ſun is peeping : 1 hape's we ſhall he”: 


ELITES. FEED 


F. Conſidering the inequality of our Grants, - 
itis a circumſtance of Joy to Ur to ſee the 


D. Poor Laiſat I ks Lees thinking "2 


etch the hath ſet her heart upon, her tears. | 


on the water. 


( Alludes to Kefevich 
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THOMAS TRUEMAN a Farmer, and his 


Many. 


. my 


CONVERSATION '1. 


det out on a viſit to his 195 wes Goodman, Rural ſeems, Solfloguy on the borders of a romantic 
fene in Wee 7 5 © and — the, mercies 1 Grad.  Reflexions on a a RL 


D. "And yet we generally incline to the grum- 
bling fide !. 


F. This nation ſees more of its own faults, 


than of thoſe of other people; and ſuppoſes that | | 


it hath leſs virtue, though it pretends to more 
» ſenſe, © than the inhabitants of other countries 
enjoy: but this ariſes from ignorance or perverſe- 
nels, | Ab 

D. What a delightful ſcene is this |= _. 

F. The lake is beautiful, and the rocks that 
ſurround it ſtupendous ! I have heard that the 
land under them, around the lake, encompaſſes 
near eighteen miles (a). 

D. What a fine wildneſs and irregularity ! 
The height of the rocks ſtrikes me with awe, 
- hough the higheſt of e diſtant. 1 

F. In the evening, the ſn being ſhadowed 
"by the oppoſite hills, makes a beautiful reflexion, 
Do you obſerve the more pleaſ- 
ing part of the proſpect; yon cultivated fields, 
and the hanging woods of oak, affording ſhade, 

anon Oo ans A above 


% 


B 
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above ſhade, in a moſt enchanting magnifi- 
cence | 

D. They make one wiſh earneſtly to dwell 
among them. 4580 

F. Appearances often deceive ; "the eye is 
pleaſed with objects, only as they ſtand at a 
proper diſtance. | 

D. Do you allude to James? He is hand- 
ſome enough, if he had virtue. We are all de- 
lighted by the eye, whatever the object may be. 

F. Yes: and long to approach That which 
pleaſes : yet we ought to be ſorry when we are 
pleaſed, if the object is not worthy of our love 
or eſteem. Here, as the eye wanders, the more 
pleaſing the ſcene appears : we fear no evil from 
it; and as.we vary our poſition, the variety en- 
chants. Do not thoſe cle, which hang broken 
over the lake, look nobly ? 

D. Horribly noble! 

F. The trees which climb up their ſhaggy 
ſides, increaſe the grandeur of the view! Do 
you fee a bird, which appears hardly bigger 
than a ſparrow? It is an eagle; which, from 
the vaſt height, muſt be of the largeſt aze. She 
delights to ſoar in the upper region of the air; and 
where no mortal foot I believe bath ever trod, ſhe 
builds her neſt, Eagles are called the ſovereigns 
of the feathered kind; but they are terrible to 
their ſubjects. Beſides birds, they kill lambs and 
other animals, and bear them off in their talons. 

D. Are not children expoſed to danger from 
them ? 

F. I have heard of a child being killed by an 
eagle. Some of the large kind are ſo ſtrong, as 
to be formidable to a man: but theſe are not nu- 


merous. What adds moſt to the grandeur of this 


ſcene, are thoſe water-falls, tumbling down from 
rock to rock in vaſt ſheets, V ſee that many 
of the cliffs run into the lake, forming bays ; as 
if Nature meant it as a reſemblance of the wide 
ocean, where ſhips navigate. Look !— there 
the land opens; and at a diſtance new moun- 


tains appear, and lead the fancy beyond the power 
of fight. — 


D. It is great and beautiful, indeed ! Superior 


far to any thing I ever ſaw !——Haye you been here 
before ? * 


F. Frequently: at different ſeaſons, and at 


different times of the day, which makes as diffe- 
rent repreſentations, all pleaſmg amidſt their hor- 
yors. When the ſky is calm and ſerene, they 
ems. to be then moſt delightful. Theſe woods 


Y 


| ſeene, he ſaid his mind was enraptured beyond 


All elſe was dead in ſleep, locked in the arms of 


i 


and water-falls ; the cliffs and valleys ; the lawns 
and mountains in one view, conſtitute a varie 

ſcarce any where to be ſeen. I once failed round 
this lake with my maſter. During the ſpring, 
the lawns look gayer : and now the woods appear 
as clothed in a deeper green, When the water is 
clear and calm, and theſe vaſt objects appear in. 
verted in the ſhadow, the grandeur of them en. 
chants the fancy. Whilſt the folemn ſilence 
which reigns, ſtrikes the mind with ſuch religious 
awe, one cannot forbear crying out, 0 God 
how wonderful are thy works! -In one of the 
viſits which my maſter made to this magnificent 


any thing he had ever, experienced in his life, 
It was on a ſummer's evening, by. the moat 
glimmering light, when all was filent as the 
grave. The gloomy ſhadow from the lofty 
cliffs; the ftately woods and mountain-tops, 
raiſed like the ſteeples of cathedral, churches, 
gave him all the ideas of religious worſhip : Here 
he walked, accompanied only by his own heart, 


which he offered up to God. 


D. You make me think of the great Patriarch, 
who retired to the mountain to offer up his ſon. 
F. My maſter had no ſuch trial of his faith, 
It was at That hour, when only the watchful 
ſhepherd, liſtening near his fold, was waking: 


deep repoſe. No voice, nor any other found 
was heard, except the diſtant falls of water from 
theſe lofty cliffs. Here he indulged his med- 
tations. 

D. What was the ſubject of them? 
F. According to what he committed to ut- 
ing, it ran thus: | 


Here, in this gloom and ſilenee, do my thoughts 
Find reſt-!—No fond officieus fancy roves, 
To raiſe my paſſions and diſturb my breaſt! 
Here are my ſenſes armed againſt fin. 
Calm in this ſolemn ſcene, no airy ſhape 
Freezes my blood, or terrifies my heart 
No child of fancy plays before my eyes, 
With ſad preſages of dire ills to come 2 
What !—Are my thoughts ſo well approv'd, 
leave 3 
No ſpot, nor blemiſh foul! O grant my f 
To look with horror on its former guilt 
Nor tamely give conſent to wound he 
With the ſharp daggers of iniquity [ 


J have full cauſe to clothe my heart 18 grief, hat 


[ 3 ] 


And my offences range in full array: 
Yet ſhall my ſorrows know their bounds ; for 
Thou, 8 
O mighty Lord, art never flow to fave | 
Frail as I am, O ſhew me thy bright paths, 
That I may walk in humble piety 
Let Hope, adorn'd with ſweet and gentle ſmiles, 
Bring Peace and Comfort to my longing breaſt ! 
And whilſt this thinking ſubflance is in heav'n, 
And now again on earth, with earthly thoughts ; 
O may it come at laſt to reſt with Thee! 
How ſtrange it is, that Man, poſleſſed of pow'rs 
80 great and noble, ſhould yet ſeek for bliſs, 
In wild Ambition's endleſs hopes and fears 
« Spying ſome diſtant ſhore, whereon to tread, 
« And wiſh for feet as nimble as the eye» 
When the ſweet zeſt of life is in his cup, 
And only aſks the appetite to taſte ! 
O ſons of earth ! let not your babbling tongues 
Talk of your mighty acts, and feats of arms ! 
He only is the ſovereign Lord of Hoſts, 
Whoſe goodneſs is the theme of angels praiſe ! 
What is Ambition, dazzling the eye 
With mere illuſions and deluding hopes? 
O could I ſympathize with Nature's God, 
And feel the joys of moral rectitude ! 
The life that's gentle, „ where the elements 
So mix, that Nature may ftand up and fay, 
Here is a man! This would be happineſs 
Worthy the firſt and greateſt ſon of earth 
Whilſt I look forward to my proper home, 
bee the tear ſtand big in the fair exe; 
Drops precious, iſſuing from their cryſtal ſluice, 
When they are ſanctified with godly grief, 
But vain and fooliſh if they run to waſte ! 
O! had I words to ſpeak thy mighty praiſe, 
My gratitude, O God, would climb to heav'n! 
Through all the various ſuff'rings of my life, 
And ev'ry comfort of my paſſing hours, 
1 my firſt, and loft, and ſweeteſt joy, 
t T hou wert ſtill moſt preſent to my thoughts 
How doth my mind now labour to conceive 
The vaſtneſs of my debt! How doth it long 
To ſhew, by deeds of pure and grateful love, 
My 22 ſenſe of thy great mercies paſt.— 
0 Father Supreme !— Parent of all good ! 
Ever benignant, mereiful, and kind, 
Beyond all power of language to deſcribe : 
_ creation offer up thy praiſe! _ 
wigs, miſts and exhalations that now riſe 
„or ſteaming lake, duſky, or grey, 


a From hill 
Ill the fun paint your fleeey ſkirts with gold, 


“In honour'to the world's great Author, riſe 1 
With joy I think on the Fly Cauſe, from whence 
This animated frame feels vital warmth | 
The life derived from thy great pow'r, O God, 
To Thee alone is due! And what ſhall 1 
Return? How ſhall my foul exert her for 
To ſhew her true devotion to her God? 
Angels and archangel; offer up their thanks ! 
Around thy throne, enraptured they ſtand, 
Chanting celeſtial ſongs of praiſe ! 
To Thee, O Father ! omnipotent God! 
To Thee all creatures cry aloud in heaven: 
Shall man, endow'd with reaſon, be remiſs ? 
The bright meridian ſun proclaims thy name; 
And the pale moon joins in one common voice, 
Thou Fit, thou Left, thou ſelf-exi/ling God, 
Incomprehenſible, Original! oF. 
OO Sun! of this great world both eye and foul, 
Sound forth his praiſe, who aut of darkneſs 
&« call'd pr dee 
& Up light; air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 
& Of Nature's womb, that mix and nouriſh all; 
<« Let your unceaſing change call forth ne praiſc ! 
W hat are thy glorious works, which meet my 
eyes? 14 
What is the frame of this majeſtic world? 
Thy deeds diſplayed to the mental eye, 
Shine far beyond the hill, or vale, or rock! 
Had I an angel's hand, here to engrave 5 
Thy name, O mighty Sovereign ! Lord of all! 
And on thefe /li4 piles, mark characters 4 
So large, that heary Time ſhould yield his throne 
Ere they could loſe their deep-indented form.. : 
How could fuch efforts reach the glorious hejghts, 


Or give juſt praiſes to Jehovah's. name — 
In this enchanting ſcene I view the moon, 
Her filyer viſage ſhining in this glaſs, _ 
To which fond man, in days of ignorance,, K 
As poets feign'd, aſcribed cheſti m. 
Virtue can fee, to guard herſelf from ill: 
Her own firm ſtrength. ſhall ſerve, her as a thield. 
Can this pure element purge away my ſins? 
This was a work accompliſhed by jj !- 
Thou, Chrift ! who fitteſt by th' Almighty's 
throne, Wa - BLM 

Amidſt the glories of celeſtial bliſs ; 5 
To Thee this ſovereign office was aflign'd !— 
O Lord of Nature, ſhield ne with thy pow's.! 
By Thee the worlds were made : thy outſtretch'd 
Gave firſt exiſtence to this awful ſcene 
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Whether refreſhed by a gentle breeze, 
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Or.labouring.under a fierce burning ſun, 
Thy arm can till protect my trembling life l 
Here, at the feet of thy exalted. throne, 

I now devote myſelf ! - 


. 


D. Is it not pious and lofty ? 1 think it is 
maſical alſo. 


F. A few of the lines are borrowed from our 


two greateſt poets (a). The ſubject, place, 
and time made the verſe; my maſter made 
no pretenſions to poetry. When I aſked the fa- 
vour of a copy of theſe lines, his anſwer was, 
<« You. may read better things than. my poor 
efforts to expreſs the feelings of my own heart.” 
D. Coming from the heart, is the reaſon, I 
ſuppoſe, which gives it charms to me. like it 
wonderfully! You. have a good memory, my 
father. rag | 

F. When I was a boy, I could repeat, without 
book, an hundred lines, more eaſily than I can 
now learn five. 2 

D. Your. maſter was religiouſly inclined : but 
had he not ſome tincture of enthuſiaſin? 

F. Do you. imagine, that there is more in his 
verſes, than the pious thoughts of. a ſober man, 
affected by an. awful ſcene, where he indulged 
his devotion ? Any perſon, of. a lively fancy, 
in the ſame circumſtances, contemplating his 
being and his end, under this canopy. of the hea- 
vens, more grand than all earthly temples, might 
worſhip God, and expreſs his ſorrow for the evil 
of his paſt life, and reſolution of amendment for 
the future. —This religious act, he ſaid, made 
an impreſſion on his mind, which he never for- 
got to the day of his death. 

D. Probably it. was a happy event to him. 
If pious rich men were to make annual viſitations 
to ſuch places, it might be of ſervice. to the 
cauſe.— 3 0 

F. Do you mean the cauſe of devotion, or cu- 
rioſity? — It might purge off ſome of the ill hu- 
mours and pollutions which are contracted in the 
various buſtle of city reſort, ſurrounded by 
ſmoke, brick walls, and lighted, tapers.— 


D. Might you not add, vice and foly? How 


do things appear here in the winter? Now au- 
tumn approaches, the fields are clothed in all 


the variety of. colours, with which. Nature ſeems 
deſirous to pleaſe us at this ſeaſon.. 


F. Sometimes we find a ſerene air: and when 
the ſky is clear, the. higheſt mountains ſhew 
themſelves in full diſplay. — Let the weather 


(a) Shakeſpear and Milton. 


change, and the clonds deſcend almoſt to the 
bottoms of the mountains. and rocks, and git 
along the vallies. When I have paſſed this way 
I have frequently heard the winds roar among 


the cliffs and caverns, like repeated elaps of 
thunder 


D. That was terrible — 
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This is a different ſcene from the rocks and lake 
we lately paſſed. 75 

F. Here inſects and reptiles abound; The 
croaking of frogs, and the bites of gnats, to 
people not accuſtomed to them, reſemble an 
Egyptian plague. The inhabitants however bear 
this noiſe and ſcent, like thoſe who lodge in the 
ſhops of working-pewterers, cheeſemongers, r 
perfumers, in great cities. 

D. It is happy that Nature and Providence 


are ſo. indulgent to us; or how could a great 
part of. mankind lius? 


F. Theſe elms are haunted by the caving 
raoks, who take their lodging in ſuch. vaſt abun- 
dance, one might. almoſt think this was their 


ſeat of empire. Here they. build their neſts, the 


only caſtles which their fate requires; and with 
united voice you. hear them. proclaim. the praiſe 
of their Creator. ä 
D. Do you like this noiſe ? 
F. So far as I conſider their cries a kind of ap- 
peal to Nature for:ſome want, or the gratification 
of ſome pleaſure.. When one begins, you find 
others join. the concert, as if they were pleaſed 


with the ſound. of their own muſic. 


D.. Is not this the caſe of many birds and 

beaſts.? Some men are never ſo well. pleaſed 6 
when they are talking! 
We are now on hi gher. ground: here the ar 
diffuſes a ſweet odour. Is not the ſcefie on this 
hill delightful.?: The valley below, which ſeemed 
to be diſagreeable as we paſſed through. it, b7 
beautiful appearance from hence. 

F. Ay, Mary: things often appear; as I toll 
you of the rocks and. valleys, very different, t. 
certain diſtance, from w tchey.really.are—D0 
you ſee a.ſmall. houſe. an. the: brow. of the bill 
— they call it the hermit's cave. There lives n 
old man, of reputation for bis piety: and g9% 
ſenſe. | | TS. 

D. Let us make him a viſit } We may Fit 
ſomething from bim. I. ſuppoſe he is not afra 
of ſeeing a female face in his cave. c 0N- 
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CONVERSATION H. 


4 viſit to a recluſe old man of ſenſe and virtue. Obſervation on his life, manners, and reputation. Cam- 
mendable conduct of a country parochial clergyman. Origin of the cuſtom of painting texts of ſcripture on 
the walls in the inſides of churches. Converſation between Queen Elizabeth and Dr. Symſon. 


F. WHAT think you They ſay this per- 
ſon is a gentleman, | 
D. He talks like one: civility ſeems natural 
to him: he exprefles himſelf with a gentle mo- 
deſty and humanity, which beſpeak him a perſon 
above the vulgar; 
chaſtiſe his eyes when he looked towards me. 
F. I hope, Mary, you did not imagine your 
perſon had any charms which could attract the 
eyes of ſuch a man! e Ke 
D. No, my dear father I only thought 
that ſome event of his paſt life, relating to a wo- 


man, might occur to his thoughts on ſeeing me, 


and induee him to look another way. 


F. Do you ſuppoſe then that a woman is the 


cauſe of his retirement? 

D. It muſt be man or tosman; and though I 
do not allow myſelf to ſuppoſe any thing, if he 
has been creſt in love by diſappointment, or 
treachery, or his own weakneſs and folly, J ſup- 
poſe he is not the firſt unfortunate man in the 
world, who has ſuffered' in the ſame way: 
though few people give up the world; they let 
the world give up them. | | 
F. He is not the firſk nor the ſecond. He 


appears now as: wiſhing to fee nothing with his 


mind's eye, but the glories of benevolence, tem- 
perance, and chaſtity, and all. the other virtues 
which he cart exerciſe in his retreat. He might 
take the more notice of you; for he hardly ever 
aimits any female viſitor ; and never, unleſs ſhe 
comes-attended by a man; though” men often go 
to conſult him upon matters which regard the 
Feace of their mind. He lives conſtantly in his 
little retreat on this hill, without a ſervant, de- 
ternined not to be put out of humour by being ill 
ſerved, He cooks: for himſelf; and he fays his 
morſel-is ſo much the ſweeter; The ground is 
— e property: and he never wants money. 
b 'pends his time in giving advice to thoſe who 
We troubled in thought, or with to avoid quar- 


I obſerved that he ſeemed to 


_ fenſe. 


rels or contentions. Reading, prayer, planting 
his grounds, and gardening, with the walks he 
takes about this Hill, fill up his hours. You 
ſee he has ſhade in ſummer, and protection from 
the wind and cold in winter. He ſays nothing of 
his ſtory ; but that he would rather pray for man- 
kind than truft his happineſs to tHeir keeping; 
and would not venture again into the world to 
be maſter f it.— I agree with you, that ſome: 
event aMicts his mind ; but he rather chuſes to 
let concealment feed on his hoary cheeks, than 
tell his griefs. He is never obſerved to ſigh, nor 
heard to complain, except when he is in pain; 
and then he cries, O God, when will it be 
thy pleaſure that all my pains ſhall ceaſe !”” 
You obſerve that he is awful in his deportment; 
yet humble: his ſoul is rich in charity, and 
gives grace to his words: he ſtrives to refine his 
ſpirit from all its dregs, and the impurities of 
You obſerve, that he talks with the 
mildeſt accent, and with an admirable choice of 
words : his precepts, with regard to the common 
practice of the world, are harſh ; yet tempered fo 
ſweetly with charity, he wins his hearer by love 
and hope, rather than by fear. He wiſhes for 
no more than he poſſeſſes, which he enjoys; being 
too much devoted to poverty, to be ſought by the 
indigent ; fo that he ſuffers no pain on account 
of That which he is net able to do for them : yet 
he has ſomething to give; and las been known 
to prop up the whole family of a virtuous, poor 
man. When conſulted, he adminiſters ſuch ad- 
vice, as makes thoſe who apply to him rich in 
contentment; and by means of the indufiry which 
he conſtantly recommends, he puts them in a 
capacity of getting their bread with c$earfulne/s. 
He is viſited by people of condition, as they 
paſs this way: he aſks them how they ſpend 
their time; and talks to them of the dangers 
of affluence. If they offer him money, he bids 
them give it to the per; and recommends them 
7 to 


to ſeek for thoſe who are in real diſtreſs for want 
of work, through ſickneſs, or ill fortune: at 
the ſame time he lets them know, by how little life 
_ may be ſuſtained ; and conſequently, what dangers 


bey are expoſed to, who have the management of 
ſuperfluities ; whether it be in the gratification of 


their vanity, or the indulgence of their appe- 
tites ; theſe being not only the moſt dangerous to 
morals, but attended with the heavieſt expence. 


D. He ſeems to be happy, in the good he en- 


Joys, and the comforts he communicates, though 
it is to appearance in a whimſical way, Whether 
he has more underſtanding, or leſs virtue than 
many who live in the world, doing it all the 
good they can, remains to be proved. 


F. Obſerve this ancient moſ5-grown ſteeple. — 
There, I dare ſay, many an owl has uttered ber 
complaints. 

D. And J hope many a peaſant offered up his 
prayers | 

F. Happy were it, if all the prayers offered 
by peaſants or kings, were the pure incenſe of the 
heart ; and as agreeable to the dependent, rational, 
accountable nature of man, as the hooting of an 
owl to the nature of this bird. 

D. The bell has juſt done tolling : * — Suppoſe 

we go to prayers - we can tie Folly to this yew. 


7 the are very few ſuch Au as EY 
where any ſervice is performed on a prayer day: 
and we mutt not be ſurprized there was ſa thin a 
congregation, If this gentleman had not fo 
much of the true ſpirit of piety, we ſhould not 
have ſeen even the few aged perſons who were pre- 
ſent : his zeal in devotion coming from his 
heart, like the genial warmth of the ſun opening 
the bloſſom of a fair fruit tree, affects the hearts 
of theſe neighbouring villagers, who receive com- 
fort to their ſouls by the truly religious manner 
in which the ſervice is performed, Ot this they 
are better judges than the great vulgarly imagine 
them to be, 

D. He muſt be a very apgſtelical man, to exert; 
himſelf before ſuch poor people. 

F. Why ſo? Do you imagine clergymen are 
like actors before an audience? He that is af- 
fected by his devotion, will pray with propriety, 
were the trees of the foreſt only to hear him, 
Yet, I grant that this gentleman may be very 

. apoſtolical, Having ſo fine a manner, and yet 


. 
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content himſelf with living in ſo obſcure a yi. 
lage, is ſingular, I dare fay he thinks the (6 
of a poor old villager, or a young one, male 
or female, clothed in meekneſs and humility, of 
as much value in the ſight of God, as the 
fplendid lord, furrounded with donieflicy every 
one of whom may look down on the low eſtate of 
fuch as. we are. - 

D. Yet when they riſe in the -morning, they 
cannot falute the light with the ſame hearts of 
gratitude as the poor, who believe in the power 
of Him who gives the ſun to ſhine upon ther 
labours, in common with the firſt of manking, 

F. True: they who do not even lay, & Lird, 
have mercy upon me a ſoner !“ can have but little 
pleaſure in bope : and what is life, Alary? it is 
little more than hope ; the hope of happineſs! 

D. It is well if the generality of mankind 
bave ſo much; for many I believe are ſtupid, Q 
ſuffer great pain in the fear of what may cm:. 

F. The honeſt villager who is a true ſervant 
of the moſt high Gad, is happy in his humble fate, 
The Lord of nature is no reſpecter of perſons; 
they who are lowly in ſpirit, and obey his laws, 
them will he cheriſh in the boſom of his mercy, 
Such will the Savieur of the world advance to the 
honours of his kingdom. In thoſe bleſſed re- 
gions, will their ſplendor ſhine, a million times 
more glorious, than the richeſt mortal can form 


any idea of from the things of this world, 


D. This is the, comfort, the praiſe, and 
glory of the poor. never ſaw a church 
abound ſo much in texts of ſcripture upon the 
walls: yet, to judge from the decay of the i«- 
ters, they ſhould be very ancient, 
F. They preſent themſelves ſo much to the 
view of many, who perhaps read but little elle, 
it is a pity they are not painted afreſh, T be un- 
lettered villager might learn, even from t inani- 
mate walls. If theſe inform him that © God ſo 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that all who believe in him ſhould not pe- 
riſh, but have everlaſting life ;” will he age 
lieve and abey, and in his obedience be happy? 
D. So we hope : abedience is better than li- 
crifice. All families ſhould have the New Toll 
ment under their roof, Will not the lord of 5 
manor, or the *ſquire, be at the expence © 
few painted letters? The vicar and curate ” 
be too poor to be at the expence. Thoſe d 
are zealous, and net poor, ſhould do this 3 
F. If they want zeal, their riches will A 


[ 


vet 1 have known many good things 
_ by thoſe who have abundance, with very 
little reflexion” on obedrencey or the offering of 
their wealth to God. Many of the clergy, 
God knows, are very poor. In finer churches, 
theſe ſcriptural decorations ate out of uſe, The 
yanity of mankind leads them rather to decorate 
the temples of God with trophies of deceaſed 
men, to whom high merits are aſcribed, inſtead 
of proclaiming the praiſes of the /iving God, and 
the ſacred truths contained in his word, Many 
a pompous character of a man has, at a pro- 
fuſe expence, been cemented to the walls of 
churches ! You'remember Sir Thomas Friendly's 
reflexions on that ſubject (a). Of the two evils, 
this is better than crowding churches with le- 
gends of imaginary ſaints, or fictitious miracles, 
according to the parade of the Romiſb ſuperſti- 
tion. 
D. Is the practice of writing texts of ſcripture 
on the walls, of very ancient date? 
F. I ſuppoſe theſe writings may be full two 


hundred years old: We are indebted for them to 


Queen Elizabeth, who ſucceeded to your cruel 
nameſake. Elizabeth treated all popiſh idolatry 
with contempt. As a proof of this, they have 
recorded a remarkable converſation between her 


majeſty and Dr. Symſon, dean of her chapel. The 


dean having gotten from a foreigner ſeveral ſine cuts 
and pictures, repreſenting the ſtories and paſſions 
of the ſaints and martyrs, placed them againſt 
the epiſtles and goſpels of their feſtivals, in a 
ne Common-Prayer Book. This book he 
cauſed to be richly bound, and laid on the cu- 
ſbion for the Qiſcen's uſe, in the place where ſhe 
commonly ſat, intendingat' for a New-Year's Gift 
to her majeſty, He conceived that he ſhould 
pleaſe a lady's fancy; but it had a contrary ef- 
fect. The Queen conſidered how this decorated 
book varied from her proclamations, againſt the 
ſuperſtitious uſe of Images in churches ; and for 
taxing away all reliques of pspery. When ſhe 
came to her ſeat at chapel, ſhe opened the book, 
anc peruſed it; and ſeeing the pictures, frowned 
aud looked angry, and then ſhut it. Of this, ſe- 
ral of her attendants took notice. The Dueen 
then calling the werger, commanded him to 
bring ber the old book, wherein ſhe was wont to 
trad, It was her cuſtom, after ſermon, to get 
mmediatcly on horſeback, or into her chariot ; 

on this ccaſion, ſhe went ſtraight to the 


(a). Vol. I. page 3. 


* 
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_ book,” 
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veſtry. and applying herſelf to the Dean, ſhe 
ſaid, ** Mr. Dean, how came it to paſs, that a 
new ſervice-book was placed on my cuthion ?” 
The Dran anſwered, ** May it pleaſe your ma- 
jeſty, I cauſed it to be placed there,” “ Then,” 
ſaid the Pyzen, ©* whetefore did you ſo?” The 
Dean replied, To preſent your majeſty with 
a New-Year*'s gift.” The Queen anſwered, © You 
could never preſent me with a worſe,” “. hy 
fp, Madam?” ſys the Dean. The Dncen re- 
plied, “ I have an averſion to idolatry, to images 
and pictures of this kind.” The Dean made an- 
ſwer, << Wherein is the idolatry, may it pleaſe 
your majeſty ?” The Queen faid, © In the 
cuts refembling angels and ſaints ; nay groſſer ab- 
ſurdities, pictures refembling the 3/:/ed Trinity.” 
The Dean, who, you may imagine, began to be 
a little alarmed, replied, I meant no harm; 
nor did I think it would offend your majeſty, 
when I intended it for a New-Year's Gift.” 
The Queen made anſwer, * You muſt needs be 
ignorant then. Have you forgotten our proclama- 
tion againſt images, pictures, and Romiſb reliques 
in the churches? Was it not read in your 
deanery? The Dean replied, It was read; 
but be your majeſty aſſured, I meant 0 harm 
when I cauſed the cuts to be bound up in the ſervice- 
The Queen repeated her words, You 
muſt needs be very ignorant to de this after our pro- 
hibition of them.” The Dean anſwered, As it 
was my ignorance, your maje/ly may the better 
+ 
D. The Queen was a ſenſible, ſpirited wo- 
man. 
F. It appears that fhe had no mind to make 
any further buſtle about the affair; for ſhe ſaid, 
I am ferry for what you have done; but glad 
to hear it was your ignorance, rather than your 
opinion: and God grant you his ſpirit, and more 
wiſdom for the future.” * Amen, I pray God,” 
replied the Dean. The Queen then queſtioned: 
him further in a ſofter tone. Pray, Mr. Dean, 
how came you by theſe pictures; who engraved 
them?“ The Dean anſwered, I know not 
who engraved them ; I bought them of a Ger- 
man.” The Queen replied, „It is well it was 


from a ſtranger : had it been any of our ſubjetts, 
we ſhould have queſtioned the matter. Pray let 
no mo:e miſtakes of this kind he committed: 
within the churches of our realm for the future. 
The Dean anſwered, ** There ſhall not.“ 

| D. This 
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D. This was a Curious eonverſation: I dare 
ſay it frightened the reſt of the clergy. 

F. Queen Elizabeth was not a princeſs who 
would bear to be trifled with. You are right: 
this matter occaſioned all the clergy, particularly 
in and about London, and the churchwardens of 


each pariſh, to ſearch their churches and chapels, 


and to waſh out of the walls all paintings that 
ſeemed. to be Romiſb and idolatrous, and in the 


place of them to paint ſuitable texts, taken out 


of the Holy Scriptures. 

D. To this event you aſcribe what we have 
been ſeeing : yet many of our Common-Prayer 
Books and Bibles are now ornamented with 
prints, notwithſtanding the good Elizabeth. 

F. Since thoſe days, the art of engraving has 
been cultivated in imitation of other European 


torical events. Many now in uſe, cannot be 


nations 3 and the fancies of the, pious have teen 
gratified in the repreſentations. of ſcriptural hit. 


called ſuperſtitious, as they relate ſo directly to 
events believed by all the proteſtant churches: 
but in truth, I do not comprehend how they ad. 
miniſter to piety, Many of our books, in theſe 
days, are decorated with a ſpecimen of this cy. 
rious art of engraving. 

D. Let us bait at this little neat houſe: J 
dare ſay the landlord is an induſtrious, honeſt 
man. 

F. Every thing looks clean about him: ] 
hope his morals are as pure. I am ſure I ſhall 
be glad of ſome of his bread, as Folly will be of 
his oats. 5 


CONVERSATION III. 


Deſcription of various ſcenes on the read, particularly F a ſite of a priſen, propeſed for the puniſhment if 
malefactors by labour and ſolitude, The means of rendering men uſeful ſubjefts, and good chriſtians, by 
teaching them uſeful arts. Mercy in paſſing a judgment on thoſe who have for feited their lives to tht 


laws. The nature of the admonition intended by ſuch humane impriſonment. 


F. IT was as you imagined. You ſee the 

fruits of ſobriety and induſtry : theſe are 
often allied to piety towards God, and charity 
to our fellow- creatures. This man's care of his 


children is remarkable. 


D. If children derive their bad inclinations 


from the example and bad diſcourſe of their pa- 


rents, they become good alſo by the means of 
good example and good diſcourſe. 

F. Of all the cvil we ice in the world, the 
greateſt part ariſes from parents, from generation 
to generation, 

D. Do you know, my father, that our land- 
lord, who is not rich, gives ten pounds every 
year towards the ſupport of his aged father and 
mother, and makes them a viſit, though they 
live at the diſtance of twenty miles, conſtantly 
every quarter; and that he ſhuts up his houſe 
during diviae ſervice on the ſabbath-day ? | 

F. The Lord of the ſabbath will bleſs his labours ! 
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D. What a fine eminence this is |—The 
wood on the brow of the hill, and the river 
which meanders through the valley, render it a 
ſituation fit for a nobleman's ſeat. The ground s 
marked out by the poles fixed at diſtances, 3s it 
ſome large building were really intended. 

F. Thet is the ſpot on which the gentlemen 
of the county propoſe to build a capital county 
priſen. The loftineſs of the ſituation will g'\* 
air to the priſoners ; and being ſeen from a dil- 
tance, ſtrike the wicked with terror far and nest. 
— You ſee-our news papers are full of account 
of robberies, examinations of robberies, pardim, 
and executions. Things are come to ſuch 2P 
neither ſufferings by the gallows, nor the merg 
ſhewn to thoſe who eſcape it, flatter us with an 
change. Houſe-breaking, robbing an the raad, 
picking pockets, are not confined to Landen: the) 
are become ſo common in other parts of 
kingdom, notwithſtanding ſuch numbers of) Thr 

uſt thin 
perſons are hanged or tranſported, we m 


i 
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ot ſome additional puniſhment, or alter our 
whole plan of penal laws. They ſay our rulers, 
in mercy to the innocent, have a mind to try 
their {kill in ſome new way. If the terror of 
' the laws were ſpread, ſo as to operate on the 


minds of malefactors, it might reſtore a ſenſe of 


religion and humanity. This I conceive is the 

only way to prevent the neceſſity of ſuch a car- 
age. | 

l D. If what is done has not the good effect 

| propoſed, common ſenſe ſeems to teach us to 

correct the mode of puniſhin the wicked. 

F. Happy it will be, if we accompliſh ſo be- 
nevolent a work ! that, according to the beau- 
teous language of the Scriptures, juſtice and mercy 
may meet and kiſs each other. 

D. But why wilL not common priſons anſwer 
the ſame end? So large a building will be at- 
tended with a large expence. 

F. Common priſons, my child We have no 
priſons fit for ſuch correction, as is now pro- 
poſed. And as to the expence ; this 1s the com- 
mon cant of thofe who think to make prudence 
a ſubſtitute for wiſdom in politics, being in effect 
equally imprudent and impolitic. They are 
ſo ſhort-ſighted, as not to perceive they ſhall pay, 
even in one generation, ten times more than this 
will coſt, Many thouſands will contribute to the 
expence; and tens of thouſands receive the ad- 
vantage of it. Do you conſider, that if only ſe- 
venty men are put to death annually in London, 
and within thirty miles of the metropolis, and 
three times ſeventy are tranſported, the real va- 
lue of two hundred and eighty ſuch young men, 
is not leſs than fifty-ſix thouſand pounds annu- 
ally (a); which in tweaty years amount to above 
a million of money (5); and the loſs of five 
thouſand fix bundred young men, who in time of 
danger are invaluable ? 

D. We are alſo ſure, that ſo many women 
are deprived of huſbands, and the land of huſ- 
bandmen, | 

F. Ay; and take the kingdom in general, 
and ſee how many more periſh for want of due 
and timely correction. Our ſufferings, for want 
f ae 'pline, are very great, and threaten much 
miſchief. There are but two ways of reform- 
us the vicious, and reſtoring them to their 
— minds, that they may be good ſubjects, and 

rve God. One is corporal puniſhment ; the 


(a) 280, at 200 l. is 56,0001. 


other, application to the ſoul, by the power of 
reaſon and religion: if we find one will not avail, 


we muſt try the other; or exert ourſelves in 


- both ways. By our preſent management, nei- 
ther of theſe motives has ſuch effects, as our 
laws ſuppoſe them to have. Let offenders be 
- confined in ſolitude , here they will meet their 


true friend: here contemplation may plume 
her feathers, and let grow her wings: here they 
may try if their ſouls can ſoar above the wretched 
ſcene in which they act ſo vile a part, and by 


reflexion on their paſt miſdeeds, learn how to cor- 


rect them for the future. Solitude, Mary, is 
ſometimes the beſt ſociety. w_ | 

D. The very worſt company in the world 
muſt be, where the moſt wicked people meet to- 
gether, many of them being infidels. 

F. It is well known, that the worſt ſcenes of 
iniquity are often talked over ; and it is generally 
aſſented to, that malefactors leave our priſons in a 
more wicked ſtate than they came into them. 
If they were chaſtiſed, and taught to get their 
bread hone/tly, they might become a bleſſing, inſtead 
of a curſe to ſociety, Were they conſtantly re- 
minded of the importance of their ſouls, by the 
daily attendance of a judicious clergyman, in 
private ; ſuch a conduct would certainly make an 
impreſhon. The hopes of heaven, and the fears 
of hell, are very ſerious things, Mary Let us 


be put in a ſituation that we cannot but think of 


them, and they wil! make a deep impreſſion on 
us! In the mean while, humanity revolts 
againſt putting ſo many people to death, as by 
our preſent laws ought to die. Juſtice is often 
conſtrained to drop her ſword! The blood 


which is ſhed at her altars, proves that it is a 
falſe ſacrifice ; it is not pleaſing to the Almighty. 


The ſtream is turbid and foul ; and we do not 
trace it to its fountain head, in order to clear 
away the filth and weeds which choak it up. 

D. Strong drink, and expenſive amuſements, I 


am aſſured, are the cauſe that ſo many forfeit 


their lives, "ro 

F. You may add, bad women too. We ad- 
mit women of ill fame as evidences in capital 
felonies, againſt the very men with whom they 


have cohabited ; and I dare ſay theſe women 

have ſeduced the men, — No ſooner has one 
of theſe abandoned wretches tempted a young 
fellow to commit a capital felony, and perhaps 


received 


> 


(6) In 20 years, is 5600 men, or 1,120,000/, value, beſides their progeny. 
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received the folen gondi, than ſhe Hangs him to 
ſave herſelf, or make way for a nr dupe to her 
deadly artifices. | ite 

D. Good God !—Are there really ſuch be- 
- ings, breathing the common air? This is ſhame- 
fub in a chriſtian country] Shameful beyond 
. expreſſion ! What! countenance the devil him- 
ſelf? Save the tempter to trafic in the buſineſs 
of plunging the tempted into deſtruction? | 
E. It is not impoſſible, if proper (meaſures 
were purſued, to prevent ſuch practices. In the 
mean while, the proverb ſays, Set a thief to 
catch a thief,” Our object ſhould be to give a 
new turn to the thoughts of the people, and 
teach them how to enjoy the ſweets. of conjugal 
dove, and the ſober arts of life, by which men 
enjoy the higheſt of all bleſſings, liberty. Theſe 
wretched men become ſaves; ſlaves to their vice; 


ſlaves to their fears; flaves to be bound in chains | 


ef iron ſor their offences; and being the lawful 
captives of juſtice, muſt pay the debt they owe, 
even their lives, which they have forfeited Let 
us teach them how to live, that they may teach 
others good inſtead of evil; and whilſt we cure, 
prevent ſuch calamities. You have heard how 
ignorant many of theſe people are in regard to 
their religion: is it wonderful they ſhould yield 
to the temptations of fin ; or. becoming ſervants 
to the prince of dar#neſs, receive his wages? 
They often ſuffer the puniſhment due to- their 
ingratitude for deſerting their God, and making 
war with their fellow-creatures : but the merciful 
Father of mankind would not that any of his 


children ſhould periſh, The wages of ſome ſins 


are temparal death the wages of all ſin, unre- 
pented of, is eternal death“ And ſhould we not 


all tremble ?- Would it not be a glorious thing, 


Mary, to prevent ſuch dreadful calamities? 


D. My dear father !—Glorious indeed! If 
this be the deſign of the intended. priſon, it is 


ſurely worth the cloſe/t attention. The conſider- 
ation of the expence can be no object 


F. You. muſt not be ſurprized at the extent 
of. the ground marked out: it is deſigned to ac- 
commodate two hundred perſons, each to be kept 
in a ſeparate cell. There is to be a chapel 
within the court or interior. ſquare, to contain. 


galleries, in which are to be as many cloſets for 
the uſe of the : priſoners at their - devotion, as 


there are cells for their.confinement in the priſon. 


The priſoners being conducted to church every 


day of their lives, even the worſhip of God, 


7 


which they have generally 


the face of:the earth, as if they were.. But God, 


of being qualified for. happineſs in both wet 


ſet ut TR" wil 


become not only a reli to their ſouls, in arg. 


gious view, but an agreeable break in thelr ine, 
They will alſo be glad to labour, in order to fl 
up the dreadful void they will otherwiſe find 
in a ſolitude to which they are ſuch utter 
ſtrangers. Jer win eng 

D. It certainly will be dreadful to them at 
leaſt for a time; but conſideration being ſo faith. 
ful a friend to mankind, it is hardly te be eon- 
ceived that their hearts wlll not, by degree, 
open to a true ſenſe of their duty to God and 
their fellow - creatures. > * 

F. Mankind more eaſily difeover- wherein 


they are wrong, than mend their ways: but this 


method of treating malefactors, will not only 
alarm their conſciences, as to the quality of their 
guilt ; but by the impoſſibility of ſinning, except 
in thought, they will. be lod to repentance. It 
will be the teſt of their minds, —It will give 
them fair play. How / can toe preſume to thinł 
they are forſaken. of God! How many male- 
factors are now condemned by ſentence of the 
laws, for offences they have been guilty of, 
through the force of temptations, who are not 
ſuch wicked and abandoned wretches as is vul- 


garly imagined, though. we cut them off from 


who knows the heart, ſees when we err. If it 
were not for the reyal clemency, which ſoftens the 
rigour of. the laws, three times as many, would 
ſuffer at the gallows.— They often forfeit ther 
lives through an eagerneſs to gratify ſome f- 
vourite paſſion or appetite. They have not been 
taught to ſubmit to the diſpenſations of Prori- 
dence, in the condition they are placed, and 
ruſh into deſlruction. Alas, my daughter! we 
are not always able to judge truly of the force a 
a temptation, and ſhould therefore keep a corn 
in our hearts for mercy.. A little reflexion might 
reſtore many offenders to a_ ſteady reſolution of 
walking in the ſtraight path. of life. Indeed! 
apprehend, that the moſt obſtinate ſinners ma 
be reduced, by the force of ſolitude, to à more 
conſiſtent way of thinking; than our preſent pr” 
tice is calculated to encourage. The method nf 
poſed will prove a counſellor to advije ; an 22 
tor to teach; and a friend to perſuade. It . 
cheriſh a belief of what they are, and what 7 
may be, — happy or miſerable l. 5 
D. They will 3 be put in a condition 
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and a glorious deſign it is : I hope it will be pro- 
perly carried. into execution 006 

F. Priſoners will ſoon find what uſes they may 
make of their adverſity, excluded. as they will 
be, from the poſſibility. cf frequenting their 
wicked haunts. The very walls will preach to 
them, It is for thy crimes, O man, thou 


man who is to apply medicines to his Toul, If the 
miniſter is appointed to attend him daily, and 
diſcourfes with him, he will receive comfort. 
This meſſenger from heaven may ſupply him 
with proper books; and by ſpiritual food nouriſh _ 
his ſoul, | | ll 
F. It is propoſed, that the priſoner ſhall have 


ſuffereſt : but look up to heaven, and behold the 


gracious hand of thy Father and thy God, ex- 


tended to thy relief: liſten to the complaints of 
thine own heart — O liſten, as if thou heardeſt 


a voice from heaven, ſay, By this means only could/t 


thou be preſerved from everlaſting torments ! T hink 
it a happineſs to be alone; and learn to hold the com- 
panions of thy paſi iniquities in the deepeſt deteſta- 
tim! Look forward: att thy part well, now thou 
art under the rod of affiietion ;, and behold the proſ- 
pell brighten dee thee. The horrors of a priſon 
will change into the comforts of domeſtic peace. Foy- 
ful days, and the ſweet flumbers which accompany 
an innocent life, may yet be thy lot. Act as becomes 
a man and a chriſtian, and all will be well again.” 
D. I rejoice to think how this method might 
anſwer the happy purpoſes intended; do honour 
to our name as a chriſtian nation; and draw down 
the bleſſings of heaven. If the priſoner has no 
communication but with the officer who brings 
kim his food, to preſerve his body; and the cler gy- 


light, ſweet air, books, proper clothing, and 
proper inſtruments and materials for labour, with 
ſuch a degree of warmth as the rigour of the 
ſeaſons may render neceſſary, that he may not 
be deprived of the proper means of preſerving 
life, but in a penitential way enjoy all the ad- 
vantages his ſituation will admit of. 

D. This will be charitable! Sweet mercy will 
ſmile ! —and ju/tice will ceaſe to frown. 

F. Indeed, my daughter, when we conſider 
the nature of moſt part of the offences com- 
mitted, and the cauſes which work on the heart 
to induce men to treſpaſs, we ſhall find it, as I 
have already obſerved, to ariſe from bad com- 
pany : and this will induce us to reflect ſeri- 
ouſly, how we may reſtore the more perfect har- 


mony between ju/ticc and mercy, that theſe great 


attributes of the Almighty, as far as man can 
imitate his Maler, may at leaſt be exerciſed in a 
leſs imperfect and inconſiſtent manner, than is 
now uſually done. | 


CONVERSATION iu. 


Ancient practice of the preſs for thoſe who refuſed to plead. Trial of the force of ſolitude on a malefactor. 
Behavicur of an old offender towards a virtzous father, and a penitent ſon. Remarkable conduct of a 


peer honeft woman, inebringing a malefattor to juſtice. 
feription of the dimenſions and regulations propoſed. 


D, Do you imagine ſuch confinement will 
be more terrible than the apprehenſions 

of an ignominious death ? | 
F. The ignominy makes very little if any im- 
prechon on minds much depraved z and as to 
Others, if we put them to death, we give them 
10 opportunity of amendment. But whether the 
Puniſhment will be more or leſs terrible, is not 
bac the queſtion, as how to correct without 
irying the malefactor ; and what means may 
employed to deter others from committing the 
"me Crimes ;—or the ſame perſon, if releaſed, 


_ teturning to his evil courſes, —T heſe are 
"ne objects of this deſign. 


Great benefit of ſolitude in impriſonment. De- 


D. And very great ones they are. 
F. You eaſily diſcern, that no perſon can be 
ſaid to be corrected, though he be removed. If he 
is cut off, as having forfeited his life, he is 


forgotten, and ceaſes to be an example to thoſe 


who are in danger of becoming the ſame facrifice 
to juſtice, Our priſons, in their preſent ſtate, 
are confeſſedly not equal to our wants; and our 


ordinary practice is, as if it were meant, that 
malefactors ſhould poiſon each others minds, and 


render the remedy of impriſonment as dangerous 
as the diſeaſe which brought them into it. Is 


this exerciſing either mercy or juſtice, to him who 
offends, or to the community which is injured ? 


C2 D. Cer- 


D. Certainly not. 
F. Can the work of reformation be accom- 
pliſhed by ſuch means? ne 

D. I apprehend it cannot: — but has any ex- 
periment been made of the force of ſolitude? 

F. Common ſenſe and human nature, as well 
as the peculiar turn of theſe people, whoſe ſpirits 
are kept up by companionſhip, teach us what 
we may expect from it. I remember a remark- 
able inſtance of a notorious malefactor, who 
would not plead : the remedy popoſed was, to 
bring him to the preſs ? 

D. What is the preſs ? 

F. It was formerly an eſpecial puniſhment for 
one, who being arraigned for felony, ſtood mute, 
refuſing to put himſelf on the ordinary trial of 
reaſon, religion, and national juſtice ; or, as it 
15 termed, the trial by God and his country (a). 
'The mode of preſſing, to compel them to plead, 
or periſh under the trial, was after this man- 
ner: „The priſoner was returned from the 
court of juſtice to the priſon whence he came; 
and being laid in ſome dungeon or dark reom, 
he was to lie naked on the bare earth, with rai- 
ment only about his waſte, - There he was to 
lie on his back, with his head covered, one arm 
being drawn towards one quarter of the room 
with a cord, and the other arm to another quar- 
ter; and his legs in the ſame manner : then 
there was laid on his body, iron or ſtone, as 
much as he could bear, without immediately 
expiring. The day following he was to have 
three morſels of barley bread, without drink ; 
and the ſecond day to have drink three times, as 
much at each time as he could drink, being of 
the water next the priſon, except it be running 


water, without any bread,” Such was to be his 


diet, till he died. But this has been long out of 


uſe. The ordinary way for many years, was to 


lay ſo much weight on the body, that a man 


muſt ſoon expire under it. I have not heard 
that any man has been preſt ſince the year 1720. 
Our laws are too tender, in general, to coun- 


tenance ferture, of which this ſeems to be one 
kind. 


D. This law could not be good, though it 
might be meant well; for if the man could be 
proved guilty, why did they not proceed to ſen- 


tence, and. put him to death in a decent man- 
ner; and if he could not be proved guilty, why 
ſhould he be fortured? A dumb man may de- 


| 3 „er 
(a) It is rather by God, or his country; the firſt was the ordeal, or walking blindfold over hot bars 


dein 8 thrown into the water. 
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ſerve to be hanged, as well as another; there. 
fore a perſon's being ſilent, could be no 
of his innocence. We read of the preſs-yard in 


the great priſon in London; doth it take its name 


from this ancient cuſtom ? 1 


F. So I imagine. The experiment made A 


the caſe I was about to mention, gave a fron 
evidence of the event which may be expected. 


The keeper of the priſon finding the man obſti. 


nate, inſinuated, in a private manner, to the 
magiſtrate, that if the court would be pleaſed to 
leave the felon to his direction, he would ſoon 
bring him to plead, without the cruel uſe of the 
preſs ; “ for,” ſays he, © I will-put him in the 
beſt room in the priſon ;, but to him at will be 
the moſt dreadful, being detached from all com- 
munication.” This was approved; and it ope- 
rated as the keeper imagined ; for the malefactor 
not being accuſtomed to converſe with his own 
heart, nor to aſk himſelf a ſingle queſtion, what 
he was about, he could not bear the thoughts of 
life upon terms of confinement, and excluſion 
from all ſociety ; he had no proſpect of a releaſe, 
but by pleading as the laws then required; and 
in leſs than twenty-four hours, he reſolved to 
hold up- his hand at the bar, and ſubmit his 
neck to the halter; for That he knew would be 
the conſequence. — The law is now wiſely al- 
tered, for the judge and jury, whether the pri- 
ſoner chuſes to ſpeak. or not, proceed upon ei- 
dence, 

D. But how upon the plan propoſed, is a pri- 
ſoner capitally convicted, to be treated? Is he 
to be ſentenced to a perpetual impriſonment? 

F. I apprehend only for. a certain term of 
years, reſerving the comfort. of hope; for if the 
moſt atrocious offender, ſhews ſtrong marks 
of repentance ; if he is pious and induſtrious, 
and gives proof of his deſerving mercy, the I 
gour of his ſentence may be ſoftened, by the 
time being ſhortened from year to year. For in- 
ſtance, if a malefactor is condemned for twenty 
one years, let his behaviour be unexceptionable, 
and the firſt year we might lop him off ” 
years; and the ſecond in the ſame manner, fl | 
at length the twenty-one may not. exceed four oc 
five; for the man who applies bimſelf ſo Jong ® 
the duties of an induſtrious, religious life, -_ 
hardly. be ſuppoſed to return. to idleneſs aud 
wickedneſs, ſo as to hazard being taten agam, = 
impriſoned for life. | * 
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D. Having always an object of hope, with 
reſpe& to this world, he may alſo have the 
proſpect of immortal happineſs in a life to come, 
The puniſhment propoſed may prevent a bad 
man from being turned into the world to do miſ- 
chief, or otherwiſe be tranſported, or fent to 
lows. 
oy I underſtand to be the intention, 

D. But what is to be done with priſoners be- 
fore trial ? 

F, If we mean to reform ſuch an aban- 
doned profligate race of mortals as now reign 
amongſt us, and ſtalk about with ſuch gigantic 
ſteps, we muſt prepare priſons with proper ac- 
commodations, each perſon to be ſeparate: let the 
number be ever ſo great, I dare fay it will de- 
creaſe after a ſhort time. But to render a male- 
factor more wicked than he was before, by the 
means intended to reform him, is amazing 
How can a nation pretending to wi/dom and hu- 
manity, go on in ſo fooliſh and inhuman a man- 
ner, as to put unhappy creatures in a fitua- 
tion of aggravating their misfortunes and their 
erimes. 

D. From this reaſoning it ſeems as if we were 
accountable for the lives, and even the ſouls of 
many who periſh. 

F. I will tell you of one remarkable event, 
which happened at a time, when a gentleman of 
my maſter's acquaintance viſited a priſon in Lon- 
an, called Tethilfields-Bridewell, A boy about 
tairteen years of age was committed for picking 
a gentleman's pocket of a watch. The boy's 
father came to viſit him, and with tears ſtream- 
ing down. his hoary beard, he implored the Al- 
mighty to give his ſor} adue ſenſe of his crime, 
that he might be intitled to merey from the king, 
% well as from the King of kings. Recovering 
from the agony of his grief, he expoſtulated 
ealmly, The boy, with tears of contrition, ac- 
know ledged his guilt, and promiſed amendment. 
This converſation paſſed in the common yard, 
were the hardened villain, at whoſe inſtigation 
tie boy had. committed the fact, was preſent. 
Inſtead of being ſtung with remorſe, he endea- 
'oured to make the boy aſhamed of his ſorrow, 
by telling him, „If you want courage, my boy, 
you will never make a man!” The deſire of 
bring eſteemed courageous, has hurried many. a 
jouth tO hazard his neck ; and: what is more, 
o die at the gallows,. without any ſenſe of reli- 
buon 

D. Wretched villain.! 'Thus to treat the poor: 

4 


father agonizing with ſorrow ! Your ſtory is 
much to the purpoſe ; though I ſuppoſe the ſame 


may have happened, with a little change of cir- 
cumſtance, a thouſand times, 


F. I dare fay it has: it is not only the cor- 


rupting of one another in priſon, but the eaſy 


acceſs to priſoners, which puts them upon con- 
triving ways and means to corrupt evidence, and 
play a thouſand tricks well known to hardened 
malefactors. This was exemplified in a ſingular 
event which happened not many years ſince. A. 
man, againſt whom circumſtantial evidence 
amounted to a proof, that he had carried his wife, 
upon pretence of a journey, to Hounſlow Heath, 
which is near London, and there murdered her. 
When called upon at the bar to make his defence, 
he lamented in the pretended anguiſh of his 
ſoul, the groſſneſs of the imputation, of having 
murdered the woman. he loved with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs ; adding moreover, that he had a wit- 
neis to prove he was at another place at the time 
the fact imputed: to him was committed. A wo- 
man (whoſe name he had mentioned) was ac- 
cordingly called for. Miſery rendered her ap- 
pearance as unpromiſing as the nature of the de- 
fence ſhe was ſuppoſed to make in behalf of the 
priſoner. This might naturally prejudice the 
court againſt her. She deſired, however, to be 
heard, and then told her ſtory in theſe terms: 
«© My huſband was a priſoner for debt, and [ 
uſed to carry him his dinner. The priſoner now 
at the bar, took an opportunity one day to call 
me aſide, and addreſſed me in theſe words: 
* You ſeem to be a good fort of perſon : have 
«© you a mind to do an act of juftice and fave an 
innocent man? I. am unjuſtly accuſed of 
„ murdering my wife; and I have ſo many 
“enemies, that notwithſtanding my innocence, I 
«© believe it will go hard with me. I will give 
give you five guineas, if you will ſwear I was 
in ſuch a place, (mentioning the place) at ſuch. 
« a time, Here are three of them, and you ſhall 
„ have the other 7w when I am acquitted.” 
The woman then, ſpeaking in her own perſon, 
ſaid, © I thought, if I did not take the money, 
ſomebody. elſe would; and I had no intention to 
forſwear myſelf. I told him that my memory 
was bad; and unleſs he wrote down what he had 
to ſay, I ſhould probably forget it; and accord- 
ingly he gave me this paper, (which ſhe produced: 
in court), and here are the three guineas (holding 


them up in her hands) which J allo deliver up. 


I am poor, very poor indeed; but I will not take 
the: 
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the price of innocent blood, or ſcreen a murderer 


from juſtice.” 

D. Bravely ſaid ! She was courageous as well 
as honeſt, It is wonderful ſhe was not dnuſ-: 
trious enough to make a cleanly appearance on 
the occaſion. 

F. The court, you may eaſily imagine, was 
ſtruck with nh ent, and rung with applanſe. 
The judges ordered the three guinras to be re- 
turned to her; and a handſome collection was 
alſo made in the court apon the occaſion. 

D. Well done on all fides! I ſuppoſe the 
murderer was banged. 

F. We may take it for granted. Do you 
know, that in the United Provinces, vulgarly 
called Holland, in certain caſes, they compel a 
priſoner to work, or they will give him nothing 
to eat (a). In the priſon under conſideration, 
it is propoſed the diet ſhall be very ſpare and 
mean : but after a time it may be mended to a 
certain degree, according to the gain of the pri- 
ſoner by his labour and induſtry ; but nothing 
to be given to drink but water. It is alſo pro- 
poſed to make proviſion for him, from the pro- 
duce of his labour, that when he is reſtored to the 
world, he may not be tempted to rob for a ſup- 
port, as the moſt part of the thieves releaſed now 
are, It is generally concluded, that they will 
rob when they are releaſed, having no inſtrue- 
tion except it be in the arts of villainy, which 
they learn of each other. | 

D. Good God !-—But what elſe is to be ex- 
pected from them ! 

F. The proviſion propoſed may ſoften the no- 
tion of puniſhment, but the confinement in ſoli- 
tude will ſtil be horrible. A proper degree of 
tenderneſs in this inſtance, will produce happy 
effects in other reſpects ; it will give the priſoner 
2 habit of induſtry, and the ſtrongeſt evidence, 
that the life of an hone/? man is more profitable, 
happy, and ſecure, than that of a thief. 

D. They need not go to priſon to learn 
That. | 

F. Yes: it ſeems neceſſary to ſuch perſons : 
the fact plainly proves, that they have not learnt 
this ſecret elſewhere ; and that only through the 
channel of affliction they can be brought to do 
their duty. How much happier would ſuch ſo- 
litary impriſonment prove, than our preſent 
plan, which ſeems to produce no change in the 


morals of the people]! A civilized chriſtian na- 


F 5 (a) The Raſp-Houſe, 


tion, enjoying liberty in its utmoſt purity, can. 
not adopt the cuſtom of foreign lands, where 
the people are not free: Where malefactors drag 
about chains, and work in them, whether on 
ſhore, or in their row-gallies, ſuch diſgrace, 
with us, would not anſwer the end pro- 
poſed ; for how could they be reſtored to the 
world, to get their bread in credit, after ſo public 
an ignominy ? And who would anſwer for their 
not committing the moſt outrageous violence 
even in their chains? The method propoſed 
obviates all ſuch difficulties : it is better adapted 
to the daring temper of our people. The reg 
ſhewn them, as fellow-creatures, with reſpe4 
to their temporal concerns, will be juſt : the in. 
ſtruction given them, will be a means of grace; 
and this, we may conclude, will afford them a 
well-grounded hope of happineſs here, and of 
glory hereafter. The news of this intention al- 
ready operates on the minds of many who hare 
heard of it. The dread of a ſolitary and long 
impriſonment, has ſomething in it ſo repugnant 
to the genius of our people, they will certainly 
be more on their guard not to come under the laſh 
of the law. By this method, all ſchools for rogues 
will be broken up. No leſſons being given, the 
ſcience of villainy will fink into forgetfulneſs, and 


the charter of the fraternity be diſſolved, 


D. You ſeem to be very fond of this kind 
of impriſonment. 

F. Do you not perceive, that the moſt aban- 
doned may, by this means, become virtuous mn; 
and when they return into the world, teach 
their children the fear of God, which they learnt 
in priſon? Is it not obvious, that inſtead of 
the arts of villainy, promoted by ſpirits of dark- 
neſs come from hell, propagating miſery fra 
generation to generation, they may ſtand fo 
ward as evidences to the articles of our faiti, 
“ and the diſpenſation of the laws of Chrif, 
that by mercy and truth iniquity is purged.” 

D. What is the time propoſed for this nen 
impriſonment ? | 

F. From one, to one-and-twenty years, 


the 


judge having the liberty of ſoftening the E to 
ment from year to year, by ſhortening the of ty 
of the ſentence. Hope will {till ſpring ur pri 


1 : errol 
their breaſt; and in the mean while, the ! 


of this priſon, which will take in 2 _— Fab 
worſt kind of malefactors for the {pace 9 *. 
years, ſpreading its influence, the „ 
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begin the reign of peace, and paſs their lives in 
ſecurity and comfort, particularly about London ; 
not live as if an enemy were lurking in every 
hedge, obſtructing their paſſage to their houſes, by 
fire and ball ; or by breaking into them, murder 

e, and commit a violence which ſpurns at 
liberty, ſecurity of life, and every thing that is 
ſacred in the cxconomy of government. The 
indigent and friendleſs are ſubject at all times to 
pe diſtreſſed by the ſubtle arts of knavery ; and 
honeſt men are ſometimes ruined : but highway- 
men and robbers, diſtreſs us by open violence; 
and the rich are not ſo ſafe as the poor. 

D. Whatever tends to put us on ſecurer 
ground, and reſtore the morals of the people, is 
highly deſerving attention. The contrivance of 
the building, as well as the regulation of the 
priſoners, will require much attention. 

F. I am told that Ireland is ſhewing us an 
example: they have a priſon for criminals at 
Trin, the county town of Meath, It is not 
very large; but it coſt above four thouſand 


pounds. Every, priſoner has a ſeparate cell, with 


2 water-pipe, and other neceſſary and decent ac- 
commodations. There is a free circulation of 
air through. the houſe, by means of two iron 
gates, one at each end of a large paſſage or cor- 
ridor. There is a very large yard, and a walk 
alſo on the top of the priſon, & c. How they ma- 
nage their priſoners to prevent all kinds of com- 
munication, I have not heard. In this the diffi- 
culty will chiefly confift ; and the more ſpace will 
be neceſſary. There is to be another priſon built 


in the ſame town for debtors.— And they talk of 


building a grand priſon in Dublin, upon the hu- 
mane principle of ſepartte cells, truſting in the 
mercics of the Almighty, that by this means the 
antagten of vice may be in a great meaſure 
ſtopped, 

D. I pray God it may! Whether we learn 
from the [riſh, or from any. other people, we 
know that evil communication will corrupt. 
manners, from generation to generation. 

F. It will be a bad compliment to this nation, 
to ſuppoſe that we want ſkill, or money, or vir- 


tue to execute a deſign of this. kind, in the moſt. 
P:0per manner. PL 8 


D. But the great point is the money. 

F. No: the great point is the virtue of the 
people. The object is of ſuch vaſt moment, if 
it were neceſſary a peculiar tax might be le- 
vied, not to exceed a limited time, to raiſe a 
ſum, to be diſtributed to counties, cities, or 
townſhips, in aid of ſuch priſons and houſes 
of correction as, upon enquiry, ſhould be 
found moſt neceſſary. If the tax comprehended 
only articles of luxury, it might be the more 
eaſily complied with. Wheels of carriages fer 
pleaſure, would bear an additional tax for two 
or three years. Houſes of certain large dimen- 
ſions, diſtinguiſhing their expenſive ſtructure, 
whether with brick or ſtone, gardens, and parks 
of parade, might pay a ſum : wigs having any 
ribbons or bags, not being of military men: 
cards: wax or ſpermaceti candles: marble chim- 
ney- pieces, of above 204. value : offices and 
ſalaries: the rate per cent. to riſe in proportion, 
being of the amount, above 200 J. viz. if this 
ſum paid one in 100, 4007; might pay 3 in 100, 
and increaſe by gradations till 40004. and up- 
wards, paid 101. per cent. Such an effort, in 


two or three years, might ſupply a great ſum, 


which diſtributed properly, and with injunctions 
how it ſhall be laid out, we might ſec the land 
again reſtored to ſaſety and proſperity ; and every 
contributor, and his generation, become con- 
{iderably the gainer. 

D. You are ſanguine in your hopes. I ſup- 
poſe every diſtinct part will be obliged to find its 
own priſon : but who is to ſupport it * 

F. A tax on all public places of reſort for 4:- 
verſion. — Be it as it may, I hope the buſineſs 
will not be ſtarved. — | 

DB. Who is to be the head governor ? 

F. It is intended the governor of the priſon 


| ſhall be a perſon of character and liberal educa- 


tion, who ſhall fee that no perfon converſes with 
the priſoners contrary to law: that no correſ- 
pondence be carried on, or letter written, or re- 
ceived, but ſuch as ſhall. be with the concur- 
rence and conſent of two of the clergymen on 
the {pot (a). 1 
D. It any attempt ſhould be made to eſcape: 
F. The priſoner will then be loaded with the 
7 80 heavier: 


a) dee Hawwny's Deftiirof Palice, p. 23, where this article is not mentioned; and the queſtion is, if the 
Power ſhould be given to the governor of the priſon with regard to correſpondences. The clergymen 


pr elent, being 
can be, theſe n 


g perſons of diſcretion, may be more proper counſellors to him than any juſtice of the peace- 
ot being acquainted with the circumſtances, characters, and merits of che priſoners. 
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heavier irons,” and put into a dungeon for a cer- 
tain time. Experience will prove, that in a few 
months they will grow tractable, and acknow- 
ledge the mercy and clemency of their ſentence ; 


-and that the method which is taken, is the only 


one to bring them to a right underſtanding of 
their religion, and the temporal and eternal hap- 
pineſs which it promiſes. And ſhall we not all 
have reaſon to rejoice in proportion as theſe mi- 
ſerable beings are preſerved, whilſt we hereafter 
travel and ſleep in ſafety ? 

D. Do you think it will have any influence 
on the people in general ? | 

F. I apprehend it will affect the minds of all 
ranks and degrees of the people, It will be a 
houſe of repentance ; and in general ſtrike with 
religious awe. ' he gentlemen of the county at 
firſt oppoſed the plan on account of the expence ; 
but they are now convinced the deſign will be 
productive of great good. If perchance the 
priſon ſhould never be filled, the uſefulneſs of it 
will be proved ſo much the more, as prevention 
is better than cure, | 

D. What ſpace is it propoſed to give theſe 
malefaCtors ? 

F. A ſquare of two hundred and fifty feet in 
each front, would accommodate two hundred and 
eight perſons, ſuppoſing each cell to be full four- 
teen feet clear jn front, the depth being twenty- 
five feet, and the height at leaſt fourteen, Four 
ſtories of ſuch cells, would conſtitute a front of 


fifty-two cells. If it ſhould be thought Proper 


to make the houſe but two forics high, for the 
greater convenience of watching and ſupplying 
the priſoners with neceſſaries, the fronts may be 
extended a fourth part, and the ſame end be an. 
ſwered : the priſoners muſt have room to breathe 
and work (a). In the center it is intended 9 
place the chapel, the light to come in chiefly a 
the top: the communication between the l 
and the cloſets will obſtruct the chief, part of the 
light on the ſides. Here the culprits may daily 
learn from the pulpit, what a noble creature my 
is when he acts right; and what his expectations 
ought in that caſe to be: and when he ach 
wrong, what miſery awaits him. Diſcourſes 
ſuited to the circumſtances of the priſoners, may 
be rendered ſo agreeably proper, as to enforce 
their attention. 

D. Is there any priſon of this kind in any 
other part of the world ? | | 

F. The Dutch, as I have ſaid, have laber 
and impriſonment mixed, and ſome priſoners are list 
private; but they have no plan or deſign upon ſo 
large and generous a ſcale as this : They do not 
ſtand in need of it. Their government is more 
arbitrary; and they keep their people more in awe 
than we do. When this temple of juſtice is 
erected, it will ſtand as a monument from aye 
to age, of our piety, humanity, and good po- 
licy ! Perhaps yon old man may inform us when 
they are to begin to work, 


COM ERLADTIAN., YC. 


Humanity and religion eſſential to a regular police. St. Paul's conduct towards Oneſimus, who had 
robbed Philemon. A remarkable inflance of a ſervant who rabbed his former maſter, after being af 
charged from priſon by the kindneſs of his benefactor. Impriſonment indiſpenſably neceſſary- : Imprijon- 
ment, where malefactors aſſociate with each other, produftive of evils without end. Impriſonment in 


? ſolitude neceſſary. 


D. ACCORDING to this old man's ac- 
count, the deſign is too good for the 

times. | 
F. The times, Mary, are not ſo bad, but that 
good is done every day. For my own part, I 
hope for good; and ſo long as I hope, I ſhall help 
myſelf; and if others were wiſe enough to hope 


(a) See Hanway's Deſedt of Police, p. 231, 232, xc. 


too, they would help themſelves, and ſubmit to 
good laws. Hope maketh things to be preſent 
by the force of belief that That may * 
which we wiſh for. This is my caſe 2 
though many more ſuffer by preſumption ; 

by caution, yet where we hazard only 3 * 
pointment, hope being ſo much a pleaſanter Fe 


10 


than fear, I will indulge mine. If it be ill 
founded, they may call it a. foo/'s paradiſe if they 
pleaſe ; but a ſoot's ie is better than none. 

D. Provided it does not lead into miſchief. © * 

F. Do you think that Chriſi -came into the 
world to call ſinners, or the rightesus, to repent- 
ance ? NP OE ETC 24 8 . * 

D. Sinners moſt certainly. | 

F. It is beyond all diſpute, © that threves 
are ſinners : may we not, by proper means, re- 
form them? May we not give ſo much happi- 
neſs to the world, as the peace which will follow 
it? Would to God we could fee ſuch a ſpirit 
of religion and humanity reign amongſt us, as 
might accompliſh a greater work, and ſtop the 
contagion of vice. 

D. What greater work can there be, than to 
ſtop the progreſs of that villainy, which rages 
with ſuch violence amongſt us. — Much will de- 
pend on the ſtructure of the priſon, and choice of 
the clergymen who are appointed for this great 
work of reformation ? | 

F. Moſt certainly: and they will enjoy ſome 
advantages over others of their profeſſion, who 
preach to men who are not ſecluded from this 
bad world — The objects of ſenſe, which per- 
verted the hearts of theſe unhappy men, and turn- 
ed their eyes from heaven, will be then removed 
out of their ſight. I hope nothing will be want- 
ing on the part of the clergy, or the governor, or 
ſuperintendant : none of them ſhould be men 
whoſe hearts are made of flint, to forget the 
great end of their appointnſent. They muſt be 
reſalute in the direction and conomy of ſuch a pri- 
lon, according to the rules - preſcribed. The 


a fortreſs ; not only to repel enemies, but to hold 
his garriſon under ſuch diſcipline, that they may 


they go into the field, the world, they may be 
content with their wages, and commit no vio- 
lence on any man.” He muſt ſhew himſelf oc- 
cauonally to the priſoners, and remind them of 
the kindneſs of Providence in bringing them to 


if afiition. He ſhould, for theſe reaſons, be 
man of education and liberal ſentiments. 

I? Would it not be right the priſoners ſhould 
27 ormed when any of their parents or brethren 


F. If they deſire it, they might: and a re- 


Vol. II. 


Lover nor ſhould conſider Mimſelf as commander of 


be true and faithful ſoldiers of Chrift, and when 


a caſtle of comfort, though they be under the r | 


) This part is not conſidered in my Dęſeds of Police. 
3 


ſponſible officer be alſo charged Kn the care of 
their property (a), if any property perchance 
ſhould be left them. But the leſs they know of the 
1o#ld" the better; as their thoughts may be more 
attentive to heavenly things, and occupied in p. 
nitential ſorrow for their ctimes againſt God, as 
well as their offences againſt the laws, and their 
fellow- ſubjects. How many malefactors in fo- 
reign lands, experience à ſeverity, which this 
plan in no part partakes of. I have heard my 
maſter ſay, that he has walked over the eonfine- 
ment of a ſtate priſon in France, in which ſome 
dunceons had no light, nor air, but what came 
in at a ſmall iron grate, the priſoner being con- 
demned to wear away a miſerable exiſtence, not 
for a few years, with ſuch advantages as we pro- 
poſe, but for his whole life, deprived of every 
oomfort. We ought to thank God for his mercies, 
in that the frame of our /aws, and our natural tem- 
per, are full of mercy ; and ſhew that mercy is the 
diſtinguiſhed character of our religious tenets, 
D. If it be fo, I am ſure we muſt correct our 


_ preſent plan of impriſanment, for religion ſeems 


to have no ſhare in it. We may rather conſider 
ic as intended to deftroy religion from its very 
foundations. 

F. Not entirely ſo; for clergymen are ap- 
pointed to fome of our priſons, for the ſabbath- 
day at leaſt : but what impreſſion can he make in 
half an hour, to counterballance the diſcourſe of 
evil companions during the whole week. 

D. What is to be done with the objects not 
fit for the gallows, nor yet ripened for tranſport- 
ation, and ſuch as are not objects for the pil- 
lory, nor the rod ? : 

F. We know what ſhould not be done with 
them. Many are condemned to ſhort impri- 
ſonments, who aſſociate with the worſt of male- 
factors, and poiſon their morals incurably : 
"They are initiated into the whole my/tery of 
villainy. There ſhould be a ſeparate priſon 
for theſe, with apartments calculated to bring 

them to a right ſenſe of their duty : a week or 
month in ſolitude, with due inſtruction, would 
have the happicſt influence on the live, of many 
young perſons. It is more eaſy to prevent than 
to cure : he that is curbed in the infancy of his 
tranſgreſſions, will be reformed with leſs diffi- 
culty, than he who is ſuffered to grow to matu- 
rity in wickedneſs. A man may be rendered like 
a wild beaft of the moſt ferocious qualities, with 


this 
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this-peculiarG{roperty,. that he preys on his own 
kind. To tame him, and bring him to himſelf, 
by the diſcipline of reflexion, and the exerciſe of 
his reaſon, is ſurely more practicable, than to 
make a horſe lie down, or get up, and ſtamp 
with his foot, or leap through a number of hoops, 
as I have ſeen. Man is the nobleſt of all ani- 
mals: but it is his reaſon which makes him ſo. 
In regard to the repentance of a thief, we 
find one, on very memorable record, for he died 
with the Saviour of the world. To appeal to a 
more familiar inſtance, as applicable to our ſub- 
Jett : You remember, that when the great apo- 
ſtle St. Paul was impriſoned at Rome, he wrote 
to Philemon the Caloſſian, one of his converts. 
His letter was carried by Oneſimus, who had been 
Philemor's ſervant, or ſlave, and had robbed him. 
St. Paul providentially meeting Oneſimus in his 


confinement, converted him to the chri/tian faith, 


and he adminiſtered to the apoſtle in priſon. 
Philemon was one of St. Paul's particular friends, 
and a perſon in. whom he had the higheſt con- 
fidence, as a man worthy his eſteem, as well as 
a convert to the chriſtian faith; even to tell him, 
that he had great jey and conſolation in his love, 
knowing that as a brother in Chriſt, all the con- 
verts were countenanced and protected by him. 
Under ſuch circumſtances, it was natural to. 
imagine that Oneſimus would be accepted on 
his recommendation. The apoſtle calls this 
man his /on : he ſays, I have begotten him in 
my bonds;” I have have given him a life in 
Chri/t, in a proſpect of everlaſting glory. He 


was ſo perfectly aſſured of the ſincerity and 


goodneſs of Oneſimus's heart, that he ventured to. 
be anſwerable ſor him to Philemon; and with a 
tenderneſs peculiar to chriſtianity ſays, Though 
he was formerly unprofitable to thee, he is now 
profitable unto thee and to me; therefore receive 
him that is mine own bowels, 
tained him with me, that in. thy ſtead he. might 
have adminiſtered unto me in the bonds of. the 
goſpel; but without thy mind would I do no- 


thing, that thy benefit ſhould not be as. it were 
of neceſſity, but willingly.” As if he had ſaid, 


* Onefimus is now related to you and me by the 
moſt important of all ties of blood or. friend- 


ſhip, even That of brotherhood in the great Lord 
of life, whoſe ſervants we all are. And you 


ought to rejoice in this opportunity of exerciſing 


That forgiveneſs which our great Lord hath ſo 
remarkably made a condition of his favour... 


and in confidence of your obedience to the yrex 


I would have re- 


Oneſimuss departure from you has been ſo m. 
naged by the wiſe and merciful Providence of 
God, as to afford an opportunity of being in- 
ſtructed in That faith which will fave his foul 
from perdition. An opportunity of forgiveneſi 
is an opportunity to exerciſe the nobleſt power 
of the human ſoul. I write to you, as my fri 


law of our Lord and Maſter ; and as knowin 
that you will do even more than I deſire,” The 
apoſtle treats his friend with the politeneſs of z 
gentleman, as well as the ſincerity of a thriflan, 
and the authority of an apo/le ; for though be 
reminds him that he owes his own ſalvation, un- 
der God, to the inſtruction which he had given 
him, yet he writes in the ſtile of a petitioner in 
favour of Oneſimus, whom he well knew Phil 
mon might naturally entertain a jealouſy c. 
However, in confidence that he would act likes 
chriſtian, St. Paul ventures to ſend Onejmus 1 
long and redious journey, from Rome to Cult, 
with his commendatory letter. 

D. It.is not.to be imagined, but. that coming 
with ſo weighty a recommendation, Philenm 
would receive this man with tears of joy, 
F. The exerciſe of the mind in forgiveneh, 
gives ſtrength: to the purity: of the heart : and 


were we not to forgive our. brother, whom * 


have ſeen, and whom we have reaſon to belle 
has repented of his offences, how are we to expet 
forgiveneſs at the hands of God, whoſe glons 
no. mortal eye hath beheld! 

D. But the chriſtian religion, J apprebend, 
does not require evil to be done, that good m 
come of it. | | 5 

F. By no means: yet evil being done, 's 
not a happy event when it furniſhes an occaſion 
for god. If it is the ſpirit of abriſtianity to © 
good even to our enemies, how: much mofe 7 
an enemy become a friend, by his ce dein 
opened to a ſenſe of his duty, and- his heart 1. 
flamed with the love of the God whom * 
offended. The true chriſtian makes the want d 
others ſo much his own, it is a ſubject of . 
higheſt moment, and the moſt pleaſing rr 
tion to ſay, Behold. the man who (was 20 . 
found; who lived. by rapins, and. had nid 
die than commit the ſmalleſt injury. Our 3 | 
Lawgiver and Redeemer ſays, 893 and f 
more.” This is the language of our bene * 
religion! This is the gentle ſpirit wer 
breathes! This, its love for the race © q 


who have all offended. Many a maleſactor in the 


wickedneſs of his ways. Many a miniſter of 
the goſpel of Chriſt will be able to ſay to the 
judge, ] have the higheſt ſatisfaction in this 
opportunity of informing your lordſhip that this 
perſon has behaved, for two years, in the moſt pro- 
per manner, with ſuch diligence in the trade and 
occupation he has learnt ; with ſuch patience and 
ſubmiſſion as a man, and with ſuch devotion as a 
chriſtian 3 the whole tenor of his diſcourſe with 
me, has been ſo proper and conſiſtent for one in 
his ſituation, I have received the moſt convinc- 
ing proof of his ſmcerity. I perceive no reaſon 
to ſuſpect but that he entertains a deep ſenſe of 
the folly and iniquity of his former conduct; 
and that he ſees, in their full force, the advan- 


with reſpect to both worlds. He can gain his 
bread by his trade; and I know that he has rela- 
tions who will countenance him. TI believe that 
God hath ſhewn ſuch mercy to him, as may 
induce your lordſhip to mitigate his ſentence.” 
Such a report of good behaviour for a year or 
two, muſt give an aſſurance that in judgment 
mercy may be remembered towards a fellow chriſ- 
tian, whoſe impriſonment may be a means of 
preſerving him from an ignominious death, 22 

D. O my father, your ſentiments warm my 
heart with the love of my religion. — But is not 
the royal clemency already extended to a great 
number of malefactors? 

F. Yes: and I ſuppoſe very properly in many 
caſes ta ſome, becauſe they are young in iniquity ; 
to others, that their parents are worthy people : 
me give tokens of repentance; but in general, 
how few can be tried properly ; and what num- 
ders return to their bad courſes.— The motive 
nich prevails moſt potently, for ſuch pardons, 
is to prevent the carnage of the youth of our 
and—and our ſovereign ſhews the goodneſs of 
his heart : but in our preſent method, we conti- 
nally verify the proverbial ſaying, “ Save a 
thief from the gallows, and he will cut your 
tiroat,” How few are there, on whom the 
royal mercy acts with ſuch force, as to render 
them good ſubjefs, or pious chriſtians. It might 

preſumptuous in me to pronounce how many; 


but this I will venture to ſay, .that in the way we 
Manage 


ended, 


priſon propoſed, will. doubtleſs turn from the 


tages of the religion and laws of his country, 


ſociety of each other, before 


» Mercy doth not operate as it is in- 
Numbers ſhew a conduct the reverſe 
| ' __-_ 


UmsT. 


of That of Onefmus! Some wretched 'beingy- 
are enthralled by a habit of idleneſs, vice, and 
willainy. It is not long fince a certain man, who- 
had been a domeſtic ſervant of a gentleman of 
fortune, being as I underſtand, condemned for 
tranſportation, by the intereſt and humanity of 
his maſter, obtained a free pardon, and was ſet at 
liberty. Would you think it poſſible that the 
ſame man, in conjunction with two or three 
others, ſhould make a journey, in the dead of 
night, fifteen miles, and rob his former maſter 
of a large quantity of a plate ? 4 1488 

D. Good Heaven! What will not villainy 
accompliſh ? I hope they were taken. | 

F. Ay; in a very few days: and it is remark- 
able, that when their chief found his companions 
were apprehended, he had not the power of leav- 
ing his haunts in Londen, He walked ſeveral times 
into the fields to get out of the way of thoſe who 
were hunting after him. But ſeeming forſaken 
by Providence, he returned again into the town. 
Being apprehended, the aſſizes ſo fell out, that 
he was tried within a day or two, condemned, 
and ordered to execution within two days. When 
the judge paſſed the ſentence on him, he was 
very calm, and ſaid, The day of my death 
will he the happieſt I have ever known.” 

D. Was this from a ſenſe of religion? 

F. No: he ſeemed to know very little about 
religion. His indifference proceeded from an 
opinion, that it would be better nat to be, than 


to be ſo wretched, as he had long felt himſelf in 


a wicked courſe. A man of this turn, one would 
imagine capable of being awakened to a ſenſe 
of his condition, and to become a chriſtian in the 
beſt ſenſe, were proper means uſed: he certainly 
fell a ſacrifice to evil habits: he had received no 
inſtruction. After the tranſgreſſion for which 
he was firſt impriſoned, he was in no habit of 
labour, nor in any way of getting his bread 
honeſtly. | 
D. This I can readily conceive ; but unleſs 
better care is taken to keep malefactors from the 
they are brought to 
their trial, as well as to puniſh, them by ſolitary 
impriſonment afterwards, if found guilty, I 
have no conception how the work of reforma- 
tion can be accompliſhed, though we were to 
put ten times as many to death, for their evil 
deeds, | Ro 
E. Well obſerved; all prifons ſhould be 
4 conſidered 
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conſidered as temples dedicated, not only to juſtice 
and merey, but alſo to piety and penitential ſorrow. 
Many are puniſhed for their imprudence, as well 
as their guilt, or we ſhould not ſee ſuch num- 
bers of wretched beings impriſoned for debt. 


ſubject of priſons ; and a 
is. 
oak. 


D. We have beguiled much time upon the 


; 


CONVERSATION VI. 


very intereſting” one it 
Let us alight, and fit a while under this fine 


Fiew of agreeable ſcenes. The folly of exhauſling a man's fortune in building a houſe for his uſe which 


advantage. 


he cannot peſſibly live in. Reflexions on the vanity of human life, and how it may be uſed 1 


F. W HAT a charming view! How rich 
the valley on this ſide the hill; and 
how pleaſing the aſcent / The church on the 
higheſt ground, and theſe lofty elms on this emi- 
nence, look magnificently venerable (a). I have 
often ſurveyed this church from various ſpots, 
and at various diſtances, with longing eyes, for 
many a ſummer's-day, this being the firſt time of 
coming to it. 
D. 1 think there is ſomething more awful in 
a church upon a hill, than in one hid in a valley: 
it looks as if it were nearer heaven. 


F. This object is neto to me: it will ſtrike 


your fancy the more; for it is the novelty of 


objects in our youth, which gives them the 
greateſt part of their charms, 
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Look, Mary! Here you may receive a new 
pleaſure: yet, were you to know the whole ſe- 
cret, your delight would be mixed with pain. 
Thoſe who build houſes, are friends to mankind : 
good habitations are the preateſt riches of a 
country, next to a fertile ſoil : the folly is when 
men ruin themſelves in building; and particu- 
larly houſes of little or no ufe. On this 
ſpot, where you now ſee a houſe fit only for a 
gentleman's family, x few years fince ſtood a moſt 
fumptuous palace. The owner of it was a private 
gentleman of large fortune, who married an 
heireſs in this neighbourhood; and being a fa- 
vourite at court, and enjoying a lucrative office, 
he was, near the beginning of this century, 
created a due. The poor man, exalted in his 
own conceit, reſolved to. build ſo large, and fo 
rich a manſion, as ſhould be the wonder of the people ! 
And ſo indeed it was, as a monument of 


earth - born pride and egregious folly, It was too 
much for any ſubject, When he died, his bein 
thought it adviſeable to pull. it down, and {| 
the materials: the leaden pipes found under 
ground, have produced as much money, as the 
houſe which you ſee, coſt in-the building. 

D. Folly indeed! Pride and folly ſometins 
mean the ſame thing. If he had been as gud 
he affected to be great, you. would have mentioned 
him in more honourable terms. 
F. A tenth part of the money laid out juli 
ciouſly, in proper buildings for tradeſmen and 
farmers, or gentlemen's houſes,, with. a. view to 
the welfare of the people, to. whom he wa 


obliged 


for his riches, might have handed down 


his name to poſterity, in a very reſpeCable man- 
ner. It is but a ſmall part of mankind who 
think ſo much of captivating. the hearts of thei 


fellow-creatures, as of dazzling their eyes. 


They 


gratify their own vanity, rather than exercil 
their underſtanding ; and they are laughed at c 


joy gives a.reliſh to the cup, of which fas 


deſpiſed for their pains : But {till the 
fond. 


D. However true this may be, we muſt thark 
thoſe who do. us good; and compaſſionate the 
follies, that they may do the ſame of ours. 

F. You. may ſuppoſe that he who makes th 
raree-ſhow, as well as him that ſees it, 2 
carry his thoughts much beyond the preſent. 
all our actions were done for the honour of © 
and. the ſubſtantial welfare of mankind, * 
could be no ſuch thing as miſery in the world. 

D. You have told me more than once, 


muſt be a portion of magnificence.. 


F. Molt certainly: this is neceſſary t0 


(a) Alludes to Harrow on the Hill. 


bubble 


diſtin- 
gui 
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the different ranks and conditions of men. If 


this nobleman had built a houſe, ſuch as himſelf 


and his ſucceſſors might have lived in, taking care 
at the ſame time, of the welfare of the people, 
granting that vanity might ſtilb reign in his 
heart, his memory would be venerated, in his 
neighbourhood at leaſt. The people would ſay, 
here lived the good Duke of —, who made ſo 
many thoufands happy. 

D. And what would he be the better for it in 
regard to % world &' | 

F. No man can be the better for this world, 
when he is dead, except for the part he acted in 
it. Virtue doth- not always purchaſe fame, but 
the moderate deſire of it is an excitement to vir- 
tue, not the leaſt in the minds of the great, who 
are candidates for wordly glory. Happy it is for 
us all, that the deſire of doing good, is fo gene- 
rally blended with religion, as to make the ho- 
nour of God, and the good. of mankind, a com- 
mon motive, 

D. What changes there are- in the fortunes of 
the great / 

F. How many a wretched man, whoſe. pride; 
blown up like a bladder full of wind; pricked 
with a thorn by fortune's finger, ſhrinks into no- 
thing! How many have I. ſeen outliving their 
wealth, „ viewing with hollow eyes and 
wrinkled brows, a miſerabte age of poverty!“ 
Granting that all depends on the providence 
of God, whoſe ruling hand we cannot ſee, 
It is a good or bad judgment, a good or bad 
heart, which attends our enjoyments, or our 
fufferings.. In both events, we often trace the 


"hs 


inward qualities of the mind. We muſt always: 
be contented under the chaſtizing hand of ad- 
verſity ;, for we are ſo far ſure to be the gainer - 
and be it little or much which is taken from us, 
it is generally an alleviation of our calamity to 
reſign it quietly, He that arms his ſoul with con- 
tentment, though in poverty, his very rags will 
keep him warm. The laſt thing that we reſign 
is life; and if this moſt choice of all bleſſings, is 
held by ſo precarious a tenure, as we poſſeſs life, 
Tet us pray for ſuch riches, as are better than life 
xfelf, which contending winds and billows can- 
not ſink, nor fire nor ſword deſtroy. We, 
Mary, ſteer our little bark, guided by friendly 
ftars, into this winding creek. Hence we view 
the ſtorm which beats about the larger veſlel, 
forced to keep out at ſea, and buffet the elements, 
teſt by lowering her fails, ſhe be driven on ſhore, 
and periſh. It is the misfortune of many, not 
to bear high fortune nor low. Death balances ac- 
counts : wiſdom and folly ſink alike into the grave. 
Eet us be toiſe, and look forward to a life to come. 
We have employed ſo much time in our vi/its and 
our prayers, our proviſion for the body, and the 
foul, we ſhall not be able to reach our couſin's 
to-night in any decent time. I do not chuſe to 
come in late any where; but in a friend's houſe, 
when his people are tired, and fit only for ſleep, 
it is inhoſpitable to diſturb them. On this road, 
within a ſhort mile of us, is a ſmall inn, kept by 
a very honeſt young man, who was once my 


ellzw-ſervant : I long to ſce him. His name is 
D 


Melldone : he lives at the ſign of the ſetting-ſun.. 


CONVERSATION VIL 


On the Road. 


They lodge at the ſetting-ſun.. Amiable characters of the inn-keeper and his wife. Their ftrid' piety. 
Parental love and filial duty in humble life. Speech of an old man to his daughter. 


bs WHAT do you think of my fellow-ſfer- 
vant Thomas Welldone p 

D. His ſalutation was ſingular —* Ble me, 
gd Heaven gat! my father ! I am more 
glad fo fee you, than J ſhould be, were J honoured 
with a viſit from the firſt duke in the land,” What 
Ud he mean by father ? 

J. This falutation, is not ſo ſingular as you 
7 


* 


father ; and 1 loved the boy for. his gratitude. 


m..y at the firſt thought imagine. Tom, at the 
time my maſter took him into his ſervice, was 
an orphan in diſtreſs ; and a giddy fort of boy he 
was: but he had a good heart, and tender affec- 


tions. I ſtrave to give him juſt impreſſions of 


both worlds; and he was ſo ſenſible of my kind- 
neſs, that he gave me the honourable name of 


My 
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My maſter, near the time of-his death, aſked me 
my opinion of him; and I made ſuch a report, 
with regard to the probability of the lad's turning 
out well, that he left him an hundred pounds, 

D. An hundred pounds ! 

F. Tom being grown a little older, grew wiſer ; 
he now thought how he might be made a man 
for ever. Being rich, he became cautious. He 
had ſenſe enough to diſcover, that if he continued 
in London, in the capacity of a footman, he 
might have been tempted, not only to ſquander 
his money, but in the iſſue have leſs virtue, 
than if his maſter had not left him a far- 
thing. He therefore wiſely determined to come 
into the country to an honeſt farmer, who had 
married his ſiſter, and work with him, in ſeeing 
the wholeſome earth turned up, rather than grow- 
ing giddy by the whirling of wheels on a ſtoney 
pavement. After living ſome time in this man- 
ner, he married a ſober young woman, recom- 
mended to him by his brother-in-law, as a girl 
whoſe parents had educated her in the fear of 
God. He then took a ſmall farm, and to help 
out, ſet up the. little inn we have juſt left. He 
carries on .the farmering buſineſs ; and by in- 
duſtry and care, is now in a thriving way. You 
perceive by his talk, that my advice to him, 
when he was a boy, has not been loſt upon him. 
I am told, that himſelf, and his whole houſe, fre- 
.quent the public worſhip conſtantly, never neg- 
lecting the ſupper of our Lord, or omitting their 
prayers at home, morning ard night. If he has 
any gue/is, when the hour comes, he aſks them 
civilly, F it will be agreeable to them to pray with 
his family for fix or eight minutes, according to 
the cuſtom of his hauſe, and the genuine practice of 
believers in Chriſt. I taught him to read; and 
having a good ear, he repeats properly, and prays 
truly in earneſt, underſtanding the words he 
utters. The novelty of the thing ſtrikes ſome 
people, and the piety of it, others. Tom is ſin- 
cere; he is not in the leaſt tinctured with hypo- 
eriſy you muſt not wonder he ſhould get the 
name of the piaus inn-keeper. Vou may imagine 
few will ſhun his houſe on this account; but 
many go to it in the aſſurance of the integrity of 
their landlord. When he was yet a bey, my 
maſter uſed to remind him of his name, Welldone, 
bidding him recollet thoſe memorable words, 
«© Well done, thou good and faithful ſervant ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” He has often 


conſeſſed to me, that the little incident of his 


name, and the reſpect due to his maſter's advice, | 
made a deep impreſſion on his mind, 

D. Every one is of the family of the #14 
who daes well, Not to be faithful to a maſter c 
miſtreſs, and diſcharge the duty of an hones 
and zealous domeſtic, is to be criminal. Bye 
thoſe .who do not conſider what they owe to 
their great Lord and Maſter, the Saviour of the 
world, I am afraid are not exact in their obedience 
in their worldly ſtation. 5 \ 74 

F. True, Mary: there muſt be a principle ; 
and this muſt ſhew itſelf by fidelity and abedienc, 
or we can with no propriety ſay, that a Ryan: 
does well, It is a free and willing ſervice which 
makes the difference between a freeman and z 
lade; and I will add too, that the ſame willing 
ſervice makes a happy man, as the 
creates a miſerable being, diſcontented and mur. 
muring at his condition ; complaining that he is 
in no higher ſtation ; and by complaints and in- 
gratitude to Heaven, giving proof he deſerves 
not to be ſo high. I dare ſay Mr. Wellline and 
his children will proſper. No man is the work 
in any reſpect for being a good chriſtian, ſince 
all the relative and ſocial duties of life are im- 
proved, and rendered more pleaſing by the bright 
unclouded thoughts, and pleaſing hopes, which 


religion inſpires, | 


D. It was a very ſincere pleaſure to me to 
hear Mrs. Welldone talk fo rationally and che- 
fully; and I beheld with joy, how her eyes ſpa- 
kled at the anſwers which I made to ſome of her 
queſtions, concerning the great doctrine of a life 
to come. She ſaid, „I have been lately wy 
ill, and thought I ſhould die. I am yet young, 
and not tired of life: on the contrary, I lor 
my huſband, and my children: I enjoy the 
comforts of my being, and have hopes 1n the 


life to come. As our daughters grow up, c 
mas and I intend either to get them out to ſome 0 
of our relations, whom we can depend on, dt I 
elſe to drop our inn and follow farming ou. 1 
Girls, madam, muſt not be expoſed to frangel. g: 
I can aſſure you, ſo far from being diſtreſt with of 
the belief that I might die, my thoughts weft de 
not in the leaſt entertained. with the gloom} Pr 


manſions of the grave; they were rather en- 
raptured in the conſideration, that I ſhould x 
no longer in danger of offending Cod; and that 
ſhould be inexpreſſibly happy in That 

which is promiſed to his faithful ſervants 3 ® 
happineſs, which eye hath not ſeen, _—_ 
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bath not heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive how: glorious it is 
How is it poſſible, in our mortal tate, ſur- 
rounded as we are by ſo many objects of ſenſe, 
we ſhould form any juſt notion of That glory, 
which will one day be revealed to us 
Thus ſhe ſpoke : and indeed, my father, as 
Mr. Melldane calls you father, I can with much 
pleaſure call his wife my fler. The unaffected 
ſimplicity with which ſhe delivered her ſenti- 
ments, at once gave proof of the purity of her 
heart, and the ftrength of her underſtanding. 
She ſaid, ** I lament the careleſſneſs of ſome of 
our neighbours ; but ſtill I hope in the mercies 
of God, that he will be pleaſed to give them ſuch 
trials as his wiſdom ſhall direct, that they may 
be brought to. a true ſenſe of their guilt, and 
repent.” | 

F. What you ſay is flattering to me, in re- 
gard to her huſband; whether the wife be in- 
ſtrumental to the piety of her huſhand, or the 
huſband to the religious conduct of his wife, 
you may eaſily comprehend how each may be 
the better for the other; and that this is one of 
the great advantages of the married ſtate, as 
agreeable to the deſigns of Heaven, in the ſocial 
intercourſe of rational beings. When Tom. firſt 
ſet up an inn, he deſired my opinion what his 
fin ſhould. be. The turn of his thoughts led 
him to the glory of the ſun: but That he 
thought was too common, 
it from my maſter, ,who had many peculiarities, 
or that it was native in his own mind ; but Tom 
was alſo a little whimſical. 

D. You have told me often, that all perſons 


who are really religious, are deemed whimſical ; 


this at leaſt is the unhappy temper of the times. 

F. So it appears indeed: as he objected to a 
common fun, I propoſed to him the riſing ſun ; 
obſerving, that this glorious ruler of the morn- 
ing, as he looks on the earth, provides us with 
lead and raiment. Our corn is warmed into 
22d, and our lambs cheriſhed, till they give us 
clothing. To this he objected; as it might be 
deemed preſumptuaus, not knowing, whether 
Providence had deſigned he ſhould % or fall ; 
that there ſeemed. to be more ſenſe for an inn, 


m order. to invite travellers, to remind them 
that they ſhould think of a retreat under an hoſ- 


pitable roof, when the ſun was deſcending ſwift, 


I. 


Whether he learnt 


ad would leave them in darkneſs ; he there-- 


fore reſolved to have the ſetting-ſun, with this 
line under it, | 


Think of your ſafety ; for the fan declines 


Under this admonition he meant to cover ſome- 
thing deeper; as when men are paſt the meri- 
dian of life, the darkneſs of ſin ſhould appear 
with a double horror, and make them the more 


anxious to retreat from it. 


D. That was very ſentimental indeed: I ap- 
prehend but few of his cuſtomers carry their 
thoughts ſo far; or that he would derive any 
advantage from it, was he to make an open pro- 
feſſion of this meaning of his /in and yet there 
is ſolid ſenſe, in taking advantage of every cir- 
cumſtance. 

F. Fear God, is written on the heart: happy 
were it, if mankind would read it. 

D. I dare ſay Thomas is a happy man; and 
that his head never aches from the upbraidings 
of his wife; nor his digeſtion. diſturbed by un-- 
quiet meals. No moody melancholy diſtracts 
his recreations. The comforts of ſo happy a 
wedlock, muſt render all his-paths ſmooth, and- 
his reſt refreſhing. Mrs. Velldone tells me, that 
ber father is a very old man; and that ſhe often 
makes him a viſit. He has been,” ſays ſhe, . 
very temperate; and now that his blood ſeems 
to be almoſt frozen up, and his fight and hearing 
gone from him ; yet his waſting lamp ſtill glim- 
mers with light. He ſpoke to me the other day, 
as if it were preparatory to a laſt farewel. My 
dear Sarah, ſaid he, I am glad to ſee thee; and 
never ſo happy as when I hear thou walkeſt in 
the path which thy dear mother and myſelf ſo 
early recommended to thee ! Continue ſtedfaſt, , 
my child, and thou wilt be happy. Enjoy the 
bliſs this world affords; and whatever thy lot 
may be deficient in, make it up to thyſelf in the 


Hope of That which is prepared for thee in the 


life to come. Though young, thou wert lately. 
near the gates of death. Who knows to whom 
they will be firſt opened] Be aſſured, that thoſe, , 
not advanced in years as I am, have conſtantly. 
complained, that ſcarcely have they found the 

key of life, when death's wide gates were unfolded 


to their mind's eye: and only with this eye, Sa- 


rab, can we behold what death doth truly mean. 
Can't thou, my child, truſt to any future hour, 


or ceaſe a moment to prepare, to render the 


entrance 


* 
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entramce into another life happy, no matter when 
it ſhall be. If thou ſhouldit live as long as I 


921K This grateful man would not let me par 
him any thing for our reſt and entertainment: but 


have done, ſtill life will appear to thee but ſhort. 
Fools only wiſh to keep life beyond the ſtage 
which nature hath appointed ; and that which 
happens to thoſe who uſe. no violence of mind 
or body, is ſurely. the appointment f nature. 
When we meet death in purſuit of virtue, we 
obtain the prize for which we ran, and ſhould 
reſign ourſelves to his arms with joy. Think, 
my child, of the deſbair that waits on guilt; 
and of the comforts of innocence, Thou wilt 
then avoid evil, as the poi/onons damps of night, 
nor wantonly expoſe thyſelf to danger, as it 
were under the ſun's ſcorching rays, beyond the 
meaſure that thy ſtrength can bear. Thy huſ- 
band is a good young man ; and I think he will 
take all decent care of thee: but whether thy 
life ſhall be long or ſhort, more or leſs happy, 
whilſt thou art good, thou ſhalt have my bleſſing ; 
and if thou ceaſeſt to be good, when I am gone, 
my blefling can be but as words to the wind!“ 
Thus doth my good old father talk. I expect 
his death ſoon ; and I ſhall mourn with a daugh- 
ter's true love and reverence. I owe him myſelf; 
not as the inſtrument of my temporal life only, 
but as an inſtructor, under God, to prepare the 
way to everlaſting life in hliſs and glory. I tell 
you this, madam, with the more pleaſure, from 
having heard my hufband talk, by the ſwiſt run- 
ning bour, of his great obligations to your fa- 
ther, when he had loſt his own; and he has 
told. me alſo, what a bappy young woman you 
are, in the care and attention of your father. 
It is a great addition to my happineſs, to have 
bad the pleaſure of ſeeing you: I hope we ſhall 
conſider ourſelves as related, not only as fellow- 
chriſtians, but as acquaintance and friends. I 
ſhall feel great joy in hearing of your welfare; 
and wil think of you in my prayers. I truſt 
it will pleaſe the Almighty, through your fa- 
tber's means, to give you as good a huſband, as 
he has been inſtrumental in making mine. A 


as his friend, I begged to know how he Charges, 
for there is ſomething very capricious in our inn. 


keeps in England. Every inn ought to fe 
a price on the uſe of the bed, according to the 


room, at leaſt as far as two or three prices. — 


My maſter uſed to complain, that ſome inn. 
| keepers would aſk nothing for a bed. This gif. 


treſt him the more, as he never would ſubmit to 


the cuſtom of aſking for meat and drink which 


he could not, confiſtently with the preſervation 


of his health, make any uſe of. Under ſuch 


. circumſtances, he often paid half-a-crown to the 
. maſter who would make no charge, and give at 
. leaſt as much to the ſervants, though the value 


he had eaten or drank," could not be reckoned a; 
ſo many pence. Welldone lets his gueſts know 
they are at their full liberty, for that he charges 


for his beds; and will have no wine in his houſe, 


but ſuch as he pays for as unadulterated, and is 
bought of the moſt reputable merchants, _ 

D. This is by no means the general cuſtom, 
I believe the article of wine is an article of vil- 
lainy. They often ſell for wine, what has no 
Juice of the grape in it. Do you net think, 
my father, that Mrs. Welldone is judicious in her 
determination with reſpect to her daughters, 


ſhould it pleaſe the Almighty to preſerve them 


till they grow up, to ſend them into any fer- 
vice, rather than keep them in an inn? 

F. I fancy that our good friends, with ther 
turn of thought, will drop their inn, and ap- 
ply all their ſtrength to their farming buſinels; 
for notwithſtanding their piety and good inten- 


tions of keeping a chriſtian inn, to relieve the 


rich or poor traveller, 1 fear ſome heathen prac- 


tices will creep in. 


D. So I imagine: but inns are neceſſary; 


and the keepers of them, and thoſe who fre- 


quent them, are chriſtians. 
F. When they pleaſe to be To. 
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bad man cannot be a good huſband : his riches I wiſh you joy! —The houſe at the end of thi 
will but make him the worſe.” ſerpentine avenue, half way up the hill, is m 
F. Well, Mary, is not this Mrs. Melldane couſin's. Behold! I fee ſome of his ſons t 
moſt worthy of your friendſhip? Her reſpe& and daughters, walking this way. p 
for her father, is a circumſtance, among others, D. Probably to meet us, That 35 3 good q 
which I am ſure will bind her to your heart. ſign of a welcome, 1 
D. Indeed it will. It is natural to love virtue | 4 
in the perſons of thoſe who profeſs it moſt emi- 


pently, 


WW 


cov 
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CONVERSATION vin. 


At the Houſe of their Couſin Robert, 


* 

Reflexions on Virtue in Humble Life. Fable of the bee and the ſpider. Candid remarks on Virtue in 
Humble Life, by the Monthly and Critical Reviewers. The obſervations of the Rev. F. Thompſon, 
of Dublin. The ſentiments of a woman of fortune in the country, in commendation of the deſign, as 
equally amuſing and inſtructive, and calculated to correct the manners of the people, 


F. pow do. you like your reception-? Ts 
| not my old couſin a humane, benevo- 


lent man ? 


D. I am quite charmed. with his behaviour, 


and aſtoniſhed to find my couſins ſo humble and 


communicative. Theſe young women know a 


vaſt deal more about boos than I can pretend to: 


it is more in the way of their education; but 
they never laugh. at me, or inſult me when I 
diſcover how much leſs I have read than they 
bare; but wiſh to know ny thoughts: they are 
never overbearing in argument, as ſome of our 


neighbours, who know not a tenth part ſo much 


as they do. So far from appearing to deſpiſe 


what I ſay, they ſurprize me by their attention 


to it, informing me of what they know, in the 
manner I can beſt comprehend, Indeed they are 


lo ebliging, they win my heart. 


F. They are well taught, and underſtand that 


al of us are not equab in ſtrength of mind, 


much leſs in the advantages of inſtruction. 


Should you be angty if the globe of my eyes be- 


ing flattened 


blind 


fiction. 


D. Upon 
Cnverſation 
not but that 
wan cruel, 


Vor. II. 


by time, I ſhould not ſee to read as 
Jou can; and if perchance I had been born 
C, would you inſult my imperfection? Yet 
it is with many who do not conſider what 

ire the defects of their neighbour's head, or 
*t; nor how it happens that he is become per- 
"erſe for want of inſtruction. To compaſſionate 
the defedts of others, and ſupply them as well as 
Plble, is in effect giving chem relief under 


your principles, more than half the 


of the world would be, deſtroyed; 


[ think it is far better to be dumb 


F. You ſee theſe! girls are taupht to confitlet 
good manners as an exerciſe of humanity: it is 
in effect charity, and an eſſential part of our re- 


ligion. They are well taught, I ſay; and for 


the ſame reaſon, they will bring rich dowries 
to the men who' may have the good fortune to 
matry them. 

D. I enquired if they had read our favourite 
dook, Virtue in Humble Li; but I find they 
are not yet acquainted with it. They begged 
me to inform them what kind of book it is; 
and I told them, it ſuited' your circumfances ani 
mine ſo well, and wgrined our hearts fo much 
with the love of virtue, we valued it, next to 
the Bible; and when we had leiſure we read 
it, not for inſtruction only, but as finding great 
pleaſure and amuſement in it. | 

F. You might ſay this with great truth. You 
may alſo acquaint' them that the plan of the 
book is formed on this great principle, That 
the whole ſum and amount of life conſiſts in the 
exerciſe of piety and humanity z or in other 
words, the-love of God, and the love of man. If 
every thing is to be done to the honour of Gad, 
it muſt follow, that all our labour, and all our 
reſt, ought to be dedicated to him. This is the 
great end of living; and without it, life is but a 
childiſh amuſement, a mere rattle for children, 
You may tell theſe girls, that the author of this 
book, was a great favourite of my maſter, to 
whom I was under ſuch high obligations; and 
that during many years; he ſpent his hours, not 
employed in the duties of his occupation, in 
meditating and arranging propoſals for the moral 
and religious conduct of our fellow- ſubjects, 
with a view to the better regulation of their 

Ces | 9 ah lives, 
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Eves; the promotion of their induſtry; and the 
preſervation of their ſouls from eternal death ; 
obſerving, that “the advantage of living does 
not conſiſt in length of days, but in the right im- 
provement of them : for as many days as we paſs 
without doing ſome good, are ſo many entirely 
loſt :? and he conſidered that thoſe who labour 
for the uſefu] purpoſes of life, with the fear of 
God before their eyes, are continually combating 
evil, or doing good. You remember, Mary, that 
this gentleman. obſerves, that ſome authors write 

to gratify their vanity, by acquiring fame ;. others 
have a view to gain; and the ſmaller number to 
do god; but that he had hardly found any per- 
ſon of the leaſt genius, not being a clergyman, 
in the way of divinity, who would bend himſelf 
to the ſtandard of the peaſant and domeſtic, the 
good and uſeful tradeſman, or the farmer: he 
therefore took this part, and wrote a /arge volume, 
conſiſting of: a vaſt variety. of. matter, with a 
ſyſtem of moral and religious inſtruction, parti- 
cularly for ſuch people as you.and I. 

D. I told them ſo; and that we. found our-- 
ſelves much the better for the good and agreeable 
advice it. contains, . 

F. A very.ingenious divine (a) of my maſter's 
acquaintance, made this report of Virtue in 
Humble Life, I could not give you my 
opinion of it with judgmengand candour, with- 
out a deliberate peruſal of it. I wiſhed alſo to 
have the ſentiments of others ; nay, I proceeded 
with ſtill greater caution ; for I waited to have an 

experimental proof on the minds of the ſeveral . 
young perſons under my care. The reſult of all 
is, that the oftener I have read, and heard others 
ſpeak of this work, the more I liked it. The 
principles of it are well founded and excellent; 
the arguments concluſive; the Hiſtorical part is 
entertaining; and the devotional, rational, warm, 
and exalted: it is calculated to do more extenſive 
good, than any human production I ever read. 
J introduced it in the moſt ſolemn, and at the 
fame time the moſt engaging manner I could: I 
attended to the reading of the whole of it; ap- 
plying occaſionally the inſtructions and. obſerva- 
tions to their ſeveral. diſpoſitions and tempers; 
and I have. the pleaſure to aſſure you, they 
liſtened to it with great eagerneſs; and that it 
hath produced a manifeſt improvement in their 
converſation and manners. I have taught them 


(a) Rev. Francis Thompſon, Dublin. 


he ſeems to keep his eye on the good purpoſe for 


to conſider the reading of this book, as an in. 
dulgence and reward for good behaviour, It i; 
my clear opinion, and molt earne/? wiſh, that this 
treaſure of inſtruction and entertai's.ment, ſhoulg: 
be circulated, as much as poſſible, for the he. 
nefit of the riſing generation; to which I will 
contribute my utmoſt endeavours, hoping, when 
it is properly reviſed (6), it will be recommended 
to the clergy, as a circulating library for their pa. 
riſhioners. In ſhort, I think every parent, and 
every maſter, who wiſhes to have good children, 
and good ſervants, ought to enjoin the regular 
reading of it in their families : at the ſame time 
I will not heſitate to ſay, it is highly worthy of 
the attentive peruſal of the learned and preat,” 
D. This was ſaying much in its praiſe: 


which it was intended. 

F. The reverend gentleman went on in his 
remarks, by ſaying, © This book lies conſtantly 
on my table, with ſome modern productions, 
which contain ſtrong doſes of delicious poiſon: 
I think of them as of Cato's bane and antidote, 
which I do not ſcruple to obſerve to my reading 
viſitors ; adding, that if people of education 
will peruſe books of ſuch a dangerous tendency, 
they ought alſo. to read Virtue in Humble Lift, is 


a mitbridate. 


D. What did he mean by Cate's bane and m- 
tidote? 

F. The famous Roman patriot Cato, is fe- 
preſented. in a play, written by Mr. Ain, 
leaning on a table, on which are placed a dd, 
and Plato's book on the immortality of the foul. 


The firſt you may imagine this hero might ealily T 
kill himſelf with, which was no uncommon 1 
thing, even among ſome virtuous Romans : the " 
laſt informed him, that the ſoul, being immarta, 4 
cannot die.— This gentleman, on the peruſal > fath 
ſome libertine books, thought they were dead 5 
to- the morality and religion of numbers of our 7 
fellow ſubjects: but his good opinion of Van D 


in Humble Life, led him to think it might - 
means of inſpiring the reader with ſuch novo 
of God and the ſoul, as would reſtrain bin 
from wiekedneſs. ö 

D. New I underſtand the compariſon; 
what is a mithridate ? 


but 


(4) This alludes to the. f clit 
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Hectual than Venice treacle. It is called by 
this name from Mithridates, King of Pontus, 


who is reported to have ſo fortified his body 
inſt poiſon, according to the receipt found in 


his cabinet by Pompey the Roman general, that 

when he attempted to Kill himſelf, the poiſon 

would not take effect. 

D. It is beyond a doubt, that this gentleman 
thought highly of the deſign and uſefulneſs of 
this book. : | 5 

F. Another ingenious perſon ſays, „I have 
in the courſe of my life peruſed a vaſt number of 
books, but never yet found one ſo likely to 
promote the temporal, as well as eternal intereſts 
of the riſing generation, By reading with atten- 
tion, the mind is led into a pleaſing captivity, 
while the force of conviction leaves no room 
for doubting.” Theſe teſtimonials, Mary, 
added to my own ſenſe and opinion, induce me 

to believe it will do great ſervice to a number of 
ſuch as attend to what they read ; and read for 
the improvement of their minds, and the correc- 
tim of their hearts, in hopes to render them- 
ſelves acceptable to God. But you are not to 
imagine, the more a book is calculated for ſuch 
purpoſes, the more it will be eſteemed ; for this 
ſuppoſes the major part of readers are pious, — 
And as to thoſe who read merely in a critical 
view, they are too apt to look for faults, rather 
than excellencies and uſefulneſs. 

D. Elizabeth, upon this occaſion ſaid, “ I am 
ſure my ſiſters, as well as myſelf, are happy to 
bnd your father and you have ſuch a partiality 
for a book, the title of which pleaſes us ſo well : 
we ſhall long till our father provides it for us.” 
| told them, perhaps they might find many ble. 
miſhes, which neither you nor I could diſcover. 
dhe ſmiled, and anſwered, * In reſpe& to this 
part of the ſtory, we are not critics our good 
father taught us early the fable of the bee and 
the ſpider,” | 

F. What is That, Mary ? 

D. The bee purſued his occupation on the 
lowers of the ſame ſhrub as the ſpider ſpun his 
eh; the bee covered her thighs with honey, 
ule the ſpider diſtended his bag with poiſon. 
ing the bee with envy, mixed with ſurprixe, 
& 2 comes it,” ſaid ſhe, “that I am able 
7 ect nothing but poiſon from the ſame plant 

upplies thee with honey? I do not take 

a) 8 than thou doſt.“ It proceeds 
'> replied the bee, “ from the different diſ- 


poſitions of our natures : mine gives a pleaſing 
flavour to every thing I touch : whereas thine 
converts to poiſon That, which by a different 
proceſs had been the pureſt honey.” 
F. Admirable: this is truly the caſe, Mary, 
in many inſtances, not with reſpect to books 
only, but in every part of life. Thoſe who 
hear ſermons with a view to find fault, are ſpi- 
ders. The ſcoffer only adds to his fins, The 
candid hearer, as the candid reader, will reap im- 
provement, and enrich his mind, where the 
froward find matter for cenſure only. All hu-g 
man works are imperfect Happy is the honeſt 
man, who is watm in the great cauſe of religion, 
and writes with ſufficient ingenuity to engage 
his reader. The beſt book is the Scriptures : 
and happy are they who not only read the word 
of God, but think cloſely on what they read. 

D. I am ſure my couſins will be pleaſed. 
There are many deſcriptions which exactly ſuit 
their ſituation, and their father's, whoſe character 
is ſo ſingularly good. | 

F. I believe they will be pleaſed. Sir George 
has had an opportunity of knowing the ſenti- 
ments of various perſons. Upon my mention- 
ing the book, the other day, as a thing that 
pleaſed me, he gave me a copy of ſome com- 
mendations of it, which had come to his hands, 
particularly a letter from a lady of fortune of his 
acquaintance, to whom he hath recommended 
this book, I brought it with me; and if you 
pleaſe you may ſhew it to your couſins. 


To Sir George Friendly, Bart. 
Dear Sir, 


* Am to acknowledge my obligations for your 
obliging letter, which accompanied Virtus 
in Humble Life. After ſpending a conſiderable 
part of my younger days in Lendon, I am hap» 
pily arrived at years of reflexion, and conſider 
what I ought to do to render myſelf acceptable 
to God. To this end I have turned an eye of 
pity towards my ſervants, and behold their igno- 
rance and careleſſneſs with compaſſion. I think 
it is owing to the negligence and 1mpiety of maſters 
and miſtreſſes, that domeſtics are not rendered 
more governable-: at the ſame time I acknow- 
ledge it to be an arduous taſk to keep them 
within bounds, 
Bleſt as I am in the virtues of my children, 
gratitude to the God of my fathers, calls on me 
E 2 to 
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to point out by, every means in my power, 


the way to heaven ta my tenants, domeſtics, - 


and the whole village, where I have influence. 
I have recommended many books to them, in 
times paſt, but I have not met with one which 
ſuits my purpoſe fo well as this which you 
have ſent to me. It breathes the genuine ſpi- 
rit of chriſtianity ; yet. it is wrought up with 
fo pleaſing a variety, I could not keep it. out of 
the hands of my daughters till they had gone 
through it. 

A man finiſhing his work with a manual 
of devation, might at firſt lead one to think it the 
offspring of ſanaticiſm; but nothing can be more 
xemote from any ſuch ſpirit. It is gaod ſenſe, 
improved by ſime and obſervation ; and evidently 
the effect of the experience of. one who feels his 
own imperfections ; and ſeeing thoſe of. other 
people, has thought much on the vanities of 
life. Several of the ſubjects are handled. in a co- 
pious manner, and ſame well finiſhed. The 
ſtyle is elegant, without any flowery embelliſh- 
ments which.can confound an unlettered reader. 
Many of the inſtructive parts are ſententious, 
therefore the more ſtriking. The hiſtorical part 
is. agreeable and entertaining. The whole 
abounds in ſuch ſentiments as afford the poor 
a. ſumptuous. repaſt. I never peruſed a book 
abounding more in philanthropy ; nor any one 
in which. the heart appears to have had a greater 
ſhare. Amuſement is blended: with true chriſ- 
tian rules of conduct, and the mind maintains 
its balance under the moſt trying circumſtances. 


Temporal happineſs, liberty, and the love of. 


our country, as built on the everlaſting founda- 
tions of moral rectitude, and the ſublime pre- 
cepts of chriſtian doctrines, are rendered familiar. 
The higheft cannot read without pleaſure, nor 
the /aweft without edification. The part the 
moſt important, and from which I expect great 
advantage, is that which relates to the ſacrament 
of our Lord's ſupper; in their attention to 
which, I found my ſervants and tenants, and in 
general the labouring part of my neighbourhood, 
deficient to an aſtoniſhing degree. This evil is 
ſo general, one would imagine many believed 
they might be chriſtians without remembering 
Chrift, This ſubject is handled in ſo ſcriptural 
and perſuaſive a manner; the reaſoning is fo 
ſtrong, yet familiar; and fo. many. true lights 
are thrown on it, ſome of which are new to 
me, I think my dependants will prove tham- 


friend; as if they had learnt to act upon friv 
ciple, and were leſs mercenary in their views. 


ſelves. to be as ſtupid as oxen, er ihcdrelgith. 
as the children of perdition, if I cannot, by 
means of this book, open their eyes to the true 
ſenſe of the ſcriptures, and a right underſtand. 
ing of their. own eternal intereſt in this point, 
I have the pleaſure to tell you, that ſeveral of 
my ſervants actually receive the ſacrament, fron 
the conviction derived from this bock. 

The ſcenery of this piece lying in the coun. 
try, the more intereſting it becomes to the far. 
mer and the peaſant. The drama is confined to 
a father and his daughter, two of the moſt inti- 
mate relations in life : they talk of things and 
perſons in a copious and. intelligent manner, 
treating no character of the living, or the dead, 
without ſuch a portion of tenderneſs for the 
weakneſſes of human nature, as gives us high 
impreſſions of their good-will to mankind. 

Filial piety. and paternal love diſplay their 
charms in ſuch full luſtre, methinks I give ny 
children, and receive from them, a pleaſure, 
which. I never felt, in the fame degree, before, 

Several of my ſervants, who have read this 
book, are apparently the more inclined to do their 
duty, and treat me with a higher reſpect, as their 


The ſingular regard which this gentleman 
has ſhewn to domeſtics, muſt be highly flattenng 
to them. The part he takes in the moſt inte- 
reſting concerns of their lives; and the inſtruc- 
tion he gives them, particularly the females, 
ought to excite their eſteem, whilſt they ſhe 
their gratitude by obſerving his precepts, ad 
ſhunning the dangers againſt. which he wan 
them, with ſa much regard:. 

The daughters of. my tradeſmen and tenants, 
to whom I recommended this work, at fi 
drew themſelves up forſooth, ſaying, be wert 
not going into ſervice ; and therefore Firtu i 
Humble Life did not relate to. them; thoug), 
by the by, many of them muſt be om: = 
But when. I informed them my. daughters 4 
I had read it with pleaſure, and learnt fo 
it how to behave ourſelves to our ſuperidr 
as well as our equals. and inferiors; and 7 
princes might peruſe it, they alſo were induced 
read; and now I hear they reliſh the book en 
highly; and thoſe who may, and thoſe who by 
ot go into ſervice, I dare ſay will be cop” 
the better for it. My labour, you may PF. f 
is not loſt-on them ;. nor will the book, I 0% 
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de conſidered as unworthy attention by thoſe 
who live in the ſame degree of affluence as you 
* my eguals or ſuperiors will not take any 
uns to promote religion and virtue, let them 
at leaſt be ſilent, not only with regard to the 
worthleſſneſs of their domeſtics, but alſo the 
rentagion of vice, which poiſons the root of na- 
timal government. It is evident, that we all 
are, juſt as we are trained, and kept within the 
hounds of virtue and religion. 

The quantity of the good promoted, or the 
wil cured, is the meMure by which I judge of 
the value of a book. Tn theſe ſeveral views, 
your recommendation ſhall ſtand on a diſtinguiſhed 
ſhelf in my library. 

You, Sir George, who are never. ſo happy 
as when you are doing good, will therefore for- 
give the length of my epiſtle in theſe overflow- 
ings of my heart, I conſider myſelf as under: 


the higheſt obligations to you; and I beg you 


will let Lady Friendly know I think of her, not 
only with the higheſt eſteem, but that ſhe is ſo 
much the happieſt woman in the world, in being 
allied to you, who not only do good yourſelf, 
but are the inſtrument, under Providence, of the 


good which many others do, particularly her 
who is, 


With the moſt perfect eſteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your moſt aflured friend,. 


and ſervant, 

A a 
D. Surely this letter gave Sir George and 
Lady Friendly. much delight: and I think. it 


will be no leſs grateful to my couſins, The lady. 


= wrote this letter is as ingenious as ſhe is 
A. Whatever ſhe may think of the lite- 
ary merits of the book, her zeal to promote 
@rifian knowledge, and diffuſe happineſs, are 
*y conſpicuous. I believe the dialogues will 


; ledge, that they turn upon a great variety of 
ap ſubjects, on which are found many 
leful reflexions and admonitions, enlivened by 


2 number of characters, ſtories, fables, &c. 


(a) Monthly Review. 


pleaſe your couſins: the ableſt judges acænow- 


42 (3) Critical Review. 
this edition, the firſt volume contains 84 converſations : the former contained only 23. 


adapted to intereſt the reader in the different to- 
pics offered to his conſideration (3). Theſe 
young women will find, that the whole forms 
a ſyſtem of morality and religion, adapted to the 
capacities of ordinary readers. In theſe dialogues, 
there is that unaffected ſimplicity, that ſober 
piety, that candour and philanthropy, which 
diſtinguiſ::s moſt of the former productions of 
this benevolent writer (6).” | 

D. What did they mean by. ordinary readers ? 

F. Such as you and I, and other people who - 
aſpire at virtue and religion, and not the reputa- 
tion of learning and deep knowledge. I have heard 
Sir George ſay, that the author, whenever he 
thought he could do good, took great pains. He 
is now old, and has a good title to leave off writ-- 
ing. He alſo ſays, that theſe dialogues are drawn, 
for the moſt part, from real life, and are, as the 
lady fays, the moſt rational appeals to the un-- 
derſtanding and the affections: that there is 
much real hiſtory in them; and that the inventive 
part is diveſted of the extravagance of romance, 
and kept within the ſober bounds of probability. 
That a book ſo calculated to keep us within 
the paths of virtue, muſt likewiſe operate as a 
means to induce offenders to leave the errors of 
their ways. That it contains the pith and mar- 
row of many a good volume, and may ſerve as a 
complete library to thoſe who poſſeſs but few 
other books. 

D. Do not ſome think it too long? 

F. At firſt view they were frightened ; but 
when they ſet out on their journey through it, 
they found the way ſs agreeable, they withed it 
to be longer. There are many reſting places (c): 
and you may tell your couſins if, before they 


make an end, the beginning ſhould be new to 


them, the deſign will be ſo much the better an- 
ſwered. The more the heart. is renòered pious 
by the firſt peruſal; the greater delight will the 
underſtanding receive from the fecond : and yeu 
remember that the author ſays, that he never- 
meant his reader ſhould hurry through it, as 
girls read novels; to ſee the cataſtrophe ; who 
dies, or is born,. 1s married, or continues a vir- 
in.“ 
; D. Yet ſuch details captivate by their no- 
velty. 

F. As to-novelty, Mary; as one generation. 
ſucceeds. another, the world will cver afford 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure to thoſe who are in the early ſtages of 
fe. Every one of the leaſt attention muſt be 
ſenſible, that it is not the number of pages 
-which are read, nor the delight the fancy may 
receive, that will do the good which ought to be 
done, but the attention of the. heart, in dwel- 
ling on the rationality and piety of the ſenti- 
ments, and impreſſing them ſo ſtrongly on the 
mind that no temptations ſhall be able to efface 
them, 

D. It is not the loweſt of mankind who are 
the objects of this book. 

F. No; not the loweſt : but Sir George 


ſays, he has not -a domeſtic of common ſenſe, 


male or female, who has read it, but ſay they 
underſtand it very well. *Whether the daughter 
of a poor farmer, ſuch as you are, or an inn- 
keeper, the pariſh clerk, the gardener, or the la- 
bourer ; or if we advance, the tradeſman or the 
gentleman, the ſon or the ſervant, the prince or 
the beggar ; I ſee not how any can read, and 
not be pleaſed and edified. As to the object 
of the book, they are all intereſted. Human na- 


* ture is the ſame; and as the ſoul of man 1s 


equally the object of the divine compaſſon, the 
ſame common attention is due from every one to 
the important concerns of the life to come, The 
author obſerves, ** "That to captivate the ſloth. 
ful and careleſs by the attractive ſmiles of nl. 
pion, and check the career of the wicked by the 
terrors which ſhe holds out, is the point he 
keeps conſtantly in his view.” I have told you 
the opinion of a gentlemen, not leſs diſtinguiſhed 
as a ſcholar, than an advocate for chriſtiani 

which he profeſles (a). He who teaches with a 
zeal becoming the glorious profeſſion of a mi. 
niſter of the goſpel of Mi, may be allowed 
ſome friendly prejudices in favour of a book 
calculated for ſuch great ends and purpoſes, 
With you and me, I hope it will /ive, though 
ſome books of learning and genius, in which 
virtue 1s not particularly intereſted, ſhould, in 
the courſe of human affairs, fall into the depths of 
forgetfulneſs. If you, my daughter, will attend 
to what is ſaid in it, through the whole progres 
of your life, be it long or ſhort, you will im- 
prove your under/tanding, delight your heart, and 
Prepare your ſeul as a fit offering for heaven] 


E ALIUVT.M 


At the Houſe of their Couſin Robert. 


Comparative view of the ſentiments of the lady of diflinftion in the cauntry, and another court lad 
in town. Expoſtulation of the guthor with, the caurt lady. The opinion of the lady who wrate the 


Female Advocate. 


D. PXTREMELY The lady's letter to 

Sir George delighted them much. Their 
remark was, that »/eful leſſons, with regard to 
aur conduct in this life, and fit proviſion for 
That which is to come, are of much greater 
conſequence to mankind, than any thing that is 
merely brilliant, ornamental, or ſerves only to ſet 


us off to advantage, during the ſhort journey of 


us mortals in this our pilgrimage on earth. For 
that how little ſoever the phraſe may be under- 
ood, life is but a pilęrimage. 

F. This was very well obſerved : but till you 


(a) Page 26. 


will find the eye of the multitude, whether the 
chambermaid or the lady, will be catched by the 
brilliancy of appearances. There is but a {mal 
part of mankind capable of examining things t9 
the bottom. What a different fort of language 
ſome fine ladies in town talk, from that of 


the lady in the country! Sir George told * 
of a converſation the author actually had with 2 
lady of his acquaintance, upon the ſubject of 
this book. She ſaid, How can you, who t 
a man of underſtanding, imagine you can 2 


d with the pi ſe of a father, or 
cos with the piety, or the ſenſe of a. e 
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daughter, whom you have introduced as the prin- 
eipal characters of your dialogues,” His anſwer 
was, Madam, you will be beſt able to deter- 
mine this queſtion, if you will read what I have 
tten ; otherwiſe it cannot poſſibly do you any 
If your ſervants become the better for it, 
you will reap ſome benefit from their virtues. If 
any one of them proves an example of piety, you 
may ſecretly bluſh, and perhaps grow better in 


writ 


ur own conduct. You will not be ſurprized 


that I ſhould preach, I am deſcending .into the 
vale. of years; you are going up the hill, to 
take a view of the world, and may have different 
proſpects of it. Many a long day have I beheld 


the vanities of men! Many of the faults of 
others are obvious to me; and fo are many of 


my own. I preſume to talk the language of a 
pbileſopher; I therefore ſay, it is probable you 
ſtand in need of ſome correction, ſuch as my book 
may give you. If this word is harſh, call it 
admmition, if you pleaſe. Do I now officiouſly 


iatrude on your gayer hours? Let me remind 


you, it is not always ſpring, nor ſummer : do 
you wiſh to reach the winter of your days? 


What do you imagine will then contribute moſt 


to your comfort, and brighten your proſpect ? 
Let not the ſmoothneſs of your ' brow be ruffled 
by any diſdainful look, nor imagine that I am 
the leſs your friend for daring to talk thus, I 


wiſh your hopes may always bloſſom in the fulleſt 


charms of ' vernal beauty. As years roll on, 
your paſſion for amuſement, of a leſs ſerious na- 
ture, will be lulled to reſt: and may all your 
enjoyments be pure as the limpid ſtream, bright 
as the meridian-ſun, and calm as a ſummer's ſea. 
You are not ſo young, but that you know ſome 
degree of ſorrow is the lot of every mortal : but 
I truſt that your proſperity will never be im- 
paired by the want of virtue; nor your adver- 
fity be devoid of conſolation In ſpite of all your 
charms, cer long you muſt deliver up your mate- 
rial part, to be the ſport of the elements: earth, 
ar, fre, and water, will have their reſpective 
ſhares.” She ſmiled at the formality of his phi- 
loſophical diſtinctions: yet recollecting herſelf, 


beauties of the faireſt flowers, though they ap- 
pear irrevocably loſt, your bodily frame, charm- 
ing as it now is, when it ſhall become mere duſt 
and aſhes, will again unite with your angelic 
ſpirit: in the mean time, I am perſuaded you 
will look up to heaven, in humble purity and- 
zeal of heart, in hopes of ſuch a frame of mind, - 
as will be acceptable to the great Lord of all, 
You are ſenſible, that without his favour there 
can be no ſolid happineſs in either world, —You 
alk me why I give wiſdom to a country girl? 
Why not, Madam? Drop the thought of the 
peaſant ; and if you eſteem the education which 
her good father gives her, amidſt rural ſcenes, . 
and the ſentiments which nature inſpires, far 
ſhort of that which mercenary maſters give in 
great cities, you may conſider her as a well-in- 
formed young woman, and a genuine chriſtian, no 
matter whether ſhe make butter in a churn, or 
embroiders in ſilk and gold, on a tambour. As to 
the ſubſtantial value of . her occupation, you - 
find your greateſt favourite more inclined to 
give up a gala waiſicoat, than renounce his breake - 
fat!” 


D. What did ſhe ſay to this? 
F. Say! ſhe rather looked ſerious ; for the 


man ſhe wiſhed to marry, happened, in good 
earneſt, to be inconſtant. Our author continued 
his diſcourſe — It is ſometimes dangerous to 
make compariſons ; or I ſhould add, that native 
modeſty and ſimplicity have charms which no 
laboured art can bring ſo near the throne of the 
graces, My female character, as a chriſtian, - 
upon the compariſon, eclipſes all accidental ſu- 
periority. She ſeeks for wiſdom, not forming 
her judgment by any finical rules of faſhionable - 
delicacy. 
the poor or rich, the buſy or the idle, you are 
ſenſible, as things are managed, the taſk is ar- 
duous : great riches, and extreme poverty; ſu- 
perhcial knowledge, and grols ignorance, equally 
militate againſt religion. If in attempting to 
guard her facred ſhrine, I ſuffer, I expect no 
miracle to be wrought in my favour ; but I hope, 
Madam, you will not forſake me, nor my favou- 


Whether I apply my addreſs to 


with much politeneſs bid him go on; and he rite object in the perſon of the daughter of this 


continued, “ do not mean to give you a dreary 
view of the tremendous ſcene of nature, or the 


honeſt man. I conſider an upright, poor, and 
pious man, in a view of dignity and regard, as 


order which the ſupreme Architect of the world he claims a more immediate affinity with the 


will follow in the diſtribution of the matter you 
ae Compoſed of, when your tenement Hall fall: 
ut as nature, in her yearly courſe, reſtores the 


1 


Father of the poor. Vu who have under/tanding, 
and a heart, drop the diſtinction of fortune, 


and the ſoppery of life; then you will rather 


envy . 


2 a. 
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envy than deſpiſe that ſynplicity and reſolution, 


in the cauſe of virtue, which, in every event, 
eclipſe all the worldly ſplendor which can at- 
tract the eye, or captivate the fancy. For 
what is worldly greatneſs ? —the ſhining of a 


glow-worm, dcriving its brightneſs from the 


dark ſhade that ſurrounds it ; whilſt poverty, ſup- 
ported by a ratimal confidence, and true faith in 
God, darts forth rays of glory! Whether 


in any caſe, a certain portion of exthuſtaſm 
1s of ſervice to mankind or not, I leave you. 


to determine : I hope you will find my doc- 
trine as gentle as the ſummer's breeze. The 
dictates of reaſon, and the purity of the heart, 


are the pedeſtals on which the faith of a chriſtian 


ſtands : and That which cannot be accompliſhed 
by means of faith, as it contributes to the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, we muſt refer to a judgment. 
ta come. I am not the 'lels your friend, becauſe 
I make ſome inferior claſſes of my fellow-ſub- 


jects my chief object. J hope my appeal to the 


common-ſenſe of mankind, in defence of religion, 
will entitle me to yer charity. Neither are you 
to imagine I differ much from the reſt of the 
world: I am not diſintereſted : I aſpire at the 
performance of a taſk, which may be acceptable 
to That righteous Judge of men, before whom 
ven and I muſt equally prepare to ſtand arraigned. 
Permit me therefore to recommend this boo? to 
your protection, I tell you my thoughts ac- 


cording to my experience: and I expect more 
good from the -m;Areſs of the family, than from 


the maſter of it. Men are wont to aſcribe to 
your ſex, by far the greater degree of /ev/ty ; but 
in the ſame [breathe acknowledge you poſſeſs by 
much the largeſt portion of piety. If this be 
true, you ſtand at leaſt upon equa] ground ; for 
of all kinds of abuſes of reaſon, impiety is the 
moſt ſhocking. If it be true, I ſay, that your ſex 
enjoys ſuch a ſ#periority, for ſo 1 will call it, 
conſider how you may employ it moſt advanta- 
geouſly, Unite all the honeſt arts of female 
ſoftneſs, with the manly dignity and fortitude of 
a chriſtian; and, by brightening the proſpect of 
the life to come, render your preſent happineſs 
the more complete. —Example deſcends : the 
miſtreſs who is beſt taught, will be moſt atten» 
tive that her domeſtics ſhall know their duty. 


That ſervant who. is - unfaithful, to ber 64, 
The moral, world is already in a drooping ſtate. 
let the admonition which is ſalutary to the foul, 
as wholeſome aliment to the body, be .neglegeq 
and religion will droop and die, Much d 
Madam, on your care: the larger your fortune 
and connections, and the higher and more yz. 


luable your talents, it is to be preſumed the mae 
charming your virtue will appear in the eyes of 


men: and I appeal to your own heart, if you can 


poſſibly miſtake the point, if things are not eyen 
ſo; and zf they are, will you not, for your ohn 


ſake, act a conſiſtent part? 
D. Excellent! — What ſaid Sir George with 
regard, to this admonitjon to the fine lady? 
F. She knew the author was her admirer, and 


a friend to mankind. Nor was ſhe. ignorant of. 


what her hopes ought to be, 
D. He faid nothing in diminution. of the 
charms of youth, or the maje/ty of beauty, And 


allowing for education, what difference can there 


be between the mi/reſs and the maid, with reſpet 
to good and evil. 

F. Majeſty of beauty, Mary!/-—Yougive beauty 
a high epithet, 

D. I obſerve it carries a high command, 

F. Is nat the world governed more by art and 


217, than by beauty: Have you a mind to 


tell your couſins the ſentiments of another lady (a), 
diſtinguiſhed for her elegant and harmonious 
compoſitions, Who talks in plain  Engli/by, and 
commends the deſign and execution of the work, 
She ſays, I have peruſed the book with great 
pleaſure, I am charmed with the piety and be- 
nevolence of the worthy author's views; and 
think the work well calculated to anſwer his in- 
tentions, as it ſeems to comprehend (to uſe his 
own phraſe) a ſyſtem of „ village ethics? and 
a moſt excellent one it is. From the variety of 
the ſubjects on which he writes, and the enter- 
taining manner in which he treats. them, it ap- 
pears ta me as a work exceedingly proper to be 
put into the hands of young people of ſuper 
condition, as well as of thoſe in the leer ranks of 
life. In the ſecond dialogue (5), 1 think be 


juſtly cenſures our ſex. for our criminal inatten- 


tion to the duties of family religion: but That, 
like many other of our faults, is perhaps t* 


What ſecurity can you have in the fidelity of conſequence of a wrong education, Thole who 


have 


{«) Miſs Scatt, of Milborn-Port, Somerſenſbire, author of the Female Advocates 


(5) Firſt Edition, in 8vo. 
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have ſober parents or preceptors, are told that 
modeſty is the chief ornament of women; but 


t always taught to know in what true 
conſiſts : hence we are led to form a 
vaoue idea of it, which often influences our 
duct through life, and cauſes us to act in- 
conſiſtently with our character, as rational beings, 
wr as chriſtians. So far are many of us from do- 
| ing our good works to be ſeen of man, we ab- 
ſurdly imagine the impoſſibility which there 
ſometimes is of their eſcaping their obſervation, 
ig a ſufficient excuſe for our omitting to perform 
them. A truly modeſt woman will no more 
omit to practiſe the duties of a chriſtian, becauſe 
ſhe cannot perform them in ſecret ; than ſhe will 
perform them merely to attract the notice of the 


they are no 


The notions of charity in the 5th dialogue, 
are very ſoothing to thoſe benevolent minds, 
who are wont to complain of being incapaci- 
tated, through the rigours of a narrow fortune, 
for the exerciſe of the external acts of benevo- 
lence, The author ſays (32), A tear offered 
up to miſery, where only a tear can flow, will 
be pleaſing to the tender Father of mankind.” 
What a ſtriking idea does this ſentiment convey 
to the mind, of the divine benignity, and the 
univerſal extent of the duty of charity !” 

D. This lady's remarks are in general as judi- 
cious, as they are favourable to this book. 

F. When you are inclined to thoughtfulneſs 
and amyſement, and do not with to gallop through 
tae book for the gratification of your curioſity, 
you will, as J have told you, be more pleaſed 
with the ſecond reading, than you were with the 
fr). The lady juſt mentioned, in one of her 
leuers to her friend, ſays, -<< In ruminating on 
the excellent tendency of Virtue in Humble Life, 
theſe lines fell from my pen: 


* Whilt others pant to graſp the wreaths of 


Thy boom feels a nobler flame. 
I teach the careleſs, and the weak to guide; 
10 check the vanity of reas'ning pride; 

0m low purſuits to rouze the thoughtleſs mind, 
warm it with the love of human kind; 
o break the force of faſhion's tyrant ſway, 
| truth and virtue lead the way; 
love divine t' inflame the glowing breaſt, 


And fix its views on realms of endleſs reſt : 


And point where 


(a) Val, & page 42. 


O glorious aims — Ambition all divine ! 

A nobler meed, than Fame can give, is thine I 

The tranſport, talents well employ'd impart ; 

The peace that flows from rectitude of heart! 

When Fame her minions blazons to the ſky, 

If envy breathes, their laurels fade or die : 

But Virtue bids defiance to her rage, 

(A flower that bloſſoms in the froſt of age !) 

Ves; ſbe ſhall flouriſh in immortal bloom, 

When Fame's proud trophies ſink in endleſs 
gloom.” 


D. Excellent! Methinks this /ady's verſes 
upon the book, inſtruct one as much as the book 
itſelf, She muſt have read it with as good a 
deſign, and as much judgment, as it was written 
with, | 

F. And what do you think of theſe lines which 
came from another female hand (6), a lady no leſs 
diſtinguiſhed for the purity and melody of her 
verſe. The numbers are of a different kind, 


but the commendation of the book much. the 
ſame. 


“ Feeling heart! for ever glowing : 
Ever warm for Human kind: 
From whoſe genial current's flowing 
Pureſt ſtreams of love refin'd. 


Like th' induſtrious bee, ftill ſipping 
From each flow'r of fragrant bloom ; 
Various balmy ſweets collecting, 
Still t' enrich the hive at home. 


Like him too, thy ſtores are offer'd 
Lenient balſam for our race ; 

Still with gracious mildneſs proffer'd, 
Fraught with ev'ry healing grace. 


Tender care thy pity moving, 
For the hapleſs train of woe ; 

Still thy Maſter's ſteps purſuing, 
Still thy deeds with mercy flow ! — 


Conſcious virtue ſure rewards thee, 
E'en in this rude vale of tears: 
But what truer joys await thee, 
When the Lord of love appears !” 


D. I obſerve the laſt lady takes her idea from 
the induſtry of the bee; comparing this com- 
tion of the author's ſentiments, and those of 
other writers, to the ſweetneis of honey; ſo 

| | plealing 


(3) Author of Poems with a Dramatic E ntertainment, May 1771. 
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pleaſing to the taſte, and fo falutary, both as food 
and medicine, Which of them is the greateſt 
moraliſt, is difficult to determine. They are both 
muſical : their lines flow with harmony, and 
pleaſe me much. They make me think of what 
you have often ſaid, that women may be juſtly 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the devout fex : 
and it is very obvious this is a kind of book 
admirably calculated to pleaſe ws, 

F. I think it will pleaſe women and men too, 
who are well diſpoſed. There is food for the 
fancy, as well as nouriſhment for the under- 
ſtanding ; and much correction of the natural 
corruption of the heart; at the ſame time that 
it warms it with charity and the love of God. 

D. Was not the author much flattered by 
theſe lines in praiſe of his work ? 

F. Juſt ſo much, I ſuppoſe, as they made 
him hope his book, whatever imperfections 
he might be conſcious it had, would anſwer 
the good end and deſign which he had in view. 
I dare ſay he was very ſincere in meaning to do 
good. Strictly ſpeaking, it is the ſentiment, not 
the man, they applaud ; for a very bad man 
might write a very good book. 

D. Not a very bad many I believe, could 
write ſuch a book as this; or if he were ſo bad, 
his book would rife in judgment againſt him. 

F. So indeed, I believe : but there are many 
ſuch inſtances in the world : though hypocriſy 
is a leſs dangerous evil than daring prophane- 
neſs. As to praife, May, all beyond the con- 
ſciouſneſs of labouring to do good, is the fooliſh- 
neſs of folly ; it is the vanity of the heart, not 
the benevolence of the ſpirit. It ſometimes 
prefies men on to action: many are fools enough 
to believe all that is ſaid to them, even when 
people commend themſelves : But this is of no 


intrinſic value to the poſſeſſor of the vanity, nor 
to any body elle. 


D. The author ſurely thought himſelf þ; 
obliged to thoſe ladies. The praiſes of Women 
of underſtanding and genius, which favour {, 
much the religious principles he adopts, mf 
have given him the higher opinion of his oyn 
ſincerity, | 

F. Perchance, as you imagine, it afforde , 
higher gratification, than the more ſolemn com. 
mendations of men of letters. Devotion with. 
out enthuſiaſm, and ſimplicity devoid of folly 
and weakneſs, are to be found, I hope, in 
quarters; but they are not the charaQerifticaf 
marks of the age we live in. Wherever ood 
ſenſe and piety appear, the ſenſible and pins, 
whether men or women, will expreſs their fatis- 
faction: and I am glad to find it ſo yell 
marked by the pens of theſe ingenious ladies, 
People who write upon a principle of beneto- 
lence, expreſs their approbation of every work, 
in proportion to the u it may be of, to 
inſpire the mind with the love of virtue. The 
ladies not only commend the author, but teach 
him what he ſhould aſpire at. They ſeems 
if they meant to fire him with the ambition of 
gaining credit with the world, to enable him the 
better to do good to it. When that deſire ends, 
indifference begins; and good and evil loſe much 
of their diſtinctions in our eſteem. What ſhould 
any one with to live for, Mary, but to ds god? 
What mars happineſs, deſtroys life. What true 
joy can there be, which has not its foundation in 
virtue? The true glory of man conſiſts in hi- 
mility; not in the appearance, but the reality and 
ſubſtance of it in the ſight of Ged. Vet I gun, 
that he who ſets no value on a good repute, 
may be as careleſs of the event of his actions, 
of the bad principles that produced them. 11% 
conſciouſneſs of good intentions may ſupport him; 
but to ſee thoſe intentions anſwered, mult b 
delightful to his ſoul. 


D. Y repetition of ſome of your ſentiments 
ſurprized my couſens. They looked at 
each other, as not expecting fuch remarks from 
me, | 
F. You learn from me, as they learnt from therr 
father. Allowing for difference in education, I 
preſume even the maid and the miſtreſt are much 
alike in their propenſities to good and evil. In 
general, the ſervant who has virtue enough to 
have reſpe& for her -n7/treſs, will form her taſte 
accordingly ; and if the favourite book of the day 
is not recommended to her, ſhe will ſteal the 
reading, and fave ſome ſcraps of knowledge: 
it ſhe hath common underſtanding, ſhe will find 
ſomething to pleaſe her : if ſhe was ever taught 
the duties of religion, though the remembrance 
ſhould have been buried in the tomb of folly, it 
will riſe again, and triumph over her negligence 
and diſſipation, 
D. If the miſtreſs is unhappily a ſtranger to 
all books of a moral und religious tendency, 
ought ſhe to expect any virtue from her ſervants ? 


F. A lad example does not always prevail; yet 


it favours the corruption of the heart; and the 
Led have mercy on thoſe who live within its 
banefal, influence. My maſter uſed to ſay, 

Whether beauty appears in its greateſt luſtre 
without any decoration, is a queſtion not fully 
decided; but we are ſure that virtue, which is ſo 
much ſuperior, often paſles unheeded for want 
of thoſe ornaments which attract the eyes of 
vomen.“ He obſerved, “ that elegancy is as com- 
Patidle with ſimplicity, as politeneſs with hu- 
"nb and that the heart of man cannot keep 
D : — Peace and concord, unleſs good manners 
Kane decorum are preſerved. Without 

8 into a particular compariſon of the lady, 


CONVERSATION X. 


At the Houſe of their Couſin Robe rt. 


The force of goed dr evil converſation. The duty of women of fortune towards female domeſtics. The 
danger of bad example. Civility due to women of all conditians. The deſcription of an hongſt man, and 
a good father: His care of his children. The character 


affluence, as oppoſed to contentment, 


and her female ſervant, the ſuperior knowledge of 
the one ſhould come in aid of the 7gnorance of 
the other. Diſcourſes on morality, and reflec- 
tions on human nature, particularly in conver- 
ſation, are the beſt means we can make uſe of to 
improve our minds, and gain a true knowledge 
of ourſelves; and conſequently to recover our 
ſouls out of the vice, ignorance, prejudice, or has 
bits in which they are involved. This being 
eſtabliſhed as a truth, the next great object is to 
find a way to the heart, as well as the under- 
landing, by reading; and where the young ot 
the aged are pleaſed with any real good book, 
they may be ſure of being profited by it, it it is 
pleaſant, The great ſecret of life is to make 
pleaſure virtuous, or rather to render vi plea- 
ſant. The principal character of the boox you 
have recommended to your couſins, has this lic 
neſs with ſome of the heroes of antiquity ; he is 
employed in tilling the earth. If he often ſpeaks 
like a philoſopher, he had the advantage of ſerv- 
ing a man of education, and learning his virtues, 
Whatever ſhare nature or grace has in this cha- 
rater, we muſt conſider that true greatneſs of 
mind ariſes from acquaintance with the moſt im- 
portant objects; and doing all the good poſſible 
in our ſeveral ſtations, upon the beſt and nobleſt 
principles; not from rank or condition. The 
doctrines recommended are ſupported by chriſ- 
tians and phileſophers of the greateſt eminence, 
whoſe ſentiments may be read in the abſtract, 
without the labour of deep ſtudy. 

D. The author ſays, he conſiders eommon 
ſenſe and reaſon more valuable than learning. 

F. This is evident in every page: and to 


know how to guard againft the engines of ini- 


quity, which the evil ſpirit employs to work the 
ou deſtruc- 
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deſtruction of mankind, is the moſt important 
ſcience. The glory of conquering in, ſhould 
raiſe our thoughts above all other vifortes, and 
afford more joy, than all the triumphs which at- 
tend the greateſt proſperity of mankind. 

D. Ve confine ourſelves to ſober humble life. 

F. Ay; and for this reaſon we have the bet- 
ter opportunity of conſidering the charms of 
moral rectitude, which do not furniſh an idea of 
worldly grandeur, or give any falſe glare to life, 
to put out the eyes of the underſtanding. The 
queſtion with our author is, not what temporal 
advantages his farmer or his daughter ſhall en- 
Joy, but how they may, in the iſſue, crown 
their lives with a glorious immortality ] They 
leave the reſt to the Providence of God, and the 
peace of mind which virtue always enſures, The 
good farmer reminds his daughter, that death muſt 
be her lot; and as an honeſt girl ſhe takes warn- 
ing, He urges her in the ſtrongeſt terms, to ex- 
pect a judgment to come; aſſuring her, that one 
of theſe two things muſt follow ; either ſhe will 
be happy in heaven, or miſcrable in hell. 

D. This is coming home to the heart, as well 
as the underſtanding, if theſe are not both cal- 
lous : but I think ſhe makes an excellent girl: 
would to God I were half fo good 

F. She is repreſented as ſenſible, that what- 
ever her preſent condition may be, ſhe muſt 
build her hopes on a foundation more durable 
than the globe on which ſhe ſtands. —In con- 
ſidering the happy effects of a virtuous life, in 
the perſon of a young woman, we muſt view her 
in'a ſtate of innocency, ſuſceptible of the moſt 
generous ſentiments which chriſtianity can in- 
ſpire; not elevated with the hopes of riding in 
her coach, nor taught how to inveigle a young 
maſler, but reminded of the advantages of being 
honeſt and pious, agreeable to her miſtreſs, and 
perchance of being one day married to a labo- 
rious honeſt man. An undue encouragement. to 
promote the indigent abave meaſure, is not 
within the rules this author recommends. 

D. I have applied what I read, to myſelf, and 
I find it teaches me how to. conduct my ſteps in 


the ſafe/t manner, through the /lippery paths of 
youth, 

F. I dare ſay you receive pleaſure as well as 
profit from this book. With regard to. myſelf, 
the rational affection of a parent to a child, car- 
ries with it the idea of the trueſt charity, and 


pureſt love of human kind, It is one of the 


moſt grateful offerings that can be made to the 
great Father of mankind. The moſt virtuou 
hold it as ſacred, as the contrary is abhorrent © 
common honeſty. When we extend this con- 
ſideration to the ſtate after death, all things bel 
look mean, —PBeing perſuaded, as I am, of the in. 
immortality of the ſoul, you are ſenſible that I ſpar 
no pains to preſerve you, my daughter; anxious 
to make you a fit inhabitant of heaven | Happy 
the land where the authority of a parent is duly 
exerciſed and attended to; and his love for his 
children equally. pious and judicious, devoid of 
that partiality we lately ſpoke of, which is ſo 
apt to extinguiſh the light of reaſon; yet ſo 
tender as to engage him in any hazard, rather 
than behold them in danger of everlaſting pu- 
niſhment, — 

D. The author treats his farmer's daughter 
with more civility than is uſually ſhewn to per 
ſons in an humble ſtation. 

F. I like the book ſo much the more: Every 
woman loves civil treatment: He conſiders that 
her ſex entitles her to ſuch a behaviour. We ar 
often deficient in this reſpect towards our equals 
and ſuperiors; and ſtill more towards our inferir:; 
the evil grows out of liberty, and may be owing to 
the privileges our women enjoy, more on an equal- 


ity with men, than in other countries; or perhaps 


being generally left as the guardians of their own 
honour, men ſuppoſe them capable of being their 
own proteftors. To whatever cauſe we aſcribe the 
want of civility which we often fee, it is the 
offence which women can. leaſt forgive. This 
is a virtue of the inferior claſs, being little more 
than a mechanical kind of decorum ; but it helps 
to poliſh manners, and refine politeneſs into hu- 
manity, which is the beſt preparative for the di- 
ties of a chriſtian. Upon this principle, ab 
ſhould ſometimes yield up a portion of what 
they deem their prerogative, rather than by 3 
rigid exaction of right, do wrong, by departs 
from the rules of civility to women. 

D. You talk, my father, as if you wee 
moſt ſincere friend to my ſex. 

F. A gentle treatment is beſt calculated to make 
an impreſſion on the native ingenuouſneſs of the jt 


male mind : it is more eaſy to flatter women ino A 
love of virtue, than prevent their being woo the 
by denouncing vengeance. Where nothing Þ an 
terror is preſented to the mind, it creates * 
abhorrence, which terminates in a contempt o 15 | 


inſtruction, or a deſpair of amendment. 1 ” 
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wad, that in the factifices which the ancient 
heathen world offered to Juno, on occaſion of 
their marriages, it was their cuſtom to throw the 
gall of the victim behind the altar, to ſhew that 
nothing but harmony ſhould reign in that ſtate of 
life, How much more are the worſhippers of 
the true God, and believers in the religion of 
Chrif, in every relation they ſtand to each 
other, to abſtain from all practices tending to 
diſturb peace and concord, This being a common 
obligation eſſential to decency and decorum, it 
ſhould always be attended to with the utmoſt 
wor I agree with you entirely. "Thoſe who 
marry, not having this end in view, deſerve to be 
wretched. 

F. The author of Virtue in Humble Life, re- 
preſengs the father of his young woman as a very 
honeſt man, formerly an upper ſervant, as I was; 
and by attending occaſionally to his maſter's 
converſation, and reading ſome of his books, 
he has picked up a conſiderable degree of know- 
ledge, and applied it to real life. This, Mary, 
is more than ſome of our ſuperiors, renowned 
for their abilities, have had ſenſe enough to 
do, He ſuppoſes that his ruſtic philoſopher 
reſpected the memory of a good maſter, exactly 
as I do mine: and it appears that he has not 
forgotten the leſſons he had learnt from ſo good 
a maſter ; leſſons which few maſters teach, and 
fewer ſervants learn, He retails them to his 
daughter, with the tenderneſs of a father, and 
the zeal of a ſaint, | 

D. From your account, one would imagine 
this gentleman's book was particularly intended 
to inſtruct ſuch perſons ꝭs you and I. 

F. All kinds of perſons are inſtructed by it. 
read it with pleaſure. It gives my thoughts a 
pious and a tender caſt, which I have endea- 
voured to improve, for hour ſervice. The au- 
thor makes neither the father nor the daughter 
ay or do any thing romantic, or beyond what 


may be found in real life, If we behold a good 


man, whoſe heart is in its proper place, and 


Whoſe blood beats time with his reaſon and un- 
derltanding, though his condition be humble, if 
be has ſeen the world, and is capable of drawing 
the line between the virtues and vices of it, the 
more we enter into his life and manners, the 
mare uſeful leſlons we ſhall learn from bim: 
or let us examine things with the utmoſt preci- 
u, we {hall find that it is a man's wn works, 


and not another man's words, which muſt exalt 
him. | 

D. I believe there are many envied, becauſe 
of the praiſe. beſtowed on them; though in 
reality they are very wretched. 

F. That is often the caſe. My maſter uſed to 
obſerve, that although we ſhould not ſeek for 
reaſoning philoſophers in villages, there are more 
in that ſituation, who are practically ſuch, than 
the great imagine; adding, that whatever com- 
plaint thoſe who live in affluence may ſometimes 
have reaſon to make, the villager often bears a 
number of cares more like a reaſonable and ac- 
countable being, than people in high life uſually 
ſupport a ſingle ſollicitude: for, ſaid he, & with 
the humble and laborious, the body and the mind 
are both kept in action; and the ſucceſs which 
crowns the induſtry of a virtuous man, affords 
matter for triumph in his breaſt : if his labours 
ſhould only give him a ſcanty meal, yet it allays 
the miſeries which invade his condition, and gra- 
tifies his underſtanding and affections: but the 
ſickneſs of the heart, created by a redundance, the 
viciſſitudes of fortune, or the turbulency of con- 
tending paſſions, puts theo whole frame into a 
Fever. Hence the mind ſeeks reſt in objects which 
cannot give it; or looks out for ſome diſtant 
precarious good, in the flattering hopes of graſp- 
ing at joy, which generally eludes the embrace.” 
You cannot but feel in your own boſom, that the 
love of peace and re is natural to a well-ordered 
mind ; and where the heart is divided by a habit 
of contending with many difficulties, the burthen 
of them is not ſo heavy as when it has only one 
great care to combat. 
D. Do you think ſo? We all deſire to mend 

our condition! | 


F. Yes: but with regard to wealth, which 


ſo much diſtinguiſhes mankind, though it may 


change our objects, it may not mend our condition, 
nor render us more happy than we were before ; 
for habit, health, and turn of mind, conſtitute fe- 
licity more than fortune. —You ſee that the 
truly hone/t peaſant dies in the order of nature, 
and calmly reſigns his life: the rich are often in 
miſery from the dread of parting with theis 
wealth, and are torn from the earth, with the 
ſin of reluctance to ſubmit to the decrees of 


heaven. The author ſtrives to teach the doctrines 


of contentment ; well knowing that we are apt to 
fix our thoughts ſo attentively on things the 
world calls goed, either in proſpect or enjoyment, 

| | we 


1 
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we neglect to arm againſt the evils which' ſo 
often attend us, It is no wonder then to ſes 
ſo great a part of mankind languiſh in ſetret for 
contentment and peace of mind ; for if theſe are the 
rewards of virtue only, it is in vain to ſeek for 
them in riches, honoxrs, or worldly glory !— In 
theſe views he meditates on the thoughts of his in- 
feriors ; he conſiders the variety of the windings 
of the ſoul, and what it is that creates ſo much 
pain as we daily behold. He concludes, that the 
pleaſures which the ſoul generally admits of, 
under the circumſtances of the moſt refined edu- 
cation, upon the whole of life, do not exceed 
thoſe of an humble fortune, From hence he 
teaches us to contemplate the amazing benignity 
of the great Author of nature, and to praiic him 
for his wiſdom and goodneſs in thus framing the 
conſtitution of the moral wor id, 

D. Every diſcharge of duty from one human 
being to another, in every ſtate and condition, 
carries the mind to the fountain of all goodnels, 
from whence ſuch ſtreams of benignity flow. 


good we do, the more we delight in doing ig, ti] 
at length cſlom becomes a ſecond nature, He why 
earneſtly endeavours to promote the welfare d 
others, if he chaſtiſes himſelf, ſo as to be 00. 
tally reſigned to the gracious will of Heayen, 
may juſtly call himſelf a happy man! It _ 
on this principle the author of Virtue in Hunt) 
Life endeavours to inſpire his readers with cha. 
rity, and a deep ſenſe of the power of religion, 
conſidering his labours as an offering at the d. 
tars of piety and humanity ; hoping that why 
he had written would, in good time, during hi 
life, or after it, make its way to the heart, and 
anſwer the glorious ends he had in view. 

D. I will endeavour to retain as much u 
poilible of theſe ſentiments, for 1 am ſure ſuch 
ſenſible young women as my couſins, will male 
them the ſubject of their thoughts, in preference 
to the beſt written novel which has appeared ig 
this century, or in any former time, 


CONV ERS AF ION NM. 


At their Couſin Robert's. 


Character of an honeſt man, and a true patriot : his manner of living in the country. His tenderneſs fi 
bis children, His diſinterefled conduct on occaſion of appeaſing a riot. His ſpeech to the mob; aid 
his declining of popular honour, Deſcription of modern nominal patriotiſm. 


q | 
D. HE is above flattery : he ſhakes his head 

when I praiſe him, and fays, © you 
ſhould take more care how you expreſs your ap- 
probation of your friends.” I obſerve he never 
diſtreſſes one with an exceſs of civility : he feems 
only to wiſh to be as agreeable as he is kind. 
Every word he utters conveys inſtruction. 

F. He is a good man, Mary! His own 
mind being at peace, he is poſſeſſed of a marvel- 
lous power to make others happy. He hath long 
been eſteemed a man of the moſt equal temper, 
and ſtricteſt probity. All the farmers apply to 
him to decide their quarrels: and he hath the 
art of ſending them away contented. He pro- 
miſes with caution, and keeps his word with 
honour, 


D. Our couſin muſt be a happy man, thus to 


keep peace, and ſee juſtice done in his neioh- 
hourhood. | 

F. He lives within compaſs ; and his family 
enjoys all that is neceſſary : ſuperfluities he call- 
not afford; therefore neither himſelf nor his fa- 
mily ever viſit great cities. He ſays, ſuch jor 
nies anſwer a bad end to more than half th 
people who make them; for they learn to m. 
creaſe their expences and wants, without acquir- 
ing the means of relieving them. You obſerve 
that this family is always employed 1n wort, : 
fludy of ſome uſeful kind; but it is not wo 
hours of recreation. They ſing with the bir l 
ſmile with the verdure of the fields; and exp! 4 
their gratitude and thanks to Heaven, as often 
the ſun riſes and ſets. 


D. The conſtant morning and evening 1158 
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which the family offers to the Almighty, is as | 


ing a circumſtance, as it is, dutiful to the 
great Father of all families. - 

F. Far more pleaſing than the ſacrifice of 
time to the tumultuous pleaſures of city amuſe- 
ments. They are not vexed with a train of 
uſeleſs domeſtics ; but conſider the ſatisfaction 
of being able to ſerve themſelves : and therefore, 
as you perceive, keep no ſervants, except for the 
loweſt drudgery. The neighbouring gentlemen 
conſider the maſter of this family, as a man of 
great virtue and reſolution, above partiality to 
any party; and of ſo great moderation, as to be 
able to reconcile their ſeveral intereſts, better 
than any other of their neighbours ?—Would 
you think it poſſible, that a man of ſuch conſe- 
quence, ſhould be employed in any of the labo- 
rious duties of the field ? yet, he ſows his own 
corn, He is more truly a farmer, than any one 
who calls himſelf a GENTLEMAN FARMER : 
but he is not the leſs a PATRIOT. 
day, there was a great tumult in the next mar- 
ket-town ; upon which, the magiſtrates defired 
him to repair thither. Though his fortune is 
not ſuch as to make him of any conſideration, 
in point of wealth ; yet as a virtuous underſtand- 
ing man, he is eſteemed and honoured. He ha- 
rangued the people in theſe terms: Conſider, 
my friends, that your own welfare, and the pub- 
lic good, is one and the ſame object. We can- 
not poſſibly let you periſh, without periſhing 
ourſelves. The intereſts of neither can poſfibly 
be advanced by a turbulent behaviour and loſs 
of time, What haryeſt can this produce, but 
poverty and diſtreſs? You are ſenſible, that with- 
out government, no owe of us could exit ; but 
what government is there, in 2 init; you offer 
to theſe gentlemen ? If you aſk for the thing 
that you ſtand in need of, as fellow-createres, as 
fellnw-ſubjeQs, and fellow-chriftians, would you 
act like the raging of the ſea ? Would you over- 
whelm, like the boiſterous waves, and periſh in 
tne ſtorm of your own creating. For ſhame | 
let us be reaſonable in all we do, that our re- 
queſts may come with their due force.” Then 
looking towards the gentlemen, he ſaid, I am 
Perſuaded, gentlemen, it is not want of hu— 
. or regard for your fellow- ſubjects, 
4 2 occalions ſuch tumultuous aſſemblies N 
be Pap 2 ind;lonce of ſome, and the irreſolu- 
5 others; and perhaps the thoughtleſneſs of 
more. Thele furniſh occaſion for much 

I 


The other 


diſtreſs, not to theſe our fellow- ſubjects only, but 


to yourſelves alſo. Let me now adviſe you to 
provide uſeful labour for theſe hone? men, whoſe 
intereſt it is to make you their patrons, This is 
the true way of making ſuch a diſtribution - of 
your gvod things, in ſuch meaſure and degree as 
Divine Providence requires at your hands. You 
are the maſters; theſe are your ſcholars. For 
God's ſake teach them what belongs to their 
happineſs: it is by their induſtry, their piety, 
and their ſubmiſſion to government, by which 
they muſt live; not by loſing their time in r:9t- 
ous meetings.” Then appealing to the mob for 
his own conduct, he ſaid, «© You know that I 
am a friend to all, gentle and ſimple, lord and te- 
nant, In wealth I am but little ſuperior to the 
meaneſt of you; nor in labour am I leſs abun- 
dant : I have nothing to hope for, but from my 
love to God and you and I fear none but God !— 
You all know I would hazard my life to preſerve 
yours; but I will not countenance any turbulent 
humour; for That is to be your enemy: in the 
end it would deſtroy you !” His diſcourſe was 
with ſuch authority from reaſon, humanity, and 
common-ſenſe, and his grey locks fo venerable, 
the mob ſtood filent, gaping with a/t9niſhment. 
The ringleaders knew him, and his character. 
They ſaw that he ſpoke from his Heart; and at 
the moment he treated them as turbulent and 
thoughtleſs, he hazarded his life without fear. 
He courted no applauſe : it was of no ſignifica- 
tion to him, who had no private end to ſerve. 
In a word, he appeaſed their tumults. They 
ſhouted applauſe, and promiſed him to return to 
their own houſes, in confidence that he would 
take care of them. Upon this he bowed his 
head, and ſhed ſome tears ; as if he mourned for 
the occaſion, whilſt he rej:iced at their diſperſion. 
He then begged leave of the gentlemen, to re- 
commend to them ſome regulations in behalf of 
the poor, with reſpeEt to the price of corn. 
Gentlemen,“ ſays he, © I entreat you to con- 
ſider, whether in the iſſue yourſelves may not 
be gainers, whilſt 20% at is at a high price, as the 
poor are taught to think it, to diminiſh ſomewhat 
of the expence of your tables ; and what you ſave, 
to devote to ſome uſeful building, where labour 


is required, and ſtill more to the cultivation of 


ſome waſte, or bad land. By giving employment, 
you will lower your pozrs-rates, This will re- 
lieve both rich and poor. It will increaſe the 


circulation of property, and in no reſpect hurt 
| you 


Ce aim 
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you as individuals; it will be the ſafeſt prop of 


the ſtate, as it will tend to diminiſh the prices of 
the neceſſaries of life. But the great misfortune 
is, you keep ſuch a vaſt number of horſes, and 
feed them ſo highly with oats, they devour the 
land. 1 reckon that you have at leaſt .it 


thouſand in the kingdom, for mere pleaſure 


and parade, more than you had forty years ago: 
theſe ſupernumerary horſes conſume as much 
grain, as a fifteenth part of the people of Eng- 
land eat (a). What are we come to? Is it 
not obvious, that a whole people may be extrava- 


gant like a private perſon, and eat themſelves up? 
I grant, that to hear complaints of want, and at 


the ſame time ſee the poor diſdain the bread 
that Heaven ſends, as if a great part of the flour 
of wheat might be rejected, which I hear is the 
caſe in London, and moſt great towns; this 
is ſuch an inſult as common ſenſe cannot bear. It 
is ſuch an outrage againſt Providence, it ſhocks 
reaſon and humanity ! Are we come to that pe- 
riod of extravagance and folly, that this garden 
of the world; this granary of the earth, is diſ- 
treſſed for want of a ſupply of grain? Is it not 
apparent, that if you were now to convert a 
quarter part of the oats which your horſes con- 
ſume, into grots, or oatmeal made of good kiln- 
dried oats, you might have removed all foun- 
dation of ju/? complaint, with regard to the ex- 
orbitant price of grain in this neighbourhood ? 


Compute how many quarters this ſuperfluous 


food amounts to, within a circumference of five 
miles.—And as to theſe riatous meetings, alas 
how many are created by the people drinking 
up their food in an exceſſive uſe of malt liquor, 
What country can bear ſuch extravagance ? 
Fine oatmeal, with water and a little milk, all 
the world knows makes admirable food, particu- 
larly for children and aged perſons ; or indeed for 
any body. Diſcountenance the uſe of butter : 
let not ſo much be eaten in your families. Give 
your ſervants the milk. Be arbitrary in good 
works /—If any one becomes wantonly turbulent, 
and diſturbs your peace, ſend him into ſolitude, 
and bring him to his ſenſes. There are but 
two ways of governing: reaſon and religion for 
men who have not loſt their wits ; and rods for 
the backs of fools, If reaſon will not operate 
on ſome minds, without a degree of ſeverity, let 
that ſeverity be well weighed and conſidered. 


(a) Reckoning fix millions of people only, and ſeven quarters of oats only for each horſe's annual ce, 
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Will you ſend delinquents to our public priſont, 
to aſſociate with offenders, ten times more Wicked 
than themſelves ; where you are ſure they enn 
reccive no inſtruction for the correction of the 
error of their ways ?-—ls this a rule of condug 
ht for a wiſe, free, and intelligent nation, un- 
der the glorious light of the goſpel ? I do not 
mean to extol my country, as if it were the 
centre of probity and honour : I ſhould be happy, 
if we were as upright as we are ingenious : but do 
we not live more in terror of robbers, thieves, and 
murderers, than any people on the civilized 
earth? Why is it ſo? Are proper means taken 
to prevent it? No: — You complain, that the 
terror of death is not ſufficient to reſtrain offen- 
ders, Is it that they are ſo ignorant and undiſ. 
ciplined? - they muſt be better taught. But do 
you take the proper methods to teach them? 
We are a daring people; daring in wicked- 
neſs, and require a ſtricter curb. - The mild 
of our government operates againſt us. You 
perceive, that the number of malefactors in- 
creaſes annually, and is now reached to a moſt 
enormous height. For Heaven's ſake let us try 
the force of /o/itude to bring men to a right ſenſe 
of their condition, As evil communication de- 
ſtroys morality, good will cheriſh it. Divide 


your priſons, and houſes of confinement and 


correction, into private apartments : let them 
be enlarged for the reception of priſoners in 
ſolitude. If you have not room, build ; but 
for Heaven's ſake no longer expoſe offenders, 
till crimes become atrocious beyond correc- 
tion, Keep up a ſenſe of ſhame, Shew that 
you are friends to virtue, and if you feel the 
force of humanity and religion, you will commu- 
nicate the ſame ſentiments. If you have not 
room, I ſay, build till you ſtrike the wicked 
with terror! If a thouſand cells are wanted, pte: 
pare them: the more there are, the fewer wil 
be tenanted. You ſee how many poor wretches 
ſuffer death, with a gaiety of ſpirit, as if ther 
was no hereafter ; yet they tremble at folitud! f 
The laws, in ſome capital caſes of death, will take 
their preſent courſe, In the ſolitary impriſonment 
let the time of confinement for crimes be pro- 
portioned to the offence ; let the priſoners have 
proper food and lodging, light, ſpace, water, - 

ſweet air; let them have books, but 19 cm 


except for the time they are daily attended * 
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pious and intelligent clergyman. We all the 
we arts of humanity be employed, and all 
perſuaſ | | 
the terrors of a. judgment to come, be ſet before their 
eyes ! If they continue impenitent, ſee who will 
be tired ſooneſt ho you, who by authority of the 
laws confine ; or they who are thus confined. Are 
any of us ſafe without repentance Teach them 
to repent. But the evils in queſtion, demand 
temporal puniſhment :. can any puniſhment be 
deviſed more humane, than That which I am 
now propoſing ?—Does any promiſe to be more 
effeftual ?— I repeat, if you had an hundred 
ſuch priſons, and by the force of the terror of 
them, they were all empty, would not the ſpace 
be ſanctified, and the rays of righteouſneſs ſhine 
on you, in reward of your mercy :? Let us bluſh 
to talk of the glory of our government and laws, 
whilſt we are ſubject to ſuch numberleſs cala- 
mities, as our ignorance, our indolence, our lux- 
vries and exceſs, give birth to, and cheriſh ! Let 
us endeavour to ſtqp the current of iniquity, 
leſt it ſhould become ſo powerful, as to over- 
whelm every effort of piety, humanity, and 
That noble ſyſtem of laws, which coſt our an- 
ceſtors ſo much blood, and which they have 
tranſmitted down to us with ſo much zeal and 
care, let it not be rendered uſeleſs in your 
hands! To talk of /iberty, without promoting 
peace, 1s not leſs abſurd, than to think of being 
religious without virtue. have lived more years 
than ſome of you gentlemen who are now pre- 
ſent, Such as my abilities are, I have exerted 
them on many occaſions, It would be great con- 
ſolation to me, in my laſt hours, which are near at 
band, if my experience and thoughtfulneſs could 
be of any uſe to you, ok. to your children! 
God knows my heart! If you judge of my diſ- 
courſe, by the ordinary rules of modern civility, 
Jou may be tempted to take offence, or think I 
preſume too much upon my grey locks I love 
Jou all | I have many children of my own; and 
lhould rejoice to think I left them in a proſperous 
land ; nay, I flatter myſelf ſome of you will con- 
der my numerous family, for my ſake. I truſt 
Jour means, that liberty and virtue, will walk 
hoy in hand. Let us hope to ſee every one 
"arge his duty with propriety, according to 
A condition in which the great Lord of nature 
in placed him, and the talents entruſted to him; 
* 2 the hour of death ſhall come, no one 
\, "Ker a painful thought.in looking back on 
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his own imudolenee, or want of care, to anſwer the 
great ends of his creation! This was the 
ſubſtance of his harangue. 

Di. And a noble, ſpirited one it was! I 
perceive that he is as full of the conceit of im- 
priſonment in ſolitude, as you are; it muſt flatter 
you, as being ſo far the ſtronger evidence of the 
propriety of the deſign. But what did ' theſe 
gentlemen ſay ? | | 

F. They acknowledged that our priſons, as 

now managed, are ſchools for pick-pockets, high- 
waymen, houſebreuters, and murderers : That 
nothing is ſo terrible to the perverſe part of man- 
kind, as ſolitude : That nothing can be more 
ſafe, humane, or pious, than the doctrine of e- 
litary cells; whether as a puniſhment for capital 
criminals, or in many caſes, for young beginners in 
wickedneſs : — That a week's confinement might 
operate more on the minds of young offenders, 
than any device which has yet been thought of: 
and as to thoſe who are otherwiſe incorrigible, it 
will be the beſt preparative for both worlds: 
'That in all probability, the plan will operate 
happily in reforming the manners of the people ; 
and ſhew an example to parents how to keep 
their children in due ſubjection, by following 
the ſame method toward the refractory, even in 
their own houſes, as is now ſometimes done with 
good ſucceſs — That the commitment to ſuch 


cells, being in the hands of the magi/trate, they 


need not have more or leſs authority than they 
now poſſeſs; but that they might exerciſe judg- 
ment and juſtice with a greater mixture of awe, 
as well as mercy and tenderneſs ; and be leſs ſub- 
ject to convert their office into a traffic.” My 
couſin obſerved to me, that ſeveral gentlemen 
in the commiſſion of the peace, then preſent, 
ſmiled at the word traffic, acknowledging there 
is too much of it! Some who were not 
inclined to buſineſs, took notice, that if this 
plan took place, they ſhould have fewer vexa- 
tious applications made to them for trifling of- 
fences, as the terror of the cells would ſpread 
its influence far and wide. Theſe conſiderations 
determined them all to apply to the next quarter- 
ſeſſions, in order to engage the county to build a 
priſon of large extent, divided in the manner 
my couſin has recommended. 

D. I am glad of it, with all my heart. Pray 
what reſolution did they come to, in regard to 


the uſe of milk inſtead of butter; and a ſupply of 
G good 
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good oatmeal, by being leſs liberal in the food of 
their pampered horſes, and more indulgent. to 
their fellow- creatures. | 

F. Some of them, I underſtand, determined 
to follow my coigſin's advice, and all- confeſſed 
that a conſiderable portion of. the beſt nutriment 
might be provided. 

D. If I remember right, you once told me, 
that a vaſt quantity of oats was conſumed weekly 
in London. 

F. Eight thouſand quarters in a week; which 
at. eight. quarters to each horſe for a year, will 
maintain near fifty thouſand horſes; and ſo many 
there may be, for »/e and pleaſure, in London and 
ten or twenty miles round. It is now near thirty 
years ſince we have imported a great quantity of 
this grain from foreign countries, Can any thing 
he a ſtronger proof of our extravagance *—Not- 
withſtanding all our.induſtry, and the good price 
which in its ordinary. conſequences. ſhould en- 

courage the growth of this, and every. other 
Kind of grain; yet. you find it is not ſufficient.. 

D. This indeed ſeems to be a proof, that we 
light our candle at bath ends: and what is to be 
the end thereof ? . 

. That we ſhall one day be obliged: to alter 
our. expenſive way of living. Upon this occa- 
ſion, the magiſtrates invited. my couſin to par- 
take of a ſplendid dinner. His anſwer was, 
Lou. will excuſe me; I have ſons and daughters 
at home, who expect me. with impatience, not 
knowing what may have befallen me. Beſides, 
to ſay the truth, I never chuſe to fit down to 
more than. one- diſh of meat.; not.caring to teach 
my children to became riotous livers; or to ima- 
gine themſelves to be in want, when. they have 
enough of the good things of Nature. Nor doth 
it ſcem to me conſiſtent, at. the moment that the 
poor are in diſtreſs, to make any, ſumptuous re- 
paſtis. I am ſenſible this. is not the language of 
modern. times; but it. is. maſt. conſiſtent with the 
principles which 1 have adopted.“ | 

D. Have we many ſuch men, who.adhere to 
their own principles, and.will not go out of the 
true path of life ? 

E. Our modern nominal patriots and demagogues 
live high : many conſider how.they ſhall turn the 
mob to account; and employ their abilities in 
managing their paſſions: not with an uniform 
diſintereſtedneſs, or inflexible regard to the poor ; 
dut a vanity and oſtentation, which make ho- 


neſty:redd@ with ſhame at their-meanneſs, aw 
the proſtitution of honour. | | 
D. Virtuous men cannot: court-applauſe, - 
F. No: They aſpire at-ſomething higher: they 
look up to conſcious. rectitude, and fincerity gf 
heart: they ſeek the fear and love of God, the 
great ruler of the earth, who ſtilleth the madneg 
of the people, as he doth the raging of the warez 


Theſe are higher motives, than ſeeing dirty em. 


thrown into the air. | 

D. Is it true what the news-papers tell us, of 
horſes. being taken out of carriages, to be drayn 
hy men? | | 

A. Tes: 
their mother to the temple, but in a wantonnek 
of. mad applauſe, harneſſing themſelves like 
beaſts J and calling on liberty act like the viii 
Have. Upon this occaſion, the town offered 
my coulin. a preſent of a piece of. plate, To 
which he returned this anſwer:: I do not chuſe 
to have my. throat cut by robbers; nor yet to pay 
a tax for an unneceſlary thing: nor, with ſub- 
miſſion, do you judge well, if you expect that] 
ſhould be of any uſe to you on a like occaſion, [ 
do not mean to ſhew. a diſdain. of your favour; 


but I ſay the offer. of. a preſent. is not for ur 


credit; nor would the acceptance of it be for 


mine. I think you have a right to all my poor ſer- 


wces, as a member of the community, under 
whoſe laws I and my family are in a ſecure and 
flouriſhing ſtate : nor would I act. ſo as to ap- 
pear to be biaſſed by any motiues, but ſuch as art 
the real. ſentiments of my heart. Be- aſſured, 
that I will always defend your rights in common 
with my own, whenever. I think we are juſtly 
offended.. This is my, rule of conduct: al 
others appear to me vain, childiſh,. and without 
the leaſt ſtability.. The laborious life of a yeaman, 
wha is. feeding many. mouths by his own induf- 
try, is more glorious in my eyes, than the 
ſhining indoleni magnificence.!”? | | 

D. 2 this a m_ romantic diſintereſtec· 
neſs in our couſin ?. | 

F. Not. if you examine things to the bottom. 
Inſtances of forbearance in a much higher de 
gree, were not. rare among the ancient Rande; 
but without regard to their peculiar t 
ſtances, and the notions in which they were u 
it. is not. difficult to diſcern, that our couſin has 
more exalted ambition, than ſuch Har d 2 
ter d men, who ſleep till noon, and do no yood 


not as the ditiful „m, who they 


r Tc. 
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in the remalnder of the day. The greateſt 
difference in the manner of men's living is, the 
ſatisfaction which one man feels in his breaſt, 
and his jeyful, calm expectations of death; com- 
pared to the thou ghtleſſneſs of another, or his 
ſad apprehenſion of a life to come. Whether the 
covering of his bed be a common blanket, Or 
velvet embroidered with gold; the comfort and 
the warmth is. the chief obje&t. Our couſin con- 
ſiders life, only as a paſſage to a country he is 
nearly arrived at; and conſequently, whatever 
contributes moſt to his hopes of happineſs, That 
is, for the ſame reaſon, the beſt thing for him. 
He knows, that amidſt the luxuries and corrup- 
tion which reign in great cities, virtue is become 
rare; and that he ſhould find it almoſt impoſſible 
to live in peace and innocence, ſupport his dig- 
nity, maintain his character, and educate his 
children, when ſurrounded: by people of ſo many 
oppoſite opinions, different .habits, and claſhing 
intereſts. He conceives, that the weat would 
not be able to ſee the purity of the principles on 
which he acts; and the avzcted would:reject him, 
and his principles alſo, as a conſtant reproach 
to them: and as to the w/e, ſays he, they 
have work enough on their hands, without re- 
garding me. If,“ ſays he, „I could have ob- 
tained a place at court, to bow to lords and ladies, 


I ſhould not think myſeif the happier ; but per- 
haps I might be in a ſtate of fervility, which 
not being accuſtomed ito, would be intolerably 
irkſome to me.“ 

D. Do you think honourably of ſuch a condi- 
tion? | 

F. Why ſhould I not? But you fee he 
prefers his preſent ftate, in-which he-gratifies his 
reaſon ; ſecures his virtue ; indulges this genero- 
lity; and triumphs in his love of freedom, with- 
out interruption. 

D. Do you not apprehend that pride ha 
ſome ſhare in his conduct? | 

F. We muſt not enquire toe deeply, not 
even to examine our own hearts. A conſcious 
hum:lity excites ſome triumphs in the breaſt, 
Let us give pride its true bent, and it becomes a 
common friend to mankind. 

D. Did he ever live in a city? 

F. Ves, for many years: but he ſays his heart 
doth not now betray him: he hath continnal 
opportunities of thinking calmly ; but what he 
might do in the buſtle of a multitude, furrounded 
by magnificenee, 4s hard to ſay. Pride is ſo in- 
fectious, Mary, I have ſeen a footman to a lord, 
inſult a gentleman:: but his inſolence and imper- 
tinence degraded him,.and he loſt his place, You 
know my thoughts. on this ſubject. 


CONVERSATION XI. 


* 


At their Couſin Robert's. 


Oration on temperance, ſpoken by a boy. Reflexions on temperance. Cuſtom in the Eaft, Prolongation of 
life, depending on temperance, Ty general ton great a quantity of aliment conſumed. A made of living 


recommended to lengthen life, 


F. CONSIDERING their age, not in the 

leaſt inferior to the girls — though for 
the ſame number of years, you will always find 
Jour ſex in childhood or youth the moſt forward. 
t s joy inexpreſſible to behold ſo numerous and 
* dered a family ! George hath an excel- 
* heart, very attentive to his bock; inge- 
"Fay and exact; the very image of his father: 

e lay he will do honour to his family. 


| D. Harry is a fine boy, very ſprightly, and 


no leſs ingenious; perhaps he may require a 
ſtricter eye, being never at his caſe, unleſs he is 
employed: but having good ſenſe, may be con- 
trollable. Thomas and James are alſo ſenſible, 
manly boys, with ſuch candour and ingenuouſ- 
neſs, as win the heart, Tom is not yet fourteen ; 
he entertained us this morning with an oration 


upon temperance and frugality, expreſſed in a 
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better manner, than I ever heard from the mouth may drown our bowels by drinking je band 


of a nan: 1 not only underſtood every word he 
ſaid, but I felt the force of the argument in my 
heart, from the manner in which he ſaid it. 
F. Do you recollect it? | 

D. I cannot repeat it as he did; but I re- 
member the ſenſe, arid moſt of the words: 


« 'TTEMPERANCE is the friend to reafon ; the 


companion of religion; the child of virtue; and 
the parent of Health it is another name for vir- 
tue herſelf; for the command of the paſſions de- 
pend upon her. | 

Wine for the aged, or melancholy, taken as 
a cordial, is good; in common uſe, it is hurtful ; 
when abuſed by excels, it introduces every enemy 
that can invade the human ſoul. On the one 
fide, it bringeth gladneſs of the heart, and chear- 
fulneſs of mind; on the other, * bitterneſs and 
brawling ; increaſing the rage of a fool till he 
oftend, diminiſhing ſtrength, and making 
wounds.” He that is valiant in wine, will de- 
ſtroy himſelf, or others. 

Let us rejoice that we are happy, in moſt 
parts of this fertile iſland, in excellent water : 
this is the great bleſſing of nature —the grand 
preſervative — the ſovereign balm that comforts 
the thirſty traveller !—lt is this which gives life 


to him that fitteth upon the throne, or treadeth 


the earth with naked feet —gcer is our common 
liguor; and when good in its kind, is excellent 


for thoſe who work hard, as it both nouriſhes and 


cheers ; but the pure element which nature pro- 
vides, is the grand medicine, as well as aliment of 
life. It removes the fatal effects of intemper- 
ance / ; 

What crowds of the 1/crable go to water- 
drinking-places, and recover | But ſuch are the 


ſad conſequences of a habit of intemperance, 
they uſually return to their former way of living, 


and die ten or twenty years ſooner than they 


might, entailing the gout and other diſorders on 
their children. 


+ Now mark me well, my friends! Though 


water is the beſt preſervative from. diſeaſes, we 


(a) Four or five grains of ſalt of wormwood will render.a gallon of Bard water, /oft. It We 
alkaline on the vitriolic particles which renders it what is vulgarly called hard. Many hav alſo tried 


meaſure : and this ſeems to be the reaſon why i 
is more in eſteem in theory, than in pradig. 
Hard water (a) may be rendered ſoft ; and that 
which is not wholeſome, by boiling, and in. 
fuſing certain herbs, may be rendered healthy (). 

<< If we take a thouſand young men, of the 


fame age, of the ſame kind of parents, occupied 


in the ſame way, and uſing the ſame labour or 
exerciſe ; let five hundred of them drink Wine, 
as is the cuſtom of the gentry; and the ref, 
ſmall beer, water, milk and water, (or any thing 
except cyder, wine, and ſpirits) ; and ther 
ſhall be fy of the five hundred attacked with 
the gout, to three of thoſe who abſtain from wine, 
Whether the real wine, or the coloured lun 
which they often give us, taken in any quantity 
be the worſt of the two, I know not. 

Let us allow to nature, That which nature 
needs : and the cheaper we ſupport life, in 
health, ſtrength, and comfort, the more happy 
it becomes : we are the better enabled to fuccour 
our aMicted neighbours ; and by example teach 
them to know, that to one diſtreſs occaſioned by 
the ordinary events of life, and the courſe of 
nature, fancy creates an hundred. 

«© The wealthy make a parade in covering 
their tables with ſuperfluous food, and take 
much. thought what they ſhall eat, and whit 
they ſhall drink: and what do they, but invit 
diſeaſes, and nurſe mortality ? 

« When hunger calls on us to preſerve lit, 
the pleaſure of eating bread, is beyond that d 
feaſting on all the dainties with which the table 
of the rich are ſpread. 

« Chearfulneſs and refreſhment are likewiſe be: 
promoted by /imple food, and the agreeablenels 
ſociety. My father has formerly been a gue# 
great tables, for the purpoſes of charitable meet- 
ings, or to cultivate a good underſtanding wick 
the great: I have,” ſays he, as often obſerved, 
in what manner the countenance hath betraycs 
the diſapprobation of the heart, in thus labeurf 


through a feaſts while the ny deſpiſed the " 


fucceſs in beer which is in a corrupted ſtate, and reſtored it. - 


(5) Particularly ground-ivy,, ſage, er. roſemary, The ſalts of herbs being dry. are more eafily ext 


? he 
by infuſion than when green the great fault is, that ſuch infuſions are generally made too wy " 
palatable, and therefore are but in little uſe. We make a parade with China tea; but we find it u 


5 re it 0B) 
reſpects hurtful to the common people than its ableſt advocates. can prove it to be beneficial, Were! 


from the time it waſtes in che cuſtom of np. 
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ceremony of a pompdus dinner.” Strange 
_ | Ther feaſted for charity; they ſhould 
have faſted in behalf of the poor. at 
« Some time mult be devoted to the ſuſtaining 
of life : and a pleaſant meal is comfortable to the 
body, as piety is to the ſoul ; and ought to be 
conſidered with reſpect, as gratitude to Heaven. 
But thoſe who live in ſubjection to the pleaſures 
of eating and drinking, put themſelves on a level 


with ſwine. 


« My much-honoured friends! you who 


hear me this day! Need I remind you, that 
found ſleep cometh of moderate eating ; or that 
great advantages ariſe from the early hours of 
the temperate, their wits being always with 
them ?— 


« On the other ſide, contemplate the pain of 


watching; the conſciouſneſs of offences againſt 
reaſon and nature ; —the pangs of the bowels, 
which ſo often attend the intemperate“ Will 
not he always fetch his wind ſhort upon his bed, 
who knows not when he hath eaten enough ? 

« Is it not irkſome to him who has a well-or- 
dered mind, to /it long at meals Let us be quick, 
my friends, that ſickneſs may not come upon us. I 
do not mean that we ſhould eat 7, for the con- 
trary is conducive to health ; underſtand me 
well, we muſt not fit to ſpend time unprofitably, 
much leſs to provoke an appetite. 

How very indulgent is Nature to us | There 
is ſcarce any thing which the earth produces, of 
the animal or vegetable kind, from which nouriſh- 
ment may not be drawn, when neceſſity calls for 
the means of ſupporting life : and it is wonder- 
ful how little ſatisfies nature! Whilſt exceſs 
wounds the purity of/ the ſoul, it ſends us to an 
early grave: it leaves a foul ſtain on reputation | 
it ſullies the luſtre of a good name 

The ſight of a poor man, even where ſamine 
appears in his cheeks, and need ſtares in his 
looks, is not ſo ſhocking, as diſeaſe ſwelled up 
ts an enormous ſize by exceſſive meals; groan- 
ing under a load of complicated wretchedneſs, 
brought to maturity by the abuſe of plenty / The 
boo man drops gently into the grave, perhaps in 
the ſweet arms of fleep, unconſcious of any crime 
injurious to himſelf or others: he choſe to die, 
rather than ſteal. The rich glutton expires in rack- 
ng pains ; and, if he hath virtue enough to think, 
is tortured with the reflexion of having devoured. 
the food, which might have preſerved his fel- 


creatures How many thouſands, and tens 
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or diſeaſed, or out of order. 


of thoufands, never enquire who is in want; 
nor how much they ſpend in luxury and a pro- 
fuſion of ſuperfluous viands. . 
If when nature is relieved by a little food, 
taken in time, we grow ſtrong and healthy; whilſt. 
eating or drinking, above meaſure, deſtroys health, 
wounds peace, and baniſhes comfort from the 
heart, where, O man, is thy reaſon *—What 
pity it is ſo many are deaf to the calls of temper- 
ance | —Q) Temperance ] how doth thy charms ex- 
cel, all that art or nature can produce by oftenta- 
tious profuſion !”— This young man ſaid more, 
which I do not recolle&: but I think this was 
the marrow of his diſcourſe, 

F. I am glad to have heard ſo much, and from 
you, Mary. Had he action as well as voice? 

D. Yes : he extended his arms, and put his 
hand upon his breaſt, occaſionally looking up to 
heaven, as if he felt the force of his own words. 

F. O charming boy !—I hope this doctrine 
will be a precept to him through life; and that 
he will, with a religious zeal, obſerve the maxims.. 
he has learnt, Nothing can be more true, than. 
that every more] we eat with moderation, being 
in health and appetite, it is as ſweet as it is whole-- 
ſome — but when people are in a habit of eating 
a meal, three or four times in a day, always- 
tempted with variety, nature hath not time to do 
her offices, and numbers periſh in the act of 
rebellion againſt her. [ntemperance in eating and 
drinking, confeſſedly brings a large portion of 
mankind to the grave, ten or twenty years ſooner 
than natnre intended, In every ſituation, 
let us conſider how fearfully and wonderfully 
we are made]! Thus ſhall we not be ſurprized, 
much leſs tremble, when we feel ourſelves c= 
People of firm: 
minds and good hearts, are always well, when: 
they are not /ic# but the mind unſtrung, and 
clouded by the vapours of exceſs, repreſents. 
things falfely to her companion. the body, and 


immediately there is a diſeaſe - On the other 


hand, in ſtrict propriety of language, how few 
can ſay they are in perfect health, The very 
lowering of the ſky reminds us of mortality! 
Health. depends on climate, age, diet, and the 
paſſions, with exerciſe or labour ſuited to our: 
ſtrength. — And if peace of mind, the compa- 
nion of religious hope, be not added, what eſti- 
mate can you make of the value of the world. 
to us He who is not in full poſſeſſion of him 
ſelh and cannot ſay, My reafon is my wt He a. 
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ſave: and flauery can never make life deſiry 
able. 

D. But you ſay there is nothing perfect. Life 
depending on ſo many circumſtances, ſome which 
are, and ſome which are not at our diſpoſal, we 
ought to'ſhew it the higheſt reſpect, and emplay 
it in the way which will turn to our advantage, 
I believe .fome people make themſelves ſict, hy 
thinking. too much about their health, 

F. Well obſerved Many of the wealthy 
make health ſo much the object of their thoughts, 
and apply to the door fo much oftener than 
they need, it can hardly be ſaid. they are ever 
well, Theſe conſtitute a part of mankind who 
are .diſtreſt .by plenty. He is more fortunate, 
who being leſs ſound in body, hy the force of 
temperance keeps diſeaſe at arms-length : and 
being conſtantly employed, according to the com- 
mon expreſſion, he has not time to be ſick. There 
is more good ſenſe in this adage, than the vich, 
who are indalent, can poſſibly underſtand without 
reproaching themſelves. 

D. Then ve have an advantage over the 
quealthy, Having ſo ſmall a portion of our time 
ſying heavy en our hangs, and but little money 
in our pockets, we cannot fee the doctor for a 
nauſeous draught ; and are fo far leſs in danger 
of being poiſoned by what is called, medicine. 

F. True: Our condition ſubjecting us leſs to 
imaginary difordcrs, we feel real ones only; and 
thoſe in a more reſolute and, andy manner. In 
the mean while, every ſtage of liſe has its pe- 
.culiar hazards, the greateſt being at the time 
when ye are. leaſt ſenſible of them; I mean, from 
the birth to,two years of age. The period be- 
tween twenty-five and fifty, is the moſt ſecure 
part of life; yet of 465 alive at 25 years old, not 
leſs than 233 of them go aff the ſtage in 25 
years more; that is by 50. We qbſerve how 
the human race graws by degrees to perfection.: 
this is pleaſant to bebold the decay is not ſo 
perceptible, it is enplegſant, and we turn our 
eyes from it. In our advanced age, health makes 
us confident : but the ſeeds of mortality being 
ſown, they are ripening: every ſpring, ſummer, 
and autumn, brings on the withering winter, or 
the ripenels at which we are to be gathered: time 
at length pulls down the fruit, and it becomes 
nere earth again, | 

D. What kind of aliment do you recommend 
as moſt productive of long life in this climate ? 
F. Bread and water are the beſt foods: but 


7 


a portion of fraſb meat, once in the day, hen 


it can be had, is good. 1 have often ob. 
ſerved, that about one third part in meat, or ant. 
mai ſubſtance, one third in vegetables, and one 
third in good bread, with water, or ſmall beer it 
good, without any other fermented liquor, hath 
afforded me moſt health and freedom of ſpirit, 
and ſubjected me leaſt to indigeſtion. —I am not 
ſo happy as ſome are in ſtrength of conſtitution , 
but I have attended numbers of ſtrong men tg 
their grave: and have as conſtantly obſerved, 
that the greater part have been hurried to it by 
wine, or ſtrong drink, excels in the paſſions, br 
by the guantity, rather than the quality of their 
food; and by their immoderate paſtime, rather 
than their werk: that the moſt healthy among 


men, as well as beaſts, have the beſt appetites, 


and eat the moſt, though on the compariſon 
they be temperate, In general, the quantity we 
conſume is larger than it need be. I believe 
ſome eat a third or quatter part too much. 

D. Do you think ſo much leſs would produce 
as much ſtrength, and fewer diſeaſes ? 

F. It is amazing to conſider on how little ſome 
people live in ſome countries. — In China, I 
have heard that ten ounces of rice, and two of 
fat bacon, without any other aliment but water, 
is the food of a poor family of a man and his 
wife and three or four children. 

D. This is amazing. indeed! They mult be 
poor weak creatures. 

F. They can hardly be ſtrong; but they {/vr, 
—Dzuble the quantity, and fee how ſhort it is 
of what we conſume in .bread only. In ſome 
countries in Erurgpe, hut yet more in Aſa, the 


people never eat but twice in a day; about eleven 


in the morning, and four or ſive in the evening. 
This is beſt for them; but it does not always 
ſuit us. You have no conception how it fares 


with. the greateſt part of the human ſpecies. Upon 


the compariſon, we live in vaſt abundance, even 


when we cry out that tue are AHarved — and pull 


down mills when bread is dear —and when 


it is given us, if the colour does not pleaſe the 
eye, we throw it to dags.— ] do not ſay, but 
that ſome few ſuffer extremely, for want of 
a proper attention from the wealthy: but we 
oftener complain without reaſon, and ſo far 
make ourſelves obnoxious to puniſhment from 
heaven !—When you go into the world, you 
will find this to be the temper of our fellow- 


ſubjects — and h it ariſes that real ne- 
ubjects — and hence 3 
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' cefſities are not always attended to.—As to ge- 


neral rules, Mary, after a plentiful dinner, a 


\ little ſupper often proves too much. The pro- 
verb ſays, Light ſuppers make long life.” It 
is very common, even among thoſe who talk of 
abſtinence, to eat and drink too much at night: 
they go to 7, but they ſet nature to work, and 
prevent her repoſe. E 

D. My ſleep hath been ſometimes. interrupted, 
to all appearance, by. what I have eaten at. night: 
although I preſume that labouring people will 
not riſe ſo. well ſtrengthened, by. ſkeep without a 
ſupper, 3s by fleep with it. 

F. I believe you-are in the right. It. is not 
poſſible for the poor, more than the rich, always 
to judge exactly: we muſt allow for ſome miſ- 
takes. Life depends on food, and what we eat, on 
reflexion : but with both rich and poor, the error 
is moſt often on the fide of eating and drinking for 
pleaſure, rather than for 1. -In regard to ſleep, 
it is the great reſtorer of nature: all the food in 
the world will not avail for the want of it. 

D. You know, my father, that I'do not in- 
dulge myſelf beyond meaſure : nor do I retire to 
ſeep before I pray. 1 have often thought, that 
there is ſomething ſacred in fleep; as à relief 
from care, When I live in peace with myſelf, 
by keeping fair accounts with health and virtue, 
ſleep and death ſeem to be the ſame. Sorry I am; 
if perchance I am awakened by watchful dogs, 
or cackling gceſe !. The ſtorms which. rock the. 
trees, ſeldom diſturb me. 

F. Sleep is the“ counterfeit of death;“ yet 
it is the ſweet. repairer of decay: this is. the mo- 
&icine for the weary world, and the. balm which 
renews my limbs: it icthe “ chief nouriſher in 
life's feaſt :” it. ſtops the mouth of. want; it. 
makes the villager, whoſe dreams are undiſturbed, 
% much more happy than the wealthy glutton, as. 
pleafure is preferable to pain. Thus you may 
perceive, that this bounty of nature is.chieffy given 
to the induſtrieus : for thoſe who labour, and riſe. 
early, bid faireſt for found ſleep. In regard to 
lemperance, general. rules drawn from particular 
arcumſtances, are not always to be depended 
"pon. The ſtrongeſt of mankind may, as I. 
tave ſaid, with ſafety eat the moſt : and thoſe 

2 have lived long, have generally had the. 
"ongelt appetite to their food — and the reaſon. 
8 obvious : every part was ſtrong, 

D. You can give me ſome general rules, ſug- 


poſing me to be in good health, how to remain 
in that happy ſtate. | 

F. Health cannot be ſecured by the will, as 
virtue may: ſo much is the body inferior to the 
mind e but our manners, as well as our health, 
depend on temperance. 

1. I conſider, as the firſt rule to be laid down; 
that in caſe of decay;. or only oecaſional illneſs, 
the manner. of life and diet. ſhould be altered. 
Change is often a remedy, in food, as it is in air, 
though ſeemingly. from better to worſe; and a 
very. little change ſometimes does wonders: 

2. Although the belly hath no ears, and man- 
kind-are reluctant to take good council ; yet they: 
always feel the ſad- effects of intemperance.. _ + 

3. The proverb, “quick at meals, quick at 
work,“ is good: but I underſtand it to mean, 
that we ſhould ſpend no unneceſſary time; nor. 
be long at table, leſt we be tempted to eat too 
mucif, but not to devorr as ſome do: in general, 
as I have told you, we eat too faſt: this acts 
doubly. againſt us; for by ſuch means we are the 
more ealily betrayed into immoderate eating ; and 
we devour our bowels, rather than nouriſb them. 

4: Eat flow, as the /zfs will ſuffice, and give 
you health.: our bodies are not common-ſewers, 
to receive every thing that may be thrown into 
them, 

5. Eat as: becometh thee,. ſuch. things as 
are ſet. before thee, and deuour not, left thou be 
hated,” Here you may: obſerve the diſtinction 
between eating and devouring and that the Wiſ⸗ 
Man ſuppoſes all food uſed by. men, to be plain 
and /ample.. 

6. Lick horey with: your: Little finger.“ 

This is admirable inſtruction fer health and de- 
cency : Sugar, to young people, is inflamma- 
tory .. 
4 Do not indulge your taſte : rather acquire 
a habit of indifference : hunger will reliſh the 
Þlaineft. food ; and you will take the. more proper 
quantity. 

8.. Daintineſi in diet; in people of fortune, 
makes them contemptible : it is much oftener a 
proof of a jichly mind, than required by. a fich 
bady.—W hen ſervants. are dainty, and not con- 
tented with common food, they betray. their. de- 
praved inclinations ; they become a nuiſance to 
a family, and lay, the foundation of their. own. 
miſery. | 

9. High-wcked. diſhes: are poiſonous; they 

flame 
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inflame the blood: feed on bread and ſalt, rather 


than eat them. In large and rich families, a 


great deal comes from the cook, as well as the 


apothecary, which had much better be thrown 


out of the window. | 

10. In eating at table, conſult the pleaſure of 
others rather than your own; and be not impa- 
tient to ſeize your food. Shew your ſuperiority 
by your civility, and ſhame others into decency. 


11, There are many ſtrange cuſtoms, which 


have crept into the world, in my time. What 
think you of gentlemen challenging a lady at table, 
to drink wine; as if ſhe did not know what is 


good and proper for her; or that it is a ſhame to 


call for wine, unleſs invited; though no ſhame to 


drink it, when aſked? This cuſtom now he. 
gins to be exploded as vulgar. Servants ae | 
their maſters ; and in great cities often procure 
wine, or other ſtrong drink.” By all mean; 

avoid taſting ſuch liquors, and comply not with 


any ſuch fantaſtical faſhions as I have mentioned. 


There needs no provocatives to intemperance! 
D. There are none of theſe rules, my dear 


father, which I do not heartily approve : nor in. 


deed do I ſee how I can act contrary to them, 
without doing myſelf harm.— ! will write then 
down, that I may remember them thy better, 
till habit renders them my own ; and that] 
teach others, as you have taught me, 


CONVERSATION XII. 


At their Couſin Robert's. 


Chara@ers of Robert's daughters. The force of partiality for ourſelves. Fable of the eagle and cov, 


Love of admiration. Fable of the aſs carrying an image. Fable of echo and the owl. Infiruftim 


how to treat the vain and affected. 


D. THEM are all pleaſing young women. 

Elizabeth, the eldeſt, has great under- 
ſtanding, and good memory. She is well read 
in the ſcriptures; and conſtant at the Lord s- 
table : not leſs ingenious with her needle; very 
polite ; and ſo tender-hearted, tears ſtand in her 
eyes at every detail of miſery: yet I think ſhe 
is ſo pure in heart, ſhe will never invite miſ- 
chief to come to her; nor ever go to it.— 

F. Is not ſomething more neceſſary? Can 
ſhe keep it ſtrongly at arms- length, when it ſeeks 
her ? 

D. I hope ſo: it is not a year ſince their 
mother died. They ſay ſhe took great pains to 
give them juſt impreſſions of what belongs to 
the care of themſelves. —Zaria's complexion is 
fairer, and her eyes blacker, and more ſparkling. 
She has great harmony of features, and ſweetneſs 
in the tone of her voice: and the more ſhe 
ſeems conſcious of the ſuperiority of her beauty, 
the more regard and affection ſhe ſhows her 
ſiſter, as if ſhe were aſſiduous that the luſtre of 
her charms ſhould lay no foundation for jealouſy. 
She alſo. is ingenious with her pencil; and reads 


| ſeeds of affectation. The true love of a patent 


” 


delightfully. The humility and ſincerity of thele 
young women will make them great prizes in 
the lottery of wedlock, to men who are in ſearch 
of happineſs ! 

F. I am glad to hear you, as a woman, ſpeak 
of other women with ſo much candour, + 

D. Candour, you have told me, is but ano- 
ther name for truth and juſtice, — Jane and Suſan, 
the two youngeſt, are no leſs amiable.— But! 
have ſometimes thought that the partiality of 1 
father may be attended with bad effects. 

F. Be cautious how you condemn a tender fi- 
ther, leſt you ſentence me and yourſelf, —Vt 
I grant that fondneſs is often attended with ei 
effects: fathers ſometimes act as weak a part » 
lovers, when they give themſelves up to the guid- 
ance or miſguidance of their fancy. Much ten- 
derneſs has often occaſioned a girl's entertains 
too high a conceit of herſelf, and ſown the 


to children, muſt be expreſt in giving That wy 
to the thoughts, which humbles the ſpirit, 4 
promotes gratitude. to God for what they on 
are ; and not in cheriſhing a preſumption get 
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| lends to affeftation, or a pretenſion to what they 


are not. 
charms, preſuming they have a power to do 


what they pleaſe, yet having no internal merit, 


which enables them to fill up the character of 
one fit to command, they only ac a part, and 


make their manners artificial, Many a young 


woman has taken pains to render herſelf de- 
rn, inſtead of beautiful ; mean and cunning, 
inſtead of generous and wiſe, But this doth not 
ſeem to be the caſe of any of theſe girls: nor am 
I in the leaſt ſurprized, that as far as a chriſtian 
philoſopher can allow himſelf to be fond of any 
earthly thing, my couſin's daughters ſhould en- 
gage his attention, — You ſeem to have your 
favourites In my eyes, Jane is the moſt charm- 
iag girl. 

D. Her features are regular, and her ſhape 

: but is ſhe too ſhort, and her eyes too 
light for a beauty? 

F. You paſs ſentence on the outſide only, 
according to your fancy. 

D. And do not men generally judge accord- 
ing to their fancy? 

F. Ves: but whether Hort or tall, or fair, 
black, or brown, every organ in Jane ſeems to 
be apparelled in a precious habit, delicate and 
full of life. Take her whole compoſition and her 
affability, you ſhall, for the chief part, find ſuch 
women ſucceed betten in wedlock, and in every 
other relation, than thoſe who have been cele- 
brated for beauty. Jane gives proof, without 
ſeeking to give it, that ſhe is truly hum- 
ble; aad therefore J venture to pronounce her 
a girl of underſtanding. Native ſimplicity and 
purity of heart, , add a' ſoftneſs to her ſmiles, 
which are ſo inexpreſſibly ſweet, the graces ſeem 


to contend which ſhall contribute the greateſt . 
a 


ſhare to render her amiable. 

D. Jane would be a happy girl, if your re- 
commendation could make her ſo: but methinks 
you are poetical in your praiſe of her. 

F. I do not mean to ſay ſo much to her face, 
nor deſire you ſhould tell her; yet, if ſhe has 
good ſenſe, it would not corrupt her mind, — 
Would to God my bleſſing could be of any 
value to her! All of them have it with my 
whole heart, and it can do them no harm. | 

D. I dare ſay they know how to eſteem it, not 
ſtom your character only, but as their father”s 
fried, —in ſpeaking of vanity and affectation, 
n the vain and affected are often 

I. II. 


Women who ſet a high value on their 


and the crow,” 


catched in We own ſnare; their preſumption 
leading them into great difficulties. They ob- 


ſerve that ſome ſucceed, or appear to ſucceed, 


and fall a prey to vanity or imitation; though 
the good they aim at, is obtainable only by deceit 
or injuſtice, You have read the fable of the eagle 
I told her I did not recolle& 
it. "The eagle, ſays ſhe, made a ſtoop at a 
lamb, pounced it, and bore it away to her young. 
The crow, whoſ was in a cedar-tree, near 
the foot of the rock, obſerving what had paſled, 
with the ſame intent darted down, and fixed 
her talons in the fleece of another lamb ; but 
ſoon found herſelf unable to carry it off, or diſ- 
entangle herſelf ; and became an eaſy prey to the 
ſhepherd ; convinced, as ſhe was, that had ſhe 
kept in her proper ſphere, as a crow, ſhe had not 
betrayed herſelf into ruin.” 

F. Very good | we have all as much vanity, 
as we want underſtanding. The vain and at- 
fected of your ſex, tempt danger : for where there 
is a great ſhew of want of underſtanding, there 
but little reſiſtance is expected. 

D. Vanity, without doubt, has betrayed 
many in various. forms: and the weakeſt fall 
the ſooneſt into contempt. I am acquainted 
with a young woman, homely enough, a little 
deformed, with only a common ſhare of under- 
ſtanding, or ingenuity ; but with ſuch a high 
conceit of herſelf, as to look down with diſdain 
on her acquaintance, What contributes moſt to 
her pride is, that ſhe has more money than any 
of her companions. | | 

F. Let her enjoy her triumphs : thoſe who are 
of the moſt importance in their own conce:t, are 
generally of the leaſt conſequence in the eſteem 
of other people. The caſe of your acquaintance, 
is exemplified in the fable of the aſs carrying an 
image in proceſſion, we mult ſuppoſe, in a popr/þ 
country. Sceing the people fall down on their 
knees, the filly animal fancied they worſhipped 


Sim !/— Be not ſevere upon thoſe who find ſatis- 


faction in their own imaginary importance, pro- 
vided they are not miſchievous to others. Vanity 
is not given in vain; it keeps up the ſpirits of 
a great part of mankind. You may perceive a 
harmleſs kind of inſignificant importance in the 


characters and manners of a great number of 


people, which conſtitutes no mean ſhare of the 
happineſs they enjoy. 
D. It is obvious, that the heart muſt be culti- 
vated and manured wich Sumi, and /incerity, or 
H vanity 
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and choak the ſeeds of virtue. 

F. Juſtly obſerved ! You are ſenſible, Mary, 
that there are many fools of their own making : 
and they “ who are drunk with vanity, are in a 
worſe ſituation, than thoſe who are overcome 
by wine; for the latter may be moſt eaſily re- 


; ſtored to their ſenſes.” . 


D. But ſtill it is the degree and manner in 
which the vanity is ſhewn, which conſtitutes 
the miſchief. It is a pretty, inſtructive conceit, 
contained in the fable of the echo and the oro. 
As the fat in the hollow of a blaſted oak, ſur- 
rounded by awful Glence, © Whence comes it,” 
fays ſhe, “ that all is ſo ſtill, unleſs it be to 
hear the melody of my voice? When I ſing, 
al! Nature liſtens.” Echo, reſounding from an 
adjacent rock, replied all Nature liſtens. She 
went on: © The nightingale has uſurped the 
ſovereignty of the night, but my voice is ſweeter 
far,” Echo again replied, ſweeter far. Rouſed 
by this empty phantom of applauſe, ſhe reſolved to 
join the tuneful choir ; and on the morrow 
mingled her Hoctings with the harmony of the 
groves : but the tuneful ſongſters, diſguſted with 
her noiſe, and affronted by her impudence, drove 
her from their ſociety ; and continue to purſue 
her wherever fhe appears. 

D. This is a moſt admirable leſſon, not to 
depart from our natural character, nor pretend to 
be any thing that we are not. The vain muſt 
ſooner or later feel their folly! The loſs of 
beauty by ſickneſs, or time, muſt open their 
eyes | 

F. There are a thouſand ways by which we 
may be humbled ; but the total ſuppreſſion of 
vanity can hardly be accompliſhed by any mortal, 
either in himſelf or others. You will find many 
women and men, for there are fops and fools of 


both ſexes, who, if you take away their affecta- 


tion, would be amiable. If theſe were corrected 


in a gentle manner, they might be reformed ;g 


and turn their deſire of praiſe into that which is 
praiſe-worthy ; for it is the immoderate love 
of ADMIRATION, which is the chief motive to 
affefation. This deſire being directed towards 
goed, is of the greateſt uſe; if to evil, nothing 
can be more dangerous in a female breaſt : it 
leads a woman into temptation, inſtead of de- 
tending her from it ; making her the object of 
deriſion, inſtead of e/teem ; and in place of love, 
honour, and reſpect from the diſceruing world, 
7 


vanity and affectation, like weeds, will ſprout up the grows into diſgrace, and ſometimes into iz. 


famy. | 

D. How does affeation differ from vanity? 

F. They have great affinity, and generally 90 
together: but vanity reigns. moſt in the opinicy 
of our own worth : and affectation ſhews itſelf in 
our manners, Whenever I have ſeen a woman 
vain of the charms of her perſon, drefs, wealth, 
or title, I have concluded ſhe was weak, ot 
i11-taught ; ignorant of things wherein her real 
merit conſiſts; ſtriving to render herſelf amiable 
by the very means that expoſe her to laughter, 
Affectation ſeems to be like the tricks of a mm. 
key, when he imitates a man; with this diffe- 
rence, that Nature has given the power of imita- 
tion to this animal ; but the affected rational he. 
ing, is a monſter of her own making. What 
would you think of her who ſhould ſay, „I an 
not bound by the ſame rules as common mor- 
tals : I have a right to think, ſpeak, and act, in 
a manner peculiar to myſelf, I diſdain all vul- 
gar forms, and what you call a decent, natural 
behaviour : I am the moſt charming creature of 
all the race of mortals : the earth is too rough 
for my feet, and the ſæy too rude for my cover- 
ing. I am ſo exquiſite a being, that mankind 
ſhould adore me!“ 


D. Do you think it poſſible, that any wo- 


man can be ſuch a fool as to make fo ridiculous 


and impious a ſpeech ? 
F. I never heard ſo much ſaid by any man 


or woman, but I have ſeen a behaviour ſo fantaſ- 
tical, it implied as much. The vain diſcem 
ſo little of themſelves, as to be in many reſpects 
morally blind. It is ſaid of the wiſe heathen de- 
crates, that he had ſo little eſteem for bine 
he thought he knew nothing with certainty, 
but that he knew nothing. 


D. He was wiſe and humble; and therefore 
not vain. | 

F. Vain people are felf-fatisfied : they only 
think that others do not ſhew them the reſpe& 
which they are entitled to. When I left the 
great world, 1 did not find ſo many affected filly 
fine ladies, as formerly; but I obſerved a ne- 
ſpecies of creatures ; who. whilſt they were rail- 
ing at the affe&ed, were inſolent with a ſuppoſed 
ſuperiority of underſtanding, and freedom from 
affeftation. And this you will find a common 
evil: but there are ſo many infirmities which 
the leaſt imperfect among the children of men 


inherit, we ſhall find humility the ſtrong 
| p 


proof that men K.] themſelves; as knowledge 
of themſelves is the trueſt evidence of wiſdom. 
The wiſe are happy when they gain their own 
approbation 3 the vain, when they can recom- 
mend themſelves to the applauſe of the world.— 
Keep a guard over yourſelf, —Obſerve others 
alſo ; but excrciſe your compaſſion ; for this is the 
ſureſt friend to humility ; and give utterance to 
as few conceits as poſſible tending to depreciate 
your neighbour. 

D. I am ſenſible that humility, in every ſta- 
tion, is neceflary, in judging properly of our- 
ſelves, with reſpect to both worlds. But what 
does the Preacher mean, when he ſays, all is 
vanity © 

F. Not that all perſons are fantaſtically con- 
ceited, but that men are careleſs of the true end 
of their being ; that they vex themſelves vainly 
about trifiing objects and events, entirely out of 
their power ; heaping up riches, and not know- 
ing who is to gather them. — Before you are 
much older, Mary, you will diſcover how va- 
nity and affectation thew themſelves, Grimace 
and geſure, particular phraſes, forced laughter, ill- 
judged cenſure, or ill-timed reſerve, are the ordi- 

nary effects of vanity in common life. Every 
rank of the people, in theſe days, harangue, and 
think themſelves fit to govern the ſtate : the in- 
ferior abuſing the ſuperior, as if it were accord- 
ing to the order of Providence, though nothing 
can be more repugnant to it. Many diſcourſe 
of things which they do not underſtand ; the 
affectation of wiſdom proclaiming their folly. 
We now play a high game : If we are not grati- 
fed in every thing the heart ſuggeſts, in the 

Seat concerns of government, we diſcover to 

what a height vanity, and the want of the fear of 

Cod, may carry us. 

D. Whatever the object be, pretenders to 
eit, are always more vain than thoſe who 
poſſeſs it. 

F. This comes to the ſame point, that the 
Weakeſt are the moſt ignorant of themſelves. None 
of us are in fault for being what we are; the evil 
agg OY to be eſteemed what we are 
Þ 1 Hoſopher once told a conceited per- 

> +wilh I was, what you think yourſelf to 
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be; and that all my enemies were ſuch as you 
really are. Our ignorance of ourſelves, fre- 
quently runs ſo high, it aſtoniſhes. 

D. If poverty cannot ſecure us againſt vanity, 
how ſhall I guard myſelf againſt this fooliſhneſs 
of the heart ? 

F. Avoid affefation : be fincere : ſpeak only 
what your reaſon dictates you ſhould ſay. Ob- 
ſerve what is abſurd, deceitful, or diſguſtful in 
others ; not that you may treat them with con - 
tempt, but in order to avoid ſuch defects in 
yourſelf, Give them advice with candour and 
charity : commend their good qualities, whilſt 
you correct their bad ones: and as all perſons 
love flattery, as it is more or leſs artfully infinu- 
ated, you will ſometimes ſucceed. You may 
eaſily find the way to their hearts, by urging the 
impropriety of borrowing any thing from Art, 
where Nature hath been ſo indulgent. 

D. Would not this be an artful way of going 
to work, inconſiſtent with the ſincerity and ho- 
neſt principles for which you contend ? 

F. Not if they had any real good qualities. 
Might you not, for inſtance, commend your 
couſins for certain qualities, and at the ſame 
time remind them of any thing you thought 
amiſs, In the vegetable world, gardeners hide 
thoſe roots with ordure which they intend ſhall 
firſt ſpring forth, and be moſt delicate : it is not 
ſo in the growth of moral endowments ; the 
roots of virtue are conſtantly garniſhed with ex- 
ternal cleanlineſs and decency.” In this man- 
ner has my couſin bred up his daughters; their 
late mother, as you obſerved, having been na 
leſs attentive to their principles, as the object 
which ſhe eſtecmed of, the higheſt importance to 
them, and to herſelf, in the diſcharge of her own 
duty, as a mother and a chriſtian. This was her 
conſolation when ſhe took her laſt farewel of her 
weeping huſband, and her dear children! 

D. They are in tears, when they talk of her. 
How wonderful it. is, that mothers can ever 
think any thing of ſuch moment, as the im- 
provement of the minds of their children ; par- 
ticularly the daughters, who live ſo immediately 
under their care 
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CONVERSATION XIV. 


At their Couſin Robert's. 


The indelicate and unhealthy cuſtom of women expoſing their boſoms uncovered. A lady admoniſhed an 
ſubject : her defence of the cuſtom. Obſervations on the women's dreſs in other countries, The injuriqy 
effetts of the breaſt being uncovered, with reſpect to health. 


D. VF ERY decent! yet they take no time in 

dreſſing beyond the combing their ſilken 
locks, and putting on their apparel, made to fit 
them. 

F. You will find in Londen, that the women, 
particularly of the higher ranks, labour in adorn- 
ing their perſons, eſpecially with reſpect to their 
hair, or heads. Take care you do not fall into 
the ſame folly! Many ſhew as much of their 
perſon naked, as cuſtom will permit. 

D. Naked ! what do you mean ?— 

F. I remember a gentleman of my maſter's ac- 
quaintance, once took the liberty to reprove a lady 
for ſhewing her boſom uncovered ; this cuſtom 
appearing to him fantaſtically careleſs, when it 
is not meant as a ſnare, and criminal when it is. 
He ſaid, It would be the higheſt inſult, Ma- 
dam, to ſuppoſe that you mean to ſel! your per- 
fon, notwithſtanding you make fo full a diſplay 
of it : Therefore, in the name of mercy to your 
own reputation, or at leaſt to us peer mortal men, 
beg to know what ideas you mean to excite ? 
Would you dreſs thus, were there no men to ſee 
you ?—or if all men were blind? Certainly you 
would not. Do you imagine, that the charms 
you expoſe, can induce no one to wiſh to be a 
purchaſer of them, nor tempt any to obtain 
them by fraud or violence ? If you have no de- 
ſires which have any relation to beauty, do you 


anſwer for others alſo? You are not ſo ignorant 


as to conceive, that all men are in the ſame vir- 
tuous temper and diſpoſition. Is it humility 
which leads you to imagine you have no charms; 
or pride, that you abound in them ?— Can cuſ- 
tom change men's natures? You do not mean 
to gratify your paſſion for admiration, let it coſt 
what it may.— Then for ſhame ! cover that 
fair boſom of yours, Cover it, as if you meant 
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to cover it, not to attract the eyes of men hy 


diamonds and fine lace, Cover it, as if 7 


were a chriſtian. Do not commit a crime, or 
in, from mere wantonneſs. If thouſands of 


other women act the ſame part as you do, and 


no man dares ſpeak to them the language of rez- 
ſon or religion, what is That to you? From 
this hour you will never be able to lament the 
friendleſs ſtate in which ſome have lived to old 
age. If you have any evil intention, take this 
warning from me, and repent in ſackcloth and 
aſhes; and if you have none, as J verily believe 
you have not, in mercy to your fellow-creatures, 
of the male part at leaſt, do not a& as if you 
meant to corrupt the hearts of the beholders.“ 

D. This was cloſe reaſoning : did ſhe feel the 
force of it? Did ſhe follow ſuch wholeſome 
adyice ? 

F. Follow it, child! You almoſt make me 
laugh at the ſimplicity of your queſtion. Thc 
ſam? folly and cuſtom which led her to commit 
the fault, made her perſiſt in it. I underſtooi 
that ſhe affected at firſt to be angry at her friend's 
preſumption, in daring to talk to her upon 5 
delicate a ſubje&t:—but her good ſenſe overcame 
her reſentment, — She anſwered, ** I do not ente! 
the liſt as a champion to vindicate this cuſtom 
but a c/tom it is; and a very innocent wy te 
moſt people. Moſt people, Madam, ke. 
plied the gentleman; „ then it ſeems It not 
innocent to all, Will you be ſo good to tell mie 
how men are to di/linguiſh. You Engi/ aer 
are reputed the moſt chaſte, and I believe s 
ſervedly ſo : but cuſtom can never be en 
as a ſufficient evidence to maintain the vall x 
of your plea, —It is not many years ke 
took it into your minds, that the ſhort —_ 
which ſhewed a great part of the leg, * 


gaut, 


an . 
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elegant, and not an 3 . This — 
the cuſtom, till modeſty entered her ſo emn protef 

ainſt it, —Then you muſt needs ſhew, not 
a ur boſems only, but your ſhoulders alſo, — Very 
* to be ſure ! But this threatened total na- 
3 and decency revolted againſt it. The 
tactice was too much like the Spartan cuſtom, 
and would not paſs in this chriſtian country. — 
J aſk, Is the uncovered boſom, a proper, decent, 
madeft dreſs? If a woman, under the ſanction 
of cuſtom, dikſſes herſelf in any manner, that 
in the nature of it attraCts the eyes of men, and 
allures or entices, We can hardly ſuppoſe ſhe is a 
legitimate child of a Suſanna. I have known a 
zarlat aſſume all the graces of a chaſte woman, 
except that her dreſs, or gait, or manner, gave 
ſome ſilent invitation, not conſiſtent with purity, 
Give me leave to obſerve to you, that it is not 
many ages ſince Engliſh women wore a veil 
over their faces, as ſome of the Germans do to 
this day : and in the common Portugueze dreſs, 
the women ſhew but a ſmall part of their faces, 
In the caſtern parts of the world, you will hardly 
ſee the face of a woman above the rank of a la- 
bouring perſon.” To this the lady replied, 
« Thank God, we are not faves ! and therefore 
may dreſs as we pleaſe,” No,“ ſays he, I 
deny That: you cannot dreſs as Harlots, unleſs 
you ſubject yourſelves to be treated as harlots. 
You cannot complain of an inſult, which your- 
ſelves provoke, You muſt acknowledge, that 
there is an external decency, as well as purity of 
heart, from which you are not free to depart : 
and though cſonm takes off a great part of the 
force of appearances, as in this inſtance, it can- 
not change the paſſipns and affections of men.” 
To this the replied, ** And ſo, my good Sir, 
you would have us eſtabliſh your Popih and Ma- 
þ metan cuſtoms, in order to avoid the imputa- 
tion of indelicacy. “ No, my dear Madam,” 
ſays he, “I mean rather to eſtabliſh true pro- 
teſlant chriſtianity. But we cannot depreciate 
the Mabometans in this inſtance. It is true, they 
eſteem their women as their property, and many 
females are bought with a price; but it is the 
moſt lacred property ; and they preſerve it more 
inviolate than the chriſtians generally do.— To 
tis end they wiſely hide their women from each 
other's eyes — And though their falſe prophet 
gave them a latitude, which the true Prophet 
Who came into the world, has reſtrained ; yet I 


Was once told by a Mabometan prieſt, that 


they conſidered that man the m virtuous, who 
was contented with one woman ; intimating, as 
I thought, that in his opinion, no man could 
be deemed truly virtuous, who did not conform 
to the apparent order of nature, and the rights 
of mankind, in the adherence of one to one ; re- 
ſtraining the promiſcuous commerce, which le- 
velled the human ſpecies to the rank of beaſts.” 
Well,“ ſays ſhe, © all this is very fine, and 
philoſophical — but you will not perſuade Engl: 


ladies, in this free country, and being in the 
pride of their youthful charms, to cover their 


necks in the fame manner as their grand-dames, 
when they come to the coughing age, and the 
neceſſity of covering themſelves, left a cold 
ſhould hurl them into their graves; and there- 
fore you may as well keep your modeſty and hu- 
manity to yourſelf; or exerciſe it ſome other 
way, in which it may be of more uſe, Women 
who are modeſt, will never think of making men 
immodeſt ; and thoſe who are not mode/t, will not 
be aſſiduous to conceal their charms,” What 
think you, Mary, of this curious dialogue ? 

D. The gentleman ſeems to have taken the 
moſt modeſt ſide of the queſtion; and expreſſed 
himſelf upon ſo delicate a ſubject, in modeſt 
terms: but if I underſtand the force of the- 
lady's argument, a woman may go without any 
clothes, and yet be very modeſt. Pray how does. 
this kind of dreſs, or no-dreſs, affect their 
health? 

F. Not advantageouſly, you may be ſure: 
our climate is not ſuited to ſuch: kind of naked- 
neſs, In ſpite of the Habit in which theſe wo- 
men are bred from children, ten times as many 
women die of conſumptions, contracted by colds 
taken under our unequal iky, as of men and of 
an equal number of women, erty who go with 
their boſoms occaſionally uncovered, die at an 
early age, in the bloom of their youth and 
beauty ; to one of you country girls, who do not 
expoſe yourſelves in the ſame manner. 

D. May not other cauſes contribute to ſhorten 
their lives ? 

F. Granted : but I believe this is the princi- 
pal and chief cauſe of the early death of many. 
And it the fact is, as I have related, there muſt 
be ſome powerful cauſe for it. To render the 
abſurdity the more glaring, you will find that 
many a fine lady covers her neck at home, and by 
a fire-/ide, and unceders it when ſhe goes abroad; 
not fo much under a mid-day ſun, as when the 

poiſonous: 


poiſonous vapours of the night invade her; and 
ſhe wings her courſe from the cold air to het 
rooms, and returns again alternately into the cold 
air; often paying a very heavy price for the gra- 
tification of ſhewing that her neck is not yellow, 
black, nor blue, 

D. Gratification do you call it? It ought to 
do them much good, if they hazard their own 
health, and other people's modeſty, for the ſake of 
it. 

F. Give it what name you pleaſe, it does them 
n god, Inſtead of promoting marriage, I think 
it prevents it: female charms, in theſe days, 
Mary, are rendered too cheap. Does any man 
pretend he has the greater ſecurity in the chaſtity 
of his wife, becaufe ſhe expoſes her beauty to 
every common eye ?—-[f we ſay it is vanity, it 
may be true, in thoſe whoſe perſons are moſt 
charming! But is not a pretenſion to ſuperiority 
in beauty being thus expoſed, a proof of ſo much 
leſs purity? A conſciouſneſs of beauty, ſhould 
make a woman the more, not the leſs cautious to 
expole herſelf to be plundered of the treaſure of 
her virtue. In one of the wars in Germany, 
Magdeburgh, now the ſtrongeſt fortified town in 
his Pruſſian majeſty's dominions, was taken by 
ſtorm. At that time there was a convent of 
nuns. Theſe women, apprehending they ſhould 
be a prey to the brutal violence of ſoldiers, cut 
their faces, to render themſelves hideous ; and 
ſome threw themſelves into the Elbe, and were 
drowned, | 

D. This indeed was in the extreme on the 
other fide of the queſtion, and ſeems to have 
been the dictates of deſpair, as the only expe- 
dient to prevent the temptation which their per- 
ſons might create, and preſerve their chaſtity. 
Such women being in the world, we may ſup- 
poſe would not have acted the part which cu/t:m 
renders ſo familiar to us: but cuſtom, you ſay, 
is a tyrant, and governs tyrannically, You men- 
tioned the gentleman's remark, in relation to 
the Spartan wamen ; what was their character? 

F. By the law of Sparta, a celebrated republic 
of ancient times, the unmarried women were to 
appear in looſe attire, even to ſhew their limbs, 
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This was the policy of their ſtate, for purpoſa 
eaſy to underſtand. They were heathen, r 
are chriflians : and if you read St. Pan upon 
the attire of women, you will not find that he 
countenances any ſuch practices; on the con. 
trary, if I miſtake not, he complains of that 
women who ſpent much time in adorning them. 
ſelves. If it is meant that the naked boſom is ty 
be added to the graces of the countenance, an} 
both to combine with dreſs, to attract the eye, 


he would hardly have been able td give a woman 


credit for chaſtity. She who is indifferent, whe. 
ther another's mind be preſerved pure or wt, can 
hardly be ſuppoſed to enjoy much purity in he 
own heart: and yet, if modeſty is © the te. 
flexion of an ingenuous mind, either when x 
man has committed an action for which he cen. 
ſures himſelf, or fancies that he is expoſed to the 
cenſure of others, and this makes him bluſh in 
his cloſet, as well as in public, how ſhall we r- 
concile the conſideration of ſuch kind of female 
dreſs as engages the eyes of the beholders in 
the ſtrongeſt manner. The Spartan girls, for 
reaſons of ſtate, were indulged in very looſe 
attire; nor doth it ſignify to us, whether their 
married women were reſerved and cautious not to 
attract the eyes of men. We do not mean to lay 
aſide the purity of our religion, but countenance 
the higheſt notions of chaſtity : if we believe the 
ſtory of the Spartan boy, the Spartans had the 
ſtrongeſt ſenſe of ſhame, to induce them to keep 
up to their own principles. 

D. What was That ſtory ? 

F. The boy ſtole a young fox, which he con- 
cealed under his upper garment ; and though 
the beaſt eat into his very bowels, yet the pail 
did not extort from him a diſcovery : the ſe- 
proach would not have been that he was a thi, 
but that he was not dexterous in concealing h 
thievery, However incredible ſuch a ſtory may 
be, we ſee things of a ſimilar nature ſometimes 
performed ; and notwithſtanding many cuſtows 
prevail which are in themſelves the molt abſurd, 
the ſenſe of ſhame is the ſtrongeſt in the hum® 
breaſt, | 
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CONVERSATION XV. 


At their Coaſin Robert's. 


F. MCs apparently the reſult of the good- 
ſenſe, piety, and induſtry of their father; 
he conſults nature, and the human heart. He 
looks up to the God of his fathers, and contem- 
plates the lives of thoſe who were molt diſtin- 
guiſhed in their time; endeavouring to ſeparate 
his children from the iniquitous part of mankind, 
as much as any patriarch of old could do; hop- 
ing for ſo much divine aſſiſtance as may be ne- 
cellary, The noble d:/intere/tedneſs of theſe young 
perſons, flows from their ſenſe of religion, and 
the example of their father: and whilſt his pre- 
cepts improve their morals, their tempers are 
rendered ſweet and mild. The rational reſtraints 
they have been under from their birth, have ra- 
ther contributed to cultivate their native free- 
dom, than to render them ſervile, Their father's 
love for them, is conſpicuous by his inſpiring 
fbzir hearts with a love of virtue: for whilſt he 
mitructs them in the arts of living happily, dur- 
ing their abode in this world, he conſults how 
to ſecure to them the happineſs of the life to 
ane. Though he cannot give them eſtates, he 
enriches their minds with ſuch knowledge, as 
will, to all appearance, render them proſperous : 
and the perſuaſive manner in which he keeps 
them in mind, that they are heirs to a glorious 
mwrtality, fills their hearts with a pleaſing 
enidence, that no earthly riches can produce | 
They have enjoyed an advantage, Mary, which 
r did not pleaſe Divine Providence to grant you. 
* T7 yet twelve months ſince their mother 
* Mb talking upon this ſubject laſt night, 
ci. > with tears in his eyes, expreſſed him- 
er in theſe terms: «6 You know that I have 
Ny had the mi f. TA! | 
A the ge is fortune to loſe my wile !—[I 
Avis ngeſt reaſons to believe ſhe loved me 
eat tenderneſs: ſhe adopted my opinions; 


Peaceful; J might add, delightful ! 


The d-ſription of Rodert Goodman's children ; and their dutiful return for lind treatment, The 


 excellency of human nature, uncorrupted by abſurd cuſtoms. Nurſing of infants by ſtrangers, productive 
of many bad conſequences to the minds and bodies of many perſons. 


ſhe followed the rules which I laid down for the 
education of our children; and, as ſhe had the 
trueſt affection for them, ſhe was equally atten- 
tive to their inſtruction, in every circumſtance 
that was pious, generous, and uſeful, Upon 
her death, my cares were doubled: but I have 
the pleaſure to tell you, that my ſons and daugh- - 
ters, in return, have acted towards me, as if they 
meant to contend with each other, who ſhould: 
excel in filial piety and obedience, to render 
the current of my remaining days calm and 
My girls 
are ever attentive to my wants. The fweetneſs 
of their tempers ; the innocence of their amuſe- 
ments; and the manlineſs of their diſcourſe, diſ- 
pel the miſts of melancholy, which might other- 
wiſe invade me. They know nothing of the 
wickedneſs of the world, but from what I tel} 
them : yet by this means, they tremble at the 
thoughts of vice, and are the more captivated 
with the charms of virtue. They ſing their 
hymns of praiſe to the Great Father of mankind : 
and whilſt they attend to the good of their own 
fouls, they comfort mine. They enliven my 
hours when I am in health, and by their aſſiduity 
render even ſickneſs pleaiing. They wear no 
vizor maſk of virtue, nor ſecretly wiſh me dead, 
as if I ſtood in their way to the pleaſures of 
youth, and obſtructed their enjoyments. They 
have joy in the expreſſion of their gratitude to 
me, who they acknowledge to be the 4% of fa- 
thers, I ſpeak of my daughters more particu- 
larly, as they are chiefly concerned in the do- 
meſtic ceconomy of my family, and are my 
bandmaids in every office proper for a woman.” 
D. This gives one a charming notion of their 
mutual happineſs, 
F. He went on. 


« Youre to know, that 


my 


my wife nurſed all my children. — She was a wo- 
man of the ſweeteft temper, with a great ſhare 
of underſtanding and vivacity : and I have the 
pleaſure to find, they have not contracted any 
diſeaſe of mind or body. They were not nipt 
like unripened fruit, nor tranſplanted from their 
native ſoil to wild and uncultivated ground, in 
which they might have withered, It pleaſed 
Heaven to give her health : and ſhe was not of 
that claſs who plead indiſpoſition, in order to 
decline an office, which prevents a purſuit of 
amuſement. I thank God her health was equal to 
the duty; for ſo ſhe underſtood it to be; and 
my children have throve, not like a graft on a 
different ftock ; not as a hen nurſing young 
ducks, or a goat giving ſuck to a lamb, to 
change its very wool, as I have obſerved it to 
do ; but from the pure order of nature, and the 
laws of Providence, My attention to the nur- 
ture of theſe plants, promiſes to render them 
the moſt valuable oaks in the foreſt. What a 
noble creature is man, when he comes forth 
from the hands of God! What a ſtrange un- 
cooth animal, when deformed by the fantaſtic 
devices which have crept into ſociety : his body 
often deſpoiled of its external beauty and comeli- 
neſs; ſometimes, by the careleſſneſs of a mer- 
cenary nurſe, /ofing the uſe of a limb; and much 
oftener, I believe, great injury is done to the 
temper, and frequently to the underſtanding 
alſo, by irregularity in the nurſe. How may 


the purity of the ſoul be thus hurt by a ſtranger ! 


Il have been the more free in talking of my 
girls on this occaſion, as you have a daughter 
who ſtands ſo deſervedly fair in your eſteem and 
paternal affection. You will eaſily conceive, 
that amidſt my ſorrows for my loſs of the beſt of 
women, I have felt a pleaſure, which you, as a 
parent, can more eafily underſtand, than I de- 
ſcribe |”. | 

D. I thank my couſin for the expreſſion of 
bis regard to me, upon fo intereſting an occaſion, 
as the praiſe of his own daughters, who are ſo 


(a) Knowing the mortality to be great among the poorer ſort, I call it 3 in 5 ; which may well be wear 
the mark, though hardly 3 in 15 of ſober careful people's children die. By the bills of mortality, $000 05 
under 2 years old annually, and only 16 to 17 thouſand are chriſtened: but if only 4 in 7 really Ny 
mortality is grievous beyond meaſure ; and I am confident, by a /{ful police, it might be in part Freren 


t 1 


much my ſuperiors.— But does he really think 
that good and bad tempers, virtue and vice a 
well as health and ſtrength of body, depend 0 
the nurſing of children ? 

F. So it ſeems : and I agree with him in og. 
nion: but as this cannot be ſo eaſily proved, 


and there muſt be many exceptions, few have 


faith in the doctrine. You will find, when yo 
get to London, that it is a common practice, fy 
the greater part of the women, whoſe huſband; 
can afford to pay wages to a ſtranger, to ſend 
out their children, as if they were puppies, © 
be reared in their neighbour's kennel ; though it 
may not be half ſo clean and commodious x 
their own, Why do three in five of the children 
of the common people of London die under tw 
years of age? The mothers are careleſs, igne- 
rant, or profligate, | 

D. Three in five! Is it poſlible ? 

F. In general, eight thouſand die annually u- 
der this age, and only about twice as many ar 
chriſtened : among the higher ranks of people 
the mortality is not half ſo great, as with the 
lower claſſes (a). It is not ſo in the country, 

D. I underſtand, that only thoſe who cu 
pay, part with their children, 

F. Yes: but the cuſtoms and vices of the 
poor, deſtroy many infants, ſome through igno- 
rance, and more through careleſſneſs. The 
wealthy hire nurſes, who for the ſake of Jucr, 
are tempted to give their own child to a ftranget, 
poorer than themſelves : by this means, one may 
have a worſe chance of life than the other; but 
I believe it often happens that both children at, 
when they might have been both preſerved. My 
maſter, who uſed to attend hoſpitals and tix 
poor, once made the ſame remark as my couſu; 


and his was founded on experimental kuh. 


ledge. 

D. I agree with him as to the value he et 
upon his daughters; and am glad he 1s ſo hat) 
in them. His /ons alſo deſerve his praiſe, pact 
cularly Jonathan. 


CONVERSATION Xvi. 


At their Coafin Robert's. 


Pride in low minds ariſing from accidental circumflances. Danger of flattery, particularly in love. 


Advantage of breeding up the children of country gentlemen of ſmall fortunes to the knowledge of 
huſbandry. Heroiſm, in what it conſiſts. Character of an amiable clergyman. 
and falſe dependance. Fable of the lark and her young ones. 


D. NO: I have not ſo high an opinion of 

Charles, though he is a man more in 
the neweſt faſhion of the world ; raviſhed with 
the muſic of his own vain tongue ; full of high 
compliments; but not ſolid in judgment to diſ- 
tinguiſh right from wrong. He talks big of 
wonderous exploits ; but one may much doubt the 
truth of a great part of what he utters. Whe- 
ther it ariſes from his preſumption, as being the 
eldeſt ſon, or from having lived ſome time in 
London; he is not ſo humble, nor fo civil, as 
his brothers and ſiſters. People may talk of 
their London breeding ; but Fonathan is worth an 
hundred of his brother. - Charles, upon fome oc- 
caſions, makes fawning ſpeeches ; but it is eaſy 
to diſcover, he thinks meanly of us, becauſe, 
forſooth he lives at the place where the #ing re- 
lides. I believe his majeſty has many better ſub- 
jects than him, living in the country. Charles, 
I ſay, is very courageous in words; but there is 
no reaſon to think highly of his deeds. 

F. You ſeem to be ſevere : though I am afraid 
there is too much truth in your obſervations. 
Where truth and ſincerity prevail, there needs no 
tricks: hollow men, like horſes of falſe metal, 
praunce and make a gallant ſhew ; but bring 
them to the trial, they fall their creſt. Charles 
ſeems to have poliſhed away his ru/tic ſimplicity ; 
an ounce of which, is worth a pound of courtly 
grimace, The ſituation of mankind generally 
affects their manners, as well as their morals : you 
are going to the place from whence he came; 
take care of your own virtue, 

D. If I thought Londen would change me, as 


it 


my knees, not to go to any ſuch place. 
Vol. II. 


F. Through a long courſe of obſervation, I 
have not found a numerous family, where all the 
ſons were ſenſible and pious. : 

D. Nor many, I fear, where all the daughters 
are ſo virtuous and prudent as my couſins. As to 
Jonathan, he is ſober and decent !-—a fine young 
man! — Let, — I do not much care to talk 
with him. 

F. I hope he has not offended you. 

D. Nor I him, that I know of. I only mean, 
that whilſt he is talking, I am apt to forget 
there is any body elſe to attend to. 

F. You ſay he is very decent. 

D. Very much fo: I mean no harm of him, 
I would not for the world you ſhould ſay any 
thing to his father, to his diſadvantage. 

F. Forget there is any body elſe to attend to“ 
—— — Take care, my dear Mary : I ſuſpect that 
he flatters. FHoneft men, when they talk to wo- 
men who pleaſe them, are more guilty of flattery, 
than they are aware of : and this is ſo much like 


the ſmiles of knaves, or the nurſe's ſong to lull 


the babe afleep, there is danger in it : the infant 
may get re/t, and the woman loſe it. Even chil- 
dren who are growing towards the exerciſe of 
their reaſon, ſhould not be ſoothed by any art 
which may tend to favour the corruption of the 
heart, | 

D. Tt is impoſſible not to be pleaſed with 
fome people more than with others. : 

F. True: but when you go into the world, 
you will find as many forms of flattery, as there 
are kinds of men; or as pride and vanity ſeek for 
their proper food. I dare ſay, that Jonathan 


has done our couſin Charles, T ſhould beg, on A4peaks the language of his heart: but his diſ- 


courſe may therefore be the more dangerous. 
I D, Shall 


| Deſcription of floth 
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the earth fertile, by manuring it to the atmo 


D. Shall we then condemn Charles for being 
inſincere; and Jonathan for being honeſt? 

F. Even ſo, Mary. Homely, but decent 
words, in a lefs perſuaſive ſtile and voice, are 
better calculated as a barrier to purity, than all 
the candied tongues, or bended knees that ever paid 
homage to beauty, wealth, or greatneſs. — Beauty 
is moſt often the ſubject of flattery ; this being 
the ſtrongeſt incentive to the language of the 
heart and ſenſes ; like the ſun's enlivening beams, 
it cheers the beholder, provided it does not act 
too powerfully, and ſcorch him to death. 

D. This ſeldom happens. 

F. If it drives him to deſpair, or perverts his 
heart, it may be ſaid to ſlay him. 

D. Jonathan cannot find any thing in me to 
induce him to flatter. He has too hone/t a heart! 
— lt is a high entertainment te ſee how dutifully 
attentive he is to his father 

F. Do not you be over attentive to him. 

D. The girls are bred up with ſuch notions 
of houſewifry, they ſometimes go into the field, 
when the ſun is not too hot, and help to make 
hay. They conſtantly attend the dairy; and 
are good cooks, though not exerciſed in made- 
diſhes. They can embroider ; but their father ſays 
it is enough to underſtand it: their time is ſpent 


in more vfeful needle-work for the family, —. 


They ſpin; they weave; and even dye certain 
colours: ſo that with very little aſſiſtance, they 
are able to provide their own clothing with all 
this, they have hours for reading : and he has 
taught them to play on the guitar: this they ac- 
company with their voices, which are melodious. 
Such entertainment contributes much to his joy. 

F. Truly joyous it muſt be, to any man of 
ſentiment, to ſee his children happy ; but to him 
who has a taſte for muſic, ſuch girls muſt create 
delight. He thinks himſelf one of the moſt happy 
among men. He hopes to ſend all his boys ſoon 
into the world. In the mean time, they learn every 
thing, even to hold the plough, and drive it.— 

D. Do you approve of this ? 

F. By all means. —I have ſeen Sir George 
bimſelf hold a plough. They underſtand the 
conſtruction: of the cart and plough, and all 
other inſtruments of huſbandry ; I will not ſay 
better, than the lord of the manor ; for I queſtion 


if he has ſtudied any. ſuch thing; but as well as 


the beſt farmer of them all.—They are not leſs 
acquainted with the ſeveral methods of making 
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advantage. : 
D. Some people value themſelves for knoy. 
ledge in things which can neither do their own, 
nor other people's ſouls or bodies any good. 
F. Knowledge which has only curioſity fir 
its object, can never be compared with That 
which is «/eful.—And as we have but two things 
to take care of, ſoul and body ; next to caution 
in preſerving the ſoul, muſt be the means of pro- 
viding food and raiment for the body. When 
theſe buſineſſes are performed, we have diſcharged 
the duties for which we were ſent into the 
world —for the ſame reaſon, the przeft and the 
huſbandman are the moſt honourable offices among 
men. My couſin ſays, ** A great part of man- 
kind take the leaſt notice of the m9 obvinu 
truths ;, and loſe themſelves in a labyrinth, by 
ſearching after things unfathomable to the power; 
of men.” Theſe lads imitate their father; and 
pride themſelves in ſtudies the moſt uſeful and 
beneficial to mankind, and in being able to per- 
form every office that relates to agriculture ; piv- 
ing proof of their /trength and agility, according 
to their ſeveral ages. He ſometimes ſends Je- 
nathan to market, with his corn : and though he 
has ſo much more the air of a gentleman, than 
ſome farmers, who affect to deſpiſe ſuch appear- 
ances ; yet, his method of dealing being remark- 
ably candid, and proving that he under/iands what 
he /ells, millers and corn-factors give him the 
preference ; they are ſure his grain will rather 
exceed the ſample, than fall ſhort of it. —Thele 
young men being taught ſuch parts of mechants 
as relate to huſbandry, as well as the cultivation 
of the earth, in all fortunes may be able to 
draw their ſupport from the bowels of it: and if 
they have no eſtates of their own to improve, 
they will be able to take care of the eſtates of 
other people. My couſin reaſons thus : * I hare 
obſerved, that the ſoldier and ſailor, the lawy” 
and divine, the merchant, tradeſman, and mechanic 
all find pleaſure or profit from their knowledge 
of the power of nature, with reſpect to agricul- 
ture, though they ſometimes begin to Jean 2 
threeſcore. My ſons. are better maſters of the 
principles of vegetation, ſo far as our poor ſcant) 
powers will go, than landlords of large proper 
generally pretend to be. I have early taug?s 
them a reverence for. huſbandry, as the moſt an- 


cient and honorable employment in the wol 


Thes 


nn 
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Theſe boys diſtinguiſh the different ſozls; the 
nature of the ſeveral manures ; and their various 
operations. I ſometimes remind them, that men 
born to the higheſt fortunes, have been trained 
up to a right underſtanding of the ſeveral inferior 


duties of life, on which the ſuperior depend, I 


go back to the time of the ancient Romans ; and 
from thence, to the beginning of this century, 
when Peter the Great, Emperor of Ruſſia, ſhewed 
the world, that knowledge of every kind, even 
of the duties of a common ſoldier, prepared the 
way to empire. I tell them, that to act a part 
well, whether it be in higher or lower life, entitles 
us to the ſuperior ſtation : and though we ought 
to be moderate in our wiſhes and defires, we 
ſhould not reject the ſmiles of fortune.“ 

D. My couſin will make all his ſons heroes, 
as well as farmers. 

F. HEeroisM is not confined to any rank or 
condition : virtue, ſupported by reſolution, car- 
ries us through all difficulties : worth makes the 
mn: true honour is common to thoſe who are 
really worthy, The covetous and artful, cannot 
do generous actions, nor do they avoid baſe ones, 
where a temptation is thrown in their way. As 
for the reſt, it is the mere accident of fortune, 
which mounts up one, and throws down ano- 
ther, | 

D. But all farmers cannot breed up their ſons 
in the ſame manner, 

F. All ſuch gentlemen farmers might; or 


men who live in the country, and have ſome + 


property: this depends on the parent. The 
more knowing the father is, it is to be preſumed, 
the better inſtructed the ſon will be: juſt as it is 
in other trades or occupations. We find the 
bulk of mankind fit only for labour : theſe are 
happy, that they can even ſnore upon a bed of 
earth, Some underſtand only the theory or 
ſeaence ; others are verſed in both. You perceive, 
chat my couſin, who hath been well educated 
himſelf, aſpires at giving his ſons the greateſt 
advantage poſſible, by making both the theory, as 
well as the practice, familiar to them. But his 
hrſt conſideration is their humility, that they may 
ſhew due honour to their fellow-creatures, and 
not deſpiſe the meaneſt of mankind. You ſee 
with what kindneſs they treat us; not only as 
they are our kinsfolks, but likewiſe as friends to 
Ives and to human kind. In regard to the 
edueation of theſe boys, my couſin is ſingularly 
"PPY- The Vicar, who contrary to cuſtom, 


reſides in his pariſh, has taken a particular liking 
to this family : it is ſuppoſed that he will marry 


Elizabeth : he is a comely man, and in the prime 


- 
- 


of life. | 

D. Virtue, fed by good ſenſe and underſtanding, 
wedded to that live which is nurſed by meeknefs, 
induſiry, and frugality, will make a moſt happy 
match ! 

F. It will be highly pleaſing to my couſin, as 
this gentleman is a truly reverend and religious 
man. Though his /ving doth not exceed the 
income of one hundred pounds a year, his great 
temperance makes him rich, Free from the mo- 
roſeneſs of falſe zeal, his ſanity is pleaſing, 
He has a peculiar ſweetneſs in his manners. 
His ſpeech is accompanied with ſuch mildneſs, 
as naturally draws the attention of all his hearers, 
particularly among the youthful. His precepts 
are pure, and ſtrictly agreeable to the great Jaw 
of Chriſt /— He preaches with the majeſty of a 
judge : and whilſt he alarms the paſſrons, he ap- 
peals to the under/tanding, as to a jury, fitting to 
give a verdict in a cauſe of /:fe or death eternal! 
He requires no aſſiſtance from enthuſiaſm : the 
law of righteouſneſs is his guide. His life is ſo 
ſtritly conformable to his doctrine, that even 
his . pariſhioners honour and reſpect him: as a 
proof of which, they conſtantly attend divine- 
ſervice ; and liſten. to his inſtruction, as if they 
meant to follow it. | 

D. Even his pariſhioners !—Are not theſe al- 
ways the moſt ready to approve ? | 

F. How ſtrange ſoever it may appear, Mary, 
conteſts ſo often ariſe about tythes, or ſomething 
of leſs conſequence, I have ſeen parifhioners 
the laſt to honour their paſtor. In theſe caſes, 
we generally find errors on both ſides. If any 
wrong hath been done to this gentleman, he 
bears it with patience ; being in nothing more 
careful, than not to return an injury: yet he is 
guarded, not to invite any. He ſays, that he 
would gladly obey his Lord and Maler, and ap- 
prehends this can only be done by imitating him. 
He is always ready to viſit the ſick; and, as far 
as his ſlender income will allow, to ſuccour the 
hungry and naked. He reproves the reprobate in 
a proper manner, let his condition be ever ſo 
ſplendid ; rather hazarding reſentment, than de- 
parting from the great duties of his office. The 


gentlemen of the neighbourhood are well ac- 


quainted with his character: and as often as 


they come to hear him preach, they receive 
£4 new 


new impreſſions in favour of the Chriſtian faith. 
Such is the character of the man who honours 
my couſin with his friendſbip; and teaches his 
ſons the learned languages. The hours which 


country gentlemen generally ſpend in various 


Jports and zollity, my young couſins employ in 
cience, moral philoſophy, and agriculture. 
Their time is divided between uſeful labour, 
which ſerves as exerciſe ; and books, as innocent 
amuſement : you have ſeen, that their work is 
their delight, Their knowledge being at once 
applied to real life, gives them the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſions, how learning, ſupported by prac- 
tice, excels That which is merely ſpeculative ; 
for indeed, if our knowledge were not commu- 
nicable, it were juſt the ſame as if we had it 
not. The more ufeful the purſuit, the more 
my couſin endeayours to inſpire theſe young men 
with hopes, that the world will be as much in 
want of their ſervices, as they may be of 


the favour of perſons of ſuperior fortune: but 


inferiors muſt ſeek ſuperiors : theſe will not 
ſeek them; and no way is fo ready to obtain 
favour, as application. Heaven beſtows nothing 
on us, that is not for common good, as well as 
eur own. He cannot be a true ſaint, who 


cloiſters himſelf up, not meaning to & good, as 
well as think it. 


D. If they go on in this way, the women whom | 


they marry, will ſurely be very happy. 

F. My couſin lays it down as a maxim, That 
there is more toil and uneaſineſs in oth, than 
in induſtry. And indeed it is amazing to con- 
fider, how the beſt underſtanding, the beſt me- 
mory, the molt lively genius, and the trueſt be- 
nevolence of heart, may be rendered as wſel?/5 to 
all intents and purpoſes, as if a man were dead. 
He thinks that what flothful people conſume, is 
a robbery committed on thoſe who would have 
done ſome good. Sloth undermines all the vir- 
tues which flow from the head or heart. 

D. It muſt be true, that he who doeth no 
good, is what we commonly call god for nothing. 


To intend to do good, and not do it; is much 
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the ſame, with 'reſpeR to others, as to intent 
evil, and not to do it. ‚ . e 

F. Very true, Mary: the beſt which can be 
faid of a /athful perſon is, that it does not fig. 
nify what he thinks his ſloth can hardly expoſe 
him to much temptation ; for as he hath not ſpi. 
rit enough to do any thing, he ean do'no miſchief. 
Whether this be ſtrictly true, in every reſpec, 
or not, I much queſtion ; but in this contemp. 
tuous manner he ſpeaks of the /lothful. Con- 
ſider,” ſays he to his ſons, © although the race be 
not to the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſrong, but 
the whole government of the earth under the di- 
rection of one great Lord and omniſcient $0. 
vereign ; yet from the nature and conſtitution 
of things, ſtill, prudence, and induſtry, generally, 
though not always, ſucceed. So far, and no 
farther, men may be ſaid to be the carvers of 
their own fortunes.” _ | 

D. Still Providence governs the world, 

F. Yes: and to obey the calls of Providenee, 
is to be induſtrious, and loſe no time. Are you ac- 
quainted with the fable of the lark and her young 
ones? In matters which concern yourſelf alone, 
rely principally on your own diligence. The lark, 
whoſe neſt was in a field of ripe corn, upon her 
return to her young ones, they reported to her, 
that the farmer and his ſon had been there, and 
had appointed the next day to cut down the corn, 
depending on the aſſiſtance of their neighbours: 
this did not alarm the dam. Being diſappointed 
of their neighbours, the day after the farmer 
determined to ſend for help to his friends and rt- 
lations : neither did this report give the latk any 
great fear. At length, he and his ſons having 
been a ſecond time diſappointed, determined to 
cut it down themſelves, ** Nay then, replied the 
lark, „ it is time for us to remove: for,” lays 
ſhe, © when people reſolve 10 ds their own buſ- 
nefs, it will undoubtedly be performed.” Thus 
ſhould all the ſons and daughters of men be bred 
up, to truſt that the Almighty will befriend _ 
own endeavours to promote their own happineß 
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A their Couſin Robert's,” 


True and falſe tenderneſs to children. Obſervations on immoderate dancing, particularly at water-drinking 

' places. Danger of dancing to young women among the common people, Iniguity of poaching. The 
!yrannical and impolitic cuſtom of impriſoning debtors. Deſcription of their fituation. Partial reaſoning, 
falſe principles and reſentments, often the cauſe of impriſonments. Fable of the cat and the bat. 


F. WIEN he commands his children, they 

conſider him as their lord and ſo- 
vereign; but they are all Free ſubjeds, under a 
juſt prince, who would die rather than injure 
chem. When his injunctions claſh with their 
apprehenſions of right and wrong, he requires of 
them to queſtion him concerning the reaſons of 
his conduct: and he diſcourſes and anſwers in 
an open and ingenuous manner. Suſan, droop- 
ing in her health laſt year, was recommended to 
bathe in the ſea at Margate» When ſhe took 
her leave, he ſaid, „ You are going, child, in 
ſearch of health; without which there can be no 
ſolid happineſs, in this world. You will be under 
the care of a ſenſible lady of my acquaintance, a 
woman of good nature; and I know ſhe will be 
more inclined to indulge your youthful inclina- 
tions, than to check them. It is the cuſtom at 
thoſe places of reſort for bathing, to DANCE, 
though in the heat of ſummer : and many have I 
known, who danced away. in the evening, all the 
good effects of bathing. in the morning. The 
zephyrs which come From the ſea, or the winds 
which. daſh the waves againſt the lofty cliffs of 
chalk, of which our ancient hiſtory talks ſo loud, 
wall nothing. Forgetting the deſign of going 
to ſuch, places, the young and ald meet in what 
they call the /ong-room but I never yet ſaw a 
tom half long enough. to contain the multitude 


which ſometimes aſſembles. Thus many young. 


women, under a notion of health, lay the foun- 
dation of ſickneſs, whilſt they make their perſons. 
cheap; never engaging our e/teem by. their danc- 
ing, however they may. chance to pleaſe the fancy 
* ſome men. No woman, I believe, ever made 


the better wife, for being a fine: dancer. It is 


ral good to do wel!, whatever. we attempt: 


but ſome things are of a nature not to be de- 
fired, in their perfection. Dancing ſeems to be 
one of theſe things: and though it is deemed a 
neceſlary accompliſhment for a gentlewoman, your 
Fortune ought to render your ambition very mo- 
derate; and let me tell you, to one who is ap- 
plauded for dancing, ten are laughed at. In ſome 
places abroad (a), they applaud dancers by clap- 
ping; but this expoſes the company to groſs 
flattery ;, for if they do not clap the bad, as well 
as goad dancer, it is uncivil. Me are more po- 
lite, reſerving this mark of applauſe for the 
ſtage. I had much rather you ſhould walk or 
baw, or bend the knee gracefully, than dance. the 


beſt of any woman in Erzgland. Thoſe who 
dance the beft, are flage-dancers : and theſe are 


generally of a lind, I muſt not mention. Danc- 
ing well, is not, in my opinion, ſo excellent an 
accompliſhment, as walking gracefully : and I 
have obſerved many. women, who could dance 
well; yet, notwithſtanding, were affected in their 
gait. My daughter heard me with attention, and 


replied, by ſaying, I ſhould be ſorry, if you 


imagined I have any paſſion for dancing: I like 
it, as other girls, better than myſelf, may do. 
Dancing is the faſhion : my ſiſter has taught me; 
and ſhe ſays I ſhall make a good figure.. I will 
take care for my own ſake, not to hurt my health: 
and therefore I hope, my dear father, you will: 


| leave this matter to the diſcretion of the good 


lady and myſelf. To this I replied, Suſan, 


you know how much. I love you; I hope you: 


will believe L have not lived ſo long without be- 
ing able to judge for you, better than you can 
judge for yourſelf, on this occaſion. I mean to 
check that deſire in you, which. prevails. in the 
breaſt of moſt women: and the more they pride 

chem 


(a] Spa in the biſhoprick of Linge. 
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themſelves in ſuch kinds of excellences, the 
leſs attentive they often are to the accompliſh- 
ments of the head and heart.“ Upon this, ſhe 
looked a little ſorrowful, as if ſhe had been 


convinced againft her will. The propenſity of 


women to parade and ſhow, is great: I ſoon 


found, by ſome expreſſions ſhe dropt, that ſhe - 


thought I ſhould ſtand in her light, in regard to 
the promotion of Her fortune: as if ſhe could 
not make a diſplay of her perſonal charms ſo well 
any other way, as by dancing.” My couſin ſaid 
this with a ſmile; adding, & Cuſtom, my friend, 
is the law in all ſuch caſes ; but people are wiſe 
or fooliſh, in proportion as they diſtinguiſh mo- 
deration from exceſs.” 

B. And pray, my father, what was the iſſue 
of this curious cams? My couſin ſeems to be 
much in your way of thinking about dancing. 

F. Yes: but he knows, that let us fortify 
ourſelves ever ſo ſtrongly in what is right and fit, 
if the od are not too obſtinate in opinion, the 
young will be too much ruled by habit, and the 
vanity of the heart. As to girls making their 

ſortunes by dancing; ſince theſe public dancing 
meetings have been in faſhion, it appears to me 
that marriage, among the gentry, has throve ſo 
much the leſs. I know not if any, who chuſe to 
keep their wives to themſelves, are afraid of 
dancing them into the arms of other men. 

D. You are ſevere in your conjectures. 

F. I mean not to be ſevere, but upright. My 
opinion is, that this entertainment often makes too 
large a deduction on the native modeſty, reſerve, 
and gentleneſs, which are the greateſt ornaments, 
and moſt amiable properties of your ſex. You 
will grant, that the girl who is fond of dancing 
to-day, will be fond of it to-morrow : and if ſhe 
gains a lover by dancing before marriage, ſhe 
may, by parity of reaſon, and likeneſs of blood 
and affection, gain one after it. 

D. Not if ſhe is reſer ved, as ſhe ought to be. 
Lou have granted, that ſadies of the ſtricteſt vir- 
tue, may dance in a certain manner; and children, 
under the reſtrictions of parents, whoſe vanity 
does not betray them into a falſe fondneſs of them. 

F. I apprehend no modeſt woman can allow 
herſelf to dance, in all the ways which faſhion 

ſometimes warrants : but in our rank, I think it 
beſt to avoid dancing. I never choſe your mo- 
ther ſhould dance, except in a private family way : 
and ſince I have ſeen more of the world, I more 
ciſlike this cuſtom, 

D. I belicve you are in the right as to mode- 
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there is now ſo much game in England, as whe 


ration in dancing, and alſo with reſpect to e 
danger to girls in my way of Iife.—What ſucceß 
had my couſin yeſterday at the aſſizes, in his attack 
upon the Poacuers? | 

F. Some of them have fled the county. 
others have been ſo wary, as to evade the lay. 
Jam afraid. he will not be able to puniſh many 
of them. He tells me, he finds it difficult to 
preſerve any game from poachers. They have 
many ways and contrivances ; and improye the 
arts of poaching, in proportion to the difficult 
they are under; inſomuch, that he queſtions i 


there was no game- act. | 
Di. Do not theſe fellows look on themſelves x 
thieves and robber? | | 
F. What they think of themſelves, I knoy 
not; but I ſee no difference between a man 
taking my money from me, or my partridge, 
which if I eat, I muſt purchaſe with n. 
Some of them are deſperate fellows, who care not 
what evil they do to others; nor what happens 
to themſelves. 

D. I have heard people ſay, that this game 


is contrary to our liberty. 
F. Contrary to our liberty Why, do 
not liberty ſecure our property? And if we hae 
property in the ground, have we not proper) 
alſo in That which feeds upon the ground? | 
agree with thoſe who think, that the /andird 
ſhould ſhew ſome degree of indulgence to the 
tenant; and make it his intereſt to preſerve the 
game to the utmoſt of his-power, by his haring 
a ſhare in it himſelf. The devil will not then 
be able to tempt him to cruſh the eggs; not l 
hawks and kites deſtroy the young birds, when be 
may eaſily deſtroy Them : but he cannot do this 
if he is not ſuffered to carry a gun. I am fer- 
ſible by what tenure I hold my land; and that, 
as an honeſt man, I am bound to do no harm # 
the game : but it is underſtood, there ſhall not 
be ſo much of it, as to do any conſiderable br 
to me, or to the produce of the land which z 
mine, while I pay for it. If I had a reaſonabi 
allowance in game, I might think the hard 
the leſs, if the quantity was greater than u 4 
whereas I may be now induced to think it gn 
when it is not fo. | 1 
D. But if you carry a gun, Jou w 
tempted to uſe it too much. 1. 
E. This is no argument. Would Jon 


us a prey to poachers ? Whilſt 
D. I only ſay what they may urge” dir 
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Lmdlards are ſo zealous of their right to a hare, 
or a partridge ; I wiſh. they would preſerve us 
from being FALSELY IMPRISONED. ,. 

F. What is the matter? You are in no dan- 
yg not : but have you not heard, 
that your old friend George Goodwill, was miſ- 
taken the other day, for another man, and a 
bailiff dragged him away to a priſon, and de- 
rained him till he could find bail? His ſon 
' Harry was preſent, and would have knocked 
down the officer, but his father told him to for- 
bear, for that violence was not permitted on 
ſuch occaſions, This young man however in- 
ſiſted, that he would attend his father; declaring 
that he did not underſtand what they meant to 
do to him; and that he would not leave him, 
bil he had any breath in his body. Is there no 
puniſhment for ſuch offences ? 

F. The offended perſon is entitled to damages; 
but it is dificult to make them appear. Fear, 
diſquiet, indignation, the anxiety of friends, and 
the impreſſions which the world may receive to 
his diſadvantage, are of ſuch a nature, in ſome 
caſes, that a jury cannot eaſily decide upon them. 
And after all, who is to be proſecuted ? A beg- 
garly bailif, or his followers ? 

D. It is provoking to be treated in ſuch a 
manner, 

F. So it is: but it cannot happen often. We 
live under an admirable government; but it is 
not perfect. The common notion in which we 
are bred is, that if we could ſeize and impriſon 
the perſon of no one for debt, we could not give 
credit, and carry on ſo much trade; the priſon be- 
ing a ſecurity for property. | 
| D. Is inhumanity then eſſential to trade? If 
it is, I wiſh trade was at the bottom of the ſea. 

F. As we manage it, in ſome inſtances, trade 
renders us the leſs civilized and humane ; in 
others, it may have a contrary effect. The 
mY on to people who are uſually plunged 
no priton for ſmall debts, is generally of an 
mquitous kind. Many have it, who ought not 
to laue it: it is often given for purpoſes of a 
Krnicious tendency. Such debtors are frequently 
much overcharged, from a preſumption, that if 
12 gets one third part of his debt he 
1 i nothing. I have known girls plunged 

io priſon, for the food and raiment which. they 

ut had been giuen them. Under a pretence 


of tenderneſs and hoſpitality, the iniquitous prac- 


tice of proſtitution is carried on for the emolu- 
ment of a procureſs, who throws the miſerable 
proſtitute into priſon, if ſhe dares think of leav- 
ing her whilſt any health or comelineſs remains. 
Many are rendered drunkards by means of the 


very credit they have gained; and their ruin is 


completed by being thrown into priſon. 

D. It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that we, who 
make ſuch pretenſions to humanity, ſhould, in 
ſo capital an inſtance, act ſo much leſs hu- 
manely, than I am told other nations do: and 
when we mean to encourage induſiry, that we 
ſhould firſt give credit, to make men idle and 
drunken ; and then complete their wretchedneſs, 
by depriving them of their liberty. Should not 
the man who gives credit, by which a member 
of the community is loſt, be himſelf puniſhed,. 
rather than the thoughtleſs Being who takes it ? 

F. Well obſerved, Mary / If this be what: 
we call /iberty, Heaven cannot ſmile upon it.. 
We ſhall rather draw down vengeanez on our 
heads, for preſuming to talk of ſo ſacred a 
thing ; and at the ſame time delegate a common. 
power of being tyrannical, to the meaneſt and 
vileſt of the people! Such I apprehend are 
many of thoſe who exerciſe the right which: 
the laws have given them. I have ſeen ſuch 
worthleſſneſs and inhumanity in a creditor, and: 
ſuch bad habits acquired by the debtor, it hath 
appeared to me, that ſcarce any thing can ex-- 
ceed the iniguity of this practice, except the im- 
policy of it. You have heard, that other na- 
tions are ſtrangers to it; ſo have I. We have. 
ſometimes accuſed the Dutch: of cruelty ; but in 
this inſtance they are humane; and I apprehend- 
by far more politic than we are. The faith be- 
tween man and man is ſtronger tied: they. can 
ſeize a man's goods and chattels, and puniſh him 
corporally,. if he hides any thing; but they 
cannot plunge his perſon into priſon like a felon, 
to be loſt, or become a burthen to the commu- 
nity, Nor is it only people who are rendered 
drunkards. by the credit given. them ; but in a 
trading country, how often. is it the fortune of 
honeſt and ſober men, to owe what they cannot 
pay; and to be ready to give up all they have; 
and yet the mercileſs creditor demands his right 
of putting the man in priſon, Thoſe who. are 
henejt and induſtrious, will pay when they. can; 
but they cannet pay if you tie their hands. Wy 

It 
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D. It is an eftabliſhed mn/lom, and aprevadle to 
our laws z, and therefore they exerciſe this power: 
but it ſeems to be tyrannical. | n 

F. It is the tyranny of the cuſtom and laws, of 
which I complain. Perhaps at firſt it was well 
intended, but in length of time it is much 
abuſed. The evil is rooted deep, and may require 
much labour and attention to eradicate it; but 

it is of the higheſt importance to the freedom, 
humanity, and policy of the nation, to correct 
the abuſe. I have ſeen much miſery in a crouded 
priſon ; ten, fifteen, or twenty perſons thruſt 
into a room fourteen or ſixteen feet ſquare : the 
priſoners grow indifferent to kfe; they become 
hardened to all the feelings of humanity : they 
curſe their own ſpecies ; their creditors oftentimes 
acting worſe than cannibals, for they are legally 
permitted to devour them alive. Upon enquiry, 
I found, that many of the debtors had been there 
for ſeven years; and that there was as little proſ- 
pect of their ever paying, as at the firſt day of 
their confinement. When I aſked the jailor to 
what end they were kept there, he ſmiled, as if 
he wondered any rational creature ſhould aſk a 
queſtion, to which no other anſwer could poffibly 
be given, than that /aw and cuſtom had made it 
ſo. Thus it is: but I hope our eyes will ſoon 
be opened to behold the evil tendency of this 
practice. 

D. What ſays our couſin Robert on this ſub- 
ject ? he muſt be a very good judge. 

F. He lifts up his eyes to heaven, whilſt his 

tears ſpeak the ſentiments of his heart. I aſked 
him his opinion; he ſays, “Judge you of the 
condition of theſe people, what hopes they can 
entertain of a releaſe, when they have none of ob- 
taining the means of ſatisfying creditors, of 
whom, many wear in their breaſt, flints inſtead 
of heart!“ Many are impriſoned in behalf of 
the crown ; but, if I miſtake not, the jailor in- 
formed me, that he had not known one in thirty 
years who had paid his debt. Would it not be 
much better, if the officers of the crown were 
more cautious in taking ſecurities for truſt, and 
prevent ſo cruel] a neceſſity? Some times you will 
fee a wife and children following the hard for- 
tune of a wretched huſband, by adminiſtering to 
him, 

D. Is this not rather an aggravation of his 
diſtreſs? What end can it anſwer to a man who 
cannot pay his debts ? | 

F. It may afford him ſome comfort. He who 
I 


can pay, and will not, let it be proved that h; | 


has àcted like a felony, and he ſhould be treats! 
as ſuch, If a poor: debtor has any money to f. 
tisfy his immediate wants, extortion in priſe i 
as common as the air, If he has occaſian for 
attornies, who attend priſons, are frequently a 
hungry as the priſoner himſelf ; and more fr: 
quently add'to the load of miſery, than lighter 
the. burthen ; for the charges are heavy and ce. 
tain; but their ſolicitations generally frut. 
leſs. In ſome priſons you may ſee a don 
people, men and women, crammed into a fm 
room, without any change of raiment, frequ 
deſtitute of bedding ; and how, and where they 
fleep, ſeems to be a myſtery. What can be 
the ſad effects, but ſickneſs, which oftentimes 
becomes contagious, and is attended with yer 
fatal conſequences. My coufin ſays, he hs 
ſeen ſuch ſcenes, as hardly allowed him to think 
himſelf a ſubject of a free country. © In whit. 
ever garb,” ſays he, “you drefs liberty, you 
can never reconcile her to a priſon. In crini- 
nal caſes, ſhe requires this facrifice for the 
fafety of good ſubjects: ſor the. reft, J beliar 
there are more fooliſh and vicious people who 
give credit for petty ſums, than fooliſh or vi- 
cious people who take it. Let a man be pu- 
niſhed for running in debt, even to the having 
his bed taken from under him, if the creditor 
will go to the rigour of the lay: but ſurely this 
is chaſtiſement ſufficient for the offence he his 
been guilty of. To proceed farther, is deſtroy- 
ing the diſtinction of crimes, and acts of impri- 
dence ; and partakes more of the flayery f 
Morocco, than of the freedom at whoſe ſhrine ve 
offer our vows, when we pretend to be ready d 
die in her defence.“ 

D. He is then as much aguinſt impriſonment 
for deht, as he is for ſolitary confinement in #7 
minal caſes. ; 

F. Common ſenſe points out the vaſt difference 
between one and the other; and how much mort 
dangerous That man is, who robs me by % 
lence, than he who only ſays, will you lend 
fame of your money? If you ſhould be human 
and politic enough, in ſome caſes, or fu I 
imprudent enough in others, to lend him, j” 
always conſider whether the party has an) 17 
perty : if he has, that ſuch property is = * 
the debt; and if he has not, that you 8 © 
event, rather giving the money than len 201 
We vulgarly ſay, that no man can have wa; a 


| we give the worſt, as 
a cat than bor fa of Mets > the Au of 
_ — other with cruelty, and load a fal- 
bis man! Laterg and inclination, in all ſuch 
caſes, have a greater ſhare than conſcience or prin- 
ai. The pretence that we act agreeably to the 
laws, or that the debtor is a worthleſs fellow, is 
eicher an impoſition which a man's own heart 
puts upon him; or not a ſufficient reaſon for 
diſtreſſing a fellow-creature. The fable of the 
at and the bat ſuits the ſituation of ſome whom 
1 have known. The cat having devoured her 
maſter's ſavourite bullfinch, overheard him threat- 
ening to put her to death, In thefe melancholy 
circumſtances, ſhe preſerred her prayer to Jupiter, 
vowing, that if he would deliver her, ſhe would 
never eat another bird, Not long after a bat came 
in her way: her vow oppoſed the gratification of 
her appetite 3 but at length ſhe determined, that 
as 2 bird, it was not a lawful prize; but as a 
muſe, ſhe might devour it.—So have I heard 
ſome of my companions reaſon, with reſpect to 
the diſtinction of the man and the debtor, not 
conſidering the humanity which God requires; 
and that the mercy which man ſhould exerciſe to 
man, is the law and the prophets. It is the 
firſt and greateſt impreſſion which the Almighty 
Author of our being has ſtamped upon the 
loul, 

D. But I ſuppoſe, in ſome caſes, men may be 
ſubject to impriſonment for debt. 

J. 1 am not a judge in what caſe : as we ma- 
nage, ſome have retained their eſtates, and ſub- 
mitted to impriſonment. This again is a rank ab- 
turdity ; and ſhews the inefficacy of impriſonment. 
Af men were ſuffered to labour, or go on with 
tncir buſineſs, upon any agreements between 
debtor and creditor, the debtor would ſtill be at 
the mercy of the creditor, if he did not comply 
with the condition of ſuch agreement, becauſe 
als gods and chatels would be ſubjeR : and if 
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theſe were made over to others elandeſtincly, 
this would be deemed a theft, as it is now in 
caſes of bankruptcy. I believe the people are 
more exact in paying their debts in Holland, 
than they are in England. 

D. I obſerve a vaſt number of bankruptcics 
appear continually in the news-paper. 

F. I with they appeared no where elſe : I re- 
member a few years ago the number reached to 
ſeven hundred. The ordinary computation in 
the kingdom is three hundred. Theſe, which 
are ten times more injurious to ſociety than 
debtors, who are uſually thruſt into priſon, eſcape 
with impunity : they are not puniſhed by con- 
finement ; but delivering up, or being ſuppoſed 
to deliver up, all they have, are by /aw or cm 
releaſed, 

D. Why ſhould not he who owes but ten 
pounds, be treated with as much mercy as him 
who owes ten thouſand ? | 

F. I know not: I believe there are more 
bankrupts who have acted an imprudent and un- 
juſtifiable part, conſidering the numbers who trade 
largely, and the numbers of labouring men, 
than of debtors who only owe ſmall ſums. 
Credit given wantonly to the lower clafles of 
the people, is a bad practice: it rather hurts in- 
duſtry, than promotes trade : it certainly wounds 
the morals of the people; and when they carry 
things to the extremity of impriſoning each 
other, it gives a ſtab to their humanity. If 
no debtor might be impriſoned, the people in 
general would become more provident. If ſome 
did not give credit, where credit ought not to 
be given, the debtor could not be ſo extravagant 
as he often is : and if we really had ſomewhat 
Jeſs trade, we might have more virtue ; and con- 
ſequently be the better for it. So things ap- 


pear to me; but we muſt ſubmit them to our 
lawgivers, 
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CONVERSATION XVII 


At their Couſin Robert's. 


Gratitude for kindneſſes done, particularly from children to parents. Fable of the oftrich and pelicay, 
Stery of Zantippe and her father Cimonus. Of a daughter and her mother. Story of Metellus and 


his fon. The reward of piety in filial duty. 


F. you remember what I told you yeſter- 
day? Was young Goodwill right, do 

you think, in not leaving his father ? 
D. Leave his father ! he ſhould rather have 
died on the ſpot! Want of courage, in ſuch 


Caſes, is a blot never to be wiped out. Thoſe 


who defend not their parents, muſt be cowards 
indeed, and not ſenſible of kindneſs to any other 
relation. 

F. The undutiful may expect to be paid in 
kind : their own children will retaliate their diſ- 
obedience : and whether this happens by an act 
done 1n the face of the ſun, or by any groſs neg- 
ligence, the caſe is much the ſame. 

D. In this inſtance, to have deſerted his father 
for a moment, would have been ſhameful to the 
laſt degree. He has been always gcod to his ſon ! 

F. Gratitude and generoſity produce the ſame 
fruit: they grow from their common root, truth 
and virtue. In the ſame manner, ingratitude and 


penuriouſneſs are conſtant companions. Fobn 


Gripe, not long fince, loſt his pocket-book, 
in. which was a great value in bank notes, A 
butcher”s boy finding it, brought it to him, and 
he rewarded the boy for his honeſty and care :—— 
he gave him a billing. 

D. A billing! 

F. Ay, child, a filling It was ſaid, that 
we might ſee in what eſtimation Fobn holds 
honefly and gratitude, ** He thinks they are not 
worth above a ſbilling.” Squire Stock, in water- 
ing his horſe the other day, was in the utmoſt 
danger of being drowned — a ſpirited young 


fcllow,. a peaſant, at the hazard of his avs 


life, ſaved the 'fquire's, for which this genercus 
man gave him — half-a-crown, 
D. Aſtoniſhing ! The ſtory cannot be true |! 
7 


F. Indeed I doubt it : but the *ſquire was pe. 
nurious : the wags ſaid, ** For once in his liſe he 
hath been extravagante He gave half-a-crom 
for what is not worth faxpence.” ——— 

D. If riches were always fo diſtributed, they 
would be a curſe, 

F. It could only afford an opportunity of di. 
playing, how inſenſible one man can be of the 
obligations he is under to another. Men who 
act ſuch a part, may look on with indifference, 


and ſee the world in flames, provided it were 
poſſible they could eſcape the conflagration, 


You ſee in theſe inſtances, how juſtly covetoy- 


. neſs may be called the /n of witchcraft : it 2 


cinates the ſoul, and lays waſte all that is beai- 
tiful, kind, and generous in it. Not ſo was the 
conduct of Lord Noble. His taylor Millan 
Stitch found in the pocket of his lordfhip's wailt- 
coat, which had bcen put into his hands to but- 
ton, a bank note of an hundred pounds, —Wi- 
liam brought it home, and deſired to ſee my rt; 
and being admitted into his preſence, told hin 
what he had found, and that he did not chuſe to 


| deliver it to any one but his lordſhip. —T his ro- 
ble lord commended his honeſty, and defired 


William to accept of five guineas, —< What, by 
lord,” ſays he, „tale money for being bone 
no: the ſatisfaction of my own mind for doing 
my duty is a reward: it abundantly repays m. 
God forbid that I ſhould be ever tempted 9 
withhold another man's right, or expect a E. 
ward for doing him juſtice ! 


D. He was certainly in the right: my. in 


; 5 man 
| might remember him ſome other way, à8 4 


of probity. Do you think a rogue can be gratt- 
* titus? 
F. Honeſty may be ſuppoſed to Carry & 1 


always 


always in its boſom : but I think it cannot 
inhabit the breaſt of a villain, in any eminent 
degree, to be depended on. : 

D. Ingratitude in children, is of the worſt 
kind: it is the marble-hearted fiend,” more 
hideous than painters could ever repreſent. — 
All my. couſins appear as ſo many of their fa- 
ther's grateful friends, rather than his children. 

F. You do not imagine that the name of 
„ind is more endearing, than that of child. 
Children are the beſt friends, when they act up 
to a true ſenſe of their duty as ſuch. In general, 
I have obſerved, that if the conduct of parents 
towards their children, is tender, pious, and ju- 
Jitius, there are but few children fo perverſe as 
to diſplay any extraordinary diſobedience, But 
i the child is not taught his duty towards God, 
the father of us all, what is to be expected, but 
the cold. indifference and contempt which we 
too often behold towards parents? 

D. Cold indeed, where there is no ſenſe of 
gratitude | I conſider my obligations to you, as 
ſacred as any friendſhip, heightened by the true/ 
afeftion,—You are, in my eſteem, the wiel 
and moſt agreeable man of my acquaintance : 
your converſation is more pleafing to me, than 
that of any other perſon : and I have a ſatis- 
faction in it not to be deſcribed. My perſuaſion, 
that Jam acting agreeably to the pleaſure of 
our great Lord and common Father, who is in 
heaven, gives me an inexpreſſible joy. 

F. My dear Mary, I am glad to hear you talk 
thus! I expect nothing from you, but what is 
r-a/enable, You know that I avoid any ſhew of 
rigour: and it would pierce my heart to ſee my 
love loſt upon you. The anxieties of parents 
are hardly ever over-paid . by the duty and 
attection of their children: and though par- 
tiality to the follies of children often appears 
weak or ridiculous, it is ſo pardonable, it ſome- 
times ſeems to be a virtue. Do you remember the 
fable of the rich and the pelican ® The rich 
took notice of the pelican's bloody breaſt, and 
expreſt great ſurprize ; deſiring to know what 
bad befallen her. The pelican ſaid, ſhe had been 
only feeding her young with ſome of her blood, 
cording to her conſtant cuſtom. The ftrich 
ridiculed her extremely; alledging, that e laid 
her eggs in the ſand, and gave herſelf no further 
trouble, whether they were hatched by the heat 
: the ſun, as generally happened, or cruſhed 

che feet of men or beaſt : and if they were 
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hatched, ſhe gave herſelf no concern about her 
young ones. Unhappy wretch,” replies the 
pelican ! * it is thou who art cruel to thine own 
fleſh, not I: if I ſuffer any pain, the pleaſure 1 
receive 1s the moſt exquiſite that Nature hath m- 
dulged us with; and the pain only ſerves to 
heighten the enjoyment.” | 
D. This is beautifully deſcriptive of the ten- 
derneſs of parents. I remember well, how my 
mother uſed to take me in her arms, with ſuch 
fondneſs, that one would have thought ſhe could, 
with pleaſure, have ſhed her blood for me: and 
thank Heaven, I have no reaſon to think of you, 
but as my guardian, my protector, and my friend, 
as well as my father, | | 
F. The days were, when a ſon or daughter 
would have periſhed, rather than ſhew the leaſt 
mark of diſreſpect to father or mother. 

D. How comes any change in our manners, in 


this inſtance ? 


F. We are not fo virtuous in this reſpect. In 
general we are more civilized; yet having leſs 
ſimplicity, and Hongſt ſincerity ; falſe glory, and falſe 
greatneſs, captivate our poor hearts: and if the 
great are defective in generoſity of ſpirit, it is 
no wonder we ſhould be ſo. Dreſs, equipage, 
titles, ſplendid tables, and amuſements, harden the 
affections of the rich. Among aus, a merry- 
meeting, a handſome coat, a purſe of money, or 
ſome conſideration of intereſt, or unwarrantable 
gratification, rubs off the finer impreſſion of 
thoſe duties, which ought to be prized above 
all other things in the world. Deceit now often 
borrows gentle looks, and with a vizor hides her 
real colour. 

D. Was it not always fo ? | 

F. The dities of religion were never better 
underſtocd, than they are now: yet many do not 
know what it requires at their hands: they do not 
conſider at leaſt in what the charms of life conſiſt. 
They are not ſo ſenſible of ſhame, in each other's 
eyes, as they ought to be, in regard to negli- 
gence towards parents : nor do we meet the ſame 
applauſe for ob2dience, as in days of greater 
ſimplicity ; and conſequently the motives to, ſuch 
good actions, are not ſo ſtrong as they were. 

D. This muſt be owing to the want of the 
practice of re/ig:on amongſt us. 1 
F. Whatever cauſe it may proceed from, wg 


do not enjoy ſo much happineſs in this life, nor 


have we the ſame ſccurity ſor the joys of the 
life to come, as we might have. Inſtances: of 
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your mother's breaſt, has given you no indling 


love towards parents, were not uncommon in the 
heathen world. My maſter uſed to talk of tories, 
related by the hiſtorians of thoſe ages ; obſerving, 
at the ſame time, that many acts of generolity 
and humanity, which the wiſeſt of them ſaw 
with aſtoniſhment, are familiar to real chriſtiant. 
It is not that we have better underſtandinꝑs than 
thoſe nations; or more reſolution than ſome of 
the leſs cultivated people of the earth; but that 
the San of the Moft High God coming down from 
heaven to viſit us, and condeſcending to be himſelf 
our teacher, Chriſtians are not only poſſeſſed of 
more d:vine truths, than any other people who 
baue been, or are now upon the earth; but all 
ſteady believers, whenever called upon by the 
events of life, act as if moved by a divine ſpirit, 
to enable them to perform their duty. 

D. I believe this of all who are warmed with 
the true ſpirit of chriſtianity, and have heaven in 
their view! But you ſaid, there are many in- 
ſtances of great love ſhewn to parents: Do you 
mean from daughters ? 

F. I remember to have heard of ue. One 
was of a woman condemned to be Brangled. 
The jailor thought it leſs cruel to let her die of 
hunger. He often ſuffered her daughter to ſee 
her ; firſt taking care that ſhe carried in no kind 


of nouruhment. After ſome time, the pri- 


ſoner ſtill living, he watched the daughter, and 
found ſhe nouriſhed her mother with her own 
milk. This was looked upon as an act of fo 
much piety and ingenuity, that the woman was 
not only pardoned, but fhe and her daughter 
ſupported at the public 'expence : and a temple 
dedicated to Piety, was erected near the priſon, 
in memory of this deed. 

D. A chriſtian would not think much of 
this. 

F, The event proves, that it was thought a 
wonderful inſtance of filial love. The other 
ftory is of a young woman (a), who fed her 
aged father (b) at her breaſt, while he was in 
priſon, and under fentence of being ftarved to 
death: of this there are now-many pictures and 
ſtatues. 


D. I think I could do this, were I in the-ſame 


circumſtances. 


F. Serve your God with-zeal, and you will 


prove, that the milk which you have ſucked at 


(a) Zantippe, (5) Cimonus. 


. Cæſar Odavias, being at Samos, or Lemnos, after the battle of Acbium. 


from thoſe who have the natural power, and by 


tions, but ſuch as do honour to human nature: 
and that .the true love of parents, like trus ſelf 
love, is the r law of nature. We are anna 
Mary : the bodily part of us requires ſuppon 


the appointment of Providence, the inclinatin 
to ſupport it. We are ſpiritual beings ; as ſuch, 
we are endued with. reaſon, and accountable 90 
the great Parent of all, for the diſcharge of out 
duty: and if, under God, we owe our jr 
life to the care of our earthly parents; ſo long u 
we value life, we can never over-pay the obligz 
tion. 

D. We find nothing in this houſe which 
claſhes with your doctrine. 

F. God grant that the father of it may con- 
tinue happy to the end of his days upon earth, 
when he may remove to a ſcene of glory in hes- 
ven !—Among a variety, no ſtory pleaſes me 
more than an event which happened in the cuil 
wars of the Romans, the father (c) was on one 
fide, and the fon on the other. The ſon's party 
was victorious : and he happened to be appointed 
by the conqueror as a judge. The father, loaded 
with years and infirmities, disfigured by a long 
hoary beard, and his clothes grown ragged and 
dirty, by the hardſhips he had gone through, 
was not immediately known to his fon, But a 
ſoon as he recollected his features, he wept bit 
terly, and ran to embrace him. Then turning 
towards the victoroius emperor (d), he faid, 
« My father has been your enemy, and 1 yout 
officer he deſerves to be puniſhed ; and I to bf 
rewarded, The favour I deſire of you is, eithe! 
to /ave him, on my account ; or order me to be 
put to death with him.” | 

D. O worthy fon ?—What was the cen : 

F. The judges were all touched with conf 
fon: and the emperor granted the father bs 
life. | 

D. This was an action worthy the beſt of (013 | 
But were thoſe Romans ſo fond of life as 
are ? 

F. I believe they had not ſo many terror? 
cerning death; and were more manly in their bo. 
tions of life. Not that we are without 3 
ſpirits, when theſe are called into action. s 
Chriſtians, I have ſaid, we have done, and of, 


(e) Metellus.. 
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| to do, more than was eummon among the No- 
mans, 1 have told vou that chey ated up to their 
principles : if we acted up to ours, how great and 
might be! Our hopes ave Higher, and 


hopes of the. Nomant were involved in clouds of 
darkneſs. They faw as through a glaſs darkly. 
On us the light of immortality ſhines forth in all 
the glory of the wiſdom, the goodneſs, and the 
mercy of God, in the redemption. of the world 


by his Son eur Chrift / | 


CONVERSATION xxx. 


At their Couſin Robert's. 


Bratberly love. The force of friendſbip and affeftion. Story of two brothers Rortugueze.. The curſe 


of diſobedience to parents. Character of a reſpettable labouring old man, and his children placed out in 
the world. Immorality of every kind ariſing from intemperance in living. Reflexions on the age of ſixty- 


three, called the grand clumnatteric.. 


F, JT is a great pleaſure indeed to behold ar- 

FECTION IN"BROTHERLY LOVE : coming 
from the ſame ſtock, the ſame blood ſeems to 
flow in their veins, animated with one ſoul, 

D. This is not always the caſe amongſt bro- 
chers and ſiſters. 

F. No, Mary : other paſſions work as ſtrong 
in baſe minds. Some outlive their reaſon : 
others, by diverſity of tempers, and weakneſs of 
underſtanding, are perverted, and pull. different 
ways. Where there is real love, it muſt ripen 
into friendſbip, and give That friendſhip ſo much 
the brighter luſtre. There is a celebrated ſtory 
of brotherly affection in the perſons of two Por- 
D. I thought that Portugal had not been re- 
nowned for virtue. | 
F. There are many vulgar notions that prevail 
m the world; and almoſt every nation thinks 
another a baſe generation of men : They ſee the 
mote in their brother's eye, but cannot diſcern 
the beam in their own.. The Portugueze, I am 
told, are debauched, as moſt 'nations are, and 
SONG in the ſouthern parts of Europe ; and 
9 unn people, according to the notion of 

me of the papi/?s, are too apt to think they. may 
X 1 8 lo balance accounts with heaven, as 
rod minds at eaſe, though they ſhould have 
8 ender reſolutions in regard to the time 
* mean while, 1 have heard ſuch 


ineonteſtible evidence of honeſty and moral recti- 
tude in the payment of debts, after the dreadful 
earthquake and conflagration at Liſbon in 1755, 
as gives me very high impreſſions in favour of 
the Portuguene. A certain merchant of my 
maſter's acquaintance, among others who loft 
all their books and bonds, recovered of all 
his debtors, who put him to no kind of trouble, 
but acknowledged their debts, and paid them 
with a more religious regard to their duty, 
than if their bonds had exiſted. —My ſtory 
is of a large Portugueze ſhip, bound from 


Liſbon to Goa, being caſt away, and only nine- 


teen perſons out of a great number. preſerved. 
Theſe got off in the boat. Finding their. pro- 


viſions would laſt but very few days, they agreed 


that every fourth man ſhould be thrown over- 


board; and they. caſt lots for this purpoſe. 


One of the four, on whom the lot fell, was a 
Portugueze gentleman, who happened to have a. 


younger brother in the boat. The gallant young 


man embraced his brother, and with tears be- 


. fought him that he might die in his room; al- 
ledging, that himſelf. was a /img/e man, and his 


brother had a wife and children at Goa, beſides 
the care of three ſiſters, who depenced on him, 
The elder brother, melted with ſuch generoſity, 
inſiſted, that as Providence had appointed him to 


ſuffer, it would. be wicked in him to permit his 


brother to die for him; alledging further, that as 
the 
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che younger, would inherit his eſlate, x might. be 


a father to the family. But nothing could make 
him deſiſt; and he was accordingly thrown 
into the ſea. There is in Nature a kind of 
inſtint, which operates to the preſervation of 


life: the young man ſwimming well, followed, 


and held the rudder of the boat with his right 
hand, which one of the ſailors cut. He then 
ſeized it with his left, which was alſo cut. 
The people in the boat ſtill ſaw him ſwimming, 
by the help of his bleeding arms. So moving 


a ſpectacle raiſed their compaſſion to ſuch a height, 


that forgetting the occaſion, they all cryed out, 
« He is but one; let us ſave him !” They ac- 
cordingly took him up, and bound up his 
wounds. 


D. You make me weep to think of ſuch a 
ſcene ! 


F. The next day when the ſun aroſe, they 


-diſcried land: it proved to be the Portugueze ſet- 


tlement of Mozambique, in Africa ; where they 
happily landed, and the young man was cured 
of his wounds. | 

D. This ſurely was ſufficiently providential, 
to excite the higheſt gratitude ; and to make a 
life, which was offered up in ſo generous a 
manner, moſt highly acceptable to the great 
Giver of life: but was it conſiſtent, after giving 

up his life, to ſtruggle for it ? 

F. You may eafily conceive the ſtory to be 
true, both with reſpect to his offering to die; and 
yet, being in the water, /iruggling to ſave his 
life.—The notion of the poſſibility of diſcrying 
land, might keep ſome ſpark of hope alive in 
his breaft; or more probably, he might fruggle, 
becauſe he had no longer the exerciſe of his rea- 
fon. The fact is atteſted by a writer of cre- 
dit (a), who dcclares, that the two brothers, 
being conveyed from M:zambigue to Goa, in a 
Portugueze ſhip, he ſaw them landed, and ſupped 
with them that very night. 

D. It is a very intereſting ſtory, I know not, 
whether Jonathan would do To much for Charles ; 
tho” if Charlis had as much virtue as the Pertu- 
gueze might think his elder brother poſſeſſed, I 
am perſuaded Jonathan has virtue enough to act 
ſuch a part. — hope they will all be happily 
wedded; and their children behave to them, as 
they do to their father. 

F. They bid fair for it. A ſon, inured to a 
ſenſe of FILIAL DUTY, will make the beſt huſ- 
band, as a . the beſt . Ihe Wiſe 


- 


(a) Huighen Van Linſchoten's Voyages, A. D. 1598. 


Man ſays, “ Whoſo.honoureth his father, hu 


have joy of his own children; and When he 


maketh his prayer, he ſhall he heard.” 

D. . Theſe are high promiſes of great 
but whilſt he bids us honour a father; Ht our 
whole heart, he adds theſe ſweet words, «a, 
forget not the ſorrows of thy mother!“ 

F. He alſo reminds us of the curſe which at. 


| tends wundutifulneſs : ** The eye that mockey 


his father, and deſpiſeth to obey his mother, the 
ravens of the valley ſhall pick it out, and the 
young eagles ſhall eat it.“ 

D. This is a beautiful alluſion to That per 
verſeneſs, which inclines many to forget, and 
ſome to inſult their parents. 

F. And it denounces the judgment to be ex. 
pected, either by ſome temporal calamity which 
will befal them; or by the vengeance of Heaven, 
which will overtake them in the next world. Such 
offences are of ſo black a dye, nothing but tw 
repentance and amendment can wipe them out, 

D. The proverb ſays, „God, our part, 
and our maſters, can never be requit 

F. True: ſuch is the nature of our oblige 
tions to them: and what can thoſe expect, who 
are ſo. unnatural as to trample on the venerabl 
decays of human nature? They act like foul; 
as well as impious perſons ; for they do but es- 
poſe their own future condition, and laugh at 
themſelves beforehand. If I ſhould ever nc 
your help, will you aſſiſt me, Mary: 

D. To my laſt breath | 

F. Nature has ordered it ſo, that the parent 
ſhall be attentive, in the firſt place, to the child. 
The hungry canibals fee] more humanity to ther 
infant children, than to ſhed their blood : and be 
that without a tear can ſee his children Janguill 
in pain or-miſery, is not fit for human ſociety. 

D. This I grant: but ſhe that frets her fa- 
ther's cheeks with tears, and adds wWrinkles to 
his brows, by any marble-hearted ingratitude, i 
a monſter in human ſhape : and well may þe 
expect the eagles to pick out her eyes. 

F. You talk like a good girl; for I think it 
not the cuſtom of our days for children to ſhe 
ſuch a ſtrict attention to their aged parent ® 
the laws of God, and the obligations to foci 
require of them. 

D. Perhaps the rich are, as you have faid, t00 
attentive to their pleaſures and amuſements- 

F. Ay, and the poor alſo. In aur n 


fear ſome old people are thrown on the pa 2 05 
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ſome A* 
r he is now fourſcore. In him you ſee the 


ic My children are long ſince grown up, 


dome of them alſo become old they live in 


them : they ſend me little preſents occaſionall 2 
as much, I believe, as they can afford. They 
conſider their own children and poor neighbours. | 
am happy in thinking they remember me ſo far: 
and hope they will do ſo as long as I am alive. 
J chuſe to live in the workhouſe, where I am 
well treated. Indeed there is good reaſon why 
they ſhould treat me well ; for I work as much 
as I can, I might plead my age to be excuſed 
from any labour; but I can ſtill thraſh out a ſack 
of corn in a day; and they pay me a ſhilling a 
quarter : ſo that for a conſiderable part of the 
year, I get ſixpence a-day, which makes me fo 
much the leſs expenſive to the pariſh. "They 
give me what I get, to ſpend in clothes, and the 
neceſſaries of life. How long I ſhall be able to 


work, I know not: but labour contributes ſo 


much to my health, I ſuppoſe when I can work 
no longer, I ſhall die: — ! ſhall go ts my fathers : 
and as I have endeavoured to ferve God with 
lingleneſs of heart, I hope he will have mercy on 
me, and make me completely happy, for ever and 
ever!” (a) | 

D. Good old man] He ſeems to be a reſpect- 
able character in his poverty; and I dare fay 
will die as greatly as the- firſt miniſter of ſtate 
can be ſuppoſed to do. 

F. There are many countries, where the in- 
habitants are far ſhoct of us, in other reſpects, 
yet excel us in the duty of children to parents. 
My maſter uſed to ſay, that the Gallicians, who 
who are Iabourers in Liſbon, and the Ruſſians. in 
vt, Peterſburgh, who- come from diſtant parts of 
the empire, are never ſo happy, as when they 
carry home their gains, to aſſiſt their aged pa- 
ts; or buy a cottage or land for themſelves. 
This may be more difficult with us, notwith- 
ſanding our ſuperior freedom, land being fo 
much dearer, and requiring ſo much expence to 
"prove, and labour being well paid for, fuch a 
practice is the leſs neceſſary to our happineſs. 

D. In the mean time, we are ſure that chil- 
fren ought to honour their parents, that therr 
uleren may help th-m; and the great Father of 
kind be their friend; and their days long in 


diſcourſe with old William the other 


chearful man, and the good chriſtian. He ſays, 


different parts of the kingdom: -I hear from 


(s) This was the ſpeech of an old man, whom I met near Mr, Medlg'a, in Ser. 


the land, wherein God bath given chem Life and 


health to enjoy thoſe bleſſings, in the ſtations 
which his providence hath appointed them. 
F. Heaven knows J have but little to leave, 
but “ny good ſpirit ! ＋yet that little might in- 


duce ſome children, to think 1 lived doo long, 


and ' pervert their hearts. The riches of the 
wealthy often prove a temptation to wickedneſs 
of this kind, 


D. To ſuch young perſons as are impatient 
to poſſeſs the goods they are to inherit from their 


wealthy parents : but it may be hoped we who 
are poor, are ſafe from ſuch iniquity. K 
F. Human nature is in ſome reſpects the 
ſame in all; and in all is corrupt. One languiſhes 
for ten pounds, and another for ten thouſand. The 
beſt way to curb all evil defires, is to live ſo as 
to have no fantaſtical wants to gratify, nor any 
deſires, beyond what is daily neceſſary to Nature, 
and daily ſupplied : But we ought to forego any 
gratification, rather than be expoſed to the 
temptation of this evil. He that feeds his 
fancy, avarice, or ambition, on the expected 
death of his parents or friends, is ſo-near wiſhing 
they may die, the thought recoils on the heart 
with horror! When J hear a man, upon notice 


of a relation being ſick, form ſchemes how he. 


ſhall difpoſe of the wealth he may inherit, I 
ſuſpect his covetouſneſs, pride, or fancy, triumphs 
over his humanity and religion. 

D. How are we to correct this dangerous deſire 
in the mind ? 

F. There is but one way, that is by exerciſ- 
ing the virtues of a chri/lian, and a man, and 
learning to be temperate, The love of pleaſure 
will prevail in the heart; but the conſideration in. 
what our pleaſure ought to conſiſt, ſhould be the 
great object of our care, that the mind may be 
kept free from every kind of wickedneſs. The 
force of temperance is ſuch, that upon the com- 
pariſon, the different turn of men's minds ſeems 
to depend on the indulgence of the animal. part 
of their compoſition; and the goed or evil. 
that befalls them, ariſes in x great meaſure, 
from the ſame cauſe. Of this we have a ſtrik- 
ing proof, in the two great vices of whoredsm 
and drunkenneſs. You have heard how men de- 
ſtroy themſelves by theſe means. The wiſeſt of: 
the heathens diſcerned the ideas of virtue and: 


- happineſs to be one and the ſame thing; and. 


their notions of the exiſtence of an all-wiſe ſu- 
perintending Being, harmonized with the ſame: 
opinion. 
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pinion. . One of them, by ſome ſuſpectod of 
not believing in a God (a), talks in very high 
terms of the force of temperance, He rerom- 
mends mill in preference to 2wine proving how 
much he revered temperance! We ſee a few old 
men, who have indulged freely 'in_/frong urin, 
retain their powers to the laſt, whilſt ſome tem- 
perate men leſe them; but in general we find that 


ſpirituous liquors burn up the ſprings of life : and 


drinking and bad women are the cauſe of the de- 
ſtruction of vaſt numbers, who periſh by «timely 
death. e 
D. As to temperance, I have obſerved, that 
the wife, with a ſmaller ſtock of ſtrength of 
mind, has retained her powers, when the h«/band 
has loft his, and rather vegetates than liues. 

F. You know that my opinion is, both wich 
and poor conſume a great deal more than they 
need. 50 much wheaten bread was never conſumed 
by our forefathers, even in the moſt flouriſhing 
times: not half the quantity of malt liguor was 
drank ; nor perhaps a quarter part ſo many eats 
conſumed, by the vaſt number of horſes which 
are now kept for our pleaſure, 

D. We can herd to live better than for- 
merly. 

F. I grant it: but in my judgment, we cannot 
efford to live fo faſt as we do; and that by eating, 
drinking, and riding wantonly, we are galloping, 
into poverty or decay. The bounds which pradence, 
nature, and health preſcribe, are exceeded in our 
habits of living. Our real riches, as a nation, 
are ſhort of our property; and we ſeem to be 
under a deluſion, as to our abilities to ſpend, 
We ſee individuals of large fortunes daily im- 
poveriſhed, and the evil is more general, than 
the major part of us are aware of. As in the caſe 

of ſpendthrifts in common life, our expences 
exceed our property: we are actually ſpending a 
great deal, which in propriety of conduct, with 


reſpect to our own ſafety as @ people, belongs to 


the fate; and conſequently act as if we believed 
we could exiſt without a tate, The ſplendor 
and profuſion of our preſent habits ſtretch the 
finews of life beyond their due bounds. 

D. You think we are extravagant; and that 
extravagance will bring want. 

F. This is the natural courſe of things. An 
annatural thirſt grows into a caſtom or habit, 
-and ſpreads itſelf through all ranks of people. 
One of its conſequences is, to carry us to our 
neighbours well, as well as to our own: and we 


U 


(a) Epicurus, 


(5) From 1509 to 1547, Viz. 38 year. 


are not fo. stteative as we ought to be, whey 
we have his confext. or not. Thas you fig 
one runs in debt beyond what he has any proſpect 
of paying; another entertains! a ſecret. wiſh hi 
beſt friend, parent, or relation were dead, tht by 
might have the inheritance; Forgerars and cuun 
of falſe manq;, thieves and robbars of every deny. 
mination prevail amongſt us, in a greater d 
than in ſome former times, when the land did ng 
bring forth near ſo vaſt an increaſe as it does 
now; and when we had full as many, if not 
more people to conſume. it. What is it that 
wounds our morality fo deep ? It is intemperanc | 
Were we temperate, modeft, and humblt, we ſhould 
ſhew more zeal and love for our country: we ſhould 
be more ready to ſuccour the ſiate © we ſhould tot 
be tempted to be 4i/boneft in any reſpect; and 
eſteem it our greateſt glory to be diſintereſted, and 
adminiſter to the proſperity of our neighbour! 
Such victues only can teach us to reyerence ou 
parents, our maſters, and ſuperiors in every ſtation, 
D. There have been times of more wickedneſs 
F. In the reign of Henry VIII (ö), more 
people, they ſay, were executed far felimy, twice 
told, than we hang or tranſport, though wr 
number in 38 years might. be between 30,000 
and 40,000. 
D. Thoſe were barbarous times compared 
with the preſent age, bad as it is. I belive 
that temperance is the foundation of all virtue; 
not in our ſenſual gratifications only, but allo 
in our vanity. I am ſure, my father, 1 had 
rather give up ene of my gowns, and «ll if 
ribbons, as my ſmall contribution, to put thing 
upon a -proper footing of ſecurity to the public 
than that any harm ſhould happen to it: 
I think my couſms would do the ſame. They 
appear to be as contented as they are temper 
anxious only how they ſhall perform their ſeyerd 
duties, particularly to their father ; and * fe. 
know 1s a real patriot, not a clamorous com 
of the evils the people bring on themſelves, butke 
contrives how to remedy them. His oper 

renders him as ſtrong and healthy as any of 
children; and they are the happier on 810 
F. All virtuous people are real patriots: 7 

ſee the force of temperance, in the health bol 
the old man, and the young people. 
no more time at their meals, than is i 
half an hour, or forty minutes, is ſuſlcien 
their dinner : and they are as fit for 
their meal, as before it. 
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CE 


D. Our couſin Robert, in his manner, good 
humour, and ſpirits, ſeems to be as lively as any 
young man — how old is he f | ; 

F. He has juſt paſt his grand climaterich, 


D. What age is That? 
z. I have heard my maſter ſay, that both 


heathens and chriſtians, ancient and modern 


writers, have laid a ſtreſs on the alterations of 
the human body, upon every climax, or mount- 
ing of ſeven years. Some of them aſcribed this 
to the influence of the planet Saturn; but it is 
very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, ſo exquiſite a piece 
of workmanſhip, as the human body, compoſed 
of ſo vaſt a number of parts, ſhould in the pe- 
riods of its growth, its more fixed ſtate, and its 
decay, undergo A variety of changes ; that is to 
ſay, from the birth to ſeven years : from thence 
to fourteen ; thence to twenty-one. Theſe three pe- 
riods fall within the compaſs of your obſervation, 
though you are not half way in the third. 

D. I am ſenſible how rapidly time runs 
on; and what an excellent monitor he is, if we 
would but attend to his admonitions. 

F. Obſerve how the growth of the body, 
and the dawnings of reaſon, may be compared to 
the riſing of the ſun upon the earth, or the morn- 
ing of the day. The noon gives the greater 
licht: and the afternoon, the evening, and the 
night, are ſo many emblems of the life of man. 
The perils of infancy and childhood, are con- 
ſiderations which exalt the ſoul with gratitude 
to God, when we have received good, or been 
delivered from evil. — Think you, my daughter, 
of your life and manners, in _ your preſent ſeven 
years! During the period from twenty-two to 
twenty-e;ght, it is no leſs wonderful how we 
eſcape! About thirty, man is ſaid to be at 
maturity, Then let us ſuppoſe he ſtands upon 
bis firme/? ground : and let him take heed leſt he 
fall: his judgment may be ſtronger, but his paſ- 
ſons and appetites are not the leſs awake: he is 
the more confirmed in wiſhing to continue his 
ſpecies, or to acquire the means of their ſupport, 
From twenty-nine to thirty-five, ambition, or the 


the ſeven years. Shall we ſay, that from thiriy- 
ſs to forty-two, there is but little danger? Is 
not this admirable piece of clock-work decay- 
ng! Do not cares and anxieties, whether theſe 
Wile from the love of a wife and children, or the 
want of ſuch objects to exerciſe his affections, in 
ſpite of all the religion and philoſophy, which 


(a) By fifty, near four in five born, are dead, 


nourable and comfortable eftabliſhment. 


born. 


love of gain, or theſe united together, make up 


man can generally boaſt of, contribute largely 
to wear him out? From forty-three to forty- nine, 
is a period of no leſs thoughtfulneſs, the darkneſs 
ſpread over the time, that lies before him, rendering 
the uncertainty the greater, how long or ſhort it may 
be. —If he is childleſs, he is often ſorrowful : if 
he hath children, full of care. — His on is going 
into the world to ſupply his place, which he muſt 
ſoon leave: his daughter is marriageable; and he 
ſympathizes in her ſecret wiſhes, to find an ho- 
From 
fifty to fifty-fix (a), the proſpect of long life, or 
many happy days, bears a reſemblance to the 
ſun dropping from the horizon, to leave a twi- 
light before night comes on. — There is then more 
reaſon to think of the night of death/—Thence 
we come to this noted period of the grand cli- 
madterick, ſixty-three. The chance of death upon 
the years remaining, increaſes ſo much the more; 
that is, from /ixty-four to ſeventy, which is called 
the life of man. But it is of little conſequence how 
old we are, if at any years of maturity, we are 
not happily arrived at ſuch an acquaintance with 
God and ourſelves, as to cheriſh vigorous hopes in 
zmmartality! When this is not the caſe, how can 
our hearts be cheered * For what is it that we 
have lived? We may well complain, that our 
lives have been a ſcene of vanity and folly - and 
perhaps that it were better, we had not been 
You ſee, Mary, in the perſon of my 
couſin, what it is to live like a man his chear- 
fulneſs, vivacity, and underſtanding ; his love for 
his children, his country, and mankind ; and his 
uſefulneſs to the world, whatever imperfections 
he may have, ſeem to afford an earneſt, that the 
Almighty Father of mankind will not diſdain his 
love, his truth, and ſincerity. 

D. My dear father, I feel my mind enlightened 
by your detail of the grand climacterick.— How 
wonderful it is that we live ſo long! 

F. Wonderful indeed, when we conſider how 
often we become a prey to our own paſſions, or 
the wickedneſs of others]! You ſee how merciful 
the great Author of our being is: and if it were 
not ſo, how would thoſe eſcape, who have fo 
much leſs virtue than my coin? As to the age 
beyond fixty-three, every day of lite ſeems to be 
clear gain ; ſomething recovered from a precarious 
debt. By the age of twelve times ſeven, or eighiy- 
four, not above twenty remain alive, of à thou- 


ſand born (6b). 
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(4) In England, we generally find, that by 94, the whole 


7 mn, are dead: yet, if we credit the bills of mortality, 5 in 48, ooo live to be an hundred and upwards, 
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CONVERSATION XX. 
At their Couſin Robert's. 
lis couſin preſents him with a picture, in which an human ſkull is introduced. Refletions on this ſpe 


of mortality, under a variety of repreſentations. The triumphs of a Chriſtian. The great view g 
religion, particularly with regard to the chriſtian ſacrifice. ; 


F. Y couſin has made me a preſent of this 

portrait of himſelf, with a handſome 
compliment, defiring that you and I would con- 
ſider it, as an expreſſion of his gratitude, as he 
politely chuſes to call it, for the pleaſure we 
have done him and his family, in the viſit we 
have made him. The thing is à bauble, but his 
manner of giving it makes it valuable. The taſte 
of it is ſeriouſly humorous : there is a human ſkull 
repreſented, lying on the table. We muſt not be 
ſurpriſed hereafter, if ſome wag ſhould aſk us, 
if it is a thick, or thin, or hard, or ſoft, or 
nummed ſeull ; if the contents be watery, dry, or 
hot, the quantity alſo determining much as to the 
intellectual powers. 

D. Theſe may be enquiries for the curious, 
but the Hectre can be no ſubject of ridicule for 
people in their ſenſes. The picture is a ſtrong 
likeneſs. 

F. Whether it conveys any expreſſion of character 
or not, let you and I endeavour to convert it to 
fome good uſe. Let it remind us, that to this the 
fineft features and the faireft ſkin muſt come at 
laſt. If we ſuppoſe it to be our cou/in's own 
ſkull, I ſhould ſay, —Here, in theſe hollows, do 
you obſerve them well, Mary, — here were the 
eyes, which guided the pen over ſo many thouſand 
pages as he has written ; or let-in gueſts into 
his mind, againſt which he ſhould have ſhut 
theſe windows or doors. — Here were the ears, 
which were © bent to the poor? and the diſtreſſed ; 
and, perchance, at ſome period of his life, 
liſtened to a Hhren voice, againſt which it were 
happier they had been ſhut.— This organ 
may have felt a tranſport of delight in the vibra- 
tions of many a well-/lrung inflrument. Through 
this cavity, Mary, many a bluſh may have been 
raiſed in the countenance, on hearing others talk 
like fools; or from a conſciouſneſs of his own 
unguarded words, the found of which oppreſſed 
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him.— Here was the tongue, which in ſpite of 
our partiality for him, I dare ſay, has a thouſand 
times abuſed the heavenly gift of ſpeech / 

D. And alſo expreſt the benevolence of a heart, 
ſuch as his is, in many a healing word, 

F. How many blows may it have ſuffered, 
and ſurvived How often ached, in ſpite of al 
pretences, true or falſe, to temperance or diſer- 
tion — How many ounces of hair have grown 
upon it? And how many of 6orrowed locks have 
covered it in twenty-three thouſand days, and a 
many nights, for ſo many there are in the fixty- 
three years, which his life, in this very month, 
extends to.—T heſe and ten thouſand ſuch circun- | 
flances are common to us mortals. And kt 
us go higher, and apply it to the ſoul of man — f 
Here we may ſuppoſe reaſon held her cout, - 
with underſtanding, judgment, and memory at het 
ſide, Here ſat theſe judges in array; iſſuing 
their ſovereign mandates. Here reſided the 
affeftions and paſſions which preſerved the world 
in peace: or, by. creating corroding jealout 
or anxious fears, violence, treachery, or inis 
ſet it on fire, | 

D. The worſt you can repreſent is applicable, 
I fear, to many ſkulls, 

F. Over this ſkull you and I, my daughter, 
may preach when the late owner of the picture 
ſhall have nothing remaining of him but a ful: 
and perchance not ſo much; for it depends g 
the quality of the ſoil in which it is laid; an 
our couſin recommends lime to conſume the bodis 
of men. Vet advanced as he is in age, Fs 
poſſible your ſkull, or at leaſt mine, ma) be 
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object of his thoughts, and he may ſhed the * who! 
when you or J ſhall be beyond the 2 by it 
forrow. An human ſkull, Mary, has m nd his 9 
the play-thing of a hermit. Painters 3 toilet Let, 


ulli, and penitente, as companions at : if ſome 
of an anchorite. Happy it would be, fu 
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„un and wonien would think a little more of 
ortality. Such may be our occupation when 
we read a lecture on this ſeull.— But let us mark 
he Je which be holds in his hand — There 
vou read what is actually written. This cor- 
ruption ſhall put an incorruption, and this mortal 
in mortality »— Will it indeed do ſo? Lord 
what is man, that thou haſt ſuch reſpect unto 
him, or the ſon of earth that thou ſo regardeſt 
him l' — In moralizing on mortality, we may 
remember my couſin's remark, on occaſion of 
his talking of ſickneſs, That “ a fever is better 
than a clerk.” | 

D. This is an excellent proverb for thoſe 
who have any good in them; but alas! how 
many are there of whom this humorous ſaying, 


may be with as much truth applied : 


&« The devil was ſick, the devil a monk would be: 
« The devil was well, the devil a mont was he.“ 


F. It is humorous, but it. contains much 
truth: you will grant, however, that ſickneſs 
often preaches more powerfully than the divine; 
and even objects of ſenſe ſtrike us, when the in- 
viſible things of heaven make but very faint im- 
preſſions. It was by parity of reaſoning that my 
couſin conceived a notion he could give a more 
important leſſon to his children, whom he con- 
ſiders as the object of his care, next to his oton 
ſcul, from the repreſentation of a {kull in his 


picture, than from exhibiting the fineſt ſhepherds 


aft, or gun, or dog, park, water-fall, word, or 
lawn, ** Come hither, Elizabeth, ſays he. 
Let us ſuppoſe this ſkull to have been once 
the property of a ctarming young woman ! On 
this part was the complexion Here were the 
eyes !—Do they ſparkle now? Do they ſpeak the 
language of love, pain, ſorrow, or joy ?—On 
the ſurface of the whole viſage, the graces dwelt, 
as pocts have agreed to call the powers of beauty, 
in the body or the mind. Here they ſtood 
arrayed in their attractive charms, which perhaps 
cauſed ſome wiſe, and ſome fooliſh hearts to 
utter, if not delude themſelves with fanta/tic 
Mages / — But it is not probable, from the 
Vhole compoſition of external excellence, that 
dy it any man learnt to ſtrengthen his faith, 
lis genuine chriſtian charity, or heavenly hope. 
Yet, by viewing this ſkull, our thoughts may be 


familiariſed to hope in à /ife to come ! If we think 
only of this life, what an unpleaſing reflexion it 


is, that this paragon of the earth, this beautiful 


animal, man, ſhould end in ſuch a ſpectre] No 
flaſhes of merriment, or ſolemn harangues No 
rank, no condition, not all the wealth, or pride, 
or pomp of Kings, can prevent their coming to 
this ; and the part about them, which generally 
furniſhes the moſt wholeſome thoughts, is this 
poor object which imagination holds in hereditary 
abhorrence ! Shall we not be humble, my child, 
when we reflect what may happen every day we 
behold the light; or when the darkneſs viſits 
us]! — Sleep is the image of death; and the 
tranſition in the imperceptible moment, in which 
we fall aſleep, may, for ought we know, be a true 
likeneſs of what it is to paſs from /ife to death 
But view the ſkull, as the ſeed ſown in the earth, 
ſown in corruption, to riſe incorruptible ! View it 
in the mind's flrength—and it ſmiles upon us, 
exulting in triumphant joy, giving a reli to 
every pleaſure the earth can now afford us !— 
Hence we learn what generous, manly, heavenly 
faith doth mean: how it exalts the ſoul, and 
renders the king of terrors no longer terrible |— 


| Inſtead of being a neſt, in which to brood melan- 


choly thoughts, as if the grave could hold us 
bound, our poet (a) ſays: 


An Angel's arm can't ſave us from the grave: 


&© Legions of Angels can't confine us there,” 


In the more emphatical words of the great 
apoſtle, O death where is thy fting ! O grave 
where is thy victory!“ You know what follows, 
Elizabeth : let thoſe who liſten to vice, tremble 
at a Null. When the ſky lowers, and the 
heavens thunder ; let the ſtorms beat and the 
rains deſcend, you ſee the motto on the frame, 
under the creſt, Never deſpair! Let us not 


fear, but rejoice, with exceeding great joy, in 


the aſſurance of a life to come! - 80 he talks: 
and with regard to the changes of life which 
he has experienced, the motto at the bottom is 
proper enough, So it hath happened. 

D. Pray, what did he mean by this /crow! 
and pen on one ſide of the decoration of the 
frame, and a wreath of leaves on the other ? 

F. A crown of dry leaves is an emblem of 
poverty : here is alſo the eye of Providence, within 
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(a) Young's Night Thoughts. 


the circle, expreſſive of the care taken by the 
great Father of the paar. Our couſin has been, 
for many years, a kind of enthuſiaſt in his 
purſuits, and written a great number of tracts, in 
relation to police and the welfare of the poor ; and 
by his active labours, often promoted the pro- 
tection and welfare of them. 

D. Is he not fanciful, for an od man? 

F. Yes: but you ſee his fancies are of a 
religious caſt, The philoſaphie poet ſays, 


&« Pleas'd with is bauble ſtill, as that, before; 
Till tir'd he fleeps, and life's poor play is o'er. 


D. Nothing ought to be called a bauble which 
tends to carry the affections towards heaven | 

F. Fancy controlled by judgment, may con- 
tribute to the great end and deſign of moral 
inftruction : let you and J learn how to give 
our thoughts a true and proper bent, from this 
object of moral! fancy. If this ſkull is part of our 
ſtock in our intellectual trade, let us fee how we 
can turn it to account, and grow rich in grace. 
In contemplating this crown of dry leaves, let 
us alſo look forward in hopes of acquiring one 
more precious than all the gems which the ea/tern 
or the we/?ern world, ever provided for the chil- 
dren of vanity or ambition | | 

D. Whether we lay out our talent, well or 
il], to is it muſt come! | 

JF. Ay, Mary, therefore whilſt we «ſe this 
world, as the Lord of Nature hath appointed, 
let us not abuſe his kindneſs, but look forward 


to That, whoſe glories never fade nor periſh. * 


The face and frame of this earth, will grow old 
and fink in tears, with all her powers. The 


moon and ſtars, and all the heavenly bodies we 


behold, with thouſands, and as far as we can 
tell, ten thouſands of worlds, may have the 
ſame end !-—But the Hpirit which came from 
God, to God will it return, and the virtuous 
will exit in glory everlaſting |! 

D. I ſhall not forget your ſkull-JeQure. 

F. With regard to pictures, of which my 
couſin has a great number, they are all ſcriptural 
or hiſtorical, He would not admit of any, be the 
value what it may, if it tends to convey falſe 


ideas, or vicious ones.—He ſays, I am ſure + 


there 1s corruption enough in the heart ; there 
needs no provocatives !* He parted with this 


picture to , from an apparent motive that we 
alſo might learn fo much the more; not live in a 


: i can 
forrow with amendment, is the only tribute you 
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careleſi manner, nor yet © be ſorrowful a8 men 
without hope; but believing the great truths 
contained in the New Teſſament, rejoice in the Gig 


of our ſalvation, and triumph in his merits, whom 


we receive as our mighty prophet, latugiver, and 
king, our true and unfailing friend, our redeem, 
and our God /— | 
D. In theſe ſeveral views we cannot but 

honour to our old couſin's picture, whimſical a; 
it appears. to be, at the firſt view: — And when 
I am married, if ſo it ſhould happen, if my 
huſband ſhould not be ſo good a chriſtian, as every 
man ought to be, I will preach to him, and take 
the ſkull for my text: I will take advantage of 
what you have ſo agreeably and inſtruQiyely 
explained to me: I will ſupply by confideratim, 
what he or I may want in experience: and ſeein 
that the phrenzy of ſo conſiderable a part of man- 
kind is ſo great, as appears by their thong 


- fooliſh, vicious purſuits, we will endeavour to pre- 


ſerve ourſelves in our r:ght minds, one means 
being this picture of a Kull. 

F. Your intention is good: and it will bez 
cheap way of doing the buſineſs, if you can ac- 
compliſh it. I hope you will have no occaſion 
for ſuch a monitor : but if you ſhould, truſt not 
entirely to this emblem of mortality. Though 
we naturally turn our eyes from objects which 
remind us of death, a real ſcull may be ſo fami- 
liariſed, as to make as little impreſſion on the 
mind as a tea-pet, However, take all the ad- 
vantages you can of this Mull, and of every other 
object. In the mean while I am glad to find,] 
am not preaching in vain. You, A/ary, are better 
than a thouſand careleſs creatures, * who ſhut thelr 
ears to the voice of the charmer, charm he eve 
ſo wiſely.” 

D. 1 have long ſince reſolved to do my beſt 
to learn ſome good from every thing. 

F. Do not imagine, my child, from what | 
ſay in contemplating this object, that I cficem i 
conſiſtent with the dignity of religion, to make 
abſurd and fanatical likeneſſes of things. wt 
part of the viſible world proclaims the Deity — 


Whether we look up to the heavens or down up- 


on the carth, we ſhould contemplate the inviſible 
things of God, by the objects he has ſet before 
our eyes: and let this Hui remind you, ters 
is no repentance in the grave : And whilit ty: 
breathe the vital air, never ceaſe to thinks. tit 


a m chi * 
pay for your offences !—Remember, MY n 
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who gave us the law of life, yielded to 
death. He has declared his yoke is eaſy, and his 
burthen light. He came to aboliſh thoſe bur- 
thenſome and expenſive ceremonies and ritual 
obſervances of the mofaical inſtititution ; and 
yet to carry our thoughts back to the origin of 
thoſe rites. His blood has been a full, perfect, 
and ſufficient ſacrifice, oblation, and ſatisfaction 
far the ſins of the world, —if the world will Hear 
and obey, You underſtand your religion : There 
are but two ordinances : The one, the covenant 
made by the Almighty, with the great father of 
the faithful, renewed to every chriſtian in 
debt in. Would to God the rational followers 


that he 


rance and indolence, to conſider this as it is |— 
For the other covenant, you and I need not go up 
to yonder mountain to build an altar, and kill a 
ram or a he-goat, and light a fire and burn it, 
that the incenſe may go up to heaven as an 
offering for our fins. No: we are to comme- 
morate the death of the lamb, that was ſlain for the 
ſins of the world! To repair to the altar, which 
is built to our hands, in our pariſh church, and 
receive the ſacred elements, ſacred as“ an gut- 
' ward and viſible, ſign of an inward and ſpiritual 
grace,“ that the incenſe of our prayers may aſcend 
up to heaven ! Thus we chriſtians offer up the 
lacrikce of our hearts, by - worſhipping God in 
{brit and in truth, imploring his mercy ; that as 
ad and wine nouriſh the animal part of us, the 
remembrance of the occaſion of this ſolemn cele- 
bration, may nouriſh our ſouls unto everlaſting 
lite, The folly and perverſeneſs of the times, 
oppoſe theſe plain obvious truths, theſe impor- 
tant Cuties, fo eaſy td underſtand, if thoſe who 
bare ges would fee, and thoſe who have ears 
would bear, The common people, alas | ſeem 
lol: citous to ſhut out the light of the ſun. They 
Wil not hear the Sen of Righteouſneſs inviting 
"Km to remeber him.—In this reſpect they 
ns iS if they lived in the ages of darkneſs | 
When will they open their eyes to © be- 
40.2 the things which belong to their peace, 
before they are hid from their eyes for ever “ — 
3 this manner, my good couſin talks to his 
Audten, and gives them large and comprehenſive 
985 of what has paſſed in the world, from 
2 4be!, through generations of men, down 
moment in which he is ſpeaking to them, 


of Chriſt, were awakened from the ſleep of igno- 
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and ſays he, „ I thank the Almighty, they hear 
me with attention, and forget it not!“ 

D. This manner of treating the ſubje& gives 
the mind a.very comprehenſive view of religion, 
and of man's importance to himſelf, as a creature 
formed by the finger of God for the great ends 
and purpoſes of religion. Methinks I receive 
the deeper ſenſibility, of the natural inclinations 
of mankind to religion, and of the manner of 
expreſſing by ſacrifices, their hopes and fears, 
through a long ſucceſſion of ages, till the Saviour 
of the world appeared, to ſhew us the ſure path 
to everlaſting joy. My couſins would not act 
like themſelves if they were not deeply attentive 
to fuch diſcourſe; and I perceive from whence 
it is, they are ſo wiſe and joyful. I obſerve with 
much pleaſure, that their father Jays as great 
ſtreſs on the obſervance of the chriſtian duty of 
receiving the ſacrament of our Lord's ſupper, 
offering the true chriſtian ſacrifice, as you have 
done on ſo many occaſions of inſtructing me. 
The more I conſider this matter the greater is 
my ſorrow, to behold our neighbours plunged 
into ſuch a depth of ſtupidity ; ſuch a dreadful 
rebellion againſt God, as to perſiſt in not obeying 
the commands of their dying Saviour. 

F. You talk as if my labours were welt 
beſtowed, and you cheer my heart in making 
me think they are ſo. You will ſtill be the 
better able to inſtruct your friends and acquain- 
tance, and ſhew them what it is that creatures 
owe to their Creator ; and what incenſe of praiſe 
and thankſgiving they ought continually to offer : 
for though God is in heaven, and man is as a worm 
crawling on the earth, yet hath the Almighty 
aſſured him, he will accept this ſacrifice of praiſe 
and gratitude, and that the ſweet ſavour of it, 
will aſcend even to his throne, as grateful incenſe, 
What abſurd notions muſt That man form of 
God who thinks of pleaſing bim, yet obeys him 
not; or that diſobeying him, he ſhall not draw 
down vengeance on his own head !— The Saviour 
of the world left it in command, even with his. 
dying words: Do this in remembrance-of me! As 
to my couſin, he is @ chriſtian ! He ſays, © Can 
any man act a conſiſtent part, and not remember 
Chriſt, in the manner which he, our great Lord 
and Redeemer himſelf, hath commanded us to re- 
member him: 
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Deſcription of ſeveral fanciful ſeriaus decorations of their couſin's library, and other apartments, 01;;.. 
vations on the ſabbath-day, particularly with regard to the iniquitous practice of thoſe who ſpend thir 
time in buſineſs or amuſement, and neglect the public worſhip. 


D. AFTER your diſſertation on the ul, 

with the aſſiſtance of my couſin Elizabeth, 
J have been copying writings from the ſenti- 
mental decorations of my couſin's library. 

F. He has not many books: he ſays he has 
been too much in ave life to enjoy time for 
reading: and that he apprchends a little reading 
and much thinking is better than much reading and 
little thinking. He has had great opportunities 
of reading men in their live and manners. This, 
with a thoughtful turn of mind, ſeems to have 
made him what he is. But what have you col- 
lected, Mary r 

D. I have copied the inſcriptions on the 
pedeſtals of ſeveral moral figures. Fortitude is 
diſplayed with her emblem of a pillar, as expreſſive 
of ſtability. On the pedeſtal are theſe lines: 


The ſureſt Friend and Patron of mankind : 

The Pillar which ſupports Reaſon and Faith, 

IV ith all their bright and ſhining attributes ! 

*Trs thine to taſte the real good poſſeſt, 

And triumph o'er the ills thou ſuffereſl. 

At fight of Thee, OPPRESSION fies diſinay d, 

And LAUGHING FOLLY hides her face with ſbame. 


F. You underſtand his meaning. What ad- 
mirable properties are aſcribed to Fortitude, but 
{he loſes her name when ſhe is employed in ties. 

D. I underſtand it perfectly : her companion 
is Prudence, looking at herſelf in a mirror, with 
a ſerpent in the other hand. On her pedeſtal is 
written in a fair character: 


PRUDENCE, ids all the virtues, ſtands approv'd 
Harmleſs as doves, and as the ſerpent wiſe. 

As the bright mirror ſbetus the face of man, 

She ſees and notes ſimilitudes in things. 

Her throne is built on JUDGMENT'S ſolid baſe, 
And SOLEMN SILENCE guards her ſanttuary | — 


F. This is truly deſcriptive of Prudence, I 


Ca,) Alludes to a chamber monument at the Marine Society's Office in Biſhopſgate-ſireet- 


CONVERSATION XXI. 
At their Couſm Robert's. 


Triumph herſelf muſt yield her trophies up. 
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hope you will remember theſe lines in the condud 
of your life. 

D. I truſt I ſhall : next to her ſtands Cu- 
tentment, looking down on a crown, which lies at 
her feet, to denote her ſuperiority over all earth 
gifts. On her pedeſtal are theſe words, which 
I underſtood, allude to a monumental inſcription 


of his friend, a ſea officer, who lately died: (a) 


To find the ſoul calmly reſign'd to part, 
Is of all earthly bliſs the moſt complete; 
For if the lab ring bark climbs hills of ſeas, 
It firaight muſt fall again in the deep vale. 


Or if the roaring cannon vanquiſh foes, 


Here we behold the vanity of life, 
Where fortune ſinil d and frown'd in various ſirm, 


Still ſcanty in diſpenſing ſolid joy ! 


Oppoſite to theſe figures is Gratitude, with a lion 
at her feet on one ſide, and an eagle on the 
other. The lion, I was told, alludes to the ſtory 
of the Roman ſlave, who was condemned to be 
devoured by a lion. This #ing of the beaſts, upon 
the man's appearing, knew him to be the perſon 
who had once taken a thorn out of his foot, and 
inſtead of devouring, fawned upon him. 

F. 1 know this ſtory is related with the ſolem- 
nity of a truth; if it be falſe, it is well invented 
to expreſs the force of gratitude. 

D. Her pedeſtal explains her attributes thus: 


If KINDNEss once a lion's rage oercame, 
What is a man eHtrang d from GRATITUDE? 
Behold her looks, how tenderly ſhe weeps ! 
Her brows adorned with a Civic Grown, 
Emblems of trueft dignity and worth ! = þ 
As the ſtrong eagle mounts to Heawv'n's bigh ar® 
Rejoicing, on her wide expanded wings, , 
She joins with angels in their grateful pr aiſe * 


What does a civic crown mean ? * 
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. It was only a wreath of leaves, but it was 


in the higheſt eſteem among the ancient Romans, 
being given to thoſe who had guarded a fellow- 
citizen, and ſaved his life in battle, h 

D. Her companion is Friendſhip, with a 
branch of palm in one hand, the other held up 
to her heart. The lines on her pedeſtal are: 


„ oarb is ſample, her deportment mild, 
22 her on moſt pure ſhe lays ber hand, 
Emblems of Truth and fevect 8 mcerity, 

Without theſe virtues ſhe diſdains to dwell 

In habitations with the ſons of men / 

The palm which grac'd Meſſiab's | ſacred way, 
Denoting triumph o'er his vanquiſh'd foes, 
Mith peace on earth, good-will to fallen man, 
She holds as token of her attributes, 

Standing ſecure amidſt the darts of death ! 


F. Is not this ſtrongly expreſſive of the purity 
of manners and conſtancy of mind eſſential to 
friendſhip ? 

D. Moft truly : the figures which form the 
two wings, are Charity and Hope, Charity is re- 
preſented with a flame iſſuing from her head, 
and with the horn of plenty in her hand. On 
her pedeſtal is written: 

0 beautecus Charity ! thy heau'nly Charms b 
DifFuje both earthly bliſs and endleſs joy ! 
Beſold her zeal in bright aſcending flames, 
Wei! PLENTY overflows in copious. fireams, 
True ches ſhine in our benignant warks ; 

In the, we truſt for our eternal flate, 

In ſenje f miſery behold her weep, 

ile F-ace and Mercy brighten in her Eyes. 
v Human Kindneſs, àuth in ſweeteſt netes, 
Charm all the paſſions f the joul to reſt ; 
dhewing how 4% to form our lives by laws 


Replete with ſolid hopes of Heavenly Toys ! 


Her companion is Epe: ſhe is ſeated with a wreath 
0! fowers round her head; her right hand on 
her breaſt, holding an anchor in her left, This 


mg to be the true companion of charity, when 
ul! | 


Our hope in Him is joy indeed ! 

Hope is as manna, which from heaven fell, 
Giving freſh life to her afflicted ſons. 

Her balmy ſweets draw comfort from diſtreſs, 

She ſmiles, as Spring crown'd with the gayeſt flow'rs ; 
And anchors ſafe amidſt tremendous florms. 

On her left breaft ſbe holds her lily hand, 

And calm, in manly Inoks, fhe calls on heaven 

To evidence her true ſincerity! (a) : 


F. Admirably deſcriptive of the true properties 
of hope. | 

D. Oppoſite to the ſeveral figures I have men-- 
tioned is a monumental ſtatue leaning on a 
pedeſtal, on which ſtands an urn. This figure 
holds a label in his hand with theſe words ; 


Father of all ! grant me this Good ſupreme, 
To think on Time, and never loſe an Hour ! 


On one ſide of the pedeſtal is a circle in alluſion. 
to eternity, round which are theſe words : 


& Eternity thou pleaſing dreadful Thought ! 


On the die of the bracket, which ſupports this 
piece, is written: 


Mat a piece of work is. man! How noble 
In reaſon ! In action like an angel! 

In his image, reſembling his Maker /! 

The beauty of the world 1 The paragon 

Of animals ! The quinteſſence of duft ! 


"Where is thy brighteſt form or movings, neu? 


Behold them here, —encloſed in this urn! 


F. Theſe laſt lines are the ſentiments of our 
great poet Shakeſpeare, and noble they are! 
D. As an expreſſion of our couſin's loyalty 


and piety, there is an equeſtrian ſlatue, the bracket 


of which is decorated with an inſcription written 
on vellum, in a fair character, containing a 
prayer for the &::g and nation, in theſe words: 


O eternal Father ! the ſupreme governor of all 


7 exerciſed, The inſcription runs thus : things, the hope of the ends of the earth, and the trufl ef 


thoſe who believe in the reſurrectien of the dead! — 
We impeore thee to hear cur prayer, and protect thy 
ervant, whom thy providence hath appointed to be 
our king |—{nfirudt his ccunſellurs, C Gd] and 

teath 


be mioks ' 
bn mighty Prophet of the human race 
ho knews the heart of man, bids us rejoice: 
* if goed cheer, for I have overcome the world ! 


at 105 The original figures of Hope and Charity compoſe part of the monument of the late Earl of Shelburne, 
$4 Wickham, in Buckinghamſhire, 
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teach his ſenators their duty. Let juſtice and mercy . 


Jupport his throne, and guide his fleps ; that whil/ 
he ſerves THEE with awe, HE may rule US with 
wiſdom. Let his example influence our ſuture kings, 
and generations yet unborn bleſs the glories of his time l 
Grant him a long and happy life, and when his years 
ſhall end, let him reſi in thy peace, that he may reign 
in thy glory] Shower down thy chaice/t bleſſings on his 
Dueen, his family, and ſervants ; likewiſe on the 
legiſlators of theſe realms, and the clergy, Let thy 
goſpel be diligently taught us, and thy true worſhip 
Mabliſbed in our hearts; that intemperance and cor- 
ruption, prodigality and diſſipation, may no longer 
prevail amongſt us; but we, knowing our duty to 
ourſelves, our country, and mankind, may render our 
#nowledge, riches, and induſtry, ſubſervient to the 
true ends of government, and the glory of thy name ! 
Teach us ſo to number our days that we may apply 
our hearts to ſolid wiſdom 1 — Aſſiſt us, O merciful 
Creator, that we may diſcharge thy will on earth, as 
it is done in heaven, Give us grace that we may 
behold the things which belong to our peace, and never 
be efiranged from Thee I—In Thee alone is happineſs 
here below, and in confidence of thy mercy only, is 
the joyful proſpect of eternity | This petition we 
offer at thy throne, O Ged, through the merits and 
interceſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, who came from heaven to 


reform, and offered himſelf up a ſacrifice to redec 
the world _ 


F. Theſe are ſo many trophies of his fancy, 
under the guidance of a religious turn of mind, 
He is zealous and thoughtful in all his ways, 
though ſometimes jocular. This prayer is truly 
expreſſive of his ſentiments, and how much he 
thinks the welfare of his country depends on 
obedience to the laws of the Maſt High; and 
the peace and concord which naturally flow from 


ſuch a principle. 


D. He has made Elizabeth a preſent for her 
room, of a figure of a ve/tal offering incenſe at 


an altar, with theſe lines on the bracket which 
ſupports her : | 


Meck, humble, and contemplative ſbe flands, 
As if enamour*d of her own pure Thoughts, 
Trembling for fear of any blot or ſtain 


On her rich robe of heav'nly innocence. 
For man, perverted from the path of life, 


Feeling the tyranny of luſts untam'd, 
She flands devoted by a ſacred vow : 


Sacred as fire, when ancient Rome beheld, 
This veſtal charge, a pledge of empire wide, 
. 


' 


_ Poſſeſs d by tenure of pure cheflity J 
Then, as the holy fiame aſcended high, 
. The pious veſial worſhipped: her God ! 


To which is added, as an admonition to dt 
reader : 3 
O guard thy ſoul with ſtrict religious aur, 
And in true incenſe let thy vows aſcend, 
And all thy life be one continu'd pray r! 


Under this are placed fix pictures of beauties i; 
various expreflions of ſentiment ; one of then 
is the Nut-brown Maid, cutting her lover's name 
in the bark of a tree; another laments the loſs 
her huſband ; and a third in the act of devotion 
is looking up to heaven. Theſe are decorated 
with a gilt ornament, in form of a ribband, ex. 
tended over them, on which is written: 


Nor arts, nor arms, nor fortune's gentleſt ſmil, 
Nor all her frowns could ever yet ſubdue 
The mighty force of BEAUTY'S pow'rful charms |= 
Sages of old have oft maintain'd that man © 

In nothing more delights : yet if the paſſions 

In rebellious rage uſurp the ſway ; 

If JUDGMENT yields her ſov'reign empire up, 
Or FAN c wild, diſtracts the human mind; 
Great NATURE'S bright prerogative's diſgrac d, 


Her charms are ſully d, and her honour flain d 


Behold RELIGION points with awful looks, 

To heaven's exalted bliſs ! There MORAL 
BeAuTY reigns, and PLEASURE /its enthrot'd 
Diſpenſing joys to all eternity l 


Under theſe fix beauties, is a convex glaſs, round 
the frame of which is written : 


Wert thou my daughter, faireſt of the ſeven, 
Think on the progreſs of devouring time, 
And pay thy tribute to humility ! 


F. Very good admonition to thoſe who it 
too fond of looking at themſelves in a gals 
as well as to others. Such fancies, being * 
duced to the ſtandard of religion, render 4 it 
butary to piety. It is well when imaginatt 
acts ſo chaſte a part, and is kept within * 
bounds. It would be happy if painter ® 
ftatuaries, and all kinds of artiſts in deſign, * 
puniſhable when they ſhould be judged 3 . 
departed from the paths which religion 5 
marked out. We might then ſee the * 
precepts of our Great Legiſlator, the Lyn 


| of th 
the land, and the execution of the laws * 
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land, unite in one common cauſe, the preſervation 
, 


the purity of the ſoul, and the means of prepar- 
2 1 75 the bliſs of angels! You have had 
our fill of delight in moral, chriſtian, agreeable 
2 : and may be the better for it during the 
whole courſe of your life. | 


ſhall not attend the leſs to my duty when I get 
home; for {till I think of comfort in being at 
home, If home does not tranſport with a variety; 
it gives command and independency, affording 
joys more eaſy to conceive than deſcribe : and while 
Tam with you, I am ſure I ſhall be happy / 

F. Very civilly ſaid ; and I believe truly. I 
hope you will be happy, not only till we part, 
but through your whole life. T hink of God, and 
delight in thinking of him! Contemplate his 
attributes; and from the things of nature which 
you ſee, ever carry up your mind to the inviſible 
things of Him, to whoſe command all nature is 
obedient ! To- morrow, after prayers, let us 
thank our good hoſt, for the pleaſing, inſtructive, 
and moſt kind entertainment he has given us in ſo 
many happy days, and ſet out. I intend to return 
by another delightful road, though it is farther 
about, intending to afford you as much amuſement 
as I can : we ſhall not loſe our time on the road: 
There are objects enough to moralize upon. If 
we make three days, we ſhall get home before 
the ſabbath- day. 

D. J am glad of it. You hold it wrong to 
journey on the ſabbath- day. 

F. According to the commandments, we are to 
do no manner of work. The maſter and ſervant, 
and the bea/?, is to abſtain from labour. This 
law of Moſes was not repealed by Chri/? ; but 


ſtroy the diſtinction of the day ; witneſs the pro- 
polition of pulling the ox out of the pit. The 
duty of public worſhip, I apprehend to be the firfl 
concern; and this ſhould be performed morning 
and evening, The day will ſtill leave time for 
aus and pleaſing entertainment. I have already 
told you ſome of my thoughts on this intereſting 
lubje (0). 

D. Doth it not require ſome candour to di- 
ſtinguiſh between what is, and what is not labour; 
an] what is, or is not neceſſary ? 

. A little candour and common ſenſe. will 


(a) Vol, I. Part I, Converſation VI. 
Vo 1. II. 


D. I have indeed, been happy, and hope I 


That which is neceſſary to be done, does not de- 


expo: P 
plain to us, what we may, and what we ſhould 


M 


not do. Many who are diſtingniſhed for piety 
and good ſenſe, are of opinion, that no kind of 
travelling is warrantable on the ſabbath-day ; and 
ſome will not dreſs any meat. Some devote their 
whole time to prayer and meditation. — Others 
ſay, this out-runs the powers of their minds: 
they cannot maintain ſuch diſcipline with ſin- 
cerity of heart. Under ſuch circumſtances, what 
is to be ſaid ? let every one that ſtandeth, take 
heed leſt he fall. 

D. What was the ſabbath-day's journey among 
the Jews ? 

F. It ſeems to imply, that they might go a 
ſmall diſtance. We are ſometimes obliged to go 
a few miles, or we ſhould not have any public 
worſhip. The ſabbath was ordained for the 
good of man. Tt is ſometimes called the world's 
birth-day. The word ſabbath ſignifies re/?, or 
ceaſing from labour : it was appointed by God 
himſelf (5), in commemoration of the great 
work of creation, When the [ſraelites returned 
out of Egypt, this day was eſtabliſhed to be kept 
holy the Fews now begin their ſabbath on 
the Friday evening, and end it on the Saturday 
evening. The Chri/tians conſider the ſabbath as 
the firſt day of the week, as inſtituted by the 
apoſtles, to take place of the Fewiſh ſabbath. 
The diſtinction of a day was early adopted by the 
chriſtians. Pliny, in his famous epiſtle to Trajan, 
tells the emperor, that the Chriſtians met on a 
certain day, which alludes to their ſabbath. Saint 
John the Evangeliſt was baniſhed by Nero to 
the iſland of Patmos. The Emperor was ſuſpi- 
cious leſt he might head an inſurrection among 
the Jews. —In that place he wrote the Apoca- 
lypſe, the revelations or viſions —and he ſays, 
I was in the ſpirit on the Lord's-day, and 
heard behind me a great voice as of a trumpet.” 
The Lord's-day was the day the chriſtians were 
univerſally agreed to ſet apart to commemorate 
the reſurrection of Chr;/?, It implies a memo- 


rial of redemption, as well as creation; the for- 


mer being completed by the reſurrection of Cbriſi 
on the third day, his body being taken down 
from the croſs, not to be expoſed on the ſabbath 
of the Jews. The obſervance of one day in 
ſeven, ſupports the ſpiritual temper of the mind : 
it not only recruits the ſouls of men, often im- 
paired by the /ix days buſineſs, or pleaſures of 
the world; but it provides for the refreſhment 

| of 

(4) Geneſis ii. 2, 3. 
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of the bodies of men and beaſts. The laws and cal, as it does over manłiſb rigours, which fro 
. . euſloms of countries regulate what ſhall, or ſhall the nature of things, muſt often degenerate in 
| not be done, Chriſtians differing much from each hypocriſy, or mere form, anſwering no good 
other. All thoſe who worſhip God in ſpirit, and or loſing the true life and purity of religion, 
| iin truth, are certainly attentive to this day, more D. But in this fleaſure-taking, libertine age, i 
| peculiarly devoted to his ſervice, I have already it not rather comforting to the ſpirit, to behglj 
had occaſion to tell you, whatever innecent thoſe who go a little beyond the mark, than ſuch 
| amuſements you take, you muſt be mindful of as fall ſhort of it? | 
| the end and defign for which this happy day is F. It is ſo: I have recommended to you ty 
ſet apart, and ſhew no example which may of- rejoice when the ſabbath-day returns; not that yoy 
fend thoſe who are more ſtrict in their notions, may be idle, but employed: buſy, not in the a. 
Whether we go five miles, or five furlngs to fairs of this world, but in doing the molt grayfy/ 
church, according to the ſituation we may be in, work, which God requires at the hands of his 
let us abſtain from labour let us not think our- creatures, even to worſhip him, to cheer their 
{clves warranted to make journeys, or allow of hopes in him; and to learn to ide, fo as ty 
Rage-coaches, or flage waggons, to be ſeen on the die the death of the righteous, that their laf! md 
road; at leaſt not till after the ſun is ſet. Let may allo be like his. 
no one dare to open his ſhop, even half way, as D. This is the glory of human nature, 
the cuſtom of ſome is : nor let us countenance F. It points out to us, in the cleareſt man. 
the rich and gay, who think themſelves warranted ner, how indulgent the great Lord of nature is, 
to do as they pleaſe : and many of them, alas, are in all his appointments, but particularly in ſet- 
pleaſed to aft like perſons who are ignorant, or ting apart a day devoted to the adoration of him; 
have loſt their wits, They ſhew the moſt in- and to commemorate the cauſe and great inten- 
famous example, by devoting their Sunday morn- tion of it. It goes further than perhaps you 
ings, to their counting-houſe ; or they ride out, to- have conſidered. The public worſhip is one 
tally neglecting the duty which would do moſt of the neceſlary preparatives for that celebr- 


honour, not to their condition in life only, but tion, which prepares us for the coming of ar ; 
alſo to human nature. | Lord; I mean, the offering of the ſacrifice of out ! 
D. I have heard that the Scotch are generally hearts at his altar, that ſhewing forth our renn. 5 
much ſtricter in their obſervance of the ſabbath brance of his ſufferings and death, and the great 1 
than we are. end for which he died, we may finiſh our court 
F. The diſcipline of the &;r4, though much in peace, in ſure and certain hopes to riſe to life tl 
relaxed from what it has been, is more regular immortal ! 
than ours; or they require diſcipline, and we D. Alas, my father] do thoſe think of immr- 


do not. On the other hand, I have obſerved tality, who trifle away life, and have ſuch plealur 
many North-Britons in England, more careleſs in vanity, and anxiouſly ſeek after the means of di- 
than common. I once heard a Scotch gentleman verting their thoughts from the things which fe- 
queſtioned, His anſwer was, „In my youth gard their ſouls./ 
my parents kept me with a degree of ſtrictneſs F. It is amazing to obſerve how many there 
beyond meaſure, inſomuch that when I went are, who from a fond preſumption of a freedom, 
abroad into the world uncontrouled by them, or which. they imagine to be. derived from then 
by the ordinary cuſtom of England, I declined condition, become careleſs of themſelves ; and 
into the contrary extreme,” offer incenſe to folly, and vain purſuiti; 8 
D. He condemned himſelf: Extremes are whilſt. they are in the chace of pleaſure, neg 
dangerous. But you ſay he was a gentleman : the means of promoting their only true qe 
The common Scotch people are not above. being happineſs !—Whether on a viſit, or at home, 
religious, | you and I do our duty, that by the _ 
F. That which can be done conſiſtently with God, all may be well with us ou will? 
the preſervation of health, and the ſincerity of the pare, Mary, for te-morroto. 
heart, will ever claim a ſuperiority over fanati»- | 


pART 


T II, 


On the road home from their Couſin's. 


CONVERSATION I. 


The advantages of ſociety with the virtuous and underſtanding. Story of the Moor ſuffering the murderer 
of his ſon to eſcape. Story of the murderer of a jeweller. The workings of love in honeſt minds, 


What lope is ; the danger of it. 


Flow to wear off 


the impreſſion. 


Prudence in concealment of love : 


cuſtom renders caution neceſſary to women. Allegorical fable of love and folly. T he only relief of folly 


to be found in wiſdom. 


F. ]T is not probable my couſin and I ſhall 

ever meet again! I am not the leſs 
thankful to Heaven, that we have lately had ſo 
happy an interview : I hope it is for each others 
good, I am the better for it; and he is, for 
That very reaſon, the happier man, 

D. It is one of the glorious effects of vir- 
tue, to receive pleaſure by giving it. 

F. I have had many pleaſing, ſerious reflexions 
in the ſweet leiſure I have enjoyed, during our 
vilit at my couſin's: I have received much 
comfort and pleaſure from His diſcourſe : though 
the parting is the "more painful, His ſenti- 
ments have aſſiſted me in forming the higher 
conceptions of the joys of the life to come; 
and the conſideration that I approach nearer to 
ib makes the ſtronger impreſſion on my mind. 
What is the world, and all the joys it is capable 
of affording me? Yet the more I ſee of the 
good part of it, the more ſenſible I am of the 


kindneſs of Providence, in forming my mind to 


delight in moral excellency. Thus taught by 
reaſon and time, my faith ſeems to acquire new 
ſtrength : and you will eafily conceive, that the 
more I comply with the dictates of my reaſon, the 
ſtronger my reaſon, and my faith become, Thus, 
3 | perceive my power to think, I am enabled 
to a7 the more agreeably to my thoughts ; equally 


convinced, that both thinking and acting come 
from God ; that is, when all my works are be- 
gun, continued, and ended in him, I glorify his 
name, with a view finally to obtain everlaſting 
happineſs. This affords my mind an inexpreſſi- 
ble ſatisfaction, Whatever the errors or the /ins 
of our lives may be, diſcourſe with ſenſible and 
pious perſons, ſerves to keep us in awe, and 
gives the mind a right bias, Few things are 
more to be lamented, than the reludance of 
the volatile or trifling part of mankind to aſſo- 
ciate with thoſe, of whom they can learn good ; 
and the eagerneſs which they ſo often ſhew for 
bad company. 


D. You feel yourſelf to be a happier man 


than you was before making this viſit. 


F. Moſt certainly: though my heart is heavy. 
Did I not ſee a fear ſtanding in your eye alſo, 


% 


D. I have been thinking of the excellent cha- 
racters of our good friends; and whether, Ho- 


| nour, honeſty, or piety are moſt diſtinguiſhed in 


them. 

F. I am not acquainted with any character, in 
which true honour and probity appear in a more 
ſtriking manner, than in my coufin's. Wo- 


thing can be truly honourable, which is tainted 
M 2 


with 
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with guilt; nor diſbonourable, that is innocent. 
Though we muſt take mankind as they are with 
reſpect to education. 

D. Elizabeth made me promiſe to write to 
her. : 
F. If you pledge your faith, or make a promiſe, 
by no means forfeit it. This is a principle which 
is equally worthy. of applauſe among men and 
women ; but you are bound by gratitude alſo. 

D. I have lately read the ſtory of a Meer, 
that promiſed protection to a Spaniard, who con- 
feſſed he had ſpilt a man's blood, It was after- 
wards diſcovered, that the perſon killed was the 
Moor's own fon; and the murder committed 
under circumſtances which rendered the Spaniard 
highly criminal. However, he told him, “ You 
deſerve to die; but / will not therefore offend 
God by any breach of my promiſe, I will fur- 
niſh you with the means of eſcaping.” 

F. Many ſuch ſtories have I heard, of the 
higheſt ſentiments of honour, upon no other- 
foundation, than a promiſe made. If the rudeſt 
part of mankind entertain ſuch ſentiments, in 
caſes of a doubtful nature, how much more ought 
Chriſtians to regard every circumſtance, wherein 
truth and juſtice are concerned, 

D. Juſtice was concerned in the caſe of the 
Moor, that his promiſe ſhould not protect a 
murderer | | 

F. You may perceive, that he pronounced 
him worthy of death, and left him in the hands 
of God and his owN CONSCIENCE. The Macr 
determined to have no burthen on his mind for a 
breach of his word. Conſcience is the teſt of the 
good and evil of our lives: he can hardly know 
much, in regard to his own ſtate, who is not 
conſcious when he doeth wrong. If he acts 
againſt his conſcience, he is of courſe condemned 
at the tribunal of his own mind. To give you 
a true notion, how conſcience will follow us into 
life; a remarkable ſtory occurs to my memory. 
A jeweller was murdered and robbed on the road, 
of a conſiderable value, by his own ſervant. 

This man had the fortune to eſcape juſtice, and 
went into a diſtant part of the country, where 
he ſet up a trade; and managed it fo as to appear 
as having acquired a fortuhe by his {kill and in- 
duſtry. Being a man of ſenſe, and decent car- 
Triage, he was in great e/teem he married a young 
woman of a reputable family in the town; and 
was promoted to the rank of one of the firit ma- 
giſtrates there, T hirty years after the crime was 
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to perſons of fortune, for the moſt part either 


A girl may dreſs well; ſhe may laugh loud; 


committed, a priſoner was brought before hin, 
accuſed of the murder and robbery of his ng. 
The evidence was clear as to the fact; and no. 
thing remained, but to commit the offender q 
priſon, This man, as a magiſtrate, muſt hy 
given his ſuffrage to the condemnation ; or x 
might be, to pronounce ſentence, Struck to th 
beart, as being himſelf a criminal in a like yu, 
he turned pale, and was in great confuſn (41 
length, riſing from his ſeat, he came down, ani 
ſtood at the bar with the priſoner. He arraione 
himſelf: be related the whole matter: he gute 
ſuch circumſtantial evidence again? himſelf, and 
ſeemed ſo perfectly in his right mind, that ſen. 
tence was paſſed / againſt him and he paid the 
price of his own blood, for the blood which he 
had ſpilt ſo many years before, 

D. This was a judgment from heaven, indeed! 
Murder, they ſay, never goes unpuniſhed, 

F. You may perceive, that the man was nd 
ſo hardened a ſinner, but that he wiſhed t 
make all the ſatis faction he could; and to ſuffer 
in this world, truſting in the mercies of God, 
that he might entertain better: hopes of. happinels 
in the world to come, But let us not forget= 
As to the matter I intended to talk to you 


about. 


D. I believe, my father, that you and I hare an 
left my couſin's with a good conſcience: and yet | * 


know not how it is, my mind is not ſo peacful 
as it was before I entered his doors ! — Ibe 
young women we have left behind us, are ei- 
tremely amiable : I never met with ſuch befor; 
and God knows when I ſhall meet the like 
again! Elizabeth, as J was ſaying, defired to 
hear from me, particularly from Londen; end 
hoped I ſhould ſoon get out of it again.— 
Do girls of humble birth. ever make good gentle- 
women? 

F. ] believe but rarely. The few who mar] 
become unhappy, by being ill treated, or forget 
themſelves and grow inſolent. 

D. There are degrees of gentlewomen. [ 3 
ſay, ſome girls of ſlender education have learn 
to act in character. 

F. It is not merely what the maſter teaches. 


dance to perfection; play on 2 muſical * Nad w. 
ment; and yet be very unlike 2 gentlew! 7 1 


: W 
She may be devoid of ſentiment, * "0 


when ſhe ſhould pat, nor when ſhe ſhould hold 
her longus: nor is it eaſy to learn to think and 
aal, but as we are familiarized in the early 
parts of life, at the table where the gentry learn 
/ity, Dignity of conduct and behaviour, 
gentilii) b | 
mark out the difference between thoſe who are 
educated in the polite world; and them who 
are ſtrangers to ſuch kind of decorum. Some 
people of fortune are vulgar : but I ſpeak of 
the impropriety of matching thoſe whoſe minds 
and manners are not alike ; and conſequently. are 
ſeldom truly ſatisfied with each other. If per- 
chance a chambermaid weds a gentleman, it is 
well if her condition does not change her mind ; 
not to accommodate it to her fortune,. but to 
make her fortune adminiſter to her pride and 
Jh. There are certainly ſome exceptions : 
{ have known a footman converted by fortune 
into a decent gentleman. As to. a girl, if ſhe 
crows fooliſhly imperious, or turbulently plain- 
tive, ſhe will appear more horrible to her huſ- 
band, than if ſhe had been the daughter of a 
duke : though her ladyſhip may perchance ſhew 
as great, or greater folly. You are going to 
town : you will ſee how fine folks live. If you 
are wiſe, Mary, let not your fancy looſe to 
think of tying the knot for life, with any man 
above a farmer or tradeſman ; one who is honeſt, 
and not weak, If any gentleman ſhould hone/tly 
or d;honeftly commend your perſon, as if he 
withed to poſſeſs it, let it paſs as words which 
he may be accuſtomed to ſpeak. In the ff caſe, 
it may be his opinion, which he had better have 
concealed ; in the Ja, guard yourſelf by ſhutting 
your ears, and fly from the ſnare. Fortune is 
repreſented blind; add whilſt her wheel goes 
round, ſome fall, whilſt others riſe; and none 
of us can ſay with certainty, how ſhe will court 
Us: but do not you court her, to endanger a hap- 
pmeſs which is within your reach. Do not attempt 
to limb up the ladder, when modeſly may forbid 
Jour putting your feet on the ff round. There 
are who have abundance, yet enjoy it not. If 


| . a mind at eaſe, and a hope of bliſs. to come, 
b ink yourſelf happy, my dear Mary. Many. a 


haltner of a duke, could never ſay ſuch pleaſure 
bled Jer heart 


Th What charming views are theſe I am 


we are going home | 


L. And yet you look ſorrowful, and ſay your 


you have wholeſome food, and appetite to reliſh it, 


phic muſic. 


(% ] 


mind is not ſo much at peace as it was. When 
yours is troubled, Mary, mine ſympathizes. Yow 
mentioned Jonathan at my couſin's ? 

D. What of him? 

F. You made a kind of complaint, as if you 
were diſpleaſed; and yet charged me to ſay no 
_ him. Tell me, Mary, what is the mat-- 
ter 

D. Will you excuſe me, my. father, if I ſay 
no more of him? I have nothing to com- 
plain of.—— And perhaps the leſs I talk of 
him, the better, | 

F. You have always opened your heart to 
me, as your friend. I feel myſelf uneaſy, leſt 
any concealment ſhould neſtle in your thoughts, 
to breed d:/quiet.. 

D. Indeed, my father, it is nothing that I be- 
lieve will do him any harm: nor do I fear ary 
evil to myſelf. 

F. Any harm Come child, tell me if he 
has made an impreſſion of LovE on your heart; 
or that you think you have made one on his, — 
I dare ſay, twenty-four hours airing, on this- 
blitheſome road, will give it to the wind. 
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D. I confeſs to you, that I think of him when. 
I would not: and yet I know not of any reaſon, 
why I ould not; for he hath much goodneſs of 
heart, as the tender manner of expreſſing him- 
ſelf proves. When he took his leave, he threw 
his arms round me, and with tears in his eyes 
ſaid, © My dear, dear couſin, farewel !/— Con- 
tinue to be as good. as you are, and I ſhall be. 


very happy in hearing of your welfare.” 


F. And what of this, child? 

D. I only ſay, he meant no harm: and I am 
only. grateful. when I think of him. | 

F. I know more of the heart, my child, than you 
do: Young women do not think with diſquiet 
of young men, merely becauſe they are grateful, . 
or that they believe them to be good - it were bet- 
ter to think how to avoid- every man, becauſe. 
there are ſo many bad ones, than diſquiet yourſelf 
becauſe you have found a good one. Tender 
thoughts run ſwifteſt through the mind, and de- 
rive ſtrength from exerciſe. Lovers have eyes 
and ears, quicker than other men: their ſenſibi- 
lities are ſtronger; and their voices. have more 
melody in each others ears, than the moſt ſera- 
Know this, my daughter, and chide- 
your thoughts, 

D. My dear father, you talk, as if you ima 

_ ging 


— — 
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out giving up his chatacter. The philofogh 


gined I am in love with my couſin Jonathan; 
as you did the other day, as if he were in love 
with me. 

F. I talk as if both were poſſible; and I mean, 
:that if either be true, one of you is unguarded, 
aveak, or fooliſh. 

D. I hope I am not the weak or fooliſh party. 

I will forget him — F I can. Is it true, that 
leude improves manners, by the deſire the ſexes 
have to appear amiable in each others eyes? 
F. Love, as an affection of the ſoul, enlarges 
and improves the mind, and holds affinity with 
angels; but as an appetite of the body, it is com- 
mon to brutes. True love is allied to virtue, 
and can no more die than virtue herſelf : Con- 
flancy is united with her, and they live and die 
together, When love is ſeated in reaſon, it is 
Judicious ; when ſupported by virtue, it is the 
ſcale by which we may aſcend to heavenly love, 
As the genial motive implanted in the breaſt, 
whence all the dear relations of huſband and wife, 
father and mother, ſon and daughter, brother and 
iter, ſpring, it wears the face of an angel! In 
this view, it is the nobleft paſſion of the ſoul : and 
hath generally the power of controuling all the 
others. Fear, hope, and pride; anger, pity, and 
deſpair, are ſubje& to it: yet, we often find it 
ſo blended with our animal nature, and ſo im- 
perfect in Hrengtb, it doth not command itſelf. 
Nothing is more ſolemn and awful; nothing 
more abſurd and capricious than love. Like fire, 
to which it is often compared, though an admir- 
able ſervant, it is a terrible maſter ! We ſome- 
times ſee it make the madman ſober, and the ſo- 
ber man mad. What treachery, perjury, adultery, 
and murder, hath it not produced !—Like a de- 
vouring monſter, concealing his cloven feet, it 
preys on innecence. What numbers of heedleſs 
victims have been offered at the altars of love / 

D. Your account of love is as terrible on one 
ſide, as pleaſing on the other. I believe many an 
Honeſt girl hath been blameable in giving way to 

her affections : yet, being really honef?, ſhe will 
ſmile at ſorrow and diſappointment, even in the 
agonies of dcath, rather than treſpaſs againſt 
anrtue. 

F. Very true, Mary. The evil part ariſes 
from the bad minds of offenders : but remember, 
that an hone/# man in love, may tali the language 
of his heart, perchance in terms which do ho- 
nour to human nature; and yet he may act a 
fooliſh part: he cannot act a wicked one, with- 
I 7 


owns the power of love, and under certain cond. 
tions, ſubmits, Nothing is more ſerioyy, gh 
any thing more comic, than this paſhon, as it . 
fects the mind. Nothing is ſo generous, cr f, 
baſe but occaſionally proceeds from it. 
D. Theſe are properties which ſeem inn. 
ſi/tent with each other, | 
F. It may be happy for you, if you never ex. 
perience whether they be true or not. 
D. The proverb ſays, „ Follow love, and 
will flee thee : flee love, and it will folly 
thee.” | 
F. Is not this a token of its capriciouſuſ;? 
Yet, it is one proof how nature guards our nz. 
tive modeſly, and draws the line between the 74. 
tional part of the creation, and the brute: and 
this diſtinguiſhes the chaſte woman from the 
praſtitute. Love is blind nothing is ſo common, 
as mutually to aſcribe to the object beloved, quali. 
ties not poſſeſſed; accompliſhments ſhe is a ſtrange 
to; perfections, of which there is not ſo much 
as the idea, in the mind of the perſon beloved, 
W hat is this, but falling in love with the creature 
of one's own brain? 
D. Do you think this often happens ? 
F. Very often. You will alſo hear him, who 
is become wretched beyond deſcription, by this 
very affection, plead that it is of all the other 
paſſions, the moſt harmleſs. 
D. The moſt harmleſs — yet makes hin 
wretched ! It is ſtrange, that ſuch diſorders of the 
ſoul ſhould be created by the fight of a hunm 
face !—If beauty makes ſuch impreſſions on the 
mind of ſome perſons, how are they to prevelt 
it? 
F. How are the impreſſions of anger, pride, 0! 
any other paſſion prevented? If reaſon cot- 
demns it as a fooliſh fancy; the wiſe, believin; 
it to be ſo, and thinking it of an evil tendency, 
will endeavour to check it : they will be watchful 
of their eyes, that they may not firay : They 
will contemplate the ſuperior excellency of mri 
beauty, and ſtrive to give their minds a bias 10 
favour of it, rather than of an external form, 
which, however bright and attractive it may be 
in the eyes of the lover, often conceals . 
darkneſs. It would be wile to conſider the "my 
ſpecies as beautiful; or endeavour to view t 
whole with equal applauſe or indifference 1 
D. But love is not confined merely to cin 


neſs of perſon. Fl Not 


. Not comelineſs of perſon only, but it is the 
beauty of the perſon, as it appears to the lover, 
which generally affects him. No one falls in 
** and diſpoſition.— There is nothing ſo 
fantaſtical as the imagination / The ſame object 
appears very differently to different perſons ; and 
to the ſame perſon, at different times : otherwiſe 
we ſhould not ſee ſo many proofs of inconſlancy. 
Whether we ſuppoſe the whole of the ſpecies to 
be beautiful, or the whole to be uncomely, no 
wiſe perſon gives 2 looſe to fancy, on which 
beauty depends. The trueſt Way is to make a 
covenant with our eyes, that they ſhall be under 
the command of reaſon, and ſee nothing which 
the mind apprehends to be hurtful, 

D. This is a ſafe datrine : but I fear the eye 
will ſee, as the ear will hear, what is pleaſing to 

t. 
| F. If the eye will ſee what it ſhould not, it 
is a proof that the heart is perverſe. It is true, 


is the thing directed; but he direfs; and it coſts 
great pains for any one to perſuade himſelf to 
the contrary.. He may complain of the violence 
of his paſſions, when he ſhould complain of him- 
ſelf, that he has taken no pains to regulate them. 
As moral agents, we feel pleaſure or pain, in 
That which the mind approves or condemns ; and 
therefore we can hardly miſtake, when it is aur 
ſelves are in fault. The advice of the Royal 
Pſalmiſt, who knew what it was to treſpaſs, re- 
commends us to offer incenſe, not at the ſhrine 
of the q fections, but at the altars of righteouſ- 
_ ti—to pay homage to virtue to ſtand in awe, 
and /n not — to commune with our own hearts, 
in our chamber, — and to be ſtill ! — In other 
words, he would that we ſhould lull our paſſions 
to ret, and let our reafon maintain its autho- 
rity. Some are framed more ſuſceptible of. love 
than others; but their ſenſibility, ſo far as the 
habit of indulgence is concerned, is certainly 
more their fault, than their misfortune. 


not occaſtonal accidents, which imperceptibly in- 
volve people in great difficulties of this kind ? 
F, Every event may take the name of an occa- 
nal accident : but where virtue reigns in the 


few are involved in great difficulties. 
D. If men were not to ſee women's faces, nor. 


defarmity, more than with crookedneſs 


man is an engine ; but he is alſo an engineer: he 


D. I can eaſily conceive this: but are there 


and the paſſions are in a habit of control, 
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women men's, there could not be much of this 
weakneſs in the world. | |, 118 

F. This I believe is verified in the Eaflern na- 
tions : but the commerce of the ſexes among 
them is much leſs refined. It is the face which 
generally catches the fancy ; though to an ordi- 
nary obſerver, it may have no expreflion, but 
mere feature and colour of ſkin. But ſtill I allow, 
that in the face the graces dwell : thence fly the 
ſhafts, which poets feign to wound the hearts of 
men; and from which fancied wounds, do the 
ſexes often find real pain, trouble, and unquiet- 
neſs, even to death. Such is the force of imagin- 
ation / — Nature, having a great end in view, 
hath ordained, that the fancy ſhall be ſubject to- 
ſuch impreflions : and theſe ſometimes pleaſe or 
perplex, beyond deſcription : nor can ſhe make 
any thing. of ſuch moment to us, as the love of 
the ſexes towards each-other. But for the ſame 
reaſon, the terms and conditions of their union, 
are guarded by all the ſanctions of divine and 
human laws. The wiſe, I ſay, are watchful, 
and reſtrain their fancy; and ſome, moſt happily, 
have no fancy for beauty in the perſon of a wo- 
man. Remember this, Mary, that love, like 
conſcience, hath its good and evil attendant ſpirit : 
and it is not uncommon for the evil one, to- 
bait his hook with an appearance of virtue, 
in hopes to catch a ſaint, He who may combat 
the art and cunning of an abandoned woman, 
may not be able to face the eyes of a virtuous - 
one, who perchance hath. captivated him ; not 
truſt himſelf to hear her ſpeak, whoſe voice, in- 
his ears, hath the property of enchantment ; or 
in other words, gives ſtrength to fallacy and de- 
luſion! The pageantry of external ſhow, makes 
the untaught peaſant gape with wonder; and 
beauty meaſured by the eye, though it may tie 
down men more knowing, is but a flower. 

D. An honourable and virtuous love is often 
created by beauty; and this ſometimes conquers 
even the vicious. 

F. Some wicked men caught by the eye, have 
been reformed by women of virtue: and a wicked 
woman may be reformed by a man. Love ought 
to have this effect, to render the conjugal ſtate 
ſuch as Providence means it ſhould be. There 
is a huge difference in the meaſure of the wrong, 
where love hath ſeized the virtuous, or the vicious 
mind: for it ſtill comes to this. Love changes 
its colour, according to the mind it takes 


poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of: but chaſtity, humility, meekneſs, 
are not always, of themſelves, ſufficient preſer- 
vatives againſt the impreſſions of it: but theſe 
virtues have the property of ſhielding us againſt 
its moſt dangerous effects; whilſt 4% and im- 
petuous pride brook no repulſe. Where love 
gains an aſcendency, in a good mind, there ſhame 
of doing wrong, reſtrains : and when no better 
weapons are employed, the united force of mode/? 
pride, and decent ſhame perform wonders, in re- 
ducing this paſſion to the-yoke of reaſon. 

Di. Wonderful is the goodneſs of God, in re- 
quiring nothing of us, but as he gives us power 
to perform it, if we uſe the aſſiſtance he affords 
us ! 

F. Well obſerved, Mary; ſo it is: and in no 
caſe can we forget religion, without forgetting 
ourſelves. Prudence in love, is vulgarly ſuppoſed 
to be a contradiction, becauſe ſo many act im- 
prudently; but there are various circumſtances 
to be conſidered, before we pronounce ſentence. 
Prudence frequently prevails, even by mutual 
conſent of true lovers: and fo far from deſtroying 
the good part of the paſſion, it prevents many of 
its evil conſequences to ſociety. 

D. I believe there are few, who pleaſe their 
Fancy, even in marriage, againſt their better 
judgment, but in the iſſue heartily repent of the 
bargain.—Are not women at a diladvantage in 
diſcovering their likings. 

F. In this reſpe& cuſtom is againſt you, yet 
not ſo, but that you ſometimes court the man, 
and make gratitude create love, or confirm 
it. That fancy often deceives cannot be diſ- 
puted : though it is that which furniſhes a great 
part of our pleaſures and our pains, Mankind, 
in many inſtances, are like the camel:on, their 


colour appears according to the light in which 


they are ſeen. True modſiy is equal in both 
ſexes ; but by the cuſtom of the world, women 
are obliged to be the moſt reſerved in the diſ- 
covery of their affections. I think this is not 
quite fair, becauſe not equal; though it hath 
good effects, as well as bad ones. Many imagine, 
that where love is, it cannot be concealed ; and 
where it is not, it cannot be counterfeited : but 


the contrary in both caſes, is ſometimes proved. 


I grant, that people of underſtanding often 
diſcover fictitious, from real love; but it muſt be, 
by knowing characters and tempers. Love is as 
credulous as a child; or he is a credulous child, 
not eaſily undeceived, when he adopts a miſtake. 


D. If he is bind himſelf,” it is no wonder he 


ſhould miſlead other people. 


4 


F. The, heathen allegorical fable juſly y 


poſes love to be of divine original, 


and a principle 


that exiſted previous to the creation. 


D. And according to the chriſtian revelation, 


God is love. | 
F. It is ſometimes called his 


favourite attri. 


bute, and repreſented as a motive to his creat 

ſuch beings as we are; and that when we ha 
oftended, it moved him to redeem us, To thi 
we aſcribe his mercy, and to this we fall down in 
humble adoration. For want of language we uf 
the ſame word, love, as applicable to men. Lo 
in its pureſt ſtate, is another word for humaniy, 
benevolence, and chriſtian charity. Sometime 
a propenſity to theſe virtues is attended with the 
weakneſs ſo often ſeen in love. Love, as I hax 
ſaid, refines the heart and enlarges the under. 
ſtanding. As applicable to the defire of the 
ſexes for each other, conſidering it as a paſin 
or affettion, it is not always diſtinguiſhable fron 
the appetite of lu, except that in virtuous mind 
it is reſtrained by external forms and reſerve, and 
oppoſed by the mind, when it wars againſt the 


purity of it. Like other paſſions, 


it is productie 


of great good, or great evil, juſt as it is, or is ut 


reſtrained by reaſon. 


D. It muſt be our own fault if love is abuſed, 


or adminiſters to in. 


F. That is the juſt notion I wiſh you ſhould firn 
Hit; for, alas] my daughter, we ſee every day, 
how ſubject it is to be corrupted, like other 
paſſions, by in. Adam himſelf was not deceins 
into ſin, but fondly overcome by love for I 


wife, How careful ought all his poſterity w 
be, not to take the reins of love, out of tht 


hands of reaſon, The fabulous 
heathens is founded upon truth, 


of things. 


D. What conceit ? 


#, It ſuppoſes Folly to be the daughter d 
pride and ignorance. She was early fond of Lib 
whom {ſhe corrupted. They ſoon became de 
| voted to each other, but they never conv® 
together without doing miſchief. Their practice 
not only expoſed them to ridicule, but invols 


conceit of the 


and the reaſon 


others in diſtreſs. Folly acquired the aſcendenc 


over her companion Love ; and, 


her game the better, ſhe blinded him. my 
ſo much prejudiced in her favour 25 not to 


out his misfortune, or impute any 


in order to plaſ 


of his ſuffers 
[9 
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to his dear companion. His mother (Venus ) how- 
| ever found it out, and petitioned Jupiter to 
| puniſh the ſorcereſs Folly, who had thus deprived 
her ſon of his ſight. After a full hearing, Jupiter 
determined to puniſh them both, which he could 
not do more effectually than by compelling Love 
to wander about the earth, commanding Folly to 
is guide. 
" Moſt excellently well conceived. This 
is a true picture, and I ſuppoſe univerſally ac 
knowledged to be a ftriking likeneſs. But is 
there no love without folly attending it? 

F. It would be hard if there were none; but 
in general, ſpeaking of love merely as a paſſion, 
we may venture to pronounce, that folly in ſome 
diſguiſe or other, comes cloſe at his heels, and 
takes a ſhare in his labours to vex the hearts 
of poor mortals, and frequently to lead them into 
a labyrinth of perplexities. 

D. If they appeal to wiſdom, ſhe will deliver 
them, Mankind, I fear, are more inclined to 
receive love as their gueſt, though attended by 
his companion -fo/ly, than ſhut their doors or 
hearts againſt him. | 

F. I believe they are. If folly has often a 
great influence in the diſpoſal] of our hearts, 
experience teaches us what the conſequence is: 
and if we will not learn from others, we can 
complain only of ourſelves. Folly often pretends 
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to be wiſe, and renders men ſatisfied with their 
ſhare of underſtanding, be it ever ſo ſmall, We 


frequently find that the greateſt fools conſi der 


themſelves as the wiſe// men. There is a 
mixture of folly in the cup of thoſe who are uni- 
verſally deemed wiſe : and if all men are in ſome 
degree ſenfible of the power of love, it is no 
wonder they ſhould be all agreed to make allow- 
ance for the influence of folly. 

D. It is well when we liſten to conviction, 
and do not pay too dear for entertaining ſuch 
dangerous gueſts. | 

F. True, Mary: folly indulged, takes the 
character of /in, and becomes ſo treacherous as to 
meditate and often accompliſh our deflrudtion. 
Upon the whole, beware of love, leſt folly ſhould 
be his counſellor, and betray you into a ſuit 
that may coſt you the peace of your mind, which 
is the ſubſtance of your happineſs. 

D. That will be paying more for the pleaſure 
of entertaining him, than he may be able to 
retaliate, To live ſecure againſt falling into his 
clutches, requires much care. 

F. It ſeems to be more eaſy to get out of his 
hands, than totally to prevent falling into them. — 


Let us ſtop a little, and take a view of this de- 
lightful country, the charms of which we may 
contemplate without any danger. 


IL. 


On the road Home. | 


The guilt of ſeduftiom, Uprightneſs in love eſſential to common honeſly.—The influence, proper ties, and 


equalities of love in aifferent minds. Its various ects. Produttive of good vr evil, as directed by 
reeſon. The inconſtancy of the human mind, with reſpect to love and virtue. Moderation in all deſires, 


eſſential to virtue and happineſs. 


D. D OES it often happen that women 
imagine themſelves to be the objects of 
men's love, when nothing more is thought of, or 
ended, than civility and good- nature? 

Ih In love, Mary, as in all other workings of 
1 paſhons, there are almoſt as many degrees of 
44 as there are hearts: but the civility and 


"a:ure of ſome men, have real] y more the air 
Vol. II. 


of love, than the real affection of others, whoſe 
manners are not courtly, When a woman 1i/hes 
to be the object of a man's love, ſhe may eaſily 
miſtake + or if the is afraid of being fo, ſhe will 
ſometimes miſconſtrue his conduct. I have alſo 
met with ſome women ſo ſuſpicious, they drew 
concluſions from trifling incidents ; and others ſo 


vain, as to imagine, every man that looked 
N at 


at them, was wounded by the darts which flew 
from their eyes. | ; | 
D. Poor creatures —Zut ſome men, I ſuppoſe, 
are ſo weak, and ſome fo vain, as to err fre- 
quently in the ſame way. 
F. You, my daughter, are ſubject to aſſaults, 
not only from the reality of your own affections, 
- and the paſſion of men; but alſo from their 
vanity ſome men have a peculiar ſatisfaction in 
betraying girls, And a great part of my ſex, is 
leſs honeft in love, than in other caſes. 

D. Leſs honeſt in love ! — May a man be 

honeft, and not honeſt in love? Can honeſt men 
act like villains ? 


F. You argue cloſely, Mary. A real honeſt 


man, muſt acquit himſelf as ſuch, though it be 
to his own mortification, He who decerves a 
woman to her injury, whether in her reputation, or 
her perſon, ſeems to be more guilty than a robber, 
who only takes his neighbours goods, which he 
can do without. O 'tis a horrid deed to hurt 
an innocent defenceleſs woman; or take advantage 
of her poverty or diſtreſs! If, being fallen from 
the heights of virtue, we do not endeavour to lift 
her up: if we aggravate her diſtreſs, by increaſing 
her iniquity : or plunge her into the depths of 
miſery, never to rife again /—Doth' he not call 
down a heavy curſe on his own head who is the 
author of ſuch evils ? 

D. If this be not guilt, there is no difference 
between virtue and uice. 

F. Yet where there is no viclence, nor any legal 
proof of injury, the laws ſtop ſhort. Ihe 
puniſhment is only the abhorrence ſhewn by 
the world, or ſelf-reproach. The wnwary girl, 
muſt ſtand to the conſequences; and, according 
to the Perſian proverb, “Sleep in the bed ſhe 
hath made.” — In the commerce of the ſexes 
there are many cafes, particularly of ingratitude, 
which are not cognizable by human laws ; while 
fhame, which often prevails in the breaſt of the 
woman who offends, hides the greater crime of 
the man. 

D. To be wary, is to be toiſe. 

F. Love, in the moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, is 
the foundation on which the happineſs of life is 
built: but That which is ruled by appetite, is a 
dangerous thing 

D. Love which is governed by the fancy 
only, can ſubſiſt no longer than the power of 
fancy laſts; and J am ſenſible this is not to be 
truſted, 


F. Very little dependance can be made on the 
Neadineſs of fancy p 
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of a 


D. But fancy and underflanding way un 
in a common approbation of love. 
F. They often do: I ſpeak of the numerous 


inſtances, wherein they are at variance,—.},, 


all exceſs verges to deſtruction ; for although the 
doctrine is not much attended to, it is moſt 
that we can do no harm to another, without 
hurting ourſelves. | 

D. This is a glorious principle; J wiſh it wer 
attended to, particularly in love. — What temper 
of mind is bef?, to guard us againſt the impreſſion 


of this paſſion ? 


F. Not always That which is beſt in the 
general value of it. You may eaſily conceive, 
that the gentle, patient, and humble, who mol 
eaſily reſtrain themſelves from violence of paſſn, 
are not therefore the leaſt ſuſceptible of love, not 
perhaps the leaſt credulous in their expectations 
of happineſs from it. 

D. So I imagine; or we ſhould not ſee þ 
many good women become ſuch dupes, by thei 
marriage with worthleſs men. 

F. The languague of true love, Mary, ex. 
preſſes the integrity of the heart; yet it is never 
to be truſted, without caution : ſhe who makes no 
preparation for a retreat, in caſe of danger, muy 
be obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and find 
herſelf at length in the hands of an enemy, inſteat 
friend. 

D. It is equal folly and wretchedneſs, in tho 
who convert love into an inſtrument of deadly 
miſchief to themſelves : but he muſt be the mok 
abandoned wretch in the world that deludes the 


innocent. 


F. Except him who forſakes her whom be 
hath deluded. —You talk according to the gee 
roſity of your reſentment, knowing but little 
how the world connives at offences, of which o 
many are guilty, The wicked often puniſh 
themſelves : conſcience follows their evil actions 
to ſting and goad them. But, know my daugbin, 
there are many of my ſex, who act as if wont 
were but the mere creatures of their deſires, an 
think but little of any conſequence that mf 
attend criminal gratifications. 3 

D. Vou grant that ſuch perſons act * 
crueliy and infuſtice, and deſerve ſevere p 
ment in this world. | 7 

F. As ſevere as the degree of the miſer) u 
create ! But the great law of retaliation." 
caſes, I ſay, is not often attended to; 7" 
injuſtice committed, as rarely oompertt 
Of all the miſeries of love, the moſt das I 
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is the extravagance, to which it ſometimes 
leads its votaries, even to ſeek relief by ruſhing 
/ : 


; into eternity : 
3 a 2 have 1 lately heard „of a 
young woman, who deſpairing of an union with 
the man ſhe loved, hanged herſelf upon a tree! 
z. This was a ſad event indeed] I remember 
a young man, in my neighbourhood, whoſe fellow⸗ 
ſervant having given him a refuſal to marry him, 
in a rage of love and pride, for pride, I appre- 
hend, hath a great ſhare in theſe caſes, hung 
himſelf by an iron rail under her window. — 
ARions of ſo wicked a kind, but rarely happen. 
Such deſperate freaks, do not invade the common 
run of ſuitors in love. i 
D. It would be miſerable indeed, if they did. 
F. Live, which ſtrictly deſerves its name, 
ſhould preſerve its good properties: and the 
fewer bad ones it has, the more it provides for 
the common "x i. is voy reac 
in all its windings: It is e up of pure 
faith, fancy, wiſhes, ſervice, obſervance, adoration. 
It is compoſed of patience and impatience ; purity 
and deſire; humility and pride, and a long 
catalogue of I know not what. In ſome, it is 
ſhewn by a careleſs deſolation in dreſs and 
manners, with cheeks hollow, and face unſhaven. 
Others, of more open tempers, weary their 
hearers with the praiſes of their miſtreſs ; which 
few, perhaps, believe ſhe deſerves. It goes 
farther yet : the lover on his knees, before his 
God, thinks of his miſtreſs, and makes himſelf 
an idolater How many in their earthly occu- 
pations feel themſelves unfit, becauſe the object 
of their love iggabſent ; and in her preſence, they 
know as little what they ſhould ſay or think. 
Their thoughts throng fo tumultuouſly upon 
them, no room is left to muſter them. 
D. Your account is more deſeriptive of madneſs, 
than favourable to what is commonly called love. 
F. So you may think; but thus it is with 
great numbers, who ſuffer themſelves to be led 
by a blind impulſe, as if they had indeed diſ- 
carded their reaſon. Suppoſing the blood to be 
die, and the heart obedient to judgment, let us 
ſeek for the true line of life. Conſider what 
the goſpel purity requires, in ſupport of the 
. moral nature of man, and his reſponſi- 
GiB his thoughts and actions. The beſt 
116 tag Krass may be betrayed, by a fealifh 
= a 1 s the perſon of another, under the 
love, to ſuch thoughts, as are re- 


] 


proachful to the heart and undenſtanding. To 


ſay, thus far thou mayſi go, but not farther,” is 
a line of liberty, which I fear hath often proved 
a clue to deſtruction. You ſee how wary the 
chaſte part of your ſex is, in the moſt diſtant 
appearance of indulgences in love; though the 
ſame perſons may ſecretly pine in thought. 
Thoſe who are leſs chaſte, or only think of ap- 
pearances, often cheriſh a ſerpent, which ſtings 
them to death ! — Every day furniſhes freſh 
inſtances, how fooliſh and inconſiſtent a part 
many poor mortals act. They pawn their time, 
their thoughts, and their experience, — and purchaſe 
with the price, an inſtrument of torture to the 
mind, cruelly opprefling their better judgment. 
It is dangerous, in all caſes, to ſuffer this paſſion 
to throw up works, or plant cannon againſt the 
nobler faculties of the ſoul. 

D. I perceive that the mind's richeft cordial, 
may be converted into a doſe of poiſon. 

F. Ay, Mary, and with an envenomed fire burn 
up the entrails, There are other deadly draughts 
beſides arſenic. Preſerve your reaſon : From the 
moment that virtue is driven from her throne, 
there is no order in the empire of the ſoul : the 
government of the man becomes a prey to anarchy 
and confuſion, Whether madneſs be created by 
a raging fever, or a fond fit of love, it is ſtill 
madneſs; and either in love or hatred, if we 
treſpaſs againſt heaven, by heaven we ſhall be 
puniſhed. Tho? religion is not always attended 
to, in theſe caſes, as it ought to be, yet the 
conteſt js frequently referred to the court of 
conſcience, | 

D. Advice is ſeldom welcome, I believe, when 
it croſſes a favourite inclination. For my own 
part, I am truly ſenſible, that if the tender paſſions 
are not reſtrained, they operate as powerfully, and 
ſometimes as dangerouſly, as the harſh convulſions 


of the ſoul. It doth not follow, I preſume, but 


that love, in the boſoms of a generous and manly 


pair, where gentle paſſion and found judgment 


are duly mingled, emulates the higheſt joy that 
man can boaſt of. 
F. I grant it: I only mean to prove how ne- 


ceſſary it is to be cautious and adviſed in love; 


the defires created by the object beloved, or the 
object hated, though very different, ending ſome- 
times in the ſame kind of tragedy, of injuſtire, 
cruelty, and even murder. Of this the hiſtory of 
mankind furniſhes numerous inſtances. He who 


| hangs himſelf for a diſappintment in love; or he 


N 2 who 
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who is hanged for the conſequences of his hatred, 
hath ſought his own death, through the intem- 
perance of his paſſion. If we loſe our wits, what 
Judgment can we paſs? Is it not far better to feel 
a ſhort pain, in ſuppreſſing a dangerous paſſion, 
or breaking off a perilous treaty, than be pu- 
niſhed ſeverely all our lives ; perhaps for ever / 
To believe well of one you may happen to like, 
without proof of his virtue, or in option to the 
teſtimony of your belt friends; or to 0h for one 
with whom there is no proſpect of an honsurable 
alliance: what is this but folly ? 

D. The friends of young perſons, are often ſe- 
vere in judging, in ſuch caſes ; they forget that 
themſelves were once young. 

F. It happens fo ſometimes : but a woman 
ſhould not therefore be the leſs aſhamed of a 
paſſion for.a man, who is generally condemned 
as a wzrthleſs perſon. Be aſſured of this, that he 
who.1s an enemy to virtue, can never be a friend 
to love, whatever a diſtempered imagination may 
ſuggeſt : his love of to-day, may eaſily become 
hatred to-morrow, —It may melt away like wax 
before the fire, bearing no longer the image or 
impreſſion it once wore ;z or as a figure marked 
in ſnow, the firſt warm ſun or ſhower will dif- 
ſolve it. So it is with new objects in the eyes of 
changing or werthleſs men. 

D. To love, and not be beloved, by an equal, 
ſeems to be moſt deadly to the heart; though 
the folly may be as great, and yet more bitter, 
than to fix the heart upon a man, ſo much ſupe- 
rior in condition, as to afford ne proſpect of an 
union. 

F. If it be folly, who are the fooli/þ to blame but 
themſelves? He who is out of reach, or him by 
whom there may be more //s than gain, avoid 
with equal care and eircumſpection. You are 
ſenſible, that virtue and happineſs are generally 
companions : and fo long as we retain the uſe of 
rcaſon, this will ſhew us the. groſs abfurdity of 
indulging a tender, fruztlefs paſſion, If you are 
wiſe, conſider the command of every paſſion, as 
your greateſt happineſs ; and be not partial even 
to /ave : remembering, that thoſe cannot be ſaid 
to live free, whoſe affections are enſlaved; nor do 
they act with liberty of mind, whoſe conduct is 
unredſonable. — Many a childiſh thing happens in 
love: and if love is à child, as poets repreſent 


him, and the companion of folly, as the fable 
deſcribes, it is not ſtrange he ſhould want judg- 


ment, or plunge himſelf into di/trefs, So way- 
7 | 


ward is this fooliſh love, like a ey babe, it win 
ſcratch the nurſe, and preſently all-humbled bi 
the rod. Beware of him, Mary. As the for. 
ward bud is ſometimes eaten by the canker before 
it can blow, loſing its beauty in its eartjet 
prime, love turns the young and tender wit tg 
folly. 

D. You ſeem to deſcribe it very naturally. 
am perfectly ſatisfied how neceſſary it is, in every 
caſe, to exerciſe my reaſon, and not reſign it ty 
the caprice of fancy. 

F. On this account we ſhould be ſollicitous io 
acquire a command over ourfelves. Where r44. 
fon and love unite, peace erects a temple to thei 
praiſe, and takes up her abode with them. The 
earth, our common parent, feeds both mas an 
beaſt : but love, guided by judgment and virtu, is 
nouriſhed by food from heaven. | 

D. Do you think ſo highly of it as this amoung 

to:? 

E When it is ſuch as it ought to be, nc 
ſunk in ſenſual gratification, nor ſceking dai 
mirth, and fooliſh jollity : nor ſhould it hunt fr 
ſolitude, to“ fit unſeen, and hear the nightingal! 
complaining notes,” ſoothing diſtreſſes of its om 
creating; but joyous and thankful to heaven, thi 
it hath found a mate, a fit companion to can 
the unſought troubles of the foul, and ge: 
ze to life, and all its choiceſt joys. Such is tir 
balm which Heaven beſtows, to heal the wound 
our pilgrimage on earth ſubjects us to. Th 
is the comfort, this the reſource, that the gre 
Lord of nature, in mercy to fallen man, has 
liberally beſtowed !— But, my dear child, carry 
mind this great truth, That tue is the ff 
and trueſt object of love, and vice of uri 
God ſhould be in all our thoughts, rekgim ms 
direct every affefion that can intereſt or attac 
the heart: and in this ſhould our hopes a 
wiſhes centre. In the mean time, when 4 
come, it is good to underſtand the cauſe, that le 
may diſcover the remedy. The ableſt phyſcs 
cannot cure the patient, till he comprehends # 
nature of the diſeaſe : and unleſs we uſe or ® 
derſtandings in. reſtraining the madneſs, ow 
recting the weakneſs of our hearts, how 
to prevent the dangerous effects of our _ 

D. Your repreſentation of this paſhon * 
controlled, is ſoothing to the heart, you 
are forunate or not. I have heard it ſaid, ; 
thoſe who have never been in love ar /* 
and that they who are often ſo, arc 7 Welk 
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F. Weak indeed There are ſome, of whom 


we have been talking, from a peculiar tenderneſs 


of heart, or a weakneſs of head, which approaches 
to frenzy, every pretty face, with ſignatures of 
gentleneſs, affects them wonderfully. 

D. T heir love ſurely muſt be very changeable: 
it muſt be like an April morn, which, during one 
hour, ſhews all the beauty of the ſun, and in 
the next, darkens the day with clouds. 

F. I have known ſome men of good judgment, 
weak in this inſtance, and carrying a propenſity 
to ſuch incon/tant kind of love with them to the 

rave. And men in general, however they may 

praiſe themſelves, their fancies are often giddy 
and infirm ; more longing, wavering, and ſooner 
It than women's are: but if they have virtue, 
knowing their weakneſs, they acquire frength, 
and give themſelves not up to folly. 

D. You have obſerved, that Aung and diſiking, 
her and hatred, make up a great part of the 
hiſtory of life. | 

F. It is in no inſtance more a ſcene of trial, 
than with reſpect to the love of the ſexes for each 
other. From this we may date the fr/? tranſ- 
greſſiom, This levies a hoſt of evils which have 
made inroads on the earth, from Adam down to 
this hour: But it comes to the ſame iſſue : thoſe 
who exerciſe themſelves in virtue, with a deter- 
mined mind, act like men. The youthful, who 
ſpend their hours in complaining of a propenſity 
to vice, or more ſhamefully indulge it, what can 
be the end of ſuch a devaſtation of time © ©, Let 
us not ſeek the wrinkled brow of care, nor build 
a neſt in hollow eyes,” when joy ſhould ſparkle 
in the viſage of contentment let mutual zeal, 
and wiſhes for each other's happineſs, - be the 
chief buſineſs and employment of our lives. Let 
<arity, the charity of a chriſtian, triumph in our 
hearts, that the current of our days may glide on, 
making their courſe gentle, ſweet, and pure, 
till loſt in the wide ocean of eternity ! 

D. Charity is the pure love which ſaints and 
martyrs gloried in, But how are we to digeſt a 
regular rule of conduct from a conſciouſneſs of 
ncn/lancy, and convert weakneſs into ſtrength ? 


we make the evil adminiſter to the good, it can 


only be done by the proper object of our ecions. 
© cannot change our nature. 5 4 
F. No: but we may do That which God re- 
quireth to be done. Wh ther for the conſtant or 
the Wavering, marriage ſeems to be the beſt cure, 
provided the woman be of the gentle kind, 


for all events, 


and her perſon pleaſing. As to incomflancy in 
temper, nothing is ſo common : but obſerve, 


that the honęſt part of mankind correct the evi), 


by recurring to a ſenſe of duty : this relieves the 
mind, under the conſciouſneſs of inconſtancy. In 
the mean time, the good wife recovers what ſhe 
may chance to loſe ; and as occaſions offer, hh 
parties mutually recur to the obligations of gra- 
titude, thus fighting a virtue againſt a vice; or 
one paſſion againſt another, 

D. Give me the man who is conſtant to one 
object; whoſe word is His bond; * whoſe tears 
are pure meſſengers ſent from his heart; and his 
heart as far from fraud, as heaven from earth.” 

F. This is the man for every woman. who is 
not a fool : —and ſuch there are; but it is not 
the fortune of every woman to find one; nor 
of every man to find ſuch a woman, — 

D. Surely not: which. do you think the mo 
unhappy, the irreſolute lover; he who is craſſed in 
love; or he who is mortified by a wicked or a 


fooliſh wife ? 


F. You propoſe the queſtion well, which is 


the moſt unhappy. The condition of all three is 


bad. The irreſolute ſeems leſs expoſed to great 
bitterneſs ; but he is never happy; and he is the 
leaſt a friend to nature and his country. He 
who is creſſed, repairs the evil by anzther 
object; or he alſo will become irreſo/ute. In the 
rugged courſe of the affairs of life, there are 
many evils in marriage ; contracts made with great 
difference in years, which prove unhappy : the 
diſcovery of adverſe tempers, where years agree: 
pain, ſickneſs, corroding jealouſy, and poverty: 
Theſe often blaſt the ſmiling ſpring of love; 
and all its faireſt flowers hang their deſpond- 
ing heads, making our lives, which might be 
Joyful, paſs like uneaſy dreams! At the beſt, 
the fear of loſing That, which is ſuſpended by 
the tender thread of a poor life, often eclipſes the 
brighteſt noon-day of our joys. 

D. Proſperity may give a charm to love; but 
conſtancy and virtue need it leſs than vice. 

F. The greater the tenderneſs, the greater the 
ſenſibility of mzsfortunes : but we muſt prepare 
You ſee That cloud yonder : it 
intercepts the ſun's glorious rays ; whether it 
will bring on a ſhower, or blow off, and reſtore 
the day in all its ſplendour, we cannot tell: 
Yet we travel on, and truſt to Providence, The 
waywerd will of man being ſuch, many are but 
little bleſſed in love; they ſuffer from their own 

temper, 


temper, br their partner's, as (great à variety of 
ſunſhine, calms, and ſtorms, as our inconſtant cli- 
mate daily ſhews us: but it is their own fuult; 
their ſun might ſhine much oftener, if they 
would brighten up their own minds with Teavently 
hope, and cheriſh the comforts of good-20ill and 
peace. If they would meaſure their ſhort ſpan 
of life by this rule, it might be happy ! 

D. As to pain and ſickneſs, theſe are lightened 
by a partner in our joys. Happineſs, I perceive, 
ſtill depends on virtue. 

F. Where there is virtue, the load ot poverty, 
pain and ſickneſs will be lightened ; but when 
virtue is wanting, poverty makes pain more 
painful. Much have I ſeen of life I know 
that proſperity is apt to intoxicate and ſeduce ; 
and that ſore affliction baniſhes the graces from 
the brighteſt eyes, changing the complexion of 
the heart, to a ſickly, jaundiced colour. To 
ſuch evils are we mortals ſubjett: and yet I ſay 
we may rejoice, Heaven, in its choice gifts, 
means to reſtrain an immoderate affection for the 
things of this world, the better to prepare us for 
thoſe regions, where pure and unmixed love reigns 
in its fulleſt glory]! Think not, my dear daugh- 
ter, that I mean to recommend a ſolitary flate ; 
or that you ſhould deny your hand and heart to 
Jome induſtrious honeſt man, who may deſerve 
them, when the proper time ſhall come. It 
muſt needs be in love, as in every other pleaſure ; 
where bright reaſon and religion ſmile on our 
affections, there we may hope to drink of the 
pure ſtreams of joy, which the great Lord of 
nature doth preſent us. Set your ections on 
things above, not on things on the earth /” 

D. This counſel cannot be rejected: neither 
can we refuſe to comply with That which ſays, 
4 Rejorce always.” _ 

F. I have often preached'to you on this text, 

D. Whether the wretched utter their com- 
plaints, or the happy triumph, you think the 
ſexes are to each other, the cordial drop, which 

Heaven hath thrown into the cup of life, to give 

it a pleaſing reliſh, My dear father] you at 
once depreſs and cheer my heart: while I figh, I 
rejoice, in humble hope of happineſs. - But you 
have not ſaid what is the moſt ectual cure for a 
heart a little fick with love. 

F. Many are cured by the preſence of the ob- 
ject; by which the fancy is at length undecei ved, 
and the imaginary heaven lodged in the fight 
often vaniſhes, Some find the ſureſt remedy in 
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abſence ; and others in the diſcovery that the $4. 
ject of their love is not an angel, but a mere nur. 
tal; and if not a complication of tmperfefting, 
yet too imperfect to have any title to faſcina 
the mind. | | 
D. I conceive abſence to be the ſureſt cure, 

F. This I will venture to tell you; I have 
known ſeveral inſtances of young women, whg 
had ſo much frength of under/landing, and liveli. 
neſs of temper, as to be able to reaſon, or to 
laugh themſelves out of the fancy of an ill-timed, 
improper, or dangerous paſſion. Love which 
creates pain, would be continually farved 
death, if he were not fed by fancy : and, 381 
have told you, thoſe who depend on fancy to 
govern them; the Lord have mercy on them 

D. As in our ordinary acquaintance there are 
ſome, in whoſe company we moſt delight, may 
we not be ſo far indulged ? 

F. The degree of the delight, may perhaps 
approach to love. If it be friendſhip or ſocial 
intercourſe, as among the aged, or perſons of the 
ſame ſex, the queſtion anſwers itſelf, But 
as you have engaged me fo deeply in the 
ſubject, I will tell you, Mary, that in the man 
and comprehen/rve view of love, to be unhappy be- 
cauſe we are not in the company of a particular 
perſon, is a proof of love: but it is no leſs a proof 
of the fooliſhneſs of That heart, the pleaſure: of 
which are ſo narrowly circumſcribed, - Moaning 
and complaining is a very fooliſh way of ſpending 
time. Good humour, lively ſpirits, chearful em- 
pany, change of objects and diverſions, ſeem to be 
the beſt preſcriptions to heal this ſickneſs of tht 
foul : for the greateſt advantage of ſucceſsful, 
virtuous love, is relief from anxious thought. 
But if the paſſion promiſes no ſucceſs, and we can 
furniſh ourſelves with pteaſures more /afe and 
innocent, whether they be founded in-the Judg- 
ment or memory; whether we acquire them by 
purſuits of labour, amuſement, or by prayer it 
Him from whom all good doth flow ; how abſurd it 
is to act, as if the heart could become fre by 
being ſhackled / 

D. It cannot well recover its ſtrength, by i. 
dulging its weakneſs. ; 

K No, my — 2 The joy, as well as the gl 
of man, is the exerciſe of his reaſon. i 

D. There is not much danger from love 10 
virtuos minds ; and in this age vanity and 4% 
love make up a great part of the l 
men and women. 


F. Jes: 
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F. Yes: but virtuous minds do not indul 
vanity, BOT vicious ſelf· love. | 
D. The mind that is as free as yours, may 
exult in a philoſophic liberty: but would you 
my father, have known. ſo much, if you hud 
not learnt it from experzence ? 175 
g. The ſtrength of the underſtanding as 
well as the ſenſibility of the heart, combine to 
teach us ſuch leſſons; though ſometimes too late 
to practiſe them advantageouſly ! I talk the 
language of the greateſt maſters of the paſhons ; 
men who ſtudied them moſt, and wrote, as you 
ſuppoſe 1 ſpeak, from experience. You fee how: 
the human face correſponds ; yet every man is 
diſtinguiſhed, though ſome with ſuch difficulty, 
the pen cannot deſcribe the difference; nor 
the pencil delineate half the graces or expreſſions 
of human countenances. The Wiſe Man ſays, 


CONVERSATION II. 


that the hearts of men correſpond as a face with” 
a mirror. Granting a thouſand undeſcribable 
differences in different men, yet we judge of the 
cauſe by the effect: we cannot fee the heart in- 
pride, anger, vanity, ambition, or covetouſneſs ; 
yet we ſee when men are proud or covetous, 

D. Not in the exact proportion or degree 
which may really exiſt, | 

F. But we know enough to form our judg- 
ment: and though in the tender paſſions there 
is much concealment, he that thinks will diſcern- 
and if things are fo, you will give me credit for 
the information, and learn how to guard yourſelf” 
from evil. In doing this, virtue will become 
your friend, and ſerve you as a ſhield and buck-- 
ler; | 


Let us alight, and lead Folly up this hill. . 


On the Road. home. - 


The advantages of humility in regard to love, The charms of good ſenſe and virtue, as ſuperior to theſe of” 
external beauty. Fable of the diamond and the load/ione. Fable of the tulip and the roſe. Deſcription 
of an unhappy match. Reconciliation to a diſappointment in laue. A woman the cauſe of bringing - 


a man to the gallows. 


D.] Perceive, in every caſe, a moſt apparent 
neceſſity for caution, that we may not 
unguardedly fall into the ſnare. If the moſt 


they had need be moſt on the watch .not to 
miſtake a weakneſs for a virtue. 


F. The moſt tender are the moſt ſuſceptible 


miſery, There are ſome, who for a brother or a 


tender-hearted, are the moſt ſuſceptible of love, 


of Lype or fear, and many other paſſions implanted 
u the human breaſt, which produce happineſs or 


ſifter will rejaice, or ſhed a copious ftream of tears, 
% good or ill hath befallen them. And there are 
more charms in tender good affections, than in the 
auſterities of virtue. But the deſire of beauty is 
alten :imes the object, when the weak deluded lover - 
magines It is pure virtue, to which he offers his 


daily vows, and nightly meditations; with this diſ- 
tinction however, that whilſt the moſt faoliſo 
are the moſt apt to worſhip the mere fatue, the 

figure in fleſh and blood, the beft and cuiſe may 
be enraptured with Arength of thought, and har- 


mony of ſentiment. 


D. But if the philoſopher found theſe proper- 
ties in a Woman, whoſe perſon pleaſed him, would 
he deſpiſe her form and comelineſ ? 

F. He would ceaſe to be a philoſopher if he 
did. It is for the honour of your ſex, Mary, that 
wiſdom is repreſented in a female character; per- 
haps from the partiality which the ſterneſt philo- 
ſopher may entertain of a woman, when ſhe ſup- 
parts her dignity. Nor is it more ſurprizing, - 
that impreſſions. of love ſhould be received by 
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the eye, than pity and compaſſion, or any ot her 
affections. The face is the index of the mind: 
ſome being made of waxey ſtuff, ſoon take the 


impreſſion of love: and many are likewiſe ſo com- 


huſtible, they quickly burſt into a flame of wrath. 

I have frequently ſeen the ſame perſon agitated 

in both inſtances, in the ſame degree of violence. 
D. I hope my life will be ſo governed by rea- 


ſen, that I may paſs my days in freedom from 


all violence of paſſion. 

#. This muſt depend on a habit of reſtraint : 
and I hope with the mercies of God, you will 
give yourſelf fair play; and under no pretence, 
ſell the glorious freedom of your own mind, to a 
headſtrong ww:/l, which acknowledges no guide 
„ Blefled are the meek for they ſhall inherit the 
earth;” Thoſe who cheriſh this chriſtian habit 
and mix it with manly ſenſe and reſolution, learn 
how to conduct themſelves through life They 
ſee things as they are; not as fancy repreſents 
them : they diſcover the path to happineſs, and 
walk in the fear of God! 

D. But as there are ſuch ſtrong affections in 
the ſoul, founded in a defire of contributing to 


another's happineſs, it is fortunate there are /aw- 
ful conditions. | 


F. It is evident, that the Author of cur nature 
is no leſs than the God we worſhip! Happy are 
thoſe who go not beyond ſuch conditions If, 
inſtead of promoting another's happineſs, toge- 
ther with our own, or taking care of innocence, 
as the chief charge of heaven; in rebellious 
blood we oppoſe its ordinances, and violate its 
laws; what can be the effect but puniſhment ? 
When love doth not offer peace at the ſhrine of 
virtue, it loſes its name: it is not true love. 
Temperance in our Sections, conſtitutes the 
peace of life, and the true ſweetneſs of it. 


D. Beauty ſeems to be the cauſe of much 
miſchief, 


F. Ay, Mary : this judgment of the eye is not 


to be truſted. The ſentence is ſometimes ſo ca- 
pricious, it changes more ſuddenly than the 
weather, Vet beauty is made up of ſuch flimſey 
ſtuff, a diſtance of two yards ſhall ſometimes 
geface the impreſſion made on the mind, | 

D. Are men ſo weak and capricious in their 
fancy? 

F. Even ſo: yet there is in beauty ſomething 
arbitrary and unyielding to caprice, which every 
eye confeſſes. The royal Preacher ſays, that 
Beauty cheereth a man's countenance z and 


that he loveth nothing better ;” at the ſamo 
time, he admoniſhes him to beware of its i. 
cating power: Stumble not at the beauty of R 


woman; and defire it not for pleaſure.” Wig, 


regard to more generous impreſſions, receive 
from ſuperior worth, he ſays, ** The bee is lit. 
tle among ſuch as flee; but her fruit is che 
chief among ſweet things: alluding to the (uh. 
ſtantial excellency, which may be concealed un. 
der an unpromiſing appearance. Whatever the 
power of beauty may be, how are its triumph 
often humbled to the duſt, when oppoſed to js. 
trinſic merit and ſolid worth, 

D. The fable of the diamond and the lad, 
is very inſtructive, ©* The diamond ſhone with 
great beauty and luſtre ; and ſeeing the load- 
ſtone appear like a mere flint, bid him keep his 
diſtance, The /ad/lone, with great propriety 
pleaded his uſe; as by his means the compaſi 
was made, by which ſhips ſteered to their port, 
and the commerce of the world is carried on: 
Lam willing,” ſays he, © to allow you your 
due praiſe; you are 4 very pretty bauble; I am 
mightily delighted to ſee you glitter and ſparkle; 
I look upon you with pleaſure and ſurprixe: but 
I muſt be convinced that you are of ſome (or 
of uſe, before I acknowledge that you have any 


real merit, or treat you with that reſpe& which 


you ſeem to demand.” 

F. A moſt judicious and pleaſing conceit! lt 
is very obvious, that merit will make good its 
cauſe againſt beauty : and yet men are more apt 


to be enchanted by external charms, than by ay 
other object. 


D. But you men acknowledge your weaknek, 


It is evident that beauty maintains its empire over 
the heart, though men often revolt againſt it. 

F. It is governed by fancy ; and as nothing i 
more an object of fancy, than a woman's face 
and perſon, what ſtrikes one moſt forcibly, wil 
make no impreſſion on another, Happily for 
mankind, they do not all ſee with the ſame 
eyes | 

D. Do you remember the fable of the tulip at 
the roſe? It is wrought up with more tender 
neſs, than that which I have juſt mentioned 
Theſe flowers were both extremely beautiful 
The gardener, by frequently ſmelling to the ro | 
excited the jealouſy of the tulip; inſomuch that 
ſhe addreſt him in theſe words: Why are m 
beauties thus neglected? Are not my colous 
more bright, more various, and more * 
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than any thing which that red-faced thing has to 
diſplay ?” The gardener replied, ©* Be not diſ- 
fatisfied, my fair tulip: I acknowledge thy beau- 
ties, and admire them as they deſerve : but there 
are found in my favourite roſe, ſuch attractive 
odours, ſuch internal. charms, that I enjoy a 
banquet in their fragrance, which no mere beauty 
can pretend to furniſh.” £438 

F. This alſo is an excellent lefſon to humble the 
pride of haughty beauties : it likewiſe teaches men to 
conſider, what it is which affords the moſt /a/ting 
{elight, and contributes moſt to their lid happi- 
We 

5 It ſeems no leſs to inſtruct my ſex, how 
they ſhall adorn their ſouls, rather than their 
bodies. | 

F. I have ſometimes ſeen the leaſt handſome 

ſiſter of the family preferred; as if men of un- 
derſtanding did not chuſe to hazard their fortunes 
in a veſſel, the more ſubject to be attacked by an 
enemy from its outward ornament, and rich ap- 
pearance. Diſtinguiſhed beauty ſoon captivates ; 
internal charms ſecure the conqueſt. If folly often 
upholds love in leading-ſtrings, the little archer 
ſometimes breaks looſe, and runs to reaſon. 
Where there is neither good ſenſe, nor good na- 
ture; where a woman is a fool, or a mere fine ex- 
ternal compoſition, the impreſſion which the cye 
received, the heart may diſdain, and the wunder- 
flanding recoil againſt it, —I have ſeen the 
luſtre of a woman's eyes fade, and her roſy 
bloom of cheeks wither ; yet, by the force of 
her underſtanding and addreſs, ſhe hath obtained 
as great a victory over a man's heart ; and he has 
paid as unreſerved a ſubmiſſion to her power, as 
the greate/? beauty could ever boaſt of. Depend 
more on your virtue than your face; and ſubdue 
a man's /rength of judgment, rather than the 
weakneſs of his heart. 

D. You counſel well for me, my father: for 
let what will be the event of my life, I am ſure 1 
ſhall be the better for my ſincerity; and probably 

the more proſperous for judging well, 

F. I hope ſo, 

D. Happy had it been for Harry Il inter, 
if he had preferred Sally Sweet, to Rebecca 
Vander! He acknowledged, in reſpectful 
* Sally's charms ; but in his eyes, the air, 
de grace, the form of Rebecca were ſo exqui- 


lite, he could not behold her but with tranſ- 


port: and at length, he married her. She 


had been 1. ; 
Wn to the triumphs of beauty, and 


never rightly informed of any thing. She is of fo 
turbulent and impetuous a temper, as not to 


brook contradiftion nor diſappointment, Her 


reſentments are as keen as her vanity is uncontroul- 
able. All her huſband's wages are hardly ſuffi- 
cient to find her in top-Fnots. Where is their 
mighty love. They are parting with mutual 
diſguft. 

F. And will perhaps become vicious, as it 
were by mutual conſent. Alas, poor Harry ! 
When he contemplates Sally's merits, her ſim- 
plicity and ſweetneſs of temper, her conſtancy, 
piety, and humility ;—what can he ſay? Happy; 
thrice happy had he been in the choice of her 
He has diſcovered his miſtake, by his miſery, and 
laments his fortune! He told me the other day, 
% Alas! my friend, IJ have acted a fooliſh part! 
My imagination being ſet on fire, a thouſand 
phantoms danced before me, by the light of it: 
but That light was darkneſs, I heard all the 
harmony ; I ſaw all the beauty ; I felt all the de- 
light, which the youthful fancy when they are in 
love : not all the pleaſures of the poets paradiſe 


could enchant me more ! But, alas ! I find I have 


been deluded, and led into a dream of fantaſtic 
bliſs. All my joys were as tranſient as the morn- 
ing dew! Inſtead of a paradiſe, I found the 


_ abode of torment : even there, where I had 


garnered up my heart,” I found it infeſted with 
foul vermin, devouring all the ſubſtance of my 
happineſs, No treatment can prevail to make 
her humble : no perſuaſions, generous ; no reaſon- 
ing upon the hopes or fears of an hereafter, can 
make her That calm and gentle, That pious and 
reſigned Rebecca, which my fondneſs had ſug- 
geſted to me, My eyes are opened, and I ſee 
the fatal error I have committed. O Rebecca! 
thou art tall and ſlender, thy perſon graceful : 
thine eyes ſparkling ; thy teeth white ; thy lips 
well formed: and therefore, — like a ſilly caitiſß, 
J have loſt my peace I truſted thee with my 
happineſs ; and, like an idle profligate, thou haſt 
ſquandered it away! I gave thee my heart, and 
thou haſt trampled on it. O leave me !—leave 


me to brood over my ſorrows ! Thou art a 


ſtranger to virtue; and I am wndone / ”? 

D. Poor Harry ! with his eyes and lips! Yet 
am I ſorry, moſt truly ſorry for him. He de- 
ſerves a better fate !—Have you heard of Fo/eph 
HartwelPs love affair? | 

F. Joſeph had given his father a promiſe not to 
marry till he was turned of twenty-four ; as he 
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will then become maſter of little fartune, and 


be enabled to take care of a wife. Joſepb, how- 
ever, conceived a violent paſſion for Suſannah 
Conſtant, who was equally fond of him: he 
ſtruggled hard, between his word engaged to his 
father, on one ſide, and his paſſion on the other; 
till at length his love yielded to his prudence, 
He took an honourable leave of his miſtreſs, 
with this mournful declaration : “ Now am I ba- 
niſhed from the object I hold moſt dear : my pro- 
miſe is ſacred, and ſo is my /ove - I could renounce 
all hopes of lands or tenements, and encounter 
all difficulties, for the ſweet, heavenly company 
of my much-lov'd Syſanzah. Every pleaſure 
now vaniſhes, and leaves the world in deſola- 
tion | Where be is not, all objects appear with 
the glaomy aſpect of melancholy ! It ſeems better 
to die, than live without her / 

D. This ſeems to be a kind of tragedy rant. 

F. No: he is /incere : yet he had the reſolu- 
tion to tell her, My father challenges my for- 
mer promiſe. Perhaps I was raſh to make it, 
and more heedleſs not to tell you of it. But I 
hope the time 1s near, when no impediment 
ſhall oppoſe my happineſs ; but who can tell 
what may happen to either of us! 
alter your mind for ſome more advantageous 
match. I do not pretend to hold you bound; 
yet believe me, Saſan, I feel myſelf more inte- 
reſted for your happineſs than for my own!“ 
She owned her paſſion for him, and lamented 
his engagement to decline marriage for a ſeaſon. 
She hoped he would continue as conſtant as ſhe 
meant to be, and in this conflict they parted. 
Joſeph ſeems to have cut off a limb: this is not 
a new-planted paſſion ; it hath taken root; but 
he is dutiful to his father. I ſuppoſe it will 
come to a match at laſt. 

D. Does Suſannah think honourably of him 
for leaving her in this manner: 

F. < If an eye offends chee, pluck it out,” is 
the language of religion. His obedience to his 
father; his pious regard to his promiſe ; his hope 
of preſerving his love, his intereſt, and his honour, 
muſt reconcile her, and ſupport him in this trial, 
though it is a ſevere one. 

D. God grant him affiſtance | 

F. The parting of lovers is a tender ſcene ; 
but the heart is not ſo eaſily Lroken as the vul- 
gar imagine. 

D. Do women command love bettter than 


You may 


men? I fear many think as much of the gry, 


fication of the vanity, as of their 

We are more accuſtomed to controud, and 
fore may ſubmit with ſo much the better grace i 
diſappointment. 

F. I cannot anſwer for this: the moſt beneyo. 
lent of either ſex, ſeem to be the moſt ſuſcept. 
ble of ſorrow, as they are of love: and theſ 
are the moſt happy, when well paired. The ſame 
moderation which leads men or women to ; 
good choice, guards them againſt the dangers af 
love: and women are ſuppoſed to be the moſt 
controllable. 

D. There ſeems to be neither good nor evil in 
the world, but a woman hath a ſhare in it. 

F. You make your ſex a compliment, al. 
though it be at their coſt. The intereſt of the 
whole will affect the whole. The wiſe and gud 
of both ſexes, naturally court the ſociety of exch 
other: and ſo do the wicked and abandoned. Where 
the harmony of ſocial life is preſerved, it is not 
by thoſe who live wickedly ; they either do not 
pray for help from God; or if they petition, 1 
to be led into temptation, they ſuffer their paſions 
to lead them into the wor/? company. Many a 
young fellow, Mary, has gone to the gallows, on 
account of a woman. Do you remember Je 
Flint? He was a clever young fellow, and 
knew a great deal of good, though he prafi/is 
very little. Having caſt his eye on Betty Brun, 
he enticed her from her ſervice, under the pre- 
tence of marriage; but like a villain, as he proved 
to be, evadcd it. He was, however, very fond 
of her, and dreſt her up like a gentlewoman. 
Finding his pockets grow empty, he ſtrained tw 
credit, and borrowed all he could. When thi 
reſource failed, he reſolved to go upon the road: 
and the third robbery he committed, he v3 
taken, and hanged. | 

D. Was ſhe privy to his getting money i 
this way ? 

F. No: happily for her, he kept her ignofant 
and was ſtopt in his career before he had mas 
her an accomplice, —She, unhappy wretch! ws 
under fore affliction for him, as you may ie, 
gine: but it turned to her good ; for ſhe repentth 
and diſpoſed of her gaudy attire ; and is now n 
her former place, and a good and faithful ſervanh 
Her maſter, who is a man of great compaiholy 
aſſures ne, ſhe bchaves extremely well. 


D. Do 
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D. Do you gire this adventure alſo the 
name of le? n | 

. Call it by what name you pleaſe, he 
ſacriſiced his life, for the fake of his dear Betty: 
he was fairly hanged for her, thou gh he did 
not, as in the caſe of the poor footman, perform 
the office of an executioner on himſelf. 

D. Love ſeems to be almoſt as large and 
intticate a ſubject as happineſs, to which it is 


allied. 


CONVERSATION 


will not deſpiſe my counſel. We have 


F. Have 1 gratified your curigſiy? Do you 
think you can act with reaſon, even in love? At 
all events, remember your duty to God, and you 
beguiled 
the way for many miles. Do you obſerve the 
ſign of the good Samaritan ? It is the moſt pious 


device I have ſeen on the road: Let us ſtop here 


and bait. 


IV. 


On the road Home. 


Cyntemplation of the viſible world; the path which leads io the Great Author of it. View of a houſe and 
garden, diſtinguiſhed by the ingenuity of the inhabitant, Strictures on the character M a young gentleman 


of diſtinguiſhed talents improved by fludy, who died at an early period of lifa. 


F. IT is from the enquiry into nature that the 
mind is carried up to God, the fountain 
of all; and the adoration of him gives ſplendour 
and delight to all his works ! Whether in the 
ſolemn temple, or the ſilent grove; in the cheer- 
ing ſun, or cooling ſhade, we may find him in all 
our walks. He ſpeaks in a fill, flow, awful 
voice, inviting us to the love of virtue / In your 
humble paths, Mary, ſeek him, and you will 
ſurely find him; and finding him, your heart 
will be filled with joy! And forſake him not: 
depart not from him for the love of any thing 
the tourld can give. In this fine ſcene, which ſo 
much delights us, let the mind be overcaſt with 
enſcious guilt, the brighteſt ſky will lower, and 
tie whole face of nature wear a frown! When 
we are cnſcious that we are the objects of bis re- 
ſentments, who is the ſovereign Lord and pro- 
prietor of all, what joy can the heart receive? 
We fear to offend a wealthy landlord, who can 
a us out of a comfortable farm,— ſhall we not 
car God? 
ia [ 2 been long ſince convinced, that in 
a : walk of life, if we mean to be happy, we 
ſtriye to be virtuous, The ſoul mult be at 


oy 


peace with God, or it cannot be at peace with 
ifelf— 


That houſe on the common ſeems to be agreeably 
ſituated. It is, IT think, rather too near the 
road ; yet paſſengers make a variety that pleaſes. 
It commands a beautiful proſpect on all ſides, of 
verdant woods, and paſture lands. 

F. I know it well: the owner of it is a ſcholar 
with good judgment and ſtrong memory, and 
a lively diſpoſition. His lady is alſo very amiable; 
they both read much, and have great knowledge 
of herbs and flowers. In theſe days, the more 
people know, provided they are wealthy, the 
more elegantly they live. 

D. Was it not always fo ? 

F. No: we have made more improvements in 
this century, than in thrice the time before. 
The ſon who does no more than his father did, 
through a ſucceſſion of ages, cannot ſee things 
changed for the better. 

D. Nor the wor/e. 

F. Invention is now afloat ; we ſee it in this 
houſe, — I knew it in its former ſtate. The 


apartments are now diſpoſed and finiſhed in the 
O 2 moſt 
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moſt pleaſing manner, and furniſhed with no leſs 
taſte and propriety. © | 

D. The pooreſt ſort of people, being in- 
duſtrions, are always neat and cleanly in. their 
apartments; and cleanlineſs is the beſt orna- 
ment in the world, 

F. Except ſub/lantial virtue, of which clean- 
lineſs is indeed a part. In regard to fine houſes, 
I never think ſo much of works of art as of the 
productions of nature. In a palace, we naturally 
go to the wizdow to look out, as if the verdure 
of the fields had more charms than the rich 
carpet; and the canopy of the heavens, more 
grandeur than the painted ceiling. Here the 
ground falling in an eaſy decline of near a fur- 
long, exhihits a pleaſing view of a piece of water 
of near twice that extent, affording room for fi 
and few! of many kinds, to take their range in 
ample joy; and much pleaſure doth it afford to 
behold every part of the creation happy in its 
kind.. In the centre of this piece of water, is 


an i land riting ſome fifteen or twenty feet, with 


a temple on the ſummit, ſurrounded by trees and 
ſhrubs, the banks being compoſed of verdaut 
lawns, and ſhrubberies of exotics, with a plan- 
tation, affording a delightful ſhade, At one 
end, is a Gothic temple, built upon arches, under 
which the water purſues its courſe to the adjacent 
fields. When my maſter was on a viſit, I re- 
member the time when J once ſat there for 170 
hours, ſoothing my. thoughts by the refreſhing 
breezes, and the murmurs of the ſtream which 
glided under me. There I ruminated on the 
events of my own life ; the number of les I had 
ſuſtained, and the early death of the eldeſt ton of 
this family. At the aye of about 7wenty-one, 
he ſeemed: to have filled up the meaſure of the 
virtue and knowledge, which uſually comes to the 
ſhare of the moſt upright and intelligent among 
the children of men. He was a youth of rare 
accompliſhments, Mary He gave the world an 
early leſſon, too good for the age he lived.in : 
and ſeemed to leave it, as if he were choſen for 
ſome greater end; He was a fair flower cut off 


by a deſtroying blaſt: he died of a fever, not 


created by any exceſs, but nature ſeemed to 
have formed him to laſt. no longer. His bettar 
part is gone to beaven ! 


D. His parents muſt have lamented much his. 


early death, 

F. They are ſenſible, that of all the duties 
required by religion, no offering is more grateful 
to God than the incenſe of re/ignatiov, In our 
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dependent ſtate, nothing can become us better; 
no diſpoſition of mind can be more acceptable 
the Great Parent of mankind. To be ſatisßed 
with That which he gives, and to acquieſce in 
that which he takes away, is our daily prayer, 
Though it is impoſſible to avoid feeling ſuch 
wounds, the lenient hand of time, where the mind 
is virtuouſly inclined, will ſurely heal them, It 
is an honour to a man, to have had ſuch a ſon. 

D. What was he moſt diſtinguiſhed for ? 

F. I have heard that he was not leſs remarkable 
for his moral ſentiments, than his {kill in herbe, 
minerals, and vegetables in a word, the hi 
of nature, both on the earth, and in the heaven 
bodies. His good ſenſe, and freedom from pri, 
led him to make the 5% chorce in his ſtudies; 
and to apply his talents to the moſt effeQual wy 
of ſerving his country and mankind. Thot 
who know but little, often eſteem themſelves for 
ſomething of a »/eleſs nature. He aſpired not to 
the oſtentation of ſcience, nor pretended to cal 
his own underſtanding the reaſon of man, as men 
often do when they corrupt their reaſon ; but 
with a modeſty peculiar to virtue, ſupported by 
extenfive knowledge, he conſidered what was 
moſt valuable to man - his humility ſhewing hin 
the direct path to the beſt of all knowledge, th 
knowledge of himſelf. To know the whole hiſtor 
of mankind, and all their iniquities, is of mud 
leſs conſequence than to prevent the growth of ai 
in our own hearts; and he who fortifies his reaſon 
moſt, bids faireſt to ſupport himſelf againſt tie 
ſiege the world lays againſt every human being. 
He who has the beſt parts to comprehend, whit 
is for his own ſervice and the good of his fallw- 
creatures, has the beft chance of becoming uleful. 

D. Was his knowledge amiable, being ſo 
young ? 

F. We ſometimes. find a+ glow in a you' 
man's. virtues, . which time effaces. When ti 
novelty of objects is loſt, our joys gros les 
lively. The bloſſoms of the ſpring captivate ir 
eye more than the autumnal fruit. It i l 
prodigy in the moral world, to unite them in 
which ſeems to have been the caſe of this Jo 
man. His zngenuouſneſs was exceeded by nothing 
but. his thir/t after knowledge, . which a; " 
ardent, as his powers of mind were retentis 
With his improvements in language and jc 
his ta/te was refined, and his manners reno 

ful, His mind was impreſſed with. a 
graceful, H oy 
ſenſe of religion: he ſeemed. to have no prof k 
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to vice. His application to ſtudy prevented that 
th fulneſi, in which ſo many of our youth of 
fortune are diſſolved ; and the liberality of his 
ſentiments, rendered his heart a ſtranger to all” 
mean and ſordid views. He poſſeſſed a freedom 
of thought, and an eaſe of expreſſion,  which' 
engaged the attention of all who had any reliſh 
for the ſubjet of his diſcourſe. Subtilties 
and refinements, which lead the mind into x 
labyrinth, made no part of his purſuits: On the 
contrary, he ſeemed to fix the mark, beyond 
which it was vain: or uſeleſs to paſs. He fur- 
niſhed. his mind. with what was profitable, to- 
render him, in the beſt ſenſe, a philoſopher, a- 
Iver of wiſdom, or a wiſe friend to it, declining: 
what he thought would jure the under/tanding 
by prejudices, or corrupt the heart by infidelity. 
He laid it down as a rule, “ that good judges. 
are as rare as good authors ;”” and he ſought for 
grid where he thought he could find it, not how 
to comment on what. he eſteemed imperfect. 
He conſidered the erection which men ſome- 
times talk of, but never find, as a proof of their 
greater inperfection. 
things, ſo far as they are made known to us, and 
the vi/ible productions of nature, engaged his 
chief attention. He found in every fruit and 
flower, every plant and ſhrub, from the blade of 
graſs up to the lately oa, ſubject for wonder and 
adoration of the Author of Nature. With regard 
to birds and beaſts, and creeping things, the qua- 
ities of earth, air, fire and water, their different 
effects under different circumſtances: — theſe 
were his ſtudy and delight, making his pleaſure. 
ſubſervient to his devotion. © Socrates was 
c>eemed the wiſeſt man of his time, becauſe he 
turned his acquired knowledge into morality, . 
and aimed at goodneſs more than greatneſs. And 
dow often doth it appear that he who hath 
learning without good ſenſe, hath only more 
ways of expoſing himſelf even than he who is 
Witerate,* 

D. We are in no danger, I believe, from 
Ling tas much, — but in Ppradtiiſing too little. 

F. * The reaſon of things lies in a very 
arrow compaſs, if the mind could at any time 
be ſo happy. as to light upon it. The greateſt 
anament of man is judgment. In this is the 
Kriection of his reaſon : it is in itſelf, the 
urmoſt power of reaſon, joined with knowledge.” 

D. An unlettered perſon may have a very 
god judgment. | 


3 


The knowledge of divine 


F. Ay, Mary ; and for the ſame reaſon you? 
may perceive, that a ſmall ftock of learning, 


with a well improved underſtanding, may do 


great things in promoting our own happineſs. - 
If we take pains to moderate our hopes and fears, 
and govern our paſſions ; and by bearing patiently 
the evils of life, attain the art of contentment, 
there is very little more to be wiſhed for, that 
life can furniſh. In the fame manner, to en- 
tertain a true penitent ſorrow: for /n, and to 
mend our lives, is of much greater conſequence, 
than to be able to talk learnedly about ſin, virtue, 
or any thing elſe. 

D. I ſee no uſe in talking of fin, but to ſubdue 
it; and though learning may be preferable to 
riches, ſenſe and virtue ſeem to be better than 
both. 

F. Seem to be — They are better. In every 
purſuit we find, “ wiſe men inſtructed by reaſon : 
men of leſs underſtanding by experience; the 
moſt ignorant by neceſſity, and the beaſt by 
nature.” 

D. This is a truth no one can deny, though 
it may not be obvious to the vulgar. If the 
knowledge and love of our duty is of more con- 
ſequence to us than a great capacity, it is very 
evident that the diſtribution of the bounties of 
heaven, is more equal than the generality are 
aware of. 

F. Well obſerved: the path which leads to 
heaven is the ſame, both for the learned and un- 
learned; and if we know what belongs to rr 


ſalvation, what better or higher knowledge can we 


attain to? — The young gentleman of whom we 
were ſpeaking, had ſtrength of judgment beyond 
his years. The blaze of youth, like oil taking 
fire, is often too ſtrong for reaſon ; but his defire 
of knowledge was accompanied with a diſcipline 
of thought, ſo. that he appeared to be arrived to 
a maturity of age. Few can do more when their 
heads are covered with grey hairs. — You ſee 
what may happen! — The reſe, which is moſt. 
fragrant, and the. violet the moſt ſweet, do not 
therefore laſt the longer. Liſe is à trial: this 
young man had been proved; and perhaps, 
in a few years, ſaw and wnder/tood much more 
than the boundaries of life, or the fooliſh purſuits 
of it, generally admit to the children of men. 
If he had liberty and peace in the full enjoyment : 
of his reaſon, he had lived to the greateſt and ! 
beſt of all purpoſes, and may be faid to have 
eſcaped from a world which wages war with in- 
nocence ! * 
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nacence . Alas! my child, how often the world 
triumphs over virtue, ſhould rather be dreaded. 
than deſcribed, Who knows what twining 
ſnake, or couching lion, in the form of man or 
woman, might have taken him in a ſleepy hour, or 
if his paſſions ſtrayed abroad, they might betray 
his reaſon! Who can tell, I ſay, what might 
have befallen this excellent young man. Now he 
is ſafe /—Safe beyond the /ion's paw, or the 
hand of man, ſometimes more ſavage, O Mary, 
when I think of my own life, and of the hoſt of 
fins and infirmities which have invaded my foul ! 
The arducus conteſt I have upheld, and the poor 
doubtful viclories I have obtained; methinks 
I wih, O God forgive me if I err! I wiſh, if 
it had fo pleaſed heaven, I had lived as this 
young man — and died as early -I have en- 
deavoured to employ my poor talents profitably, 
but how have they been ſquandered ! I have not 
indulged myſelf on the bed of eaſe, totally un- 
mindful of the miſeries of other men; yet my 
offences are paſt all number II know there is 
mercy for ending man, who departs from the 
ways of his iniquity, and implores the forgiveneſs 
of his offended God /—— 

D. My dear father Vou make me ſorrowful | 
not that a vsriuous man ſhould die, in his youth 
but that you ſhould not rejoice in having lived 
to an advanced age | —— 


F. You chaſtiſe me, Mary fay no more 


Let us pluck comfort, from the bending branches 
of Mercy's fruitful tree, and hope that all will 
be well. —I have heard that ſome honourable 
memorial of this young man's early virtues is 
intended. Conſiderations of immortality, or 
exiſtence after death, by whatever means excited, 
are of all others the maſt znftrufive and intereft- 
ing to man. It is the great crime of this age, and 
may occaſion the puniſhment of it, that religion 
has not its due influence on men's lives: or 
rather, that by the farce af worldly gratifications, 
we have refined away the ſulſtance of it. What- 
ever produces a manly, ratiaual, chriſtian conſola- 
tion, is molt deſirable.— Though we are to reſiſt 
the bl/andiſhments of the world, and the “ ſlings 
and arrows of outragcous fortune,” as heaven 
ſhall pleaſe to try our ſtrength; yet if the pe- 
riod of men's lives were bounded within a 
narrower compaſs, than the hort ſpan now 
allotted, there might be much leſs deva/tation 
by /in, and by war, in the image of God, in the 
— 8 


perſons of men; and their morals might be pre. 
ferved, where they are now laid waſte, © © 
D. That is a ſubject of curioſity, If jj 
were longer, I believe men would fin more. 
F. Of all the men of my time, who are pone 
before me, I do not recollect one whoſe cond;. 
tion I eſteem equal to this young man's, why 
filled up the meaſure of knowledge and mon! 
virtue in ſo ſhort a time, 
D. Do you imagine be paſſed through liſe 
without any guilt or ſuffering ? | 
F. I do not apprehend he lived without any 
conteſt with warring paſſions, but that he waz 
comparatively replete with knowledge and my 
rectitude. His was more a life of innocence, reaſon 
and religion, than older men can generally pre. 
tend to. The ordinary race of men, rich ot 
poor, who crawl about the earth, or wantonly 
take wing and fly in ſearch of thing, or 
ſomething that is evi/,——what are they? Fitonly 
to be forgotten ® Our remembrance of the vi. 
tuous is a mark of our graude to beaven, for 
what we have enjoyed, and ſhould be a token of 
ſubmiſſion to the Almighty, for the good we have 
been deprived of, 0 
D. Theſe are manly, though tender thoughts, 
F. To view both worlds with intrepidity ; to 
have pleaſure in looking forward to what isto 
come, by reſlexion on what is paſt ; and to count | 
our years with a grateful mind, are the ſubitan- | 
tial effects of religion: he who believes in | 
Chriſt, may find ſuch a pleaſure; and poſſeſing | 
his ſoul in conſtancy and firmneſs, enjoy the 1 
N 


good things of life in delight and ſatisfaction, 
D. Thoſe who have their bread to labour fer, 4 
and thoſe who have it provided for them, b 5 
means of that very labour, ſhould eat it wit Wi 
equal thankfulneſs, to the giver of all good. th 
„ „„ IE Ges s ESRI, ' ca] 
F. Methinks we are in ſome danger of being thi 
benighted. The crows wing their ſpecdy coun ent 
to yonder wood. — Nature tells them, what is of ; 
fitted to their preſervation. The lowring night 1 
calls darkneſs on, and will ſoon intercept the L 
view. of theſe fair fields. You fee the ſhepherd Fa 


folding-in his ſheep, to guard them from thelf 
lurking enemies; and with his faithful dog 
prepare for their defence, left in the __ 
the /riendly day, they ſhould become à pref.” 
There is a village not two miles further on, 
where we may {lcep, —1 hope in ſafety. con 
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CONVERSATION V. 


On the Road home. 


The iniquity of ſtucaring. A misfortune created by drunkenneſs. The danger of it. Servants ſlaying behind 
their maſters to drink on the road. Compaſſion due to the diſtreſſed. The miſeries of gypfies and vagrants. 


Deſeription of the ſotuation of a lady of diſtinguiſhed character. Nature beautified in our fields. 


View of a fine ſeat, which had lately changed its owner. 


F. HAVE you ſlept well ? 

D. Far from it—I heard ſo many 
urid imprecations uttered under my windows, it 
ſhocked my ſoul, Whether they were travellers, 
or villagers, who abuſed their ſpeech ſo much, 
| know not; nor could I diſcover what metives 
they had for ſwearing, as if they imagined the 
| cars of the Almighty were ſhut, becauſe darkneſs 
was ſpread over the earth, 

F. The want of light renders our condition 
the more awful. Many are horribly careleſs in 
this inſtance : I ſuppoſe theſe perſons were drunk. 
Whether the licentiouſneſs of our manners un- 
cermines the ſoundation of our religion; or our 
inattention to religion creates ſuch depravity in 
our manners, the effect is the ſame. Who- 
crer believes he is free from the obligations to 
dine precepts, cannot look on himſelf as bound 
by any human laws,” The greateſt of all puniſh- 
ments is to be given over to infidelity : but 
whether theſe people are infidels or not, it is 
amaung they ſhould be ſo unprofitably wicked. 
When their brains are heated with liquor, their 
Hague are prodigal of theſe expletives, or words 
calculated to make up the deficiency of ſenſe in 
their diſcourſe, as if they meant to garniſh the 
entertainment, though it were with the poiſon 
bf adders lj ps. 


D. Real poiſon is not ſo deadly to the ſoul : 
4 What do we behold yonder! A man, a 
*ma, and a child, ſprawling in the dirt! Let 


bh x 
so up to them, and ſee if we can lend them 
Wiltance, 


The Woman, 


4 with lamenting eyes, told me : 


My buſband is in liquor. He would not 


ſuffer me ts take the reins; and I expected ſome fatal 
accident would befal us. I thank God that we 
have eſcaped by only breaking our poor chaiſe, 
and being rolled in the dirt, though I was near 
being cruſhed under the wheels of the waggon 


that was paſſing.” I promiſed her to ſend them 
aſſiſtance from the next town in our road, Which 


is not above two miles. | 

D. What diſtreſs muſt That poor woman feel, 
whoſe huſband is a druntard, or tipples on the 
road You mean to aſſiſt them: but ſhall you 


find people ready to go two or three miles at 


a venture? 

F. Not without ſomething in advance.— 
When the poor hear of the poor, they think of 
themſelves, not of others. At leaſt, I do not 
expect to find any one, who will ſay to me, 
„ You appear, Sir, as an honeſt man; I cannot 
allow myſelf to think you would wantonly de- 
ceive me: it is motive ſufficient that there is a 

 fell>w-creature in diſtreſs, whom I can relieve in 


my way. I thank you for the intelligence: 


keep the money you offer me, for ſome other 
good purpoſe, I will take my bag, and walk to 
them immediately.” 


D. Such generoſity of ſpirit, I fear, is rare | 


among labouring people, or mechanics : yet hu- 
man nature is the ſame in every one.—But a7 
gentlemen do not feel much on ſuch occaſions / 


F. Nor do we call it ſharp-toothed unkinaneſs, 


when they are unmindful of this duty. 

D. Thoſe do not abound in the milk of 
human kindneſs, who are not ready to ſuccour 
their neighbour in ſuch circumſtances, 


F. He who hath /e power, or means, with 


inclination at his beck, ſhould be always reſolute 
in doing right, that he may fay te his own 
heart, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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heart, ©* Thou art true and faithful to me.” In 
this caſe, a woman and a child, were real 
objects of compaſſion. Drunkenneſs is not un- 
common : J have ſeen drinking on the road among 
ſervants, attended with two very bad conſe- 
quences. A nobleman or gentleman mounts his 
footman on a horſe which perhaps coſt him fifty 
pounds ; and the man, preſuming on the ſpeed 
of the horſe, ſtays behind at an alehouſe-door, in 
idle chat, tippling beer or ſpirits. Ten or twenty 
minutes ſoon paſs away : his maſter has got two 
or three miles before him: the ſcaman ſays, a flern 
chaſe is a /ong one ; before the footman can get up 
to the carriage, his maſter is robbed, for want of 
his guard on whom he depended : or, the ſervant's 
brains being heated with liquor, he puſhes his 
horſe through good ways and bad ones, till the 
poor generous animal is lamed, foundered, or 
becomes broken-winded. 

D. I verily believe that one or other of theſe 
caſes, happens much oftener than is generally 
diſcovered immediately : and ſometimes the man 
falls from his horſe and lames himſelf ; the real 
cauſe being concealed. Such a ſervant is groſſy 
unfaithful, and unjuſt in ſervice. 

F. The ſervant who acts in this manner, is 
a proper ſubject for the rod of the magiſtrate, as 
well as the anger of the maſter : but I do not 
recollect, that I ever knew any ſervant brought 
before a magiſtrate on ſuch an occaſion; which 
I impute, not ſo much to the defect of our laws, 
as that few maſters have ſenſe and reſolution 
enough to act up to the plaineſt dictates of juſtice 
and common- ſenſe in this inſtance, to ſhew a 
good example, We ſaw no drunkenneſs, nor 
heard any ſwearing, when we flept at Tom 
Felldone's houſe, 

D. I ſhall never forget the happineſs I enjoyed 
there, in the diſcourſe of his good wife, whom 
I ſhould call my „ter. 

F. I wiſh the ſtate depended leſs on our drink- 
ing intoxicating liquors, I hope you will never 
be wedded to a man who uſes them immoderately ; 
Nor to one who will not be ready on all occa- 
ſions to ſuccour the diſtreſſed, though the cala- 
mity be occaſioned by drinking. 

D. Good God what miſerable beings are 
theſe !—Surely “ they fweat and groan under a 
weary life 1”? 

F. If ſo it can be ſaid of thoſe who toil in 
2dleneſs, Theſe children liſping the wretchedneſs 


they are overwhelmed with, know nothing, but 
that as beggars, their lives have been preſeryg, 
as ſuch they came into the world, and if they at 
not hanged for fealing, they may probably 90 
out of it in the ſame miſerable condition. 

D. You give a melancholy account of them. 

F. The poor children are not ſenſible that they 
might enjoy the bleſſings of virtuous minds, and 
peaceful conſciences, with a portion of bodily 
comfort, which they are now ſtrangers to, whill 
their tender limbs are expoſed to cold, Naked. 
neſs and hunger are their conſtant companions, 
They give proof that a human creature can he 
rendered almoſt as hardy as a horſe, Their 
miſery is complicated, and difficult to be deſerib. 
ed ; whether the parents of theſe poor children, 
the magi/irate, or the laws, are moſt in fault, is 
likewiſe not eaſy to determine, 

D. One would imagine, from the conduct of 
theſe people, that they found delight in what you 
or I ſhould think the greateſt miſery, 

F. Inftead of labouring with their hand; 
honeſtly, they live by beggary and rapine, —There 
have been times when 1gnorance, want of en- 
ployment, the hoſpitality of religious houſes, and 
monkiſh charity, bred thieves and robbers in greater 
abundance ;z but they were often treated with the 
greateſt ſeverity. We muſt now trace the eil 
to ſome other cauſe: There muſt be ſome 
capital fault in the nature of our laws, or in tle 
execution of them. If to behold ſuch miſery 
reproachful to a chriſtian, civilized nation ; iti 
is certainly a proof that ju/ice is not done, u- 
may lament the evil, but it belongs to our ſupe- 
riors to remove it. The more abject part of the 
people, could not become ſo profligate or miſe- 
rable, if thoſe who ſhould be ſhining lights, did 
not leave them in darkneſs. The grols ignorant 
and inability of any ſubjects to obtain a decent 
ſupport, is a reproach to the rulers of a land. 

D. Is not this owing more to the imperfect 
of governors, than of the governed . 

F. When people run mad with notions e 
liberty, rulers, in this country, often find theil 
hands tied, and when they would gladly prevent 
a corruption of merals, they are reſtrained, 
the hem of the garment of liberty ſhould ext 
dentally foiled. So very cautious are We 4 
come! This breeds a ſwarm of evils. It's : 
unavoidable misfortune of mankind, that ; 2 
wickeder- they are, the more impatient they gt 


r ill at length 
under every kind of government, till at they 
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they render the moſt rigid diſcipline neceſſaty. 
Impatience under a ſalutary control, naturally 
induces the profligate to call every kind of 
government tyranny 3 and immediately people 
run into conſuſſon to prevent ſuch miſery ; till at 
length, numbers are ſuffered” to ſink into the 
forlorn condition you ſee theſe people in. Thus 
it happens, that what was originally the fault 
of the people in general, becomes the ſore puniſp- 
ment of individuals. 

D. But how are ſuch wretches as theſe, to be 
delivered from their abje& condition? 

F. Whatever prevents :dleneſs, equally pre- 
vents vice and miſery : piety to God promotes 
peace and induſtry : religion is the corner ſtone 
on which the whole ſtructure of government 
depends. 

D. When the county houſes of induſtry are 
eſtabliſhed, which they talk of, I hope this 
kind of miſery will be no longer found amongſt 
us: if religion and induſtry are generally en- 
couraged, the whole community will be rendered 
ſo much the happier. 

F. Behold, Mary /— There you ſee the beau- 
tiful fide of human life. This fine road hath 
been lately turned into this hollow, which ſeems 
formed by nature for the purpoſe : In former 
times, the way was cloſe under the houſe. 
ouch improvements are as advantageous to the 
publick, as they are beneficial to private perſons ; 
indeed, every thing that is done to the advantage 
of an individual, the publick partakes of it by 
a necellary conſequence, provided this be con- 
ldered in the firſt place, with a diſintereſted 
view to public good. 

D. The proſpe of the bridge, with the fall of 
water, the meadow grounds on the bank of the 
ver, with the woods which riſe in ſo pleaſing 
an aſcent, bounded by proſpects ſo agreeable, 
render the whole ſcene delightful, | 
3 lawns and plantations on the other 
8 ok ouſe are yet more grand, and, from 
0 oy which they afford, more pleaſing. 
0 miſtreſs of this houſe is bleſſed with 
= ns of ſuccouring the diſtreſt : and her 

and piety, joined to her generoſity and 


Make up a character extremely amiable. Here 
the liy 


a es with ſome choſen friends, who are of the 
2m thought : they ſpend their time in 


Berdle. 1 ; 
V LY drawing, muff, reading, houſewifry, 


knowledge, with her conſtancy in friendſhip, 


and the company of a few good rieighbours; never 
neglecting the more eſſential duty of tripping 


Gd. She aſſembles her family conſtantly every 


morning and evening; by ſuch regularity rendering 
it hardly poſſible that her dome/ticks can be in- 
ſenſible of the power of religion, or the joyous 
hopes which it inſpites. This gives every face 
an expreſſion of ſatisfuction; for whilſt the do- 
meſtic receives his hire, his mind is enriched with 
heavenly hope. 
D. I hope, they are truly ſenſible of the ad- 
vantages they enjoy in ſuch a family. 
F. My maſter uſed to ſpend a few days here in 
the ſummer, and always expreſſed his happineſs 
at the kindneſs of his reception ; and in its being 


ſo different a ſcene, from any he met with in. 


other families either in town or country. He 
gratified his own charity in the pleaſure of behold- 
ing other people's; and improved his piety by 
ſeeing his friends walk in the true path of life. 
D. You give me high impreſſions of this 
lady's Merits, — This place is delightful! If 
our morals were improved as our fields, after this 
lady's example, how happy might we all be ! — 
F. Theembelliſhments beſtowed with ſo much 
art and labour in the culture of our gardens, 
cannot but ſtrike every beholder of ſentiment 
with pleafure. In theſe days, fancy is be- 
come a handmaid to nature, and dreſſes her up in 
ſo exquiſite a taſte, ſhe ſeldom comes out of her 
hands without new charms. — Here we ſee 
temples, obeliſts, and falls of water ! There the 
earth is levelled, as if intended for a bowling- 
green.,—One ſhapes his ground to make every 
adjacent field appear as an appendage to his 
garden : another forms large pieces of water, 
at once to delight the eye, and provide for 7% 
and foto: whilſt a number of men are at work, to 
make ſerpentine gravel walks, amidſt woods and 
lawns, banks of ſhrubs and hanging woods, 
where ruſtic arbours are formed out of roots of 
trees and moſs. Thus we enjoy ſhade and 
ſhelter when the limbs grow tired of walking 
over ſuch delightful ſcenes. Even roving fancy 
calls for relief. As we gaze on a ſucceſſion 
of beauties, the mind requires reſt, our powers 
of enjoyment being confined within a narrow com- 
paſs ! It is in heaven only we ſhall be perfed?ly 
happy.—What pity 'tis, ſome ſmall part of this 
expence is not beſtowed to prevent vagrancy. 
D. Is it not rather the expenſive amuſements, 
and vices of the toton, which occaſion our ſeeing 
P — ſuch 
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ſuch numbers of vagrants and idle perſons, and 
not the coſt beſtowed on the country? 
„% ES Gee C++ ode xo „ op þ 

F. One may learn ſomething uſeful from 
every object on the road, 

D. Fancy: may draw the landſcape, but me- 
mory of what we have really ſeen, can only make 
a laſting impreſſion. What gives me the moſt 
delight, is your diſcourſe, which renders my mind 
capable of reliſhing objects which.might other- 
wiſe paſs unheeded. 
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F. How glorious it is to look down from this 
height on the valley! The fields which ſur- 
round us, riſing ſo gradually, add a grandeur to 
the ſcene. 

D. The neighbouring eminences ſeem to place 
this grand ſcene, as a garden in the midſt of a 
county. The ſhade of theſe. lofty trees: the 
clumps interſperſed in theſe extenſive /feep riſing 
grounds, gladden the whole Ls and 
render it as noble as it is rural. 

F. That piece of water ſeems. to be of. forty 
or fifty. acres :. and diſtinguiſhes this place ſo 
much the more, as the eye finds water no where 
elſe. It is ſometimes ſo agitated by the wind 
from the valley, as to beat over its banks. — The 
elevation on which the houſe ſtands, whilſt it 
makes the proſpe& magnificent to the inhabitant, 
adds a. grandeur to the ſcene, in the eyes of every 


CONYERS ATION WB. 
On: the. read home. 
Obſervations on travelling in Scetland, aud the rude ſcenes of the Highlands. Riflexions on harvef tin 


Hopes of jays in heaven, derived from the beauties of the earth. The comforts. derived from contentmh 
Submiſſion to the diſpenſations of Providence. The glory of human nature. 


D. T HE country here is more dreary.— Did 
you ever travel in Scotland? 

F. That country is very much improved, from 
what it was. The abolition of the heritable juriſ- 
dictions, or the rights of landlords to lead vaſſals 
implicitly, has introduced a ſenſe of property, to 
which induſtry is a conſtant companion. 

D. Have they a language of their own ? 

F. What they call er/e. 


3 


The Highlanders 


beholder, Every thing here is ſtrong, ſolid wax. 
the temples and grottos, as well as the hou. 
and the lofty walls of gardens within gardens: 
here is a vaſt abundance of fruit. 

D. It ſeems to be a little paradiſe, 

F. Novelty may make it appear ſo to you; 
and the more, as the country round it, is tach 
dreary. The gentleman who lately parted vic 
it, I am told, bears the mortification with 
tranquillity. He ſays, Had I ſucceeded in a 
my enterprizes, I might have been intoxicate 
with pride and preſumption. The moſt capi. 
vating ſcene ſoon becomes as familiar to the 
of the beholder, as beauty to the lover, If, by 
the aid of nature and of art, could have throm 
the whole county into villas and parks, and in 
cloſed them all, as my own property, I ſhoull 
only have had the beholding thereof for a fey 
ſhort years. If they had not departed from me, 
ſhould have left them for ſome other to poſſe(s 
I have now been ſtopped in my career, ar 
I ſubmit to the diſpenſations of Providence,” 

D. Docs he really think that Providence ha 
been kind to him, in depriving him of thi 
eſtate ? | 

F. If he finds reaſons to be, not only recon- 
ciled, but to have thought himſelf in-danger fron 
a flood of proſperity, he may be a gainer, wit 
reſpect to his hopes in eternity, by his tempor 
loſles. . 
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who ſpeak Engliſb, J am told, pronounce it mor 
perfectly than ſome of the politer people of deo 
land. In many of the leaſt cultivated parts the 
land. is amazing]y cheap, and money no leſs ſcare 
In a more general view, many landlords on 
raiſed their rents, who will now be obliged * 
them again, that they may not drive the 
bitants into the other world. | 
D.. What, deſtroy them with povert) f K K 
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v. It is deſtruction to this iſland, to force them 
to embark for America. This hath been the bad 
policy of ſome later years, or ar would 
be a yet more pleaſing view in many places in 
Scotland, The mountainous parts are but little 
cultivated, and as thinly inhabited, in compariſon 
with England. — As to travelling, the mind may 
receive a pleaſure from the rudeſt ſcenes, and be 
uſefully employed in contemplating the works of 
God, and the wonders which he hath wrought 
in forming things as they are, We find, that 
thoſe who live amidſt mountains, are more active 
and chearful, than low-landers. They generally 
retain the greateſt likeneſs of cuſtoms and man- 
ners, handed down through a long ſucceſſion of 
ages, Their habitations are almoſt as little fre- 
quented, by thoſe who approach them with 
friendly views, as by an enemy, who cannot attack 
them advantageouſly, and will not do it, as ex- 
pecting no plunder. 

D. Some parts of Wales are much in the ſame 
circumſtances. 

F. It is ſaid our antient Saxon conquerors, 
were never maſters of the Velch. Where we 
find the face of the earth, or the tempers of 
a people, rude, whether their cuſtoms are in- 
fuenced moſt by their fituation, or their igno- 
rance, is not very material. The difficulty of 
paſſing mountainous countries, muſt render the 
inhabitants leſs civilized, were it only that the 
people cannot communicate with each other 
with the ſame eaſe. 

D. They ſay, we are become more vicious in 
the country, ſince the paths to London are ren- 
dered ſo numerous and ſo fair. 

F. Evil communication corrupts good manners. 
The mountaineers of Scotland, divided as they 
were into clans, uſed to be mightily diſpoſed 
to quarrel, even to the ſhedding each others 
blood. But ſuch folly and madneſs, at length, 
gives place to common-ſenſe and diſcretion, 
and, I ſuppoſe, to religion alſo. Ignorance, 
pride, and a habit of violence, are generally com- 
panions ; but as regular government takes place, 
the pathons of mankind become more diſci- 
plined ; and they conſider more what ought to 
be done, than what they can do by force of 
arms. So late as in the reign of King William, 
battle was fought at Mull- Buy, which is but 
; few miles from Inverneſs. This happened 
3 a clan of Mac Intoſh, and a clan of 

* Denald. Such wild deciſions of right are no 


longer known, nor would they be permitted. 


Prejudices and animoſities now give place to 


civilization. Theſe mountaineers are in an un- 


common degree hoſpitable; and though poor, 
ſhew a generoſity of ſpirit unequalled by ſome 
who enjoy all the advantages of the moſt refined 
manners. 

D. This ſhould teach us charity for all ſorts 
of people, but particularly our fellow-ſubjefs, 
Have they not a di/tinguiſhed dreſs ? 

F. They uſed to wear their plaid, which 


being a looſe garment, was leſs convenient than - 


ours; but it was a favourite dreſs, till a law was 
made for altering it : and now, if I am rightly 
informed, the people are well ſatisfied. To 
thoſe who delight in grand rocky ſcenes, and 
a rude face of nature, Scotland may afford greater 
delight, than the flowery meadows, which you 
and I have .been accuſtomed to ſurvey. Our 
friend, Fohn Perſian, has lately been at Fort- 
William, where he was moſt courteouſly enter- 


tained. He ſays, it ſtands on the bank of a loch, 


or as we call it a lake, called Lachiel, forming an 


arm of the ſea, which runs about twenty miles 


up into the country : it is four or five miles 
broad, and ſurroundeg with high mountains. 
This loch abounds with herrings, mackarel, cod, 
ſalmon, and other ſorts of fiſh. The greateſt 
part of the road is between prodigious mountains, 
making an appearance, as he ſays, like ſo many 
hundreds of ſugar loaves, placed on a table, 
through which ſcarce a mouſe can make its 
way. He was obliged to walk on foot, up many 
ſteep places. It is a military road, made ſince 
the year 1745; and this, together with General 
Made's road to the north, conſidering the number 


of ſtone bridges over every brook in the way, 


greatly excels all the old Roman walls and cauſe- 
ways in Britain. It was an undertaking that few 
nations in Europe could bear the expence of (a). 
This appears as a rugged country, but contains 
many inhabitants, who ſeem pleaſed with their lot ; 
and he tells me, there are numbers of ſmall blacł 
cattle, ſheep, and goats. There are alſo inns at 
certain diſtances, with hard fare, and harder beds, 
From Fort-William, he returned by a more 
ealy road to the caſtward, in a plain along 
the banks of lakes and pleaſant woods to Fort- 
Auguſtus, a ſmall but neat fort, diſtance about 
thirty miles. From thence to the town of 
Inverneſs is thirty miles. He alfo ſpeaks of Fort- 
George, which ſtands on a neck of land on the 
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, Soldiers were employed, with an addition to their pay. 
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Murray-Prith : it is eſteemed. the beſt built, 
ſtrongeſt place on this iſland, and ſo fituated that 
no ſhip can paſs up the Frith. From thence he 
continued his courſe ſouthward, and came to 
Perth the third day. This road is rough and 
mountainous, but not ſo. bad as the weſtern road. 
He did not travel in the beſt cultivated parts of 
that kingdom : but he ſays, that from Antermony, 
near K://yth, to Aberdeen, he did not ſee any idle 
folks, or ragged boys or girls, all of them being 
employed in &4nitting, or other occupations : and 
wiſhes he could ſay the ſame of other great towns 
to the ſouthward, 

D. I ſhould receive much ſatisfaction in 
feeing ſuch ſcenes, though they are more grand. 
and awful than pleaſing. — Have you ever been in 
the mountainous parts. of Wales? I am told, 
it affords much delight. 


F. What a profuſion of beautiful objects 
ſurround us! — The deep and ſharp deſcent on 
both. ſides of this road falling from this high 
land ; and the hills which again riſe, ſo beau- 
tifully intermixt with woods and lawns, form 
a ſcene of amazing magnificence 

D. It is moſt delightful ! 

F. The great breadth of the avenue, bounded 
on each ſide with a rich grove of oaks, leading to 
that ſtately manſion, with an eaſy aſcent, for 
near a mile, is moſt pleaſing as well as grand. 

D. It affords a ſumptuous feaſt for the eye. 
Have you ever ſeen a more beautiful ſpot ? 

F. Take it all together, we ſhall not find any 
country ſuperior to our own. Such numbers of 
venerable manſions ; magnificent houſes of nobles 
and gentlemen, and other elegant ſtructures; 
with their parks, gardens, woods and groves, 
caſcades and pieces of water ! All theſe ſtrike the 
eye of the beholder, and give the ſtrongeſt idea of 
the wealth, the ingenuity, and taſte of a happy 
people : of this we have lately ſeen many proofs. 

D. What a fine diſtance from the houſe, is 
That temple on the riſing ground! 

F. And how grand the obeliſk ! The lawns,. 
which the eye every where meets, interſperſed. 
among the woods, make one think of imaginary 
land recorded in romance. 

D. If we Engliſh were not troubled with the 

malady of grumbling, we ſhould find out that. 
Providence is very kind to us.. 

F. True, Mary: but it is not every one who. 
enjoys ſuch a fine proſpect : nor cquld we have 


o 


bend the bearded product of the golden year, and 


wide grove of ears, waving their heads, ber 


always the ſame reliſh, as the novelty now aft, 
us. Such is the nature of the human mind, tha 
every thing cloys : and That which once tra. 
ported us, is apt to grow inſpid. If it ye, 
not for this, ſhould. we ever ſee the wealthy, wh, 
might enjoy a perpetual feaſt of ſuch delights, 
grow tired, and long for ſomething elſe, 
That fomathing, which they ſeek, often proves u 
be miſery. My maſter uſed: to fay, that no 
country produced ſuch views as England 1d 
Wales. —But our improvements, ſince his remat, 
are great: we have added unnumbered beauties, 
D. It is too true, my father, that we ar al 


ds. 


F. We ſhall be ready in a few days after ne 
get home. Do you not think it one of the 
glories of our country, that our ſans an 
daughters are ſo hardy, and fit to bear the fatigue 
of the field? I have been frequently out all te 
day, and all the night alſo. It is ſometimes.our 
fortune to work hard. 

D. This duty, 1 am told, is more laborious 
in ſome countries than with us. 

F. It is more fatiguing, and leſs ſafe under a 
broiling ſun, to which our temperate climate is lels 
expoſed. Our people ſeldom ſuffer much, unlek 
it be from bad ſmall beer; of which, inſtead d 
taking a ſip now and then, to moiſten the glans 
of the throat, and keep the body cool, they a 
apt to take monſtrous draughts, and overcome 
themſelves : the more profuſely they drink, the 
leſs appetite they have to eat: and this weakens 
and renders them the more unfit for work. 

D. The diſcretion of the experienced huſband- 
man, and the prudence of the aged, ſhould teach. | 
them better things. — 

F. Many are the cares which attend eveſj 
part of life. Storms of hail and rain, that often 


ſometimes lay it flat, is very unpleaſant to be- 
hold, yet ſtill Providence preſerves us! 1 
times it riſes again, or ripens as it lays, not 1 
nouriſhed by the moiſtened earth. Now, 28 95 
corn grows ripe for harveſt, obſerve how ; 


with. the wind that ſways them.. Let us rejo& 
that our fields promiſe ſuch plenty hs 

D. You moralize on the corn, as well 5 
graſs of the field ! 


F. Is 


F. Is it not time well ſpent, to eonfider the 
inferior works of God j and whillt every part of 


Nature ſmiles around us, to contemplate the 


great deſigns of Heaven witty regar@ to our own 
being and end, embracing every preſent opportu- 
nity of our happineſs, and turning all objects to 
advantage ? 

D. It ſeems to be ue wiſdom. | | 

F. To enjoy what is really good, and ſubmit 
gracefully to evils, which we cannot prevent, are 
the great leſſons on which happineſs depends. 

D. How charming are the banks of this 
ver 
8 F. The hills on the oppoſite ſide covered with 
wood, and the meadows which border the ſtream 
enliven the proſpect, and lull the mind into 
a pleafing tranquillity. 

D. Do you obſerve how delightfully the cattle 
appear : the view being broken by the bodres of 
theſe lofty elms! How the eye is charmed with 
that villa on the rifing ground. 

F. The whole is enchanting. Very different 
are the views in London, Mary; and yet you will 
gaze and wonder as much, though not with the 
ſame kind of natural delight. Brick and ffone 
ranged in magnifieent order, may with propriety 
be ſaid to be equally the work of God: yet they 
partake more of what is commonly called art 
than of nature, 
difference of a dirty red and white, compared 
with this beautiful verdure. The clouds of duſt, 
which fometimes half ſmother one in the ſtreets, 
differ much from this pure ſtream, which fans 
the air whilſt it moves along, ſeeming as if it re- 
newed life, though we know it is ebbing out. 
The motion of water generates air, and meadows 
look healthy on this account, as well as derive 
their fertility from moiſture. 


D. Such advantages are not to be expected in 
great cities. 

F. Where there are rivers running through 
them, as I underſtand, is the caſe of the moſt 
part, through all Europe, the banks being kept 
clean and ary, the inhabitants enjoy the more 
health on this account, | 
: 5 FM condition of mankind, with reſpect 

* enjoyments, ſeems to be very unequal. 

Do you mean as to foton or country? Many 


ccvet to run into the obſcureſt holes in cities, 
y tenements in the country: and 
worſe, the great have not wiſdom, or at 
charity enough, notwithſtanding here is 


compared to air 
What is 


leaſt not 


You will ſoon perceive the 


wo much ſpace unoccupied, to lead them Back 
again into the country, and furniſh them em- 
ployment, by which they might get food and 


inftead of fuffering the extreme miſexy and beggary 
in which thoufands of them live and die in great 
cities. a 

D. And ſome petiſh even in dungeons. 

F. Not for their virtue: this is an evil com- 
mon to the wicked in town and country. If 
in the rough courſe of human affairs, any ſhould 
be deprived of theſe bounties of heaven, and 
tanguſh in a boathſome priſon for maintaining; 
their integrity ; then is a dungeon the ready road 
to paradiſe, and death itſc}f more welcome, than 
the full poſſeſſion of all the charms of life can 
be to the wicked. 

D. In the great view of eternity, it muſt be 
fo f— 

F. Tell me, Mary, is my converſation of too 
ſerious a caſt for you? | 

D. I know not how it fares with young perſons. 


of a different turn, I am never more happy than: 


when I learn ſomething uſeful ; eſpecially from 
you, who I know to be my friend. The perſua-- 
fion, that I am addreſt by one who loves me, and 
intereſts himſelf in my happineſs, is exceedingly 
flattering; but when the ſubject relates to God 
and eternity, it would be the moſt miſerable of all 
things, if inſtead of receiving pleaſure, I found 
myſelf tired and diſpleaſed. 

F. You talk like a girl of ſenſe, and a good 
daughter. It is a ſure ſign of wiſdom, when we 
liſten to in/trufion : and let wiſdom eſſay to do- 
her beſt, what can ſhe not perform, even to wing. 
her flight to heaven? The moſt knowing ſtand 
in need of her: and youth, void of experience, 
and negligent of advice, cannot go right. Con- 
verſation that is uſeful, is the faireſt ſtep towards 
wiſdom : and that is moſt worthy of the name of 
uſeful, which ſerves beſt to promote cox TEN T 
MENT, and guide us to eternal joys. You have 
lately ſeen how a little, with frugality and labour, 
will make a family reſpectable. We have the 
authority of a very wiſe man, that “ better is 
a little, with the fear of the Lord, than great 
treaſure, and trouble therewith.” All the page- 
antry of life cannot contribute much to ſet the 
HEART AT REST, unleſs we ſuit our defires to 
our circumſtances. The man who does not 
know how to limit his deſires, is poor in plenty ;. 
wretched with abundance ; and never finds re- 

_ poſe. 
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poſe. He whoſe temper is equal, and his mind 


ſuch as our couſin Robert's, knowing where to fix 


the bounds of his deſires, feels, as well as under- 
 Flands, that “a dinner of herbs, where there is 
love, is better than a ſtalled ox, and hatred there- 
with.” You have ſeen, with much pleaſure, 
a picture of a father and his children conſulting 
each others happineſs. This is a fight fit for 
heaven ! My coufin is not afraid of the giant in 
the gate. A habit of contentment lightens the 
load of life ; it makes us manly and calm. Death 
is vulgarly conſidered as the greateſt evil incident 
to our Being: my couſin is contented with the 
lot of mortality. It is the privilege of nature for 
men to die : what would they do with life beyond 
the enjoyment of a certain portion of days ? 
Upon this principle he acts his paxt chearfully ; 
enjoying the preſent hour, and fheing the ap- 
proaches of the 4%, as a circumſtance that is 
neceſſary, as leading to unmixed ſolid joy | As 
to this world, his contentment will probably be 
rewarded with a happy end. If ſouthern winds 
.and rain bring on a rot among his ſheep, or 
eaſtern blaſts injure his crop; if his neighbour's 
fields are more plentifully covered, it does not 
add a wrinkle to his brow : he laughs at all the 
fooliſh cares and fears of mankind ; obſerving, 
that we have it within us to grant our own 
wiſhes, —provided we have wit enough to peti- 
tion for That which the great Author of Nature 
ſhall think 5% for us. 

D. This ſurely is true; but few have ſenſe 
enough to think ſo. How did he bear the loſs 
of his excellent good wife, who died about 
a year ago ? | 

F. He could not loſe her without mourn- 
ing: were he inſenſible to grief, he would 
be to ey alſo; but he was far from murmuring at 
Providence, He gave proof how juſtly he thinks 
of happineſs, and the duties of contentment, by 
conſidering, that heavy as his loſs was, with re- 
gard to her intrinſic worth, yet it was light, 
compared to the miſeries which mankind are 
ſubject to. In ſpeaking of this event, he 
ſaid, “If we reflect on whole kingdoms laid 
waſte by the ſword, or famine ; whole cities 
deſtroyed by earthquakes, or ſieges; whole fa- 
milies murdered by the mercileſs hands of the 
ſons of rapine : if we behold the wretched, who 
are impriſoned in loathſome dungeons, wiſhing 
In vain for death; others groaning under the ex- 
£ruciating pains of tortures ; or, what is worſe 


than all, ſuch as in their laſt ſad hours, are wg. 
mented with conſcious guilt, and crying out for 
mercy on their departing ſouls ! When we 
turn our thought on ſuch little events as a fin 
death, our griefs ſeem to ſmile at us. I mig 
have loſt ail my children ! Sorrows ſometime; 
invade us in whole battalions. You, my fri 
have but one child: may God preſerve her /” 

D. My couſin is a wiſe and good man ! When 
we think of ſuch things, we find reaſon to he 
contented, 

F. As no one can in his own perſon bear a 
the miſeries which human nature is ſubject to, it 
is not right to expect all the happineſs that man. 
kind may enjoy, but remain contented with yy 
ſhare. So far as we undervalue whatever is ſhort 
of perfection, we diminiſh the happineſs we are 
capable of. Vain and fruitleſs longings, and 
ignorance of our advantages, conſtitute our d[: 
content, The neceſſaries of life, to virtuous 
minds, lie in a very narrow compaſs: nature is 
contented with a little. The chief things for 
life, are water and bread, a houſe, and clothing 
to cover ſhame.” It is paſt all doubt, that the 
ſpring of peace, in every human heart, is #- 
nocence; and the fountain whence it flows, an- 
tentment. What a joyful thing it is to ſee the 
peace of a private family ! — The peace of ur 


country; and, if it could be ſo, the peace of n- 


tions /— How often hath this land been vexed, 
when citizen againſt citizen, brother againk 
brother, father againſt ſon, met upon hoſtile 
terms, and in fierce combat ſhed each others 
blood. The edge of war, like an ill-ſheathed 
knife, cuts its own maſter.” What tears have 
flowed from women's eyes, when one day's ci 
broil hath made them huſbandleſs ; and robbel 
them of ſons, who might have relieved then, 
when Heaven ſhould take their fathers. 

D. O helliſh deeds of civil butchery. _ 

F. Thank Heaven, we ſee but few remalts 
of civil broils, except ſuch an ancient caltle 25 
this, with the moat round it: theſe were the 
fences which our forefathers thought nec 
to guard them from a ſurprize / 

PD. Was this the intention of the ditch, 19 
this ancient manſion ? 

F. Moſt ſurcly. f 

D. Are no modern houſes built in this man 
Thank God, that we are grown wiſer and nt 
humane, than in thoſe times of trouble! oh 

F. As to our wiſdom in this reſpect, but _— 


be ſaid : many are too unwiſe to give us 
ach repoſe: You may learn, Mary, to be a 
ood ſubject: You are not likely to be embar- 
raſſed by wealth, neither will you, 1 hope, be 


perplexed by a multitude of deſires: the more 
temperate you are, the more you will enjoy That 


happy freedom and peace, to which ſo many of 


the great are ſtrangers ! 


OW , 
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Me are now approaching to a fine garden, 


where I am known. The owner of it is a 


perſon of large fortune, great generoſity, and 
fine taſte. My maſter was well acquainted with 


him: and we may be permitted to walk, if we 


pleaſe, —Let us alight and reſt under this tree. 


CONVERSATION VII. 


On the Road home. 


Huw far penury and ignorance of the world may produce peace and Juſtice. Religion the only ſure guide of 
life. Obſervations an /tatues, particularly of Apollo. Pagan wor ſhippers of the - ſun. Deſeription 


of two grottos : and King Altred's tower ; and the outlines of his character. 


| 


F. KL VERY place produces ſomething to re- 

commend. itſelf. John Perſian, I ſhould 
have told you, found much honeſt ſimplicity 
among the Highlanders, and alſo in the Weſtern 
Iſlands. His journey has rubbed off ſome of the 
prejudices which he had early received; though 


he ſaw more poverty than he had any notion of. . 
In former days, when theſe lands were held in 
bondage to chiefs, they were only ſufficient to. 


maintain the owner of them; and he could live 


in no other place: as things are now circum- - 
ttanced, if any man has property, the rents of 


waich he can convert into money, he wanders 
from home, to ſee what is paſſing in the world. 
D. Then he will learn miſchief enough. 


F. So far we agree. You may eaſily conceive, . 


that where there is little or no money, in order 
to live, an exchange of the neceſſaries of life 


mult be made: and when people are bred in a 
babiz of contentment with ſuch neceſſaries, and 
their deſires ſeldom go beyond the preſent enjoy- 


ments, authority in the ruler is ſtrengthened by 


the ſatisfaction of thoſe who are ruled. The 
common motive to diſcontent, is an impatient 


6 


tlire ond! iti 
of mending our condition... 


D. Yet thoſe people, you ſay, uſed formerly 


to pn, much with each other. 
That is true: and whether pride, wealth, 
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ambition was the object, may not be eaſy to 


determine. In all ages, ſuch paſſions have oc-- 
caſionally perverted men's hearts. A reſtleſs ſpi- 
rit has ſet the invention at work, to try if it 
could acquire ſomething unpeſſeſſed, though the 
means of acquiring it, unavoidably rendered life 


leſs ſafe and quiet. 


D. Would you wiſh to ſee people poor, in 


order to their living peaceably and quietly, as ho- 


neſt huſbandmen ; and think of nothing beyond 


their preſent ſordid condition ?. 


F. Whether men be rich or poor, peace and 
quietneſs are the greateſt bleſſings beſtowed on 


mortals. Be their condition what it may, they 


ſhould think of a better, in a life to come: and if 
they learn the chri/tian religion, they will be 
humble in all conditions, and induſtrious in their 


callings : and the more induſtrious they are, the 


more comforts they will procure to themſelves. 
For after all that can be done, knowledge which 
is not attended by a ſenſe of religion, is of no 


value in the grand eſtimate of the life of an im- 
mortal being! 


D. That which is of moſt uſe in this world, 


ſeems to be in the higheſt eſteem at preſent... 


F. This is too much the caſe ; and the reaſon 
is obvious. Where the fountains of gain. are 
running, and the paſſions awakened by a vaſt . 
variety of objects, many imaginary wants are 
created, and the more ſuch wants are attended i 

| to, 
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to, the leſs regard is ſhewn to pure {imple na- 
ture, and the hopes which religion inſpires. The 
things of this world at length engroſs the atten- 
Zion, and heaven grows out of men's thoughts, 

D. I had rather be ſet on ſhore on a deſolate 
iſland, and die with hunger, with God in my 
heart, than enjoy all the pleaſures of fn. 

F. You would certainly make a wiſe choice : 
but the extreme, or loweſt ſtage of poverty and 
ignorance, we generally find attended by a ſavage 
diſpoſition. Wherever the love of peace and 
Juſtice prevails moſt, human nature acquires the 
moſt honour. All the grandeur which the moſt 
flouriſhing ftate can afford without them is 
delufion. 


D. But is this the caſe in the Highlands, or 


weſtern iſlands of Scotland you were ſpeaking of? 


F. I told you that John Perſian ſays you 
may travel in ſafety; and that the people ex- 
erciſe hoſpitality as a part of their religion : 
he obſerved, that they have fewer wants, and 
know how to ſupply them by their own hands, 
better than we do. You and I ſhould not like 
to turn tanners or tallow-chandlers; but this 
is done in private families in ſome of the places 
where he has been.—It is true, there can be 
but few people in thoſe places, In all civi- 
Hzed countries, as the inhabitants increaſe 
in numbers, they eftabliſh trades of all kinds 
within themſelves, and become / far the happier. 
D. Is it not ſtrange the inhabitants of thoſe 
remoter parts of Srotland, ſhould be ſo much 

behind us in #nowledge, and improvements in the 
arts of living? One would imagine their coun- 
try was much more remote than it is. 

F. You will not be ſurprized when you con- 
ſider, in what a ſordid ſtate of ignorance, miſery, 


and blindneſs to the common advantages of pro- 
perty and induſtry, are ſometimes found in vil 


lages of the beſt peopled counties in England. 
It requires not only time, but vigilance and ex- 
pence, to give thoſe who were born and bred in 
ſuch a manner, true notions of what they might 
be, When a landlord is influenced by motives of 
religion, humanity, and good policy, to put the 
molt abject of his tenants, and their labourers, in 
the enjoyment of real comforts, he acts a glo- 


rious part] It is the condition of the bulk of 


mankind to live from hand to mouth ; and let us 
rejoice that we know where to find every article 
neceflary to comfort; and above all, that we 


5 


have hearts to fee] them, when we have they, 
As for the reſt, you and I cannot reform the 
world; but we may reform our ſalues; and this wil 
be a taſk ſufficient to keep us fully employed, 
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Here is the gay ſcene I ſpoke of! 

D. Are there any flatues in the garden? 

F. Statues are not crowded into gardens, 2 
they were in former times, one to anſwer ang. 
ther, in a formal ſtiff Dutch taſte, Where 
any are introduced, we find them interſperſed 
with art, to catch the eye, and ſurprize the 
fancy.—T here is one—it is the figure of hall. 
Behold how he extends his arms, whilſt his hay 
reſts on the trunk of the tree behind him. The 
pedeſtal, ſo advantageouſly placed on an emi- 
nence, makes the figure the more animated, 

D. Who was Apollo? 

F. He was, as poets ſuppoſe, the inventer of 
medicine, and the art of ſhooting with arrows; 
alſo of divination, Of theſe branches of knoy- 
ledge, he is repreſented as the genius, chief or 
patron, to whom the heathens aſcribed dion 
powers. They alſo ſuppoſed that he preſided 
over muſic; and that the muſes, or powers of poetry, 
owned themſelves his votaries. On the other 
fide That piece of water, on an eminence, you ſe 
a temple, in which is the figure of Phezbus, o 
the ſun. 

D. It is not wonderful the heathen world 
aſcribing divine powers to the creatures of God, 
ſhould worſhip one ſo glorious as the ſun. 

F. There are yet people in Perſia and India, 
called Gebers, who worſhip the ſun, 3 ſome 
idolaters did, as the ſacred writings inform us: 
and there was more ſenſe in this idolatry, than 
in paying divine honours to cows, monies, 0 
other animals, which ſome pagans have been ſo 
ſtupid as to worſhip. We ſee the whole face 4 
nature gently warmed by the ſun, and his inviibe 
virtues ſhoot into every plant and flower. i 
is the great lamp which lightens us to toil: an 
when it burns out, we prepare for reſt, my 
occaſionally relieved with the moon's milder lig 
while this great luminary of the heavens, * 
unwearied ſteps travels on to diſpenſe the 
benefits to another part of this earth. 5 

D. What a bright and trembling pry 
doth the ſun afford, when his rays ſtrike ys 1 
poliſhed glaſs, at a diſtance, or when 
them hover on walls, pavements, or _ 
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F. When mounted to his meridian height, 
how bright and glaring to the eyes of us mortals! 
At night, when he retires, mark his redneſs, as 
if fatigued with the travels of the day, ſtill leav- 
ing his tracts of glory in the ey. 8 | 

D. He appears moſt beautiful when he tips 
the mountain tops, riſing with a purple hue, 
or comes freſh from the bed of the ſea 
Of all his delightful works, none afford ſuch 
pleaſure as new hay ; not only on account of 


its uſefulneſs, but as the meadow lands are ſoft 


to tread upon ; and the trees and hedges around 
being all dreſt out in their new livery, look gay 
and ſmiling as in the youth of ſpring. 


F. To make hay whilft the ſun ſhines, you 
likewiſe know, is proverbially expreſſive of pru- 


dence and induſtry. 

D. And a good proverb it is. Which among 
the molt diſtinguiſbed flowers is the moſt beauti- 
ful? The bluſhing roſe claims a preference for 
the reaſons you mention ; though the whiteneſs 
of the lilly, from its being an emblem of purity, 
is ſpoken of in the ſcriptures with moſt honour. 

F. Where we ſee ſweet bloſſoms, fruits, and 
flowers, riſe in a gay confuſion, it is difficult to 
determine which of them affords the moſt joy. 
The herbs alſo ſeem to claim their ſhare, as they 
delight the eye and ſmell. | 

D. Have you obſerved, in the ſpring, how 
actively the ſun's warmth calls forth the beau- 
ties of flowers ? Tree: 

F. Yet, by the force of heat, in a ſhort time, 
hey droop and wither !—Such is the condition of 
the moſt beautiful product of the earth: and do 
you not obſerve, that time, which brings the fair 
finwer of youth to a full height of charms, does in 
the ſame moment begin to work its decay? The 
difference is, that the flowers are reſtored, as 
Nature makes her yearly courſe ; and they go on 
in a continual change: but the great maſter- 


piece of Heaven, ſo far as the rational world may 


claim That name, has but one ſpring, one ſum- 
mer, and one fall, till in the great circuit of 
time, we ſhall burſt the priſon of the grave, 
and triumph in everlafling youth! Life will re- 
wrn in victory over the gloomy manſions of 
death; and to the Juſt reſtore the glories of im- 
mortal light ! 

D. How beautifully are theſe banks enamelled 
with ſhrubs and flowers! The odours they diffuſe 
delight the ſenſe! 


F. Boer wy we attend to theſe productions 
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without good wiſhes for her repoſe. 


of nature, the more we diſcover the hand of 
Heaven: the very graſs that grows in the fields. 


the leaves that ſhoot from the trees; and the 


fruit which they furniſh : the growth of every 
plant ſhould give us joy in beholding it! All 
parts of Nature furniſh matter for gratitude, 
comfort, or delight ! 
D. And of wonder alſo! | 
F. Where will you find the hand of art, which 
can give cowſ/lips ſuch a yellow, or violets ſuch 
a blue? Have you conſidered how beautifully 


the 79/e is adorned ; and how juſtly it is eſteemed 


the emblem of the moſt captivating beauty ? 
D. The apple, or peach bloſſoms, are not, 
I think, leſs grateful to the eye.— 
F. That walk, throughout its different wind- 
ings, is covered with ſtately trees, down into the 
valley; the charms of which are heightened by the 
piece of water, and the ſeveral iſlands, inhabited 
by the feathered kind. As you paſs over the 
bridge, on the oppoſite fide, the ground is ſteep 
and lofty, covered with woods; at the foot of 


it is a narrow path, leading to the grotto of a 


nymph, which is formed of rude rock work, level 
with the water. I once attended my maſter as 
he was walking here: we found her ſleeping, 
her limbs hardly concealed by a light garment. 
You need not be alarmed, Mary, ſhe was 
but mere marble ; yet ſo advantageouſly placed, 
and ſhewn by a light which comes from an ↄpen- 
ing above her, I could not ſurvey the figure 
The water 
which falls under, into a marble baſon, ſerves 


as a cold bath, and animates the ſcene. The 
inſcription 1s, 


2.6 Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings ] keep, 


ce And to the murmurs of theſe waters ſleep : 
Stop, gentle Reader, lightly tread the cave; 
Or drink in filence, or in ſilence lave.” 


We were ſpzaking juſt now of worſhiping the 


ſun, as a part of ancient idolatry : if we might be 


enamoured with a work of mens hands, wood or 
ſtone, the repreſentative of the guardian ſpirit of a 
ſolemn ſcene, a nymph like this, arrayed in native 
inhocence, ſleeping by the ſide of the pure waters 


of a ſubterraneous bath, would be the moſt inge- 


nious device; and not the'/ilken-robed lady, arrayed 


- with ribbands, crowns, and perriwigs, ſuch as 


in Portugal, 1 am told, they fondly repreſent the 
Q | | bleſſed 


bleſſed Virgin, when they 
ſtone. In taly, it is ſaid, they are more exact; 
ſome of their images of the Virgin Mary are ele- 
gant and beautiful. 
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carve her in wood or 


D. But you do not conſider the people to be 


the leſs idolaters. 


F. In that reſpect juſt the ſame. Near to 


this is another grotto, in which is an old 
man, with a long beard, in a natural poſture : 
having one leg in the runninge water, the other 
reſting on a piece of the rock, on which he 
ſits. 
poetically ſuppoſed to preſide over the adjacent 
river, 


This figure repreſents the imaginary being 


D. The whole is very charming indeed ! 


J never received more pleaſure than from the 
ſcene T now behold ! 
ſide with ſuch a variety of trees, which ſeem to be 
chiefly of foreign growth, looks as if all the earth 
had contributed her bounty to beautify is ſpot, 
and produce a perpetual verdure.— What is that 
tower ? 


This valley, ſet on each 


F. It was lately built by the owner of this fine 


place, in honour of the great King Alfred (a), 
who reigned in England above 800 years ago. 


D. Was this prince very remarkable ? 
F. After various battles, he at length obtained 


a great victory over the Danes, in the plain juſt 
below us, and obliged thoſe heathens, for ſuch 
they were at that time, to be baptized, or to 
leave England, This prince is repreſented as a 
man of great conſtancy. and ſteadineſs ; enjoy- 
ing great reſources in his mind, when he was 
unſucceſsful ; and very moderate in his proſpe- 
rity ; being ſkilful in making his advantage of all 
opportunities. By the beſt account we have of 
thoſe early days, he was brave, without being 
raſh ; ſincere in his devotion to God; liberal 
and magnificent, ſo as juſtly to merit the ſurname 
of great. He was a great encourager of arts; 
and founded the univerſity of Oxford. He in- 
vited Jearned men from foreign countries,, and 
gave them penſions. - He built two magnificent 
abbeys, and rebuilt the city of London, which 
had been ruined 1n the late wars. 
ſovereign who divided the kingdom into ſhires, 
tithings, and hundreds. He reigned 28 years, 
and died, if my memory does not fail me, in 
the year 900. | 


This was the 


D. It might have been happy if he had lived 


; will be unchangeable Fx 


much longer, being ſo much inclined to do 
good. The gentleman who ons this ground, 
ſeems to ſhew great reſpect for his country 
in erecting ſo ſtately a monument to the "wh 
mory of ſuch a benefactor to it. 

F. I am entirely of your opinion, Mary, .Y,, 
ſee how commerce gives us the peaceful com. 
mand of the world, even to bring home of every 
kind, of the trees of the earth. 


We have aſcended to a great height, This 
calm day repreſents every object in fo much the 
greater perfection, and fills the heart with a ſuc. 
ceſſion of delights! Theſe woods, at their pro- 
per diſtance, fill the eye with an aſſemblage of 
grand and rura] objects, which at once amaze 
and charm the fancy. | 

D. If the things of the earth can give us ſuch 
joy, what will heavenly things do ? | 

F. If it were not for the hopes of heaven, what 
Joys could we receive in ſuch earthly things, 
which death muſt deprive us of ? The fear of 
miſery, or even of falling iato nothing, would 
diſqualify us for receiving any laſting fatisfac- 
tion,—Do you ſee yonder mountain? How ma. 
jeſtically it raiſes its top in the clouds, while 
the valley' below ſeems to ſmile under its pro- 
tection. T hat hanging wood invites to thought: 
it ſeems to draw us up: and in this aſcent, we 
may figure to ourſelves the progreſs of virtue. 
The waters which glide gently along the valley 
below us, have a beautiful ſimilitude to a life of 
peace, and calmneſs of days; as the ruſhing tor. 
rent which falls from the hill, ſeems to CER 
deftruftion : yet, behold how it is reſtrained; 
the quantity of water doth not increaſe : it is as 
conſtantly going off, and loſt in many leſſer 
channels, till it runs into the ſea, where it ap- 
pears as nothing. So it is, Mary, with. thoſe who. 
make the greateſt buſtle : their time is ſwallowed 
up in the guph of eternity! One follows ano- 
ther: many make a noiſe ; but it is only a noiſe, 
„ ftgnifying nothing !” 

D. Nothing, compared with the life to come, 
except that ſuch life depends on the part e 
act in this poor world. If the earth can delight 
us ſo much now, whilſt our minds are fo incon- 
ſtant, what, 1 ſay, muſt heaven do, where our qc) 
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F. That 


(a) Alludes to Steurbead, in Wilthire, the ſeat of Henry Hoare, Eſq;. 
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F. That is Lord Grove's : The avenue to it 
is charming! It was formerly in a regular line 
of trees: we now imitate nature, and break the 
view with a variety of objects, not terminate 
the ſight by one, which is the caſe when trees 
are ranged in a direct line, as you look up an 
avenue. We need not envy the greateſt of them ; 
for we have ſome fine ſheltering ſhades at home, 
and many thick fences, planted by my own hands: 


I hope poſterity will be the better for them. 
Mankind are taught, by the indulgence of na- 
ture, to be kind to each other ; and variety gives 


new pleaſures. The journey of life becomes the 


more pleaſant, as the friends to mankind render 
their own lives uſeful to the remoteſt ages: 
it is in the power of the greater part of farmers 
to add ſomething for beauty, as well as uſe. - 


CONVERSATIO N VIII. 


On the Road bome. 


The properties of contentment to render men happy. Inflances of the fubmiſſion of Mahometans. 
The bad effects of declining to pay tithes. Duty of a parachial clergyman. The impartial diſtribution 
of juſtice now exerciſed by our laws. Story of Henry Prince of Wales ſtriking a judge; and the conduct 
of the judge. The inflexibility of our judges. Remarkable ſtory of juſtice to a lady of Zealand, Story 
of an act of ftrift juſtice exerciſed by an eaſtern prince. 


D. D O you think that cententment is the chief 


object of the concern of mortals ? 


F. That which diſpels melancholy, and baniſhes 


care, will give every object a pleaſing colour ; it 
will make us ſatisfied with ou es, and the reſt 
of the world : what can be done more ? 

D. You have been an eye-witneſs to the miſe- 


ries of many who are in want of the neceſſaries of 


life, 

F. Ves: but in the midſt of poverty, I have 
| beheld the goodneſs of God, in giving them 
bands to labour, and humble ſubmiſſion to his pro- 
vidence, And in the various gradations of 
human miſery, I never ſaw the virtuous and in- 
duftrious totally unprovided for. In the ſeveral 
ſituations in which the Almighty places his crea- 
tures, I have as conſtantly obſerved, that affic- 
tions to the good, are more beneficial to them, 
than the greateſt proſperity is to the wicked. 

D. It muſt be a comfart, when afflictions come, 
to take them humbly; and if they come not, of 
what can we complain? But is it not more eaſy 
to talk of a heart at reſt, than to enjoy this bleſ- 
ling Without interruption ? 

F. Without interruption ! This rarely hap- 
bens, for the very reaſon that we are imperfect 
eings. As to the different conditions of man- 


kind, obſerve how indulgent Heaven is to the 
wiſe and righteous. A wiſe man never deſires 
more than he may gain ju/tly ; uſe ſoberly; diſtri- 
bute chearfully ; and live with contentedly. He 
never wiſhes to change conditions with others : 
he thinks it too much to venture. He indulges 
no painful ſolicitude about future events, farther 
than ſuch precaution as prudence dictates. To 
diſtruſt Providence, is a proof of diſcontent. 

D. Do not the major part of mankind ſub- 
mit only from neceſſity ? 

F. Let us grant they do: it is one thing to 
murmur and be diſcontented ; and another to 
make a virtue of neceſſity : and ſurely thoſe are in 
the beſt condition, who frame their deſires to 
their circumſtances ; for things are eaſy, if not 
feet, when complied with willingly, though 
bitter when they are forced upon us. And what- 
ever our fancies may ſuggeſt, if the value of any 
thing is in proportion to its uſe, nothing can be 
more valuable than a mind inclined to content= 
ment. 

D. This is good reaſoning. Such a mind is 
in our power to pray for; and F we pray for 
it, believing it will be given us, we make faith 
and contentment aſſiſt each other. | 

F. To believe in a happy ſtate to come, is faith, 

Q 2 na D. How 
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D. How far do you think contentment and 
ſubmiſſion to Providence may carry us in the diſ- 


charge of our duty? 
F. As far as. is neceſſary ;' even to death, when 


death is neceſſary to give proof of obedience. 


We ſee that it-induces; ſome, who were in the 


moſt exalted ſtations, to ſubmit to the. meane/t 


condition. I have heard my maſter. ſay, that ba- 
ſhaws, and governors of provinces in Turky, be- 
ing degraded ; and, juſtly or unjuſtly deſpoiled 
of their wealth, by their maſter the Grand 
Seignior, have been ſometimes ſeen ſelling vege- 
tables in a common market, ſtill maintaining theit 
dignity as men. In theſe caſes, they ſay, It 
is the will of God.. #4 1 5 | 
D. If Mahometans carry their ſubmiſſion ſo 
far, what a ſhame it is for Chriſtians, whoſe 
Maſter was fo glorious an example of ſubmiſ- 
ſion, to murmur or complain. I. ſhall be here- 


after aſhamed, when I. feel myſelf diſcontented /* 


I had no notion, that ſo much virtue was to 
be found among the followers of that falſe pro- 
phet. . \ Fn a i n 
F. A belief in God, and his providence, is 
common to Mabometans and Chriſtians. 
Do you obſerve That gate? - I believe it is the 
very ſame I have heard of. The vicar of the 
pariſh, and the farmer, who lives in yonder 
houſe, having quarrelled, the farmer ſhut up 
this paſſage, to make it more difficult to the 
vicar to cart away his TITHES. 

D. Good God! What miſerable Beings we 
are ! N 

F. Miſerable indeed, that men cannot meaſure 
their ſhort ſpan of life in peace: and that there 
ſhould be any conte/? with the miniſters of God's 
word! If we ought to “ render to God the 
things which are God's, as unto Cæſar the things 
which are Ceſar*s,” there ſeems to be a double 
obligation on us, to pay our tithes conſcientioully ; 
or make it as eaſy, not as difficult as we can, to 
remove them. This is one of the beſt expedients 
for living in harmony, and learning from him 
That divine peace, which our great Lord and 
Maſter taught his followers. Thoſe who ſow 
diſcord, will reap the harveſt of unrighteauſneſs. 
I am forry to fee ſo many reluctant to pay their 
tithes, | 

D. What is the foundation of theſe conteſts, 


in which the intereſts of the clergy and laity are 
ſo apt to claſh ? 


F. Human laws, in no country, ever keys 
mankind in peace: there muſt be ſome awe of 8 
divine power: and in this caſe, thoſe who refuſe, 
to pay for being reminded of ſuch a power, I am 
afraid will ſhew no great attention to it: but 
theſe conteſts, do not happen every day. In 
the times of popery, the monks held certain. 
lands for their ſupport, and paid the vicar for do- 
ing church ſeryice for the pariſh. - When pre 
teflantiſm took place, many of ſuch lands were 
given to laymen; and they made an allowance 10 
the proteſtant vicar, by a ſalary, or the ſmal! 
tithes of certain articles, for doing the church 
duty of the pariſh : the great tithes. remained 
veſted in the lhman. 

D. Is not this abſurd and contradiQory ? 

E. Whatever it be, the landholder poſſeſ- 
ſing by right of inheritance, legally demands; 
but he generally agrees for a ſum as an equi- 
valent, ſhort of the real value. When the vicar 
has a right to- the great tithes, and demands to 
the full, tenants are apt to grow impatient : but 
if this be the condition of a leaſe, and the law 
of the land, why ſhould it not be cheartully 
complied with? — There are many caſes of a 
complicated nature, which bring on law ſuits: 
Spiritualities and temporalities are often ſo en- 
tangled, it-is difficult to unravel them. 

D. Some farmers ſay, the produce of a tenth 
part of their improvements does not properly be- 
long to the church. 2 3 | 

F. On what principles they found their 
opinions, I know not. If the nine other parts 
are improved, it ſeems reaſonable that the clergy 
ſhould enjoy their proportion, in common with 
the laity. In ſome inſtances, as in hop-grounds, 
or the plantation of madder, which is uncom- 
monly expenſive, and the produce more uncer- 
tain, it is often practiſed to agree for a certain 
ſum in lieu of a tenth part of the produce. 
wiſh that the collecting of tithes in general, 
could be made in an unexceptionable manner, 
by. a certain ſum of money-; and not convert 
our holy teachers into. farmers, merchants, and 
tax-gatherers : it is not for their honour to be 
in ſuch a ſituation, nor for ours to diſpute with 
them. So long as the laws require me to pa), / 
will pap I knew when I took my farm, what 
taxes it was ſubject to. Not to pay what Lowe, 
when it is in my power, is the ſame as robbing 
a man of his property. If the clergy have 2 right, 
let them be paid their due. D. Our 
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p. Our neighbours. ſay, yes: but authority 
was never given to do wrong, but to puniſh the 
deers of wrong : and laws were made for. the 
eucar, as well as the tenant and landlord. Do you 
not think, that ſome of the clergy.are occaſionally 
in fault 4 * | 

. I believe there are mutual. provecations : the 
vicar is often deficient in not living on the ſpot. 
But the clergy ſay, every thing neceſſary to life 
bears a high price, in proportion to improvegents.. 
and it is true the education of a clergyman is.more 
expenſive than it was. He pays his taxes, ac- 
cording to his conſumption : and. there are very 
few clergymen who can maintain a family, in any 
degree ſuitable to their education, but as they 
are paid to the full amount, of the tithes due to 
them: and I think they deſerve them.! | 

D. IVhen they, do their duty, and pay. their cu- 
rates well. | | 
F. As far as I know, the laws relating to 
tithes for the ſupport of the clergy, need a rev:- 
ſan. This I am ſure of, that their right ſhould 


be ſo eſtabliſhed, as to be uncontrovertible.. 


Their buſineſs is to ſoften. the hearts, and inform 
the underſtanding of their. pariſhioners,, not in- 
fame or pervert them. Charity can never. put on 
2 more vencrable aſpect, than in the character of 
a preacher of God's word : he ſhould bear his 
commiſſion in his very looks; and temper the 


dignity of his office, with the ſoftneſs of his 


words, bearing /ome wrongs with patience. Let 
in be ready to attend the fick, and ſuecour the 
v/ireſſed : let him live according to the doctrine 
which he teaches; and ſquare his life by the 
rules of his great Lord and Maſter. In a word, 
let him be ſuch. as my couſin's reverend friend. 
There muſt be ſomething unhappy in the conſti- 
tution of our church government, when ſuch 
Ulagreements ariſe. It is a ſad caſe, when the 
leader and his followers are not agreed about. 
tarity and juſtice ; for. the exerciſe of theſe is 
tae only true path to heaven. 

D. But ſome of. our neighbours. ſay, they. 
muſt take care of their own families: whoſo 
bringeth an oftering of the goods of the poor, 
any as one that killeth a ſoz before the father's 
res,” | 

F. It is dangerous to introduce texts of ſcrip- 
=p to accommodate them to worldly concerns: 

lis text may ſerve for the clergy, as well as 


(a) Benꝶ Prince of Wales, fon to Lum IV.; afterwards Henry V. 


() Sir William Gaſcoin. 


the /azty. It is an aggravation of their iniquity, 
who pretending to take care of their own chil- 
dren, are tempted to live on the ſpoils of 
another. I wiſh this matter were happily de- 
cided. The law is ſometimes too ſirong for the 


weak, or. too weak for the ſtrong; but in this 


happy country, the firſt and greateſt of mankind. 
are not above the JUSTICE OF THE LAWS : 
changes of circumſtances, indeed, make new Jaws 
neceſſary, whilſt /iberty multiplies them without 
end. What will be their number at laſt ? 
BD. Do you believe, that we are better guarded 
by laws, than other nations? 4 

F. Formerly we were leſs civilized : yet even 
then the greate/? dared not offend the /ea/t, with- 
out being ſubject to be called to a ſevere ac- 
count. It. is recorded in our hiſtory, that a 
Prince of Wales (a) having intereſted himſelf in 
a Cauſe, wherein one of his favourites was in- 
dicted for a miſdemeanor, and condemned; the 
Prince was ſo incenſed, he ſtruck the judge (4) 


on the bench. This magiftrate very cooly or 


dered him to be committed to priſon: and the 
Prince, conſcious of his crime, as calmly ſub- 
mitted. When the news was brought to the. 
king his father, he cried out in a tranſport of 
Joy, Happy is the king who has a magiltrate. 
poſſeſſed of courage to execute the laws; and 
more happy, in having a ſon who ſubmits to- 
them !” | | | 

D. This judge acted. with a ſpirit becoming; 
his character, | | 

F. In our politer days, ſuch an outrage- could” 
happen. only from a mad populace : but few are 
inclined to ſubmit to the laws, merely from a 
conſciauſneſs . of having tranſgreſſed them. Tou 
are to underſtand, that this judge was in the- 
chair, or throne of the King's-Bench ; and conſe- 
quently repreſented the king. The offence was 
therefore ſo much the greater: it was as if the 


prince meant to ſet. his father's “ decrees at. 


nought; to pluck down juſtice from her awful 
bench; to turn the courſe of law, and blunt the 
ſword. that guards the peace and ſafety of ling 
and people.” Imagine a fon in common life, 
ſtriking the repreſentative of his father! 

D. Profane wretch! Were he to paſs. un- 


chaſtiſed, his next ſtep would be to Arite his ſa- 

ther J 
F. We ſhould never ſuffer the dignity of the 
laws; 
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laws to be trampled on, nor their dread pur- 
poſes played the fool withal. Caution and up- 
Tightneſs are the portion and proper qualities of 
the good and virtuous magiſtrate. There never 
was a time in which judges were more uncorrupt, 
than at preſent : and this is one of the greateſt 
ſecurities of our civil rights, If once we treat 
them with diſdain, farewel to property, to peace, 
and liberty Let us be armed at all points, to 
reverence the guardians of our laws, and thoſe 
who are intruſted with authority. 

D. Are not judges ſometimes wantonly abuſed ? 

F. The turbulent ſpirit which you allude to, 
according to news-paper information, hath oc- 

caſionally prevailed beyond all decency : yet there 
is a great deal of virtue and good-ſenſe in this 
nation, which we are not to look for in news- 
papers, nor in the abuſe of the preſs. 

D. Is there not likewiſe abundance of vice and 
nonſenſe ? 

F. Les: but our Jaws are happily founded on 
our religion; and our judges are obliged to decide 
according to law or in caſes, wherein the laws 
are ſilent, they determine according to what ap- 
pears to be equitable. 

D. But may not this occaſion their exacting 
of a man beyond his ability to comply: and 
thus, under a colour of law, the judge be in- 
ſtrumental to inju/tice ? 

F. No one is infallible : but our judges ſeldom 
err, One way or other, ſatisfaction is given to 
the offended, as far as the imperfect ſtate of man- 
kind will admit, without puniſhing the offender 
beyond meaſure. I have told you that we have 
a court of equity, which mitigates the rigour of 
laws, and traces out juice by rules of reaſon, 
and evidence of facts. 

D. Our laws being founded on religion, muſt 
be juſt, whatever the practice may be. 

F. I once heard it ſaid, by a perſon of high 
character, "The law is a noble profeſſion ; but 
the practice of it infamous. He meant in the 
practice of ſome inferior departments. You 

know that the tongues and pens of counſel 
learned in the law, are made uſe of. Some de- 
send wrong, or plead to obtain what they do not 
think right: but ſtill they plead ; it being their 
trade to contend for their client. 

D. What a trade is That, which ſuppoſes a 
man to diſguiſe truth, and tries to defraud his 
neighbour |! 

F. They leave it to their opponents to prevent 
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it if they can, This does not affect the judge, 
further than by deluffve argument; himſelf, and 
counſel on the other fide, are to diſcover the fal. 
lacy, and ſtate it fairly. The juſtice which we 
ſo generally find in this nation, adds ſtrength to 
authority, procures reſpect, and gains reputa- 
tion ; and as it never appears brighter than in 
promoting peace, it is inſtrumental in preſerving 
us from all the inroads of violence. In this re. 
ſpecta we have a better ſecurity for our continy. 
ance as a people, than the ancient nations, who 
were not Chriſtians.. From the frame of our 
vernment, in the guardians and repreſentatives 
of the people, by #:ng, lords, and commons, whilſt 
each controls the other, and all unite to preſerry 
the latus, we ſtand upon ſecurer ground, than 
any other nation upon the face of the earth, 

D. But do we always know what the laws 
are? If theſe are clear, why do we make ſuch a 
bu/ile, and talk ſo much of ruin? | 

F. Yours is a hard queſtion, Mary. What 
anſwer can I make, but that we are uſed to 
talk of ruin, as if it were a pleaſant ſubject, 
but we do not mean it, Some are capti- 
ciouſly wanton in diſcourſe ; others artful and 
deſigning. Honeſt men are often jealous beyond 
meaſure ; and we are in general given to incon- 
ſtancy. Perfection is no where to be found m 
earth; but rulers are often challenged, as if they 
ought to be infullible. And as men are apt to 
call their own opinions, the common-ſenſe and 
reaſon of mankind, many make no ſcruple to 
ſpeak of their political notions as the general ſenſe 
of the people. News-writers tell us what our 
ſenſe is, as if we really had no ſenſe, but ſuch 
as they pleaſe to give us. The people are ſo 
dinned with reports of their ſenſe, that I have 
been ſometimes at a loſs to know what the) 
have meant by anſwering for me. The ſenſe 
of the people can be realized only by ther re- 
preſentatives : let them be changed ever ſo often, 
it comes to this. If we make a bad choice, we 
ſha}l feel it: but I apprehend that we often 
complain of government, when we ſhould com- 
plain of ourſelves. We are in more danger 
from our morals, than our politics. ; 

D. We cannot puniſh certain tranſgreſſions, i 
ſo complete a manner as they do in ſome coun- 
tries. 

F. What do you mean ? 

D. I have been reading | 
and a moſt remarkable act of juſtice. 


an intereſting fo!) 


A g& 
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vernor of a town in Zealand, impriſoned a 


gentleman under a falſe pretence of treaſon, 


with a view to compaſs his evil intentions on 
his wife. This lady pleaded hard for her huſ- 
band : the governor told her, the only condi- 
tion of ſaving her huſband's life : and when ſhe 
had ſubmitted to a deed her ſoul abhorred, merely 
from her love for her huſband, this moniter of 
cruelty, cauſed the poor man to be executed. 

F. Monſter indeed! | 

D. The lady ſoon repaired to court; and with 
the dignity of the deepeſt affliction, ſupported by 
reſolution, made her ſtory known to the ſove- 
reign, The prince having been informed of 
the fact, and ſatisfied of the truth, aſked the go- 
vernor, who was preſent, if he knew the lady. 
The governor, finding himſelf diſcovered, offered 
immediately to marry her, as a reparation for the 
injury done her. This was performed in the 
preſence of the ſovereign, ©** Well,” ſays he, 
« you can now have no doubt to make your vill, 
and leave your wife your heir after your death.“ 
To this alſo he ſubmitted. The ſovereign then, 
turning to the lady, ſpoke to this purpoſe : 
Now, madam, I have done you all the juſtice 
that is in my power : it next belongs to me to 
do juſtice to myſelf, and to the laws of my coun- 


try;” and immediately ordered the governor to 
execution, 


F. This was nobly done! The prince who 


condemned the governor, you ſee, was not biaſſed 
by any partiality, With us this man might 
have been hanged, and his eſtate forfeited. You 
le, in this inſtance, an exereiſe of arbitrary 
power : and when it is executed with ſuch juſtice 
and judgment, it is a happy power z but it is too 
dangerous to be truſted in one man's hands. We 
rather chuſe to truſt a number of equals, than 
ene ſuperior. Fu/tice is repreſented as hood- 
vinked, in order not to be biaſſed. This lady's per- 
ſon or misfortunes might have created a partiality, 
and too haſtily condemned the malefactor — or 
kerchance, through intereſt, ſcreened him from 


juſtice.— Yours is not the only ſtory of the kind. 
I remember one of an eaſtern monarch in a camp: 
a peaſant complained to him of being driven 
out of his houſe by a ſoldier, who had at the 
ſame time violated his bed; but he could not 
mark out the man. Well,” ſays the king, 
«+ perhaps. he may return to you again; and 
then let me know immediately.” So it happened: 
and the king went himſelf, with his guards, 
each with a lighted flambeaux. When they 
came to the houſe, he commanded them to ex- 
tinguiſh the lights, and go in and kill the adul- 
terer, and then bring him out, and lay him be- 
fore him. When this was done, he commanded 
them to light their torches again ; and viewing 
the dead body attentively, he rejoiced exceed- 
ingly, and deſired to fit down to the peaſant's 
plain fate. Being aſked the reaſon of his con- 
duct, he ſaid, “ I was afraid that this Caring 
wickedneſs, could be perpetrated by no perſon 
leſs than one of my ſons: and I was determined 
to ſee juſtice done : it was therefore I ordered - 
the lights to be extinguiſhed,. that my pangs as 
a father, might not ſubdue my juſtice as a 
judge,” 2 

D. This was a glorious inſtance of reſolute 
virtue / | 

F. As a proof of impartial juſtice nearer home, 
I muſt tell you, that my young landlord has paid 
all his father's debts, though by law he was not: 
obliged. He argued thus: Men who act upon. 
no higher principle, than what they are bound. 
to by human laws, will be condemned at That 
tribunal, where the divine law is the rule of 
judgment : and it never can be agreeable to eter- 
nal juſtice, that any of us ſhould triumph in the 
ſpoils of the wretched, merely through the un- 
avoidable defects of human laws.” It is this 
conduct which makes me think he will be kind: 
to me, His uncle, a very worthy gentleman, 
to whom I am well known, lives not half a mile 
out of the road. Let us go and pay our reſpects. 
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CONVERSATION IX. 


On the. Road home. 


Deſcription of Wiſdom, and the advantages of it. Reflexions on the weather. Deſcription of a grey, 
The honour paid to groves by the heathen nations. 


à young woman of virtue. Her father admoniſhes him. Repreſentation of the flate of libertiniſm, 


compared with a virtuous alliance. 


D. A Very worthy gentleman! He talks 
as if he had a true reſpect for you. 
F. He is ſincere; and does me great honour: 
he is in ſearch of true wiſdom, and to know the 
will of God as it is revealed to us, that he may 
obey it. This is the ſum of truth and juſtice. 
The demand which Wiſdom makes of all her 


children is, to become wiſe unto ſalvation. She 


ſays, „God giveth to man that which is good 
in his ſight, wiſdom, and knowledge, and joy.” 
You ſee theſe are joined together; confirming 
what J have ſo often told you, in praiſe of true 
pleaſure, and a chearful mind, 

D. If God giveth to man wiſdom, the exer- 
Ciſe of wiſdom will he expected from him. 

F. Even from you, my child. The humility 
which is ſometimes found among the poor, baffles 
all the pride of human learning. She ſays, © I 


call, and my voice is to the ſons of men ;” to 


every rational being. O ye ſimple ! under- 
ſtand wiſdom ; and ye fools, be of an underſtand- 
ing heart! Receive my inſtruction, and not 
ſilver; and knowledge rather than choice gold.” 

D. What is meant by inviting fools to under- 
ſtand wiſdom ? 

F. By ye fools, I underſtand thoſe who have 
gone in the ways of folly; and alſo ſuch as are 


unlettered, as oppoſed to the learned. —Obſerve 


the reaſon aſſigned for this invitation. The great 
Lord of nature, in the character of Wiſdom, 
continues to ſpeak to us in theſe terms: I was 
from everlaſting, from the beginnig, or ever the 
earth was.” Thus you ſee, that truth and juſtice, 


which comprehend all other virtues, are eſſential 
to the being of God. As theſe reſpect the Al- 
mighty, it is ſaid, © Who can find out the 
height of heaven, and the breadth of the earth, 
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and the depth of wiſdom.” But in regard to un 
it is very obvious what 1s meant,. when it is de- 
clared, All they that hate me, love death, He 
that /inneth againſt me, wrongeth hi own ſoul.” 
D. This is a noble and ſatisfactory deſcription! 
F. And that we may be ſure not to miſtake, 
nor to ſeek in vain after wifdom, it is ſaid, If 
thou deſireſt wiſdom, keep the commandments, and 


the Lord ſhall give her unto thee. He that lth 


her, loveth life; and they that ſeek her early, ſhall 
find joy.” It is ſaid before, that God gives to 
man #nowledge and joy; and ghat they who hate 
wiſdom, love death the promiſe is particular— 
they who ſeek wiſdom, ſhall find joy. Thoſe who 
are fooliſh in their youth, hardly ever find jy i 
their age. He that holdeth her faft, ſhall inhert 
glory; and whereſoever ſhe entereth, the Lord 
will 54% : but if he go wrong, ſhe will forlak 
him, and give him over to his own rum.” 

D. This is a moſt perſuaſive and intereſting 
invitation, to act a virtuous and religious part i 
all conditions of life. 

F. Doth it not fire the ſoul ? Obſerve hoy 
great, and yet how eaſy the taſk ! « Wiſdom 3 
glorious, and never fadeth away. Whoſo ſeek- 
eth her early, ſhall have no great travel; for he 
ſhall find her fitting at his doors.” ud 

D. O my father, how beautifully plain 
ſimple is this inſtruction ! And how bright an 
ſhining to thoſe who will not ſhut their eyes 
againſt this charming light ! 

'F . Hearken to what follows, and orm 
the grandeur of the deſcription : © She 15 * 
brightneſs of the everlaſting light, the fe ; 
mirror of the power of God, and the image 
his goodneſs !”? 

D. Moſt gloriouſly ſaid / 


L. He 
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g. He then ſums up the whole in an addreſs 
to the Almighty, in theſe words: O God of 
my fathers, and Lord of mercy, who haſt made 
all things with thy word, give me wiſdom, that 
ſitteth by thy throne, and reject me not from 
among thy children. For though a man be 
ever ſo perfect among the children of men, yet if thy 
wiſdom be not with him, he ſhall be nothing re- 
garded.“ | 

D. Thy wiſdom /! 

F. The wiſdom which leads to a ſtate of eter- 
nal happineſs. Thus you may form the cleareſt 
underſtanding, and moſt juſt comprehenſion, of 
the condition of human life. Let the world 
ſmile, or applaud in the higheſt terms, yet, he 
who is rebellious in the all- ſearching eye of God, 
is as nething ; he ſhall not obtain mercy. You 
perceive how mankind may be exalted to heaven, 
or plunged ute Hell! | 

D. I do indeed perceive in what my true 
glory, as a rational and accountable being, con- 
liifteth ; and how I may be bleſſed with virtue; 
or if in diſobedience to my God, I ſhould walk 
in the paths of folly and iniquity, I may be 
curſed, O my father ! every word you have ut- 
tered, charms me into the love of virtue; it 
ſtrikes me with the dread of vice; it arms me 
with reſolution to oppoſe the power of the evil 
principle within me.— Grant, O God, that I may 
delight in virtue, and walk ftedfaſily in the ways of 
thy commandments l 

F. Amen, with all my heart Ever carry in 
your mind, that thoſe who mo? delight in wiſ- 
dim, are the greateſt ornaments of human na- 
ture: and they that expreſs the higheſt adoration 
of God, who is the fountain from whence all 
wiſdom flows, are the moſt happy among the 
children of men. e 

D. I am ſenſible enough of this: but how 
would you deſcribe wiſdom, as it is commonly 
found among us poor mortals ? 

F. True wiſdom, I fear, is not commonly found 
any where. To deſcribe it, according to my 
apprehenſion ; it is an evenneſs of ſoul, and a 
ſteadineſs of temper, which, ſpeaking as a man, 
no cares can ruffle; a purity of heart, which no 
deſires can inflame, nor paſſions conquer : it is 
the abedience of body and foul to the great Author 
of life : it takes the lead in the triumphs of 
te in no conflicts doth it ſhrink at danger; 


nor doth it ever yield to folly. 
Vor. II. mY 


D. Where then ſhall we look for a % per- 
ſon ? 

F. Mind the ſubfance of my advice, Be as 
wiſe as you can; or in other words, keep virtue 
conſtantly in your view, and endeavour to adhere 
to it. This is the wiſdom which you are to 
% love above health or beauty, and chuſe her rather 
than the light : for the light which cometb from her 
never goeth out! 

We have beguiled the time, 
miles, 4 

D. I am not tired: the objects around us 
ſeem to be the more pleaſing from the con- 
ſideration of the charms of wiſdom, as you de- 
ſcribe them ; and as far as I am capable of con- 
templating them !-—Do you think it will rain ? 
We ſhould be undone by a wet harve/?. 

F. Now, child, you forget your wiſdom, 
Never talk That language : ©* Sufficient for the 
day are the evz/s thereof.” Do you conſider, 
that the [fe of every man depends upon the 
weather ® I have not read that famine hath at 
any time invaded this happy land. You make 
me think of the fable of the farmer, who. pe- 
titioned Heaven that he might be indulged with 
the choice of weather, and give his fields ſun- 
ſhine and rain, as he ſhould think moſt proper. 

D. And was it not attended by a large crop? 

F. By no means. He found himſelf grievouſly 
miſtaken, and begged to reſign his charge to 
Providence, at all events. What is good for one 
field, is bad for another ; and many circumſtan- 
ces combining, ſometimes render That god, 


Mary, for twelve 


which we conſidered as ev:l. 


Is not this grove delightful ? It was my 
maſter's favourite walk : he uſed to fay, that in 
ſuch green palaces, the firſt kings the earth ever 
knew, reigned and flept in peace; and as they 
thought of God, grew wiſe : their food was the 
fruits and vegetables of the feld; their muſic the 
enchanting notes of birds; and their gay feathers 
{tretched in the air, reflecting beauty from ſuch 
cryſtal floods as this, fed their fancy with delight. 
This ſhade he conſecrated to ſilence and contem- 
plation, lulling his mind to reft, whilſt he 
thought on the paſt actions of a various lift; all 
the dangers he had /unned; and all the pangs 
which he had ſuffered. On theſe occaſions, he 


reflected on his loſſes in the untimely deaths 
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of ſeveral friends and acquaintance; but parti- 
cularly the farewei he took of a lady, whole re- 
pentance in her laſt hours, had made the deepeſt 


impreſſion on his mind.—You ſhall. know the 
ſtory one of theſe days. 


D. I dare ſay he was the better man for. his 


reflexions.—T his murmuring ſtream, and the 
notes of nightingales, under theie lofty trees, 
affect the mind wonderfully : they make me ſe- 
rious; at the ſame. time, I feel as if ſome good 
had befallen me; and my hope in the future mer- 
cies of God, increaſes with my ſenſe of my pre- 
ſent ſatisfact ion. 

F. You rejoice in the ſolemnity of the ſcene, 
and fecl the effects of piety, in the contempla- 
tion of the power and goodneſs of God | He 
who preſides here, and over all the works of na- 
ture, is the fountain of all joy : they who drink 
deeply at it, ſhall never die. Happy were it for 


mankind in general, if they delighted more in 


peaceful thoughts: but in the world at large, we 
often find, that reſexion, like a troubled ſtream, 
comes ruſhing on, and ſometimes overwhelms 
the wretched children of this world. | 

D. The idolatrous nations, mentioned in the 
holy Bible, and heathens in general, I think, were 
fond of groves: 

F. Lofty trees. are the moſt magnificent pro- 
duction of the vegetable world ; eſpecially when 
they ſpread their branches ſo luxuriantly : they 
naturally create awe; and accordingly we find 
thoſe heathens had ſuch great reverence for vener- 
able trees, they dedicated groves. to their idols. 
This was. ſo offenſive to God, that when the 
Jews, then the choſen. people of the Almighty, 
made war with. theſe nations, they threw down 
their images, and cut down, or burnt, their groves, 
as monuments of Almighty Vengeance, When 
people are wickedly-. inclined, not venerable 
foreſts only, but even ſolemn temples are ſubject 
to prefanation. How often do. men depart 
from their common-ſenſe and reaſon, and go 
a whoring, as the ſcriptures term it, after range 
inventions] 

D. If I do not miſtake, it was in this grove, 
my good and much-lamented friend, Margaret 
Faith, and her father Daniel, were affronted-: 
I never heard the particulars of that ſtory. 

F. A YOUNG NOBLEMAN of this neighbour- 
hood, had ſome time tefore caſt his eyes on 
Margaret; and happeniag to ſee her. unattended 
in-this wood, ſeized the opportunity of making 
her a. propo o keep.h.r, as they call it. She 


rejected it with the diſdain, which alt who knew 
her would have expected: and walking up to. 
her father, who was near, told him with a ſmile, 
what the gentleman had taid. Upon this, the 
old man, with great calmneſs, addreſt him in 
theſe terme: This young woman and J had 
juſt been ſaying, that groves ſhould be ſacred ta 
piety ; but I find you are of a different opinion 
in reſpect to this, for you would give her an 
impious office, Did you talk to her of the flames 
of love, and the heaven of her looks, and at the 
ſame time, ſhew her the way to hell ? Happily 
you find her better guarded, than was our firk - 
parent, when the devil uſed ſuch fine words to 
perſuade her how much happier ſhe would be, if 
ſhe did That which God had forbidden her to do. 
But pray, Sir, did you intentionally wait here, 
with a deſign to way-lay this poor girl, to 76 
her of the treaſures of her innocence? Will you 
permit me to aſk, if you are a Chri/tian? Do you 
know that there is a God, in whoſe ſight virgin 
purity 1s more precious than -the eſtate you 
poſſeſs? All the gems that glitter at the court 
which you frequent, are not of ſuch value to her 
as a pure mind, and faith.in the promiſes of 
God. You may there hear ſofter language than 
I talk, though. perhaps not ſo upright. —Go 
home, for ſhame, and rejoice in your diſap- 
pointment. If you are a Chriſtian, the remem- 
brance of your diſappointed evil intentions, will 
make you rejoice. What could'you have gained 
by being ſucceſsful in a deſign which would 
have ſtained your. honour, violated your con- 
ſcience, and in the iſſue diſgraced your huma- 
nity ? Go home, and repent ! To-which he 
replied, ** D n.you, Sir, who are you, who 
pretend to ſchool me : what are you to this young 
woman ?” Danie! anſwered, in his former 
gentle tone, O fye, young man! Becaule 
I undertake to defend my daughter, you would 
conſign me to everlaſting perdition ! Was it for 
this you was ſo many years at-ſchool at Weſt- 
minſter 2” — At the mention of daughter and 
Mieſiminſter, the young man began to change hs 
note. — Well,“ ſays he, (ſwearing by ns 
Maker) “you are a fine ol4 Græcian.— Hou 
came you to know that I was bred at Mol. 
minſter?“ | 

D. What did he mean by Græcian ? 

F. Such young men uſe certain cant phraſes, 
alluding to ſome venerable character; ol pernaps 


: my 
without knowing what they mean. When i 
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old friend ſaid, * my daughter, the young man 
ſpoke in French, Alle oft diablement belle!“ ſhe 
is deviliſilʒ handſome, | 

D. Deviliſply handſome | Is that the way of 
commending beauty? 

F. Why, Mam, thoſe who purſue it for 
wicked ends, we may ſay are devil;ſh, though 
. the beauty may be heavenly that excites their evil 
deſires ; for that which is moſt precious is often 
the cauſe of theft and rapine, treachery and 
murder: and ſometimes we ſee this in the inſtance 
of female charms, when the object moſt to be 
honoured and protected, is uſed with vile, and 
molt tyrannical oppreſſion. My old friend ſaid, 
« know, Sir, that your anceſtors were diſtin- 
guiſhed for heroiſm ; but it did not conſiſt in 
ſuch atchievements as the ſedudtion of young 
women. They crowned their lives with glory; 
chuſing rather to die, than give up the cauſe of 
true religion and liberty. They were renowned 
in arms; and ſuccoured the di/tre/t ; they did 
not ſeek how to render the poor unhappy, or 
deprive them of That which the world cannot 
give. Some of your modiſh companions might 
applaud your conduct, had you ſucceeded with 
my daughter: But give me leave, Sir, to ſay, 
they are bribed by their paſſions, and as criminal 
as yourſelf, You have not treated me as a friend ; 
but permit me to give you ſome friendly advice: 
and perhaps I know more of the world than you 
imagine. Marry ſome virtuous woman of edu- 
cation, ſuitable to your high rank :—if beauty is 
the object that moſt affects your heart, make 
choice of a handſome young lady, whoſe 
education hath been ſtrict, according to the 
Chriſtian faith; and be true to her, without the 
leaſt appearance to the contrary, that ſhe may be 
true to you. Throw her not into the eyes of 
other men, that you may not throw her into their 
arms,—— Encourage her not in a fondneſs of 
much company and diverſion, leſt ſhe ſhould grow 
lick of you, or you of her. There are virtuous 
women in the world ; and it is plain by your 
preſent conduct, that you think there are vicious 
ones. Perhaps you will rememember the ad- 


monition of an old man you once met in a 


grove |—If you keep a miſtreſs, as it ſeems you 
Propeſe, you will live under the harrows: if the 
: vicroufly inclined, you will be her dupe, and 
N t her in treachery againſt yourſelf. If ſhe 

ath ſentiments of virtue, her manner of life will 


Jing ber ſal; the will be miſerable : and if you 


to the prince of darkneſs ? 


have the heart of a man, the ſzeing her in diſtreſs, 
will make you wretched alſo. In the mean time, 


you muſt conceal her, as well as your children, 


and hide yourſelf from the converſation of the 
virtuous world. All diſtinctions are not yet de- 
ſtroyed! I appeal to your own heart, if in your 
preſent purſuit of falſe happineſs, you do not 
find your imagination clouded with deluded no- 
tions of pleaſure, which experience derides, and 
reaſon condemns, whilſt religion weeps at the 
evils you are drawing on your own head. The 
greater licentiouſneſs you indulge yourſelf in, the 
more inſenſible you will become to the ſolid 
tranſports of honeft love. Nor will you only en- 
danger your ſoul; it is probable your health 
alſo will become a prey. I prefume you are an 
advocate for /iberty, at the very moment, in 
the inſolence of fortune, you take for granted 
you might enſave my daughter I know that this 
is not ſo often regarded in morals, as in politics : 
but let me aſk you, if my fon, who is as comely 
a perſon as yourſelf, were to attempt to ſeduce 
your fi/ter, would you not think it as warrantable 
to ſhoot him, as you would a dog ? Where then is 
your love of liberty ? Is liberty confined to wealth 
and title? No, Sir: the pocreft ſhould enjoy it 
in ſpirit, as an emblem of that ſtate of per- 


fection, wherein the ſlavery of fin is ſubdued ; 


the chains of iniquity broken ; and men become 
the true ſervants of the true God, in whole ſervice 
only is perfect liberty /—] hope this interview 
will be for your benefit, and my comfort, even 
in death. If I make a convert of you to the love 
of truth and innocence, and your future conduct 
averts the avenging arm of Heaven, I ſhall think 
myſelf an inſtrument in the hands of God, for 
the glorious purpoſe of making you happy! If 
you continue to nurſe foul thoughts and baſe inten- 
tions; if you will be a fond libertine to play with 
your perdition ; if you will enſnare your own 
ſoul, you muſt ſtand to the event! If you will 
not cure yourſelf of the frenzy of a lawleſs ap- 
petite The young man interrupted him, by 
ſaying, ** Not ſo fait, my old friend; I meant 
nothing but as a fair bargain: I like your 
daughter, and would keep her.”—*< What, re- 
plied Daniel, in the chains of hell, to adminiſter 
No, Sir: be is a 
Chriſtian : as ſuch ſhe hopes to live and die. 
Whether I ſhall meet her in the regions of the 
bleſſed, I know not !— But this I know, that 
I live in hopes the righteous God, whom 

R 2 I have 
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I have endeavoured to ſerve, will ſuccour me, 


and preſerve my daughter I- call it a fair 


bargain : I think it would be a foul bargain. 
Under a notion of love, you mean to load me 
and my child with infamy!“ Here the good 
old man ſhed a tear. Compaſſion for the young 
man, and tenderneſs for his daughter, brought 
nature to his heart :—recovering himſelf he went 
on. — ““ J have but one, and ſhe alas a tender 
plant ! but I hope to preſerve her, till ſhe grows 
up to heaven! Were ſhe to treſpaſs, I ſhould 
think that Providence meant to chaſtiſe me with 
the ſevereſt of all trials !—TI ſhould have wiſhed 
to have adopted a beggar's brat, covered with 


filth and rags, with rheumy eyes, and ſcald 


head : perhaps I might have reſtored her to 
health, and found a ſoul capable of generous 
impreſſions. She might have cheriſhed me in my 
old age: no matter who her father might be, 
I would have been her father /—-but as my own 
dear child! mine, whom I love ſo tenderly /— 
to ſee her tumbled by a vile hand, “into a pit 
of ink ;” where ſhould I find the ſtream to waſh 
her clean again ?—Conſider, my young lord, what 
it is to be honeft, and a father to a child he 
loves!“ 

D. O mercy !- What did he ſay? 

F. My old friend, full of his ſubject, went on: 
Perhaps, you have not been uſed to hear an 
old man talk from ancient ſages ; but I can tell 
you a very wiſe perſon once faid, <* If thou 
giveſt thy ſoul the defires that pleaſe her, ſhe 
will make thee a /aughing-/tock to thine enemies, 
that malign thee.” And to ſpeak to you, who 
are young, as a prophet once did to two old ſinners, 
I muſt ſay, Beauty hath deceived thee ; Iuft hath 
perverted thine heart, and turned thine eyes from 
heaven ! You, like them, would be as cruel as 
laſcivious : not to give falſe witneſs to take away 
my daughter's temporal life; but you would 
conſign her to infamy; you would leave her to 
repentance, or everlaſting death ! Behold her there, 
and tremble ! ”—He anſwered, ** I did not expect 
to meet with a Methodiſt preacher in theſe woods! 
— My old friend replied, « No: nor, I ſup- 
| poſe, with any other preacher : therefore you 
are the more treacherous ! But know, young lord, 
that Heaven is ever watchful over its worſhippers : 
and often, in mercy to the wicked, blaſts their 
deſigns; prevents the commiſſion of foul deeds ; 
and ſaves them — from themſelves. Heaven grant 


. 


this may be your caſe; you who are the ſon of 


my much-honoured lord and patron The 
young Lord ſtarted back, and faid, “ Did un 
know my father ?”— Daniel having fo far dif. 
covered himſelf, replied, © Yes, my lord; m 
name is Daniel Faith: and your father, now 
ſleeping in the boſom of the earth, called me 
his friend — Not long before his death, as we 
were walking in this grove, in the fulneſs of his 


heart, the tears ſtreaming down his hoary Cheeks, 


he ſaid, „In ſpite of all my care, I fear my 


much-lov'd ſon, — (ever ſhall I remember his 


tears!) my much-lov'd ſon, will forget his God |” 
Theſe were his words.—I know that your con- 
duct, my Lord, correſponds with the cuſfam of 
modern young men, who rob young women, 
whom it would be their glory to protect. He 
who ruleth above, once deſtroyed a world for its 
iniquity. Heaven grant, that you may repent | 
This is my bleſſing ! Though you have acted as 
my enemy, you may be again my friend. Kind 
Providence hath furniſhed me with an occaſion 
of ſhewing reſpe& to the memory of my much- 
honoured friend and patron / O may the righte- 
ous God, for his ſake, turn the heart of his ſon, 
and guide his paths to everlaſting peace! 

D. Gracious God]! Could he reſiſt ſuch an 
admonition ? 

F. Upon this he took out his handkerchief, 
and ſhed ſome tears.—-My old friend, whoſe 
tone was already in the mournful train, then 
ſaid, ©* I perceive, my lord, there is virtue in 
your ſoul ! Will you permit me to take you by 
the hand, in token that my indignation is turned 
into pleaſure, and my ſorrow into joy? | hope 
we ſhall always meet hereafter, on terms of friend 
ſhip. My high obligations to your father, hate 
made me the more daring on this occaſion. God 
knows my heart! I wiſh to be your friend!“ 
The young lord ſtood mute for ſome time, and 
then ſaid, My good friend, you will fegte 
me !—Methinks I ſhould be happy if 1 could 
call you by a more intere/ting name!“ 

D. This was glorious on both ſides | 

F. There is a ſtrange mixture in moſt charac- 
ters : but what is the offence among men, where 
there ſhould not be a mutual forgiveneſs 7 It 
all our ſouls were forfeited by fin, and he to 


-whoſe anger they were forfeited, found out the 


means of forgiveneſs, mercy ſhould flow in ſtreams 
from the heart that hopes to find mercy-— ita 
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Who is that coming? Our John! That ho- 


veſt, alfectionate ſervant, impatient to ſee us; has 
taken a walk of ſeveral miles, for the pleaſure of 


exprefling his regard. 
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D. I am glad to find all is well af home. 


CONVERSATION X. 
0 the road Heme. * 


Story of the young nobleman continued. Converſation with him on the licentiouſneſi of modern fine men. 
Shamefulnefs of the practice of concubinage. Reflexions on the flavery of fin, and ſubjettion to the appe- 
tites. Danger to young women of truſting to generoſity. Striftneſs in imaginary honour, in preference ta 
mercy, a proof of its being of the cobweb kind, Elegy written by a lady, in praiſe of the young 


nobleman's father. | 


D. Am glad to ſee John; but he interrupted 
your tale :—who was this young noble- 

man's father ? | 

F. Lord Theodore his ſeat was at Arno. 

D. And what did the young Lord mean by 
« a more intereſting name? | 

F. When I firſt heard the ſtory, I imagined 
he intended to make ſome honourable offer with 
regard to Margaret, The tenderneſs which 
worked in his heart, on this occaſion, I appre- 
hended might raiſe his thoughts of her virtue, as 
well as of her father's. A true conſciouſneſs of 
having treſpaſſed, added to ſuch conſiderations, 
might have had ſuch an effect on a mind tinc- 
tured with generoſity. 3 

D. What became of Margaret all this time? 

F. She looked down with ſympathetic ſorrow, 
the big tear ſtanding in her lovely eyes: but ſhe 
could take no part in ſuch a converſation. She 
was the temptation, though not the fempter : and 
ber father's reſentment of the inſult offered her, 
could not but alarm her, whoſe health was ſo 
much on the decline. The candour of this 
wong nobleman, in acknowledging his fault, 
mult likewiſe have given her very different im- 
Prefiions, from thoſe ſhe received on his propo- 
ol a criminal contract. To find him ſub- 
"mk By be by one ſo much infe- 
. er ition, was no leſs new to her. The 

cene, you may eaſily imagine, muſt have 


agltat N N * 1 a 18 
ben, he thoughts gf a young woman of ſen- 


mit 


* 


D. But 8 it not ſtrange that he ſhould be 


ſo patient under the laſh ? 


F. Not if you conſider Margaret's charms ore 


one ſide, and the reſpect due to grey locks, ſo 
well matured by time and virtue, on the other: 
' theſe circumſtances, joined to an intereſting tale 


reſpecting the deceaſed lord, fixed the young 
man as it were within a magic circle. This in- 
terview terminating in ſo friendly a manner, and 
his lordſhip diſcovering that he had met with a 
very hone/t, ſenſible man, whom his late father 
had honoured, he invited Damel to his houſe. 


Upon his arrival, he addrefled him in theſe 


words: I thank you for the leſſon you gave 
me in the wd: I never received half ſo good an 


one at I eſiminſter, nor at any time ſince I was 


at ſchool, except from my father, whoſe memory 
I revere, I am ſenſible that my conduct has 
been faulty: I will endeavour to correct it. You 
may believe me when I ſay, I am glad to find 


you are ſo happy in that amiable, virtuous girl, 


your daughter | I hope ſhe will be conſtant to 


her principles; for though I was in a wrong pur- 
uit, 1 am not leſs convinced, that the path 


ſhe-is 
in, is_the true one.” —To this Daniel replied, 


„ You know, my Lord, the young men of this 
| age, afford very frequent occafions for ſuch leſ- 
ſons :, and if my ſuperiors were as zealous as I 
feel myſelf to be in defence gf our holy religion, 


What numbers might change their rule of con- 


DIS 3 (2.109 oF ac. : 
. JuR, and become friends to virtue, in ſomething 
more than theory! But give me leave to ſay, 


ſome 
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ſome ſins are privileged from being expoſed, for 
this reaſon, that “ a modeſt tongue cannot re- 
late, nor a modeſt ear receive, an account of 
them.“ The apoſtle, in alluſion to criminal con- 
-nex1ons, ſays, “ It is a ſhame even to ſpeak of theſe 
things which are done of them in ſecret ? but ſuch 
vices are become ſo familiar amongſt us, as to 
be no ſecrets : yet, when reaſon is employed as a 
lade to do the drudgery of vice, we muſt.not be 
ſurprized that men ſhould become as ſhameleſs, as 


ſlaves uſually are, when employed in the loweſt + 


offices. He that makes That his rule of life, 


which is common to beaſts, however elegant he 


may be in his vices, throws aſide the dignity of 
his nature; and deſtroys his rank among men. 
And of all follies it ſeems.to be the moit fooliſh, 


to defend vice, by pleading cuſtom, and the prac- 


tice of thoſe who act the ſame part. If this 


could give a privilege for doing whatever our 
appetites might prompt us to, without conſider- 
ing what 1s reaſonable and fit to be done, we 
might diſpand all the forces of virtue, and leave 
religion with nothing but a mere name. Vour 
Lordſhip has an underſtanding to comprehend, 
and a heart to feel the miſeries created by vice. 
What diſturbances of families What devaſt- 
ation of morals What bloody contentions, are 
created by the lawleſs commerce of the ſexes. 
"You mult fee, in what troubles the mind may be 
involved by this tranſient gratification.” “ In- 
.deed, my friend,” replied his Lordſhip, “ to 
ſuppoſe that thoſe act according to ee of 
nature, who defeat the ends of nature, and de- 
ſtroy the peace of ſociety, muſt be abſurd. I 
fear, with you, that many of us attempt to bribe 
nature to vindicate our exceſſes, inſtead of fol- 
Jowing her pure and uncorrupted dictates, as 
' reaſon and religion direct.“ Daniel continucd, 
A am glad to hear your Lordſhip acknowledge 
ſo much: do you conſider in what chiefly con- 
ſiſts the difference between one man and another? 
One uns, and another ſeeks the temptation : 
one employs his wit to adminiſter to his appe- 
| tites;;, and another uſes his reaſon to ſubdue them. 
This happens every day, with men of the' ſame 
© temper and diſpoſition, with regard t conſtitu- 
tion. Among perſons of ſentiment, the ſtronger 
, their propenſity to ſin, ſuppoſing they believe 
in _Chri/t, the ſtronger is their watchfulneſs, 
that they may not fall into a ſnare. If evil 
© Habits prompt us to fin, a good principle, and 
. che ſecret workings of the heart, afliſted by the 


{ 


. _ 


divine favour, will bring us back to our du 
We ſhew our reſolution in caſes of moral dan. 

ger, by ying from it. In the ſame degree 4; 

the paſſions are accuſtomed to ſubjeFion, then 


of dignity, nor any fear of an hereafter, would 


nerable perſonage, St. Peter, recomme 


will be ſafety. He who gives up the reing, wil 
aſſuredly be drawn into danger, and betray; 
to his enemy: he will become the priſoner of 
vice, Many a man has half perſuaded hin. 
ſelf, that he is impelled by a refiſtleſs force, 
at the very moment he is conſcious he doth not 
uſe the means he hath been taught to reſiſt ſin; 
ſtill finding in his breaſt a teſtimony of hi 
error, and a warning of the fatal conſequences cf 
It, he returns to a performance of his duty to the 
great Ruler of all things. If the mighty Lay. 
giver of the chriſtian world will judge mankind 
in righteouſreſs, how will the unrighteous ſtand 
before his throne Can any reaſoning Being 
think of this and not tremble ?— Human nature 
is the ſame in all: and in general the ſame 
cauſes produce the ſame effects. —Let a man, 


not totally given over to, what is emphatically 


called an impudent mind, be taken from evil com- 
munication, and he will become a different 


kind of Being. Many have been reformed 


by virtucus women; but never by vicious ones 


The ſame will hold in the friendſhip of men, 
and thoſe confederacies in vice, and leagues, 


which conſtitute the ordinary friendſbips of 
men of pleaſure. You cannot be inſenſible, 
that the circumſtances and ſituations of perſons, 
create the temptation, or reſtrain men fron 
ſin. A ſuppoſition that a lawleſs dere can 
be gratified, is often the cauſe that excites it. 
e allow,” replied my Lord, “ that the 
fear of a priſon, or ſome temporal evil, keeps 
many a young fellow in awe, whom no {ſe 


have held within proper bounds. Some hazard 
their necks, and many more their health, to gratil 
their appetite : and of theſe, what numbers, 


a 
conſcious of guilt and ſhame, deſpile themſelves 5 
moſt heartily! Nor does it ſtop here: we as b 

ſatiated with ſuch purſuits, and wonder at our 4 
' ſelves, and our own folly ; and yet we go of. If 
—< $9 it muſt be,” replied Daniel: © No ar m 
can ſtifle his ſenſe of good and evil; he canne a 0 
drive it from his boſom. Though be may 105 lo, 
times lull it to fleep for a time, it will . x 5 ab 
It is the mercy of God ſoliciting his return 0 k lim 
tue. You know, my Lord, when a n ſur 


nds to 
10 


> call on the Great Father of mankind, wh 
withaut reſpect of perſons, judgeth according to 
every man's work, he lets us know, that we are 
to paſs the time of our ſojourning here on earth, 


a judgment to come l And whilſt we conſider 
what our works arc, to implore the divine aſſiſt- 
ance for the amendment of our ways — Let us 
et all our hopes and fears, with reſpect to a fu- 
ture ſlate, againſt the ſolicitation of our ſenſes, 
and momentary gratifications, and then ſee if theſe 
are not contemptible and vile ! | Shall we, for 
the ſake of them, renounce an eternity of bliſs ? 
—— Shall the heir of immortality meanly and 
ſervilely, give up his birthright, and plunge him- 
ſelf into miſery? Is the ſoul immortal? Is 
there a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after 
deata? Can we by any reaſoning, or acciden- 
tal circumitance of worldly condition, change 
the decrees of eternal juſtice ? - At theſe words, 
the young man turned pale, and looked up to 
heaven, 5 

D. No wonder! What fools muſt thoſe be, 
who do not believe, or belicying do not call up 
all the ſtrength of their minds, to withſtand the 
dangers which threaten their everlaſting deſtruc- 
tin ! . 

F. Daniel went on: * Yet, alas] my Lord, 
many give themſelves up to work wickedneſs ; as 
if, in the iſſue, it would ba profitable; I ſay, 
in the iſſue; upon a ſuppoſition that every rea- 
ſoning creature thinks of ſomething more than 
the preſent moment. In the comparative view 
of goſpel righteouſneſs, and our ſinfulneſs, every 
man's heart may, with great propriety, be ſaid 
to be full of deceit: but how can common can- 
dour prevent the deepeſt bluſh, when any attempt 
1s made to argue in defence of vicious practices? 
—There needs. no abſtract reaſoning to diſcover 
that there is ſomething to be ſaid, and dene in 
tie world, by us rational, intelligent beings : 
ad he who is wiſe, will ſay it, and do it, to the 
lt of his abilities, whilſt his hour lafts.——It is 
but * hour my Lord] and the ſcene will change: 
7 will change to! That is the queſtion! 
5 r is a life to come, it muſt be happy or 
i 3 e. A man of ſenſe may conſider innocent 

his or amuſements, as play-things for his diver- 
- * enough to employ much thought 
hn, 1 ut, when he recollects haw ſhort his 
"thi will he allow himſelf alſo in guilty plea- 

» which may ſo ſoon take a ghaſtly form:? 
> 


with fear; or in other words, to fland in awe of 
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In effect theſe are ruffians, lying in wait, to 
take away his life. They will rob him of the 
treaſure of his hopes of a glorious immortality. 


Can there be a more inconſiſtent creature upon 


the earth than a man who even doubts whether 
there is any after-reckoning to be made, and 
makes no proviſion for it? If he indulges his 
appetites contrary to the expreſs command, ſup- 
poſing a life to come, of the contrary of which 
no man pretends to be ſure; if he acts againſt 
ſuch command, can he be ſaid to be in his right 
mind? In the conduct of human laws, the 
madneſs of the heart is puniſhable; and God, 
who has given man the power of governing his 
appetites, with the moſt apparent view of re- 
dcring him happy in both worlds, will ſurely 
require abemience. Men condemn themſclves ſor 
their offences againſt their Maker. If by the 
means of our paſſions and appetites, our virtue is 
tried; and by the means of virtue our happineſs 
is acquired ; if we make That a licence for fin, 
which God and Nature intended as a trial of 
virtue, is it not evident that ve revolt, and tram- 
ple on our own reaſon, ſtriving to quench the ſpi- 
rit which the Almighty hath? planted: in our 
breaſt |! — Had we no deſires which might incline 
us to do amiſs, we ſhould not be in a ftate of 
trial.” My Lord replied, But do you make 
no diſtinctions? The mercy which may be 
hoped for in the divine compaſſion, for one fin, 
may not for the ſame reaſon be expected for ano- 
ther fin, or for all fins.” “ My dear Lord, 
faid Daniel, this ig a kind of flattery too groſs 
for men of common-ſenſe.—Are not .mankind 
as ſubje& to pride, avarice, and ambition, and 
other evil deſires, as they are to luſt and ſen- 
ſuality? And may we not as well plead for the 
gratification of theſe. paſſions? Why ſhould 
not theſe be indulged: with or without reaſon, 
as well as the other? Pridc+ ambition, and 
covetouſneſs are confeſſedly great vices; under 
certain regulations they change their name: they 
ceaſe to be miſchievous to ſociety, and ſometimes + 
appear as virtues : They may be refined into ge- 
neroſity, emulation, and prudence : even luſt may 
be ſo ſuppreſſed and regulated, as to become gen- 
tleneſs and genuine love: but can the many thou- 
ſand ſuch reaſoners, pretend that their. gratifica- - 
tions are refined: to ſuch a ſtandard ? Should we. 
ſee ſuch. bad effects from them, if they were? 
The ingenious, at all times, exerciſe their wit 
to deſtroy the diſtinctions of virtue and vice; 
particularly, 
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particularly in caſes where themſelves are of- 
fenders, However compaſſionate we may be 
to ourſelves, as imperfe beings, and according 
to the nature of offences, the trueſt compaſſion 
is ſhewn by a fair and candid judgment; not 
a ſentence that flatters the ſinner, nor ſeats the 
priſoner of juſtic in the judge's chair, Woe 
is denounced againſt thoſe who call evil good, or 
good evil but ſo we call things when we judge 
ourſelves partially. We are ſtill referred to 
reaſon, as the rule of human actions; and to 
faith, to which reaſon rightly informed, will 
yield obedience. If we mean to contend for 
the prize of immortality, we muſt run the race 
that is ſet before us. If we indulge unlaw- 
fully, in this world, our enjoyments muſt coſt 
us dear :. they can be of no long contmuance ; 
for whether life be virtuous or vicious, it is 
ſhort and precarious. I talk to you, my Lord, 
as to a man who has been taught the Chri/- 
tian religion. I know your father took great 
pains to poſſeſs you with true notions of it. 
If you are engaged in the ſociety of men, 
who labour to root up all that my good Lord 
was ſo anxious to plant in your breaſt; if you 
cannot reform them, let them not deform you ; 
let them not metamorphoſe your generous mind 
into the diſpoſition of a ſatyr. You reverence 
your father's memory : you cannot at the ſame 
time ſuppoſe that he was ignorant or inſincere: 
but his thoughts and actions were totally repug- 
nant to thoſe principles which many libertine 
young men, and old ones alſo, endeavour to 
render ſubſervient to their appetites. If your 
father was wiſe, they muſt be 725i. — Vou, my 
Lord, are born alawgiver: you inherit a legiſlative 
power : would you think it right that a cauſe, 
in which the paſſions and appetites being par- 
ties, ſhould be the only evidence admitted? But 
how would you reliſh a propoſal of reſigning 
your legal authority, and conſtitute the parties, 
judges alſo ! The vicious uſe their wit and dexte- 
rity to compaſs their deſigns ; often proving, 
that “ the children of this world are wiſer in 
their generation than the children of light;“ but 
it often happens, that the better they accompliſh 
their purpoſes, the nearer they approach to the 
ruin of their ſouls.” “ Indeed, my good 
friend,” ſaid my Lord, your reaſons in behalf 
of virtue, are unanſwerable.” Daniel replied, 
you grant that evil companions pervert the 
heart: why do you not forſake them, and ſeek 
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for good ones? If you ſubſcribe: to an opinion 
contrary to the conviction of your on mind. d 
you not diſſemble, and impoſe on your friends 
as well as yourſelf? And is not this the mog 
diſgraceful, ſervile ſubmiſſion, which tyramy it. 
ſelf can impoſe on the moral freedom of the 
mind ?” My Lord anſwered, I feel the force 
of your argument, and am fully convinced, thy 
many young fellows of the preſent age, dal 

make ſuch ſacrifices : and though they are ready 
to run a man through the body, if upon any oc- 
caſion they happen to be told they lie; yet, in 
effect, they are falſe to God, themſelves, and 
the world. They do moſt emphatically lire 
lie; and ſubſtitute thoughtleſſneſs, pride, or falh, 
for principle and perſuaſion ; acting againſt thei 
judgment; affiduouſly ſeeking for reaſons to 
maintain the practice, againſt which their minds 
revolt.'”—<* Well, my good young Lord,“ (as 
old Daniel, if this be your opinion, can you be- 

ſitate a moment to abandon ſuch falſe friends? 

God knows how ſoon the day will come, when 

his judgments will go abroad into the earth 

Shall our zeal flag, becauſe theſe are not days of 
perſecution ® If our paſſage through life is made 

ſmooth and calm, ſhall we make this a reaſon 
for revolting againſt Providence ? Thoſe friends 
of yours would have their learning, ſenſe, and 
knowledge honoured, and their lives rendered 
proſperous, with a fair view of happineſs to 
poſterity : can theſe ends be anſwered without 
righteouſneſs, temperance, and attention to a judg- 
ment to come? Either theſe conſiderations make 
them tremble, or they diſcard their relgin, 
at the moment they confeſs that no govern- 
ment can ſubſiſt without it. — Where then |s 
their merit; or what ſafety can be found in 
their ſociety? Will a woman go to a brothel to 
learn chaſtity? Vice is contagious : for heaven 
ſake avoid it.—And as your Lordſhip has in- 
dulged an old man, in hearing him talk in defence 
of his faith, will you give me leave to mention 


another circumſtance, which I think of mo- 
ment ? Many of our fine folks affect to diſregard 


the ſabbath ; both themſelves and their ſervants 
acting as if it were ſet apart only for the ouigar: 
This 1s the inlet to a great part of the wickednel 


that prevails. Thoſe who are eager to worſht) 


God in truth, may be ſuppoſed eager to o 
by going conſtantly to his temple : but w. 


bey him, 
hen 


; are 
a nobleman or gentleman, and his fervans, 


negligent in this reſpect, they li 


ve in an habit 
0 
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offence, preparing deſtruction for themſelves, and, 
by their example, to the community alſo, The 
common fault with thoſe young men, who go 
ſuch deſperate lengths, as to forfeit their lives, 
when they come to the Jaſt ſad ſcene, they often 
tell us, the neglect of the ſabbath was their undo- 
ing. How many in the higheſt life, who die 
flately in their beds, upon examining their 
ſouls, might with equal propriety fay the ſame 
thing. Human nature is the ſame : and a pub- 
lic teſtimonial of a belief in a God, and obe- 
dience to his laws, is neceſſary to the preſervation 
of individuals, and to the community : a neg- 
ect in this inſtance is pregnant with moral and 

political deſtruction, and trains on temporal and 
eternal miſery. And if you wiſh to preſerve 
yourſelf and your country, be attentive to this 
part of civil and religious ceconomy.” —In an- 
ſwer to this, his Lordſhip ſaid, “I acknowledge 
that many of us act, as if rank and fortune were 
privileges of exemption from duties of ſo ob- 
vious a kind, as to be inſeparable from our con- 
dition as dependent creatures. Daniel con- 
tinued, I have obſerved alſo, how popular ap- 
plauſe has been coveted of late years, in conſtant 
oppoſition to government, as if government itſelf 
were an evil, or none of us were fit for it. 

Let who will take the reins, and be the meaſure 

ever ſo good, a formal oppoſition to it is con- 

ſtantly maintained. This ſeems to be an anti- 

chriſtian practice, and productive of temporal 

miſery, - We who are in humble life, cannot 

eaſily be brought to underſtand how evil may be 

cone, that good may come of it. Opinion and 

probity of heart, may lead men to oppoſe the 

ruling power with all the ſtrength of their rea- 

ſon : but can it be conſiſtent with truth to op- 

poſe in all caſes? An indiſcriminate reſiſtance 

of good and evil, is an attempt to deſtroy go- 

vernment, whilſt it ruins its own reputation; 

for it ſeems to militate againſt men, rather than 

meaſares. No end is noble, where the means 

are baſe: And are not all means baſe, which 

ae not founded in truth and candour ? Govern- 

ment exiſts, and is ſometimes proſperous; and 

therefore I conclude that the adminiſtrators of 

torernment ſometimes judge well. How are 

2 to be condemned when they judge ill; or 

"Fx they be puniſhed, when they act inju- 

E 1 to the ſtate, if you clamour againſt them 

times? We in humble life, I ſay, are 


appr ſ, : : 
{ret that an impatience for the emo- 
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ougght to reign in the heart of a chriſtian, 


luments of power, is the main ſpring of the 
contention : But whatever the cauſe be, we 
cannot reconcile it to the uprightneſs which 
Hur 
Lordſhip will therefore impute my zeal for 
truth, to an awful veneration for That ſu- 
preme Lord of all, who is repreſented to the 
hearts and underſtandings of men, as the God 
of truth !?-——The young Lord, ſmiling at 
Daniel's concern for the intereſt of virtue and re- 
ligion, ſaid, “ Stop, my good friend; you are 
now deſcending into the regions of politics : 
morality and religion were our ſubjects.” Daniel 
replied, ** Does your Lordſhip confider, that 
if God ſhould be in all our thoughts, and no- 
thing eſſential done without regard to his honour, 
how can our politics be ſeparated from our reli- 
gion? Can That which in private life would be 
ſcandalous, in public be honourable? Can any 
thing, which is of great importance to the pub- 
lic, be of an indifferent nature? I am not with- 
out hopes, the day is near at hand, when you, 
my Lord, will be as great and good a man, as 
was your noble father: but I never heard, he 
took any fide but That which he eſteemed to 
be true and right, and agreeable to the greatneſs 
of his comprehenſion. —Every practice which is 
againſt the faith of Chrift, tends to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of opinions and cuſtoms, which neceſſa- 
rily give mortal wounds to the hopes of a chriſ- 
tian.“ This was the ſubſtance of what Daniel 
related to me of the converſation he had with 
this young nobleman. 

D. I ſuppoſe it might have ſuited many com- 
moners quite as well. It was an intereſting 
converſation ; I hope it had its due effect; and 
as this young nobleman was ſtaggered by the 
leſſon he received in the word, Daniel's conqueſt 
would be complete in this interview: and that 
his Lordſhip, who ſeems to have ſome good prin- 
ciples of Chriſtian virtue in him, might alſo gain 
a victory over himſelf, by being ſubdued: to a 
right ſenſe of his religion. 

F. Some ſay he is become a ſober man.— But, 
alas] not Moſes nor Job, in conjunction with 
twenty ſuch honeſt men as our friend Daniel, 
can work on the minds of /tzff-nected and per- 
verſe people. It is with many in theſe days, 
as in years of old: They regard not Maſes and 
the prophets, as to the moral law; neither witl 
they be perſuaded to follow Chriſt, though they 
believe he aroſe from the dead. 
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D. I wonder that generoſity does not keep 
young men of education, virtuous. | 

F. Do you mean cha/te ? It is not every one, 
who is of a generous mind.—Truft not to gene- 
roſity : it does wonders ſometimes ; but if pru- 
dence, and a ſenſe of religion, do not reſtrain the 
ardour of youth, or the impurity of age, I fear 
generoſity is not to be truſted. 

D. The young lord was certainly miſtaken in 
his object : Margaret had as high ſentiments of 
virtue, as any dutcheſs in the land. 

F. Her father knew this; and therefore he 
treated the young nobleman, as one whom he 
wiſhed to reform, not fearful of his daughter's 
conduct. This affair was not ſpoken of till after 
her death, as it would have anſwered no purpoſe, 
but that of making the virtue of his daughter, 
a ſubject of common talk, which he wiſely 
thought ought to be avoided ; ſince to boaſt of 
virtue, can only ſubject it to be ſuſpected. 

D. He acted the part of a wiſe man, and a 
Chriſtian: but many fathers would not have been 
ſo eaſily appeaſed. 

F. Perſeverance in a good cauſe, keeps honour 

bright. The honour of an honeſt man, and a 
friend to human kind, will teach him to conſider 
what it is to be a man, a creature whoſe eſſential 
property is znf:r-mty : Such honour is not of the 
cobweb kind, for every fly to ſtick in it. Thoſe 
who are truly good, and bold in conſcious in- 
tegrity, do not ſuffer their reſentments of indigni- 
ties, to carry them beyond the bounds which ge- 
neroſity for an enemy preſcribes. But here you ſee 
the tendereſt motives of gratitude, and reſpect to 
the memory of a father, pleaded with the united 
force of tenderneſs for his own daughter, —A1l 
the world loved the good old Lord. Lady 
Friendly had great honour for him : ſhe knew 
him well, and made an elegy on the occaſion of 
his death, ſuppoſing him to have paſſed his days 
in the ſimplicity of a ſhepherd's life. 

D. Can ſhe write verſes ? 

F. If women had a proper education, we 
might find them excel generally in works that 
depend on the imagination, particularly in the 
three ſiſter arts, as they are called, poetry, painting, 
and muſic. Lady Friendly is a woman of the 
pureſt moral charaGer, heightened by piety, and 
enlivened by fancy. Her ſentiments are delicate, 
and her heart tender and benevolent. You re- 
member how ſhe treated you, on occaſion of 
your waiting on her: can you be ſurprized that 


| know, that he was a great /lateſman, an ad- 


ſhe ſhould be capable of expreſſing her ſenſibility 
of the death of a perſon of ſo excellent a charac. 
ter as Lord T heodore ? 

D. I readily grant how truly ſhe deſerve 
praiſe ; but I did not imagine ſhe had the talent 
of a poet. 

F. This is a work of nature, not of grace: 
but it is happy when the muſe is graceful, and 
piety and imagination unite their force, as in Lady 
PFriendly's heart. 

D. I have heard, that the ſpirit of verſe 
reigns much in the hearts of women, in thi 
age. I know that girls fing, draw pattern; 
for their work, and make couplets, eſpecially 
where love or diſdain are concerned, much bet. 
ter than our ru/tics can do. Do you remember 
the verſes ? 

F. In order to underſtand them, you muſt 


mirable poet, and an excellent Hiſlorian: very 
charitable, and no leſs humane. 

D. And yet not fortunate in his ſon ! 

F. Not whilſt he was living. The young 
Lord now does honour to his father's memory, 
The ELEGY runs thus: 


YE bow'rs of ARNo, (where the graces rove, 
Cave mid your ſprings, or round your valleys ploy) 
Shed all your ſweets, deſpoil each fragrant grave, 
In balmy ruins ſhroud your ſhepherds clay. 
Mourn Widow'd Graces, every pleaſure fit, 
Even Virtue mourns, for THEODOR is dead! 


That THEODORE, who whilom us'd to lead 
Your ſportive train, to wind the mazy fiream 
ho lur'd your fleps, o'er Ax Nos lawns to tread, 
And pierc'd each grove, with your enliv ning glean. 
Mourn, hapleſs ſhades ; decline each flaw it 
head ; 
The pride of Virtue, THENODORE is dead! 


That THEODORE, by ev'ry Muſe ador d; 
Whoſe filver harp, ſo often tun d their praiſe, 
Whoſe fixt attention, lib'ral arts explar'd, 
Ilha did to wiſdom laſting trophies raiſe. 
Mourn Muſes, mourn, the gentleſt ſpirit 2 
Mild Wiſdom mourn, for T HEODORE U gead: 


That THEODORE, wheſe noble boſom ele 7 
With patriot fondneſs, for his country LY ; 
He from whoſe lips, perſuaſive reaſon fiow a, | 
Whoſe poliſp'd truths could rapt attention feat 
Mourn Britain, mourn, the fir mot Patriot fe 


d 
Bright Honour mourn, for T HEODORE ” 22 
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That T HEODORE, whoſe gentle nature felt 


The pains and ſorrows that were not his own ; 
Who ne'er denied, when trembling anguiſh knelt, 
But paid with ready joy, the ſacred loan. 


Mourn mercy, meurn, the kindeft ſpirit fled, 
Soft Pity mourn, for THEGDORE is dead! 


That THEODORE, by every ſcience hail'd, 
I hoſe ſtedfaſt virtue, faction ne'er could blame; 
In whoſe warm heart, religion's truths prevail d; 
The brighteſt trophy in the faireſt fame, 
Huſh then thy plaints, thy penſſve ſtrains give 
ver, 
For THEODORE now fhines—to ſet no more / 


D. Exceedingly elegant, tender, and pretty, 
indeed !— Lady Friendly muſt have an excel - 


lent heart, to have entertained ſuch ſentiments 
on occaſion of the death of an acquaintance ; and 
be yery ingenious, to be able to expreſs them ſo 
well. 

F. We have beguiled ſo many hours on in- 
tereſting ſubjects, we are got almoſt within ſight 
of our home. — I hope, Mary, you will never for 
get this journey, nor the good which you have 
received from it. To-morrow we ſhall again 
walk in the joyful fields we have been uſed to; 
if ſo it pleaſes God, the great proprietor of 
them. I have yet much to ſay to you, before we 
part: and I hope to ftrengthen your mind, as 
well as entertain it agreeably. 


— 
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T III. 


Letter from Mary Trueman to her couſin Elizabeth Goodman. Reflexions on politeneſs, expreſſed in 


attention to diſcourſe. Virtuous love a foundation of happineſs ; and vice of miſery. The fallacy of 


women truſting to the generoſity of men in love, Story of the deluded daughter of a yeoman ; and her 
untimely death. The repentance of her betrayer, and his mournful end. Propenſity in many women to 
countenance debauched men. T he path to eternal happineſs varying with the fortunes of men. The pitt 


and reſignation of the ſoul equally neceſſary to all. 


F. I Am glad to ſee you again at home, Me- 

thinks there is ſomething comfortable in 
home, beyond all the gratifications which diſſi- 
pation can furniſh, 

D. I alſo feel myſelf happy, not only in the 
comforts of home, but that I find Fohn and his 
wife have done their part ſo well in our abſence, 
there is much to commend, and nothing to 
complain of, 

F. You are happily not given to complaint ; a 
diſpoſition which mars the bliſs of thouſands, 
who might be otherwiſe happy. I have known 
ſome very fortunate perſons, in various condi- 
tions of life, who ſeemed to complain of  ima- 
ginary evils, becauſe they were ſuffering under 
no real ones; and were therefore anxiouſly aſſi- 
duous to find out ſome cauſe for diſcontent, as 
if it really conſtituted a part of their happineſs. 

D. I readily comprehend your meaning, 
though it is a ſad proof of the weakneſs and cor- 
ruption of the heart. My firſt object is, not to 
put off till to-morrow what I can do to-day ; 
particularly with reſpect to gratitude and fidelity 


in friendſhip. I have written to my couſin Eli- 
zabeth ; and here is the letter. 


% Dear Couſin, 


Have the pleaſure to inform you, that we are 
arrived fate at home, after the moſt pleaſing 
Journey imaginable, The heavens were bright, 


= 


and the earth ſmiled. We met with ſeveral lit- 
tle adventures, but none intereſting enough to 
communicate, You know that my father is al- 
ways ready to do all the good offices he can to 
every fellow- creature. Your father and brothers 
and fiſters furniſhed us with the moſt intereſting 
diſcourſe, almoſt the whole way; and the mo- 
ments ſeemed too much on the wing, when we 
talked of our gratitude for your kindneſs : I hope 
I ſhall never forget it. Your ſentiments and ex- 
ample have made the deepeſt impreſſion on my 
mind. The thoughts of my heart are ſo much 
enlarged and bettered by your converſation, al 
the books in the world, except the Bible, could 
not have done me ſo much good, The many 
excellent leſſons I have received from my father, 
appear the more valuable, from the pleaſing drels 
in which you repreſent truth and virtue. I cn 
give you nothing in return but my poor thanks: 
yet, if I could poſſibly ſhew you my heart, I am 
ſure you would think it worth your acceptance. 
My father ſends to all of you his moſt affectionate 
bleſſing, and kindeſt ſervice, and hopes to hear 
ſoon that you are happily wedded to the man Jo 
love; and that þis next favourite, Jane, will find 
a huſband not leſs virtuous, though he ſhould be 
much younger and richer. He bids me tell 3% 
that although it is not in the human heart 0 

without wiſhes for mending our condition, yet D 
whatever ſtation of life you may hereafter be,! 


. ier 
is a great chance that you never will be 8 5 
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being bleſſed as you are with ſo excellent a fa- 
ther; adding, that ſome of the ways of life are 
very ſlippery, and others very rough ; and with 
all our caution, we need much the goſpel admo- 
nition, © Let thoſe who ſtand, take heed leſt 
they fall.” He talks with more pleaſure than I 
have words to deſcribe to you, of the hopes which 
he entertains, that you will all be very happy. 
Without any diminution of his love for me, he 
ſeems now to have ſo many more ſons and daugh- 
ters than before we made your father a viſit. 
As I know you will value his good mind towards 
you, the more anxious you will be not to ſtray 
into any path that may darken your proſpects 
in either world. In ſaying this, he knows your 
ſather will conſider him ſo much the more as his 
friend, as well as yours : I might tell you of a 
thouſand kind words more which he ſays. I 
could not delay a moment to write to you, 
though I have much buſineſs on my hands, I 
ſhall remember my promiſe when I get to Lon- 
den, where you hope I ſhall not ſtay long. God 
only knows what my fortune may be: if my 
miſtreſs proves to be a good lady, I ſhall wiſh to 
continue in her ſervice, convinced as I am that 
the number of the truly good is far ſhort of them 
of a contrary character. My father joins with 
me in our beſt reſpects and love to your father, 
and all his children: and be aſſured that I am, 
with the moſt unfeigned affection, 


Your very true friend, 


and loving couſin, 
till death, 


MARY TRUEMAN.” 
1 :!l this do 

F. Very well: you have taken my ſenſe, as 
li you lived in my heart, and knew all that was 
paſſing there, As for the reſt, Elizabeth has 
0% good an underſtanding to expect your letter 
Lould be expreſſed in more elegant terms. 

D. She has been uſed for many days to hear 
me fpeak, and lent a patient ear: I think ſhe 
will not deſpiſe my letter. I have often been in 
the company of young perſons, where every one 
ſeemed defirous of ſpeaking : my couſins on the 
contrary, were all attentive to hear. There were 
ome pauſes in their converſation ; but they were 
Senerally followed by pious or inſtructive re- 
marks, Among them who are fond of ſpeaking, 
dae often hears three or four talking and laughing 


at the ſame moment, as if the buſineſs were of 
no ſignificance, whether it be heard or not. My 
couſins ſet ſome value on what they ſay : they do 
not throw it away wantonly ; nor are they ſo 
ill inſtructed, as to interrupt others, for the plea- 
ſure of hearing themſelves talk.— 

F. All talkers, and ro hearers, is a vulgar ſay- 
ing, but often verified in ſo great a degree, as to 
offend common ſenſe, and common decency. It 
is vanity which makes people impatient of ex- 
preſſing their ſentiments; yet nothing is more 
humiliating than to ſpeak without being regarded : 
and how can that perſon expect to be heard in his 
turn, who will not hear, I have been frequently 
tempted to think, that under ſuch circumſtances, 
any confuſed ſound, which exhilarates the ſpirits, 
or confounds the apprehenſion, would do, juſt as 
well as an attempt to communicate ſentiments. — 
You will learn from your couſins what belongs to 
good manners, as well as good thoughts, expreſt 
in proper words. This will give you a habit of 
knowing what you are going to ſay ; and utter- 
ance to your conceptions in a graceful, articulate 
manner, | 

D. Does not exactneſs reſtrain diſcourſe, by 
each fearing the remark of his neighbour ? 

F. You need not be afraid: whilſt vanity pre- 
vails in the world, few will entertain ſo mean an 
opinion of themſelves, 

D. A thouſand circumſtances of what we have 
ſcen, and of the perſons we have converſed with, 
have crouded on my thoughts, ſince we parted 
laſt night, but particularly in relation to Mar- 
garet and the young lord. I have thought, that 
if ſhe had entertained no greater fear of God, 
than he had before his eyes, when he made wicked 
propoſals to her, what a different fituation ſhe 
might have been in, now that ſbe is gone to give 
up her accounts “ O my father! how this 


thought fills my mind with joy and comfort, 
that ihe had virtue to reſiſt. You know I loved 


her with much tenderneſs; and I think of her 


with a blecding heart : yet I rejoice at her eſcape 
from a bad world. 


F. Such rcflexions are awful! But what 


compaſſion have you for the young {rd himſelf; 
would not he have loſt the greateſt of all plea- 


ſures, the pleaſure of being virtuous ® Inſtead 


of doing and receiving kindneſſes from a virtu- 
ous woman in lawful wedlock, ſtampt with the 


glorious marks of a godlike approbation, he 
could only have given a looſe to voluptuouſneſs, 


and 
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and ſupprefling the moſt nobſè and generous ſen- 
timents, become a flave to conſcious guilt, and 
a priſoner of heavenly juſtice ! 

D. He had very different notions from yours, 
when he made the foul propoſal. 

F. At that period it might be ſo; but when 
he confidered calmly, bis fears and hopes more 
nearly reſembled mine than you ſeem to imagine. 
Do you ſuppoſe the powers of his mind were be- 
numbed, and his moral ſenſe of feeling loſt ? 
He happily eſcaped Margaret's charms, as Mar- 
garet Was ſuperior to his temptation, He ſoon 
after married, agreeably to divine and human 
laws, and enjoys the bright ſunſhine and genial 
warmth of a virtuous woman's ſmiles, reaping 
the golden harveſt of an innocent and untainted 
love. Inſtead of being poiſoned with the enve- 
nomed fork of fin, he now flouriſhes under the 
chearing {miles of virtue. If the health of his 
mind is preſerved ; if he looks forward with a 


pleaſing confidence, that he is acting the part 


which Heaven hath affigned him, his hopes in 
Bliſs eternal will alfo flouriſh, and he will be 
happy. | | 
D. I wonder that generoſity of ſentiment, and 
compaſſion left others ſhould be rendered miſer- 


able, do not keep more men in awe, than your 


account of things ſeems to juſtify a belief of. 

F. You often talk of the ſuppoſed GENE“ 
RoSITY of mankind !—PBe aſſured, Mary, it is 
not to be truſted, in any ſuch caſe. It is at- 
tended with too great a hazard. I can tell you 
one very remarkable tragic flory, in which I 
acted a conſiderable part. The daughter of a 
yeoman of reputation in this county, was ſeduced 
by a young gentleman. He had flattered her 


Into a belief, that he meant to marry her : and 


ſhe had great confidence in the genero/it; you 
talk of. Her father was my old acquaintance ; 
and knowing my diſpoſition, he entreated me to 
act as a mediator. This was the more arduous 
taſk, as I had been befriended by the relations 
of the offending party : I ſay offending ; for I was 
well aſſured, he was bound to protect this girl 


againſt all harm. I made him a viſit, and ex- 


poſtulated with him in theſe terms: * For God's 
fake, Sir for the ſake of your honour and re- 
putation, think ſeriouſly of this matter! What 
could be the purport of the words you acknow- 
ledge to have ſpoken ? If they were meant to de- 


cei be, how can they be juſtiſied before God? If 


they were not meant to deceive, what could be in- 
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tended, but marriage? $h4 ſays you pri, 
ſhe underſtood that you deſigned to marry her, 
Miſtakes of this kind may eaſily ariſe, whey 
there is no ſigning and ſealing + I always fuppoſe, 
that men are more liberal in proMifes, on ſuch 
occaſions, than themſelves are aware of, It wy 
not only the affection which this young women 
entertaitied for 5, but youts for her, which be. 
trayed both. Was this a ſufficient reaſon for 

to throw her off as unrthy of you? Had you 
never ſpoken to her of marriage, or made no pro- 
miſe of con/lancy, it is probable ſhe would have 
ſmothered her paſſion in its infancy. Her birth 
and education made her, in every view, too good 
to be your Hharlot nor do I find you have now 
any teaſon for not marrying her, but that her 
fortune is ſmall, In my humble way of thinking, 
Juſtice claims the more from you, becauſe it is 


ſmall if it were large, you would marry her. 


Does poverty, or narrowneſs of fortune on hr 
fide, warrant oppreſſion on yours Ho will you 
ſtand in the eſteem of the world? No crime is 
of a blacker dye, than cruelty / And cruelty to 
a woman, à woman in ſuch a taſe, is the moſt bi- 
deous ! It wears a monſtrous viſage : it murder: 
while it niles. Soft words that wound, are in- 
ſults as well as ſtabs. Ere long you will pay 
dearly for your tranſgreflion, when it may not be 
in the power of mortal man to reſtore your peace, 
or heal your wounded bofom. Reflect on this 
whole ſcene !-—Guiltleſs you found this unhappy 
girl, ſmiling in youth, in innocence, and joy: 
How do you leave her? tainted, oppreſſed with 
guilt, and overwhelmed with ſorrow, of which 
you are the cauſe! Conſider, Sir, what mourn- 
ful conſequences may follow! She will not ac- 
cept the wages of iniquity ; — you can make her 
no ſatisfafien, but by marriage ! Lou left no 
means untried to gain an artlefs maid; and neu, 
betrayed by your love, and her confidence in jm 
honour and generoſity, you leave her — to per 15 
I would not ſtand in your place for all the 
world |! You aſk my opinion, and I give t 
with the freedom and candour, which I truſt [ ſhall 
always ſhew to the end of my life. Think 9 
the day may come, when theſe very ſtones © W. 

prate of your miſdoings,” and your pangs be . 
Harp as a two-edged ſword. Perhaps you do _ 
know what miſchief you have done —1 f 

heard her mournful tale; I have ſeen the 1 < 
ſobs which ſhake her ſoul : her father” pillow y 


wet with briny tears; and her ford greek 


8 


prevents the utterance of her griefs! Reflect on 
our conduct: if you had no hone/t meaning, was 
all the profuſion of the love and teuderneſs you ex- 
preſſed in your letters, to purchaſe the tranſient 


pleaſure of the poſſeſſion of her injured perſon ? 


O ſhame / ſhame /— that man ſhould fawn and 

atier, and mean——What ſhall I ſay ?—mean to 
be a villain! You will pardon me, Sir — That 
ſome men, in ſuch caſes, act like willains, you 
muſt grant. Curſed be the pleaſure which is 
| dyed ſo deep in guilt, and creates ſo much pain 
and forrow ! 

D. You ſpoke in good earneſt. Surely this 
was enough to melt his heart, and awaken it to 
a ſenſe of his miſdeeds, if he had any heart or 
underſtanding. | 

F. So the generoſity of yours may incline you 
to think : it certainly made ſome impreſſion on 
his mind, for he ſhed a tear; but went away, 
like the young man in the goſpel, ſorrowful, for 
he had great riches ; and therefore not reſolution 
enough to act right. There are ſome men, who 
are ſo little acquainted with themſelves, as not 
to diſtinguiſh the dictates of their reaſon, from 
thoſe of their paſſicns, He might think, upon the 
who/e, that of two ſuppoſed evils, marriage would 
be the greateſt : whereas, the contrary was ſo 
apparent to me, that I believe he would have 
been made happy. The more we diſtinguiſh rea- 
lon from paſſion, the wiſer we are: and the 
cloſer we follow reaſon, the more virtuous we 
become, In the preſent caſe, this young man 
bad gidtified his ſinful deſires, at the dreadful cet 
of a young woman and having ſo far beaten 
down the barriers of virtue, his next ſtrong paſ- 
lion Was avarice, pride, or ambition; whichever 
it might be, it ſeized his heart: and when he 
Ihould have repaired the injury, and done juſtice, 
his underſtanding was blinded ; he choſe the con- 
Tay part; he conſidered what was moſt pleaſing 
hf; and not That which was right in the 
light of God / 

D. I ſuppoſe he called it prudence : and his 
Parents and friends might think, every woman 
"at treſpaſſes, no matter who the tempter is, 
Glerves fuch treatment; — though men paſs unpu- 
Me 
# You ſhall hear the event: it is probable 
” parents acted upon the principle you. men- 
1 h . ' That the children F this world are wiſer 

'0err generation, than the children of light ;” 
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cheeks redden with ſhame, whilſt -indignation 


they act con/;/tently for this world: and ſuppoſing 
there is no God, or no account to be given after 
death, they regard not the miſery of others. But 
this not being the caſe, what breaſt-plate can he 
wear, whoſe quarrel is not juſt ?— Though he 
ſhould be fortified in tempered ſteel, yet ſtill his 
boſom will be open; and his name blaſted by 
mortal breath. May it not be called high impru- 
dence to treſpaſs againſt ourſelves? Is it not 
folly, or madneſs, to ſuppoſe our actions are not 
as open as the ſun's beams, when darted forth in 
all the glory of meridian brightneſs! Can they 
imagine that the Almighty will be an idle ſpecta- 
tor Will they ſay, Tuſh ! God careth not: 
nothing will happen : that which we ſee with 
our eyes to-day, will be the ſame to-morrow !” 

D. The contrary is ſo true, we are abſolutely 
ignorant what to-morrow will bring forth. 

F. The continual changes and chances of this 
life, give daily proof, that there is no ſecurity, 
but in thinking well, and doing right ; and accord- 
ing to That meaſure, which we believe to be the 
rule of eternal juſtice and mercy f— That ſhame- 
faced ſpirit, which mutinies in a man's boſom, 
will not ſuffer him to do wrong unpuniſbed ! 

D. Did this young man make no conceſſions? 

F. No other than that he would make her a 
proper allawance, but could not poſſibly think of 
marrying her, as he ſhould 4:/oblige his friends, 
and mar his fortune. She, on the other hand, 
was in no want of a decent ſupport, ſuch as vir- 
tue is always contented with ; and therefore 
would not accept his offer. Grief for ſuch ill 
treatment, threw her into a conſumption, and ſhe 
died in a few months after; leaving a leſſon to 
young women, to be cautious whom they truſt ; 
and particularly when they love the man that 
woos them. | 

D. O mercy | What is become of him? 

F. He was the molt unhappy of all mortals : 
he conſidered himſelf as the murderer of this young 
woman, in return for the love ſhe bore him. — 
Well may you look ſad, Mary! I hope you 
will learn both fear and caution : and where yore 
are moſt partial, there to be moſt on your guard. 

D. You fay, he was the moſt unhappy of 
men! Is he dead? | 

F. He was almoſt raving, with a conſciouſneſs 


of having acted baſely. When I ſaw him, a few 


months before his death, he ſaid, O my friend, 
how ſhall I baniſh from my heart, the remem- 
brance of my. dear Caroline. === How ſhall I 

| forget 


ain 


forget the parting ſcene ! The recollection of 


her boſom heaving with ſorrow, when I took my 
laſt farewel, has plunged a dagger into my own : 
my hard heart hath broken hers. Her words ſtill 
ſound in my ears, It is but to die,” ſays ſhe, 
* though it be a death of torture! —Though 
you will not be my huſband, I will be your 
friend ! yet never to ſee your face again, upon 
any terms but thoſe of juſtice and honour. With 
my laſt breath will I pray for your proſperity | 
If it is the decree of Heaven, that I ſhould be 
thus chaſtiſed, thy will, O God, be done 
I bid farewel to all the charms of blooming youth, 
and all this world's joys *— May the remembrance 
of my ſad fate, never diſturb your breaſt, unleſs 
it ſhould. bleed with penitential ſerrow, to waſh 
away your guilt, and prepare your ſoul for hea- 
ven !—Farewel — my unkind, cruel Francis, 
farewel !“ In relating this ſtory, he burſt into 
tears, and after ſome time went on, „Het ſor- 
rows ſtreamed from her eyes, whilſt her fond 
heart ſwelled high, and forbad the utterance of 
more. Such, my friend, were the bleſſings which 
this generous girl beſtowed upon me, ungrateful 
and criminal as I am !-—O what a falling-off was 
mine, from her, whoſe love was of fuch con- 
ſtancy and gentleneſs! Would to God I had 
taken your advice! The remembrance is now 
armed with arrows, which pierce my ſoul : and 
where ſhall I fly from the torrent of my troubles | 
I hear ſhe ſtruggled with her ſorrows, as if ſhe 
meant to live in ſpite of my unkindneſs ; but fo 
it could not be. Soft was the muſic of her 
tongue : there was melody in her grief, which 
charmed the ſtanders- by: it was exprefled in 
ſuch charitable terms, taking all the fault upon 
herſelf, whilft they liſtened to her ſorrow, it be- 
came their own ! Her parents now droop and 
hang their heads, curſing the cauſe of their dear 
daughter's death! O how dark is my bofom | 
A murderer condemned by law, by law is exe- 
cited : ſo far he makes atonement. What then 
an ? How ſhall 7 do juſtice? How cleanſe 
my mind from this foul fain? O what infatu- 
ation feized me, when I might have ſaved poor 
Caroline from the grave | Shall I complain of 
parents | Alas | they ſaw my fault with partial 
eyes, and could not judge of the ſeverity which 
my ſenſations might create hereafter, She 7s 
gone! irrevocably gone | The proudeſt trophies 
of monumental praiſe, can but faintly deſcribe 
her fidelity and truth, Her ſoul ſeemed to have 
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no blemiſh but her exceſs of love for me, Surely 
ſhe hath made an offering which Heaven accept; 
and grant me, O merciful Father of manking, 
the repentance which her laſt ſweet words in. 
plored on my behalf, if there i merey in heaven 
for ſuch a wretch as I am] You weep, Mary] 
You muſt not be ſurprized that he ſhould tal 
thus: this poor man was ſo much ſhocked, his 
reaſon was ſoon after impaired. He was often 
ſeen walking by himſelf, and burſting into an 
agony, crying out, O Coroline, Caroline! | 
was thy murderer !”— Then he wept. —Hle {: 
dom ſlept for above two hours at a time; and a 
certain as he awoke, the ſame thoughts recurred 
to his mind. His eyes looked hollow, his lips 
wore a livid paleneſs, as if he withered at the 
heart, His friends carried him into ſcenes of 
merriment; theſe made him figh the more. 
What could they do with him, or he with him- 
ſelf? He ſoon after died with melancholy. 

D. This was a ſerious buſineſs indeed, and 
ſhould be a leſſon to young men, how they act in 
ſuch circumſtances, ſeeing there is One above, 
whoſe judgment cannot be bribed. Alas, my fa- 
ther | my heart bleeds for them both. She early 
paid the debt due to Nature and penitential for- 
row: he was tortured with the anguiſh of a d 
guilt : firſt, for ſeducing ; next, for deſerting the 
object of his love: and it was right that he 
ſhould be doubly puniſhed. 

F. All offenders are objects of compaſſion as 
well as reprehenſion. His ſorrows we may hope 
worked out his repentance. I fear there ar 
ſome, whom the death of half a dozen women 
in the ſame way, would ſcarce produce à ſigh. 
You ſee when virtue is forgotten, how little de- 
pendance can be made on any ſuppoſed generifii}, 
either to prevent evils, or to cure them : though 
it is to be preſumed, that this gentleman did not 
really apprehend, at the time of his tranſgreſſion, 
that he was acting as the murderer of this young 
woman. 

D. But when he refuſed marriage, he was n 
concerned ſor the event, whether ſhe died ot 
not. n 

F. It is one thing to think of a particular 
evil of ſuch a kind, and another to ſtifle the 
thoughts of what may happen | Even 1 
threatenings of eternal puniſhment, do 46 25 
vent us from ſin. O Mary, tow ſtrange'y alt 
we fallen J 


D. Would to God that this we-e not true. 


AS 
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As to the young woman, would it not have been 
lar better for her, if ſhe had followed the advice 
of her. Saviour, “ Go, and in no more,“ than 
have reſted her confidence in a wretched mort il, 
who had ated fo baſe à part in taking advan- 
taze of her weakneſs, to leave her, as if ſhe had 
been a common mercenary harlot ! O ſhame !—— 
[t is true he ſuffered ſeverely.— What melancholy 
events attend the lawleſs commerce of the ſexes | 
F. Moſt truly melancholy they often are |! 
If fin had brought no death into the world, but 
That which is temporal, it would not have 
worn ſuch a dreadful viſage : but if eternal mi- 
ſery is the wages of ſin unrepented of, let us 
view it with a double horror, and guard ourſelves 
with care! The paſſions often aſſume the cha- 
racter of virtue: and when the heart is ſubdued 
by tenderneſs, good is often done; but if ſuch 
tenderneſs apparently leads to ſin, or ſubmits 
to a criminal action; it is not in the nature of 
things, for the event to be happy. Repentance 
or puniſhment muſt follow guilt. The Spaniſh 
lady murdered her ſeducer (a): Caroline died for 
the love of hers. Whether it was from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of her own tranſgreſſion; the impreſ- 
ſion ſhe received of the perhdy ſhe had expe- 
nienced, or a high ſenſe of honour ; ſtill ſhe 
could not think of giving herſelf in wedlock to 
any other man, but yielded herſelf up a victim 
to death, | 
D. In the laſt caſe, ſurely ſhe was to blame. 
F. You find in the iſſue as much ſenſibility on 
the part of the man, except that he repented 
when it was too late to ſave her from the grave. 
We may hope, however, that his repentance 
ſaved his ſoul from that perdition, which ingra- 
titude in love, aggravated by artful ſeduction and 
falſchood, may lead a man to expect. Alas, my 
dear Mary ! how ſeriouſly ſoever you and I may 
talk of ſuch matters, offences of this kind are 
not rare: too many, who ſhould know what good 
and evil, mean, give themſelves a boundleſs lati- 
tude without remorſe : and yet, as I have told 
you, they are not hunted out of human ſociety, 
but ſometimes received with high marks of di- 
ſtinction. | | | 
D. Is it poſſible that virtuous women can 
ſtew a ſincere regard to ſuch wicked ſeducers |! 
F. I am ſorry to tell you, it is more than 
Pollble, Many women a&, as if men the moſt 
Wing in iniquity, with reſpe& to the lawleſs 


You, II. T 


commerce of the ſcxes, had the better title ts 
their countenance and favour on this account. 

D. You mean forlifh women. | 

F. Some, I ſay, are ſuch bad interpreters of 
men's actions, as even to prefer him who has tref- 
paſſed moſt; as if it were enough that he had been 
a lover, however ſhameful his*condutt might be 
towards the object of his love. There is alſo 
another reaſon; the vanity of ſome women is 
ſuch, it leads them to think, they can ſix the dl 
himſelf to truth and conſtancy, though they 
have not ſenſe enough to know, that next to the 
practice of evil, is the giving it ch tenance. 

D. Can they be called chriſtians who judge 
after this manner? Have they juſt notions of 
reputation, honour, humanity, or any thing elfe 
that is ſacred? 

F. You ſee the force of cuſtom and opinion, 
joined to a corruption of heart, Theſe depend 
on a right ſenſe of good and evil, and the ſacrifice 
of a contrite heart. If the fair image of virti 
ſtood in every corner of our ſtreets, ſmiling with 
all the force of the moſt enchanting beauty, 
chaſtening by her precious attribute of modeſty ; 
the reſpect we ſhould ſhew- her, would be only in 
the degree that our manners were candid, juſt, 
ſober, and temperate, Where avarice or ambition, 
vanity or ſplendor, is the ruling paſſion, our 
being capable of enjoying the glorious proſpects 
of immortality, avail but little towards paying 
the honour due to virtue. It is not rank 
nor condition which exalts the mind: How 
often have I contemplated a brilliant equipage 
with ſorrow and compaſſion, knowing the poſ- 
ſeſſor to be cruel and unjuſt ; a ſlave to his appe- 


.tites, or devoted to his pride and folly. Theſe 
being deeply rooted, even the advantages of po- 


verty, and the bleſſings of afflition, can hardly 
reſtore us to a juſt ſenſe of our own, abort H- 
neſs. | | 5 
D. Advantages of poverty, and bleſſings of 
affliction, my father | 

F. Yes, Mary : do you not perceive, that the 
leſſons which virtue teaches, and on which a 
happy eternity depends, are oftentimes beſt learnt 
under the cha/tening hand of Heaven? The gen- 
tle ſmiles of Providence, that chear the hearts 
of the virtuous poor, are often denied to the 
rich. If the happieſt country is That which 
has the moſt virtue in it; thoſe who have the 


greateſt portion of virtue, ſtand moſt diſtin- 


(a) Vol. I age 242, 
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guiſhed, . Whatever time produces to light, the 
ways of heaven are paſt finding out, though we 
have the ſtrongeſt evidence that the government 
of the world is in the hands of the Almighty. 
The true children of God aſpire at glory: Some 
reach it by the diſtribution of their plenty, and 
their care for the preſervation of their fellow- 
creatures: others by their virtue in humble life, 
and their ſubmiſſion to the pleaſure of him who 
is the father of us all. It is the Juſt of the eye, 
and the pride of life, which war againſt us. 
Evil habits deſtroy in our minds, the very ability 
of diſtinguiſhing good from evil. It is the pro- 
perty of ſplendor to dazzle the eyes; and poverty 
frequently obſtructs the ſight : virtue may be 
aſſiſted by both, though ſhe depends on neither: 


Her throne is ſeated in the heart, whether of 


the prince, or beggar. Thoſe who have ſeen, and 
heard, and thought as much as myſelf, find it 
no very difficult taſk to ſtrip the world of its 
diſguiſes. Court truth with an honeſt heart: ſhe 
will chear you with her ſmiles; and by the 
bright rays which ſurround her, guide you in the 
paths to everlaſting peace, 

D. But how, my dear father, am I, being ſo 
young and ignorant, to acquire ſuch a ſuperiority 
over the world, when you confeſs that your 

knowledge is the effect of much thought and 
experience? | 

F. In the buſtle of refort, and the various 
commerce of mankind, while we acquire expe- 


e 


rience, a thouſand: evils invade us: the arrow; 
of iniquity fly around, and the aged receive many 


a wound, which youth hath yet avoided. If 


in the early ſeaſon of life, the ſeeds of virtue 
are duly ſown in the heart, and we water the 
plant, it will take root, grow up, and ſhelter 
us from the ſtorms of life. It will deſend 1 


from the follies and iniquities to which advanced 


age is ſubject. To learn how to avoid eu, and 
to do good, is to enjoy the choiceſt gift which 
Heaven beſtows on mortals. It is a prelude to 
That | ſweet ſecurity, and uninterrupted pena, 
which flows from the pure fountain of forbea. 
ence from all fin. He who arrives at this, makes 
his age honourable, and ſtamps his life with a mark 
of glory! Learn, O my daughter, to think that 
youth is as much the time of virtue, as the ſeaſon 
of grey hairs. Submit gracefully to evils you can- 
not remedy ; and rejoice in hope the time of re. 


ward is drawing near, when all the fond diftinc- 


tions we now ſee, will vanith like a cloud before 
the morning ſun. Think of the ſcorpron fling: 
which tortured the heart of poor Caroline: treach- 


erous friend, who ſo far from being generous, wa 


ungrate ful, unjuft, and cruel. Thus ſhall you 
avoid the melancholy end of either of them. 

D. Both paid the debt of penitential forrow: 
and we may hope thoſe bitter tears pleaded at 
Heaven's high throne, by the mighty Interceſſor 
and Redeemer of the world, have obtained theic 
pardon. 


CONVERSATION H. 


Eha/lity and the love of liberty diſplayed in the flory of Virginia, killed by her father. The calm reſentment 
of a gentleman wha knew his wife to be falſe. Story of a Galatian princeſs. Condudt of Scipio 
towards a lady, whom he had taken captive. Chaſtity of Antiochus under an impreſion of Wn. 
Fidelity of one of the kings of Solamin. Henry VI. of England his diflike of the female dreſs of hy 
time. Chaſtity of a yeoman of the guard to Charles II. Story of the chaſtity and reſolution of @ prin 
Chriſtian. Story of the daughter of a clergyman diſtinguiſhed for chaſtity, honour, and candaure 


D. JLCaanot heartily reconcile myſelf to the 

opinion, that a mad woman can coun- 
tenance an inpudent man. Can ſhe preſerve her 
;FharaQer pure in one inſtance, and wound it in 
F. I do not wiſh you ſhould know ſo much of 


the world as I do: yet, the more you kao, fr 
more guarded you may be, not only Roe! : 
offence in your own perſon, but to judge ® 
properly with regard to others. You _ 
with what calmneſs Margaret's father beha 


D. I do not mcan that a woman ſho aut- 
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ontragrauſly virtuous 3/ but as a Chriſtian in heart, you f Do not diſturb yourſelf: 1 knew ſhe win 
conſider a viciaus man, as an object the ought to a whore,” Walk | WETTED 
ſhun, and not court his acquaintance; and en- D. But I ſuppoſe he would never receive her 
deavour to reform him, not ſhew him any coun- again as the wife of his bcſom. 
tenance . F. He caſt her off as ſpittle e 
F. Moderation and forbearance are eſſential to D. He muſt have been acquainted with her 
zur religion, —An ancient Roman (a), onceflew wickedneſs, and loſt all regard for her, before he 
his own daughter (5), rather than deliver her could treat a matter of ſuch a nature ſo ludi- 
up, leſt ſhe ſhould have been a prey to luſt? crouſly, | 171 BY 
D. Slew his own daughter 1 4 F. So one would imagine. Another gentle- 
F. It was the effect of deſpair; for the judge man having diſcovered a wicked correſpondency 
on the bench (c), was the party who ſought the carried on by his wife, treated her as a harlot, 
maid as the object of his deſire, aud had given with equal contempt, though in a different man- 
ſentence that ſhe was born a fave to a certain ner. He was not conſtantly at home ; but 
man, a creature of his, who claimed her as his when he flept with his wife, he always left a 
property. This was the ſtratagem uſed to get her guinea on the table. Having done this very 
into his hands. — Do you think the father did often, ſhe aſked him, „Pray, my dear, what is 
well! 5 | the meaning that you always leave @ guinea on 
D. Can it be well for a man to kill his own my drefling-table?” He ealmly anſwered, © T hat 
daughter! He might act right according to his ts the price which I uſually give my miſtreſſes: at 
heathen notions, once diſcovering his knowledge of her evil prac- 
F. He was an heathen : but you ſec he had tices, and his contempt of her; no longer re- 
high ſentiments of honour z and his indignation, garding her as the partner of his joys and ſor- 
excited by ſuch a violation of liberty, drove him rows,” the virtuous wife of his boſom ; but the 


: 


to this ſad extremity. - Creature of his gratification; a mere profiitute. 
D. I ſee that women have been the cauſe o D. This repreach muſt have ſtung her to the 

much miſchicf in all ages: but what was the Heart, if ſhe had any heart to feel a ſting. 

conſequence of this murder ? 1 F. She confeſſed her guilt: and after much 


F. It coft the judge his life, and brought repentance, made her peace; deſiring to live a 
about one of the greateſt revolutions the Roman recluſe life, as-a token of her ſincerity. 
tate ever knew, Such was the virtue of thoſe D. It is well if ſhe remained ſincere. 
ancient people at that time. How might the F. Such inſtances prove the coolneſs of fome 
lame ſpirit, regulated by the Chriſtian law, -ac- men's tempers, on theſe trying occaſions : with 
compliſh a reformation | You ſee what a high others it operates very differently. I have heard 
opinion has been entertained of chaſtity, even my maſter ſay, he had daily ſeen two or three 
in the pagan world; and what reſentments the perſons lying dead in the ſtreets of Liſbon, ſup- 
vile attempt of a great vicious man, raiſed in a poſed to be killed on occaſion of criminal cor- 
father's breaſt, You may alſo conſider the ſacred reſpondence (4). Theſe murders were com- 
love of a virtuous father, for a good daughter. mitted by huſbands or relations, in defence of 
This conduct proceeded from the innocence of the their rights and honour ; though perhaps the 
*pprelled ; and if this ſenſe be worn off the mind, murderers violated other men's rights. The 
"ontnency may become as familiar as any other conduct of a Galatian princeſs (e) was braver. 
ln. The known viciouſneſs of a woman, or the She was much diftinguiſhed for chaſtity, as well 
all temper of a man, may operate in a very diffe- as beauty. Being taken prifoner in war by the 
ent manner, I have heard of a huſband, who Romans, the centirr ion (f) into whoſe hands ſhe 

ing his wife in bed with his acquaintance, fell, tried all the arts of petſuaſion to gratify his 


improperly called his Friend, cried, Fack, is it wicked deſires: theſe proving ineffectual, ke 
| : made 
Y Virginius, a Roman ſoldier of renowned probity. (3) Firginia. | N 
0) Appius Claudius, the Roman decemvir. (4) About 1729 this was the caſe. -- © 


e) C biamara, the 
the leſſer Aba. 


VA captain, or commander of an hondred. | n "ONT". 
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wife of Oriagon, a prince, or great man, among the Gallo Grecian, or Galatians, in 
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made uſe of force. Soon after; an opportunity 
offered of the lady's being ſent home, and the 
centution attended her to the place where the 
price of her ranſom was to be paid. While he, 
with a ſlender guard, was weighing the gold, ſhe 
commanded her attendants. to draw their ſwords 
and. kill/him: This being done, ſhe cut off his 
head with her own; hand, and hiding it under her 
robe, ſhe carricd it to her huſband ; and expreſſing 
her , indignation for the outrage which had been 
done her, threw it at his feet, thus barbaroufly 
though nobly ſuſtaining the honour of her ſex. 

D. If ſuch a fierce reſentment were permitted 
by the laws of Chrift, every woman of virtue fo 
offended, would have better reaſon for it, than 
for a man to kill his daughter, to prevent her 
falling into bad hands. iF 

F. Chriſtians are warranted- to flay in their 
own defence, as ſome Chriſtian uomen have done 
on ſuch occaſions. A huſband, who kills a 
man, or even his own wife, when taken in adul- 
tery, is generally pardoned z the act being ſup- 
poſed the effect of the higheſt wrath, and ſudden 
provocation. As for the reſt, many a man has 
been hanged for a rape: and therefore we ſtand 
in no need of ſuch private vindictive {juſtice as 
the Galatian lady ſought. — Another Roman 
leader, of greater note (a), did not aſſume the 
right of a conqueror, with regard to a young lady 
of great beauty: on the contrary, he is extolled 
to the ſkics for not doing That, which if he had 
done, he ought to have been branded with. in- 
famy, as an execrable villain. Many have ac- 
quired fame for actions merely not criminal. 

D. You talk of the right of conqueſt ! Can 
any thing make wrong to be right? If. inſtead 
of a great lady, ſhe had been the daughter of a 
peaſant, I think. the caſe would have been ex- 
actly the ſame. Fl 

F. I agree. with. you that the r:1ghts' of human 
nature, and the reſpect we owe to each other, as 
required by the laws of God, are prior to all 
conſiderations of rank or condition. If people 
had wit and virtue enough. to think ſo, Mary, 
we ſhould ſoon ſze the world reformed. At pre- 
ſent, riches abuſed: on one fide, and poverty nat 
patiently ſubmitted to on the other, are frequent 
. Cauſes of the lawleſs commerce of the ſexes.. 

D. O curſed power of gold! 


F. A curſe it often, proves. [I have read of 
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many inſtances of great eontinence, among ng the 
ſirſt and moſt renowned perſons of the earth, the 
memory of Which is preſerved, and ſet up in: 


more exalted view; as fuch perſons, from the un. 


bounded power which their ſituation gave them, 
have been under ſo much the greater temptation 


to tranſgreſs. A Grecian king (5), perceiving in 
himſelf a ſtrong paſſion for the prieſteſs of Diana, 


retired for a time that he might the better 1. 
ſtrain himſelf. Vou have read in the ſacred 
writings of ſuch an imaginary: deity as Diana, 


to whom the heathen world paid divine honours, 


They called the moon by this name alſo, probs- 
bly in oppoſition to the /n, which creates 3 
burning heat. You remember my maſter's yerſs 
on occaſion of his walking on the fide of the 


lake, ſome lines of which. allude to this ſubjec. 


The heathens, aſcribing to this ſuppoſed being 
this pcculiar attribute, paid her divine honours, 
proving how highly they revered chaſtity, This 


king left his palace, leſt he ſhould be tempted 


to violate the purity of that ſacred order, —They 
alſo give an account of one of the kings of Sola 


min, who uſed to expreſs his aſtoniſhment, that 


any man ſhould violate his marriage vow, when 
if the wife were to be guilty, it would throw 
him into rage and torture of mind,——]n later 


times, we find that our King Henry. VI. was te- 


markable, for his cha/tity ; wiſhing at leaſt that it 
ſhould be ſupported as a virtue, Obſerving ſome 


reprimanded them.. 


D. Few kings, I believe, 


ladies at court with their boſoms uncovered, be 


in theſe days, are 


ſo reſerved as this prince, and your matter 
friend, whom you mentioned to me (c). What 
particular inſtance have you heard of in common 


life 


F. Virtue doth not proclaim her own deeds 
at the houſe-top. A yeoman of the guards to 
Charles II. was tempted by a great lady, one of 
the king's miſtreſſes, who was very importunate 
with him: at length he ſaid, © Madam, a 
married e as if he had concluded, that th! 


chriſtian © 
F. And have added, 


's 
: : 


(5) Antiochus, the third king of Macedon... _: 


0 W : This affair 
"reached the ears of the king, who was not f 
nowned for his chaſlity: but he ſent for the man; 


(c) See page 32. 


conſideration. would be ſufficient to reſtrain he 
as it did imſelfſ. 


D. Might he not have ſaid, Madam, I am 


com- 
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commended him highly; told him, that he re- 
ſpected the virtuous; and advanced him to a ſu- 
perior office. In Scotland, the people were 
wont to be awed in a high degree, on a religious 
principle. In ancient days, in Sweden, they 
thought of adrltery, as we think of parricide, or 
murdering a father ; ſomething ſhocking be- 
yond deſcription. The Danes were formerly very 
fri, eſpecially in obliging a man to marry the 
woman he had ſeduced. There are nations in 
in the world, in other reſpects leſs poliſhed than 
ourſelves, whoſe lives are never ſtained by adul- 
t:ry, When once their hands are joined, it is 
ſich a token of mutual fidelity, that no in- 
ſtance is found of its being violated. Such 
virtue, Mary, gilds the roof of the cottage, 
and makes homely fare ſweeter than all the 
viands which cookery has invented : it beguiles 
the hours of &fe, beyond all the laboured inven- 
tions of modern. amuſements ; and takes out 
the ſting from the expectation of death. 

D. Is it not wonderful, that any ſhould be 
norant of this advantage? — But among all 
theſe ſtories of Tings and princeſſes, yeomen and cot- 
tagers, do you think that any ſtand upon ſuch ho- 
nourable record as the celebrated Jeſeph? 

F. He acted, indeed, like a faithful fervant to 
bis maſter, and his G he proved his title to 
the confidence repoſed in him: he was favoured 
beyond the common race of the ſons. of men; 
and lived and died under the ſmiles of Heaven. 

D. Were the fir/t Chriſtians diſtinguiſhed for 
their chaſtity ? | 

F. Very highly. have read of a plot which 
ſome heathens formed againſt the chaſtity of a 
certain young Chri/tian. They bound him with 
hiken ſtrings, in ſuch a manner, that he had but 
one way left to extricate himſelf. 

D. May I aſk what it was ? 

F. He bit out his own tongue, and ſpit it in 
the woman's face, Imagine what the torture 
was on his fide, and the horror on hers ! 

D. Good God! Surely a Chriſtian only could 


have thought of ſuch an expedient, or executcd' 


it with reſolution, in the defence of his chaſtity, 
which no doubt he prized beyond his life. 

F. The admonitions given us in regard to this 
true virtue, are numerous: & Make a cove- 
naut with. thine eyes, not to look on a mad; un- 
derſtood to be with evil deſires; and we may 
conſtrue it with reſpect to both ſexes : not on 
beauty, left thy deſires ſhould be evil: we arc 


accordingly admoniſhed, net ts gaze on another 


mans wife — nor ſtumble at the beauty of a wo- 


man. 
Di. Theſe are ſtrong expreſſions, 

F. They are founded on a knowledge of the 
human heart, and calculated to prevent the folly 
of it, which leads to fin and ſorrow. We are 
taught by the Chriſtian law, He who looketh 
at a woman to luft after her, hath committed 
adultery already with her in his heart.” 

D. This, I preſume, is to be underſtood of in- 
tentions or evil deſigns. 

F. It is not my buſineſs to guard you in one 
inſtance only; but I remind you, that if in 
this you fail, you beat down the barrier, which 
guards all the other virtues. Experience has 
taught mankind, that where the fences of chaſ- 
tity have not been preſerved, the ſoul has been 
deſpoiled of its greateſt treaſure : and in this 
caſe, what virtue can be expected? I re- 
member the daughter of a clergyman in this 
neighbourhood ; her name was Diana Pure. 
She had been well educated, and ſtedfaſtly be- 
lieved in the religion of Chriſt; nor was ſhe leſs 
amiable in her deportment and addreſs. She was 
a miſtreſs of her needle, and underſtood the arts 
of houſewifry. Her father's living was but a 
bare ſupport ; and he died without making any 
proviſion for her. After a ſeries of croſs acci- 
dents, ſhe found herſelf in great diſtreſs, inſo- 
much that ſhe would have gone into ſervice, in 
any reputable family ; but her education, and 
the delicacy of her perſon, were exceptions to- 
her ſuppoſed ability for doing any kind of 
drudgery. In this ſituation ſhe took the reſolu- 


tion to apply to Mrs. Felix, a neighbouring; 
gentlewoman, and a relation of Mrs. Bliſs, your 


lady, and implored her mercy. Mrs. Felix, 
who was a widow of ſome fortune, heard her 
ſtory with attention; and after making enquiry 
into her behaviour,. where ſhe had lodged, ad- 
mitted her into her family. She engaged to 
work with her ucedle, and perform ſome offices 
in the province of the houſekeeper, at whoſe ta- 


ble ſhe was to eat. In a ſhort time, by the 


kindneſs of this lady, Diana was aſſiſted with, 
proper clothes; her health was reſtored ; and her: 
beauty, which the cloud of her poverty ſeemed 


to have obſtructed, began to ſhine forth. When 


this lady's ſon, a young man who was a ſtudent 
at Oxford, returned home io his mother, the 
told him the ſtory of the young woman. 


Curioſity 
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Curioſity ſoon led him to ſee her; and her tale 
found a way to his heart : her converſation af- 
forded him delight, at the ſame time that it ex - 
cited his compaſſion. The tenderneſs which 
accompanies this good - natured paſſion, when a 
woman is the object of it, eaſily changes into 
love, the control of which can depend only on 
our principles, and habit of ſelf-denial. It is al - 
ways ſuppoſed, that wart befriends dere; and 
that the wealthy may, in ſome meaſure, com- 
mand the perſons of the indigent : ſo, alas! it 
often happens. This proved ſuch a temptation 
to young Felix, as vaulted over the ſacred 
bounds of the hoſpitality, within which his mo- 
ther had received Diana. The conſideration of 
her benevolence, was not a ſufficient bar againſt 
her ſon's evil deſigns. He often converſed with 
Diana, and was profuſe in his flattery : but this 
made no great impreſſion on her mind, except to 
render her the more watchful of herſelf, At 
length he made her one of thoſe propoſals, which 
furniſhed us with ſo much converſation in relation 
to poor Margaret, Diana rejected it with the ſame 
diſdain. “ü forgive you,” ſaid ſhe; © for I 
am ſenſible the conſideration of my poverty, has 
betrayed you into a falſe opinion of me. My 
father early taught me not to faint in the day of 
adverſity: and I thank the great Giver of all 
good, that when I have moſt needed ftrength, I 
have found it. I have been acquainted with 
forrow ; and I know what it is to abound, as 
well as to be in want: I am not ſo poor as you 
ſeem to imagine: I am vich in reſolution ; and 
you ſhall find that I have enough to act up to 
my own principles. Your good mother certainly 
never intended, when ſhe received me under her 
hoſpitable roof, to render me a prey to your 
lawleſs deſires: and it would add to my diſtreſs, 
were I the cauſe of a moment's diſturbance of 
her peace. Have compaſſion on me; till I can 
ie which way to ſteer a virtuous courſe}? 

D. Charming girl | Yet methinks ſhe ſhould 
have fied from the houſe. 

F. What! like ſome herorne in romance, retir- 
ing to the woods, to die in a hollow tree, or ex- 
pole herſelf to ſume other calamity, when ſhe 
knew ſo well how to employ her reſolution in her 
own defence: — ſuch reſolution as every woman 
of virtue muſt have, knowing not how ſhe may be 
tempted. Noble as her conduct was, it did not 
Cure this young man of his paſſion ; nor at that 
time give it a generous turn, He ſoon after ſeized 


5 


an opportunity, when he thought he had her 
ſecurely for his prey: ſhe took up a long ſhary. 
pointed pair of ſciflars, and ſaid, For Heaven; 
ſake, Sir, retire, or by the living God whom | 
ſerve, your fate will be a dagger or a halter.” 
She uttered theſe words with ſuch a tone of 
voice, as frightened him. His cauſe was bad, 
and he durſt not purſuc his purpoſe. 

D. She was a ſpirited girl. This was being 
armed in complete /leel;” and if oaths ate 
warrantable on any occaſion, this ſeemed to re. 
quire it, ibs 57 

F. The pooreſt inſtrument may do the nobleſt 
deed; and when the glories of immortal virtue 
are at ſtake, the gentleſt female may become a 
Hercules. Her reſolution brought him to his 
ſenſes; and he did not chuſe to hazard the 
event. Luſt is oftentimes as cruel as the evil 
ſpirit which prompts its wretched votarics to 
lawleſs gratifications. This young gentleman, 
when he ſaw her the next day, kept his diſtance: 
he ſhewed no ſign of anger : far from threatening 
revenge, he ſeemed to be penitent, yet ſilent as 
the grave. She did not depend on bis generoſity ; 
though you may imagine, ſhe ſecretly triumphed 
in the victory ſhe had obtained. Not knowing 
what courſe to take, nor whom to adviſe with, 
this adventure made no other impreſſion, than 
the melancholy reflexion that misfortune ſeemed 
ſtill to purſue her. He ſaw her diſtreſs; was 
conſcious of his own baſeneſs; and pitied her. 
During this perplexity, he made her an honour- 
able propoſal. Unworthy as his conduct had been, 
as ſhe had entertained a partiality for him, you 
may imagine her forgiveneſs was not difficult to be 
obtained, eſpecially upon mention of an honour- 
able contract. Happy in preſence of mind, ſhe 
made a ready anſwer. I think you are not ſo 
cruel, as to inſult me in this offer; and I ſhould 
eſteem myſelf the happieſt of women in being 
the true partner of your joys and ſorrows : and 
I hope 1 ſhall be as watchful of your honour, 26 
you have found me of my own : but there are 
three conditions, without which 1 cannot conſent 
to favour your ſuit. The firſt is, that you e. 
knowledge you have not, in two inſtances, acted 
by me as a man of honour, The ſecond is, that 
my generous friend and beneſactreſs your mother, 


ſhall give her conſent. And the third, that yo! 


wait three months.” At this he ſtarted — and 
ſhe continued: I mean that you ſhould cn- 


ider; — perhaps you may alter your mind. = 


[ 


mean time, 1 beg that I may leave this houſe; 
though I will accept of the ſmalleſt pittance at 
your hands for my ſupport. If, in this interval, 


your good intentions towards me, ſhould he 
blown away in the hurricane of a new paſſion 
for ſome other woman, I ſhall ſtill hope, that 
Divine Providence will give me the bread of 
virtuous indafiry. If I ſhould [ive comfortleſs, 
yct I hope to die, in ſure and certain hope of bliſs 
immortal 2 4 

D. My dear Diana! This conduct was 
charming ! It was generous, prudent, and like a 
Chriſtian ; nothing romantic or abſurd, nor done 
in pride or affectation. 


CONVERS 


troſtitution in great cities. 


F. NO vice is ſo expert as this, in diſguiſing 

itſelf : none can fo eaſily put on the 
gar of virtue: if we ſaw vice in her true co- 
tours, we ſhould fy from her; ſhe could not 
enſnare ſo many of the unwary, before they knew 
their danger, We Chri/tians cannot be at 2 loſs 
to know how we ought to conduct ourſelves : 
Chriſtianity requires nothing at our hands, in 
ſtronger or more emphatical terms than chaſtity, 
which extends even to the correction of our 
thoughts : And purity in this inſtance, is often 
«tended with the happieſt effects, with regard 
ball the other virtues. 


92 All Chri/tians I ſuppoſe are ſenſible of 
this, ; 

F. A Chriſtian fixes in his mind an abborrence 
of all forbidden ſenſual indulgence : he abſtains 
om the moſt diſtant occaſions of luſt and wan- 
tonneſs: he keeps a watchful guard over his 
Woughts : 
uh of his paſſions, that his appetites may not 

ry him into fin. 


D. Theſe duties 
uanity.— 


certainly belong to ch iſ- 


he habituates himſelf to the govern- 
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F. She ſaw the young man's conduct with 


eyes of compaſſion, at the very moment it de- 
ſerved the ſevereſt puniſhment. 


D. What was the event ? 

F. The conditions were all punctually com- 
plied with ; they were married ; and are now a 
happy pair. Had ſhe complied with his lawleſs 
deſires, think of the miſery which a girl of ſuch 
a generous, intrepid ſpirit, might have involved 
herſelf in, if not the man alſo, who would have 
been the guilty, cauſe of her violation of the laws 
of Heaven ; | 


ATION III. 


Atdmonitions with reſpect to chaſtity. The danger of falling into the hands of women who make a trade of 
T he triumph of Engliſh chaſtity, in the character of Engliſh ladies. 
general diſpoſition of thoughtleſs young women who become a ſacrifice to incontinency. 


T he 


F. Cheriſh in your breaſt a deep ſenſe of the 
perfect holineſs of God, and of his being preſent 
every where, Entertain a thorough conviction 
of the great truths of our religion ; and that 
there can be no hopes of ſalvation, where cha- 
ſity is diſregarded. Be aſſured, that if you are 
entangled in deceitful luſis, they will war againſt 
yorr foul ; and if you bring this into ſlavery, all 
is loſt. Among the Jews of old, when they for- 
got their duty to God, the prophet complains in 
very emphatical terms : among other accuſations, 
he reproaches them for forſaking the glory of 
their moral nature, meaning their reaſon and re- 
ligion, by acting like brutes ; for he tells them, 
they were like fed horſes, every one neighing after 
his neighbours wife, 

D. This is a ſtrong deſcription of the ſtate of 
thoſe who follow their appetites, unawed by any 
conſiderations of a judgment to come, 

F. What is it reſtrains us, but ſuch conſider- 
ations? Human laws keep ſome in awe ; but 
where there is conſent of parties in wickednets ; 
when religion fails of its due force on the mind, 
mankind grow wanton in iniquity. 


D. Is 
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D. Is it not common to ſhelter themſelyes 
under the fim covering of numbers committing 
ſin, in this initance ? a | 

F. Ay, Mary : fiimſey indeed ! You have given 
it a very proper name, for it is a very flimſy 
covering, and ſerves as little to conceal the guilt, 
as to furniſh any excuſe for it. He that ſays, 
Lord, have mercy on me a ſinner,” and ac- 
tually intends to fin on, it ſtill carries an acknow- 
ledgment of an Vence: but in the other caſe, it 
is a plea of right, as if the guilt muſt be pardoned, 
on account of offenders being ſo numerous. 
They argue as if the power of the Almighty, 
which once deſtroyed a world, could not be ex- 
tended to a hoſt of rebels. Or what would you 
think of him who ſhould pretend, that corporal 
puniſhment, or ignominious death, is the leſs 
evil becauſe crowds of malefactors are condemned 
to a loathſome priſon, or the gallows. 

D. I hope there are not ſo many guilty of 
incentinency, as is generally imagined. I have 
heard, that the women in England, are more 
diſtinguiſhed for cha/?ity, than thoſe of any other 
nation. 

F. I believe they are: but good women in 
all countries, have nothing ſo much at heart, 
as to act in character; and knowing themſelves 
to be accountable to God, they condud? them- 
ſelves as if they knew it. — Whatever our con- 
dition may be, let us ſtand firm in a perſuaſion 
of the great truths of our religion !—You know 
not, my daughter, what a bad world we live in! 
—Proviſton for incontinency is a trade in great 
cities | 

D. A trade! 

F. Yes: there are many evil ſpirits who walk 
about the earth, in human form, as the miniſters 
of the prince of darkneſs : they ſeek occaſions of 
profit, at the dreadful colt of unthinking young 
women, Whether ſuch miniſters paſs under the 
harſh name of bawds or pimps, who are hired 
to enſnare, and ſell their prey, it matters little, 
J am conſtrained to tell you, what is ſhocking to 
them who bear the name of Chriſtian, as well 
as thoſe who only challenge the prerogatives of 
humanity : but it is neceſſary you ſhould know 
the truth; and knowing it, become the ſafer 
guardian of yourſelf, and your on honour, 
There are many vile wretches of both ſexes in 
the world, who make the heavenly face of mo- 
deſty bluſh to think of them. 

D. Of bath ſexes ! 


L 


Jacł had a freehold of near ts hundred a year, 


F. Yes: and in bigb life, as well as in tw; 
they lie and flatter, promiſe and ſwear as progj. 
gally, as if they were to gain heaven; and are 
as falſe as hell, from whence their deceitſul 
ſpeeches come. They preſent a flattering view uf 
pleaſure before the he:dleſs eyes of women, and 
draw them on till they fall into the pit of de- 
ſtruction. Theſe enemies to virtue, attempt to 
prove, that things which are really the wr# in 
the world, are the 5% And drawing a deluding 
picture of human nature, would perſuade us 
that the obligations to virtue, depend on fear, * 
the humour of mankind, not the eternal laws of 
Juſtice. 

D. Is it poſſible ? they muſt be forlih or nad 
who believe them ; or if they do not acknowled 
the being of a God, and the eternal difference 
between good and evil, and the rewards and py. 
niſhments of a life to come. 

F. I have met with men, whoſe fortunes were 

large, and their wit abundant ; whoſe t:ngu:; 
were gifted with the arts of perſuaſion, but their 
hearts not right with God. Some boaſted that 
no woman could reſiſt their wiles ; though! 
knew this to be an abominable lie, by the re- 
pulſes which themſelves had often met. 
D. Did they mean to depreciate the wean! 
of women, and boaſt of their own /trength, while 
themſelves were acting like fools and coward, 
taking the part of the devil himſelf, ſeeking 
whom they could devour ? 

F. Such rank abſurdities do wicked men 
maintain. This was the caſe of Fack Smart. 


the greateſt part of which, principal and interel} 
he ſpent in debauchery, and corrupting of young 
women. He had ſtudied the world, but it was 
the deceitful part of it. As he had only 2 ſupeT- 
ficial ſenſe of virtue himſelf, he had a mean 0P!- 
nion of others, particularly women ; treating /- 


cerity of heart as a chimera. In attempting de the 
diſgrace human nature, he ſtained his own be- ell 
putation with the fouleſt ſpots. of 
D. As he ſquandered his fortune, it is proba· fror 
ble he threw his health into the bargain. US 
F. Ay, and his ſoul alſo. When he died, le hea 
made no fign of hope in heaven's joys- | bet 
D. Wretched man | Where is be 1 1 
F. As a contradiction to his principles, * E 


for the honour of your ſex, I can tell you, 2 
not many years fince, an Engliſh duke * 
from France a lady, who, it is ſaid, 


married 


[ 


married againſt her will, to a man ſhe diſliked. 
She behaved, in this country, with the utmoſt 
propriety, and was in all reſpects, adultery ex- 
cepted, an amiable woman. The Duke took 

t pains to induce the ladies in the neighbour- 
hood of his ſeat, to vilit her; but not one of 
them would ſubmit to it: they thought it diſ- 
graceful. Fack might have imputed this to af- 
fectation, pride, or any thing but the love of 
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virtue, which I am perſuaded was the ruling 


principle of their conduct. | 


D. I am glad to hear there is ſuch a ſpirit 
amongſt our gentry, What became of this 
French lady? 

F. After living ſome time in England, ſhe 
retired to a nunnery in Flanders, where ſhe lived 
in penitence, according to the Ramiſb faith, and, 
as far as I know, died in peace. | 


IV. 


Danger to farmers daughters going to London to ſervice. Remarks on regi/ter-offices. 


D. VO was ſpeaking the other day of thoſe 
abominable creatures who make a trade 
of infamy, and ſell young women for proſtitu- 
tion; are not theſe wretched miſcreants often 
hanged when they are found out ? | 

F. Found out, child they are better known 
than moſt honeſt people; and no wonder, for 
they carry on a greater trade. If they are diſ- 
covered to have uſed any force, of which wit- 
neſs can be produced, they are ſubject to ſwing : 
but conſidering the filly animals who are the ob- 
jects of their traffic, they contrive to keep their 
necks out of the halter. In ſeveral po9pi/h coun- 
tries, and even in ſome proteſtant ones, theſe 
houſes of proſtitution are ſo far countenanced, 
4 to be under public regulations, as neceſſary 
evils, | 

D. How abominably wicked are mankind be- 
come No regulation of this kind can be al- 
lowed of by the law of Chriſt. 

F. That is very true: if men were to obey the 
law of Chrift, we ſhould ſee things reſtored to 
their true ſtandard, Marriage would be more in 
eee ; and chaſtity regarded as the precepts 
af the goſpel require, It is the departure 
from this, which introduces ſuch depravity 
„manners. — As to the women I have been 
ſpeaking of, they practiſe the arts of the devil, 
rden under a ſpecious diſguiſe he deceived our 

it parents: like the ſame evil ſpirit, they go 
B lecking whom they can devour ; and when 
Y have accompliſhed their foul ends, they 


7 f "x miſery they have created, and ſpurn 


at the objects they have deluded ;—leaving them 
to die like dogs. Thus this faireſt tranſcript of 
heaven, is blotted with ſuch hideous ſtains, as 


might draw tears from tygers. 


D. Do you ſay this from general conſider- 
ations of caution to me, who am young ; or from 
real misfortunes which have happened to any 
of your acquaintance ? 

F. Too well do I remember ſome of my good 
neighbours daughters, whom nothing could 
ſatisfy but going up to London, as if they were 
ſure of making their fortunes. Some of them 
have lived virtuouſly, ſingle: others have ſuc- 
ceeded by marriage ; but with ſeveral of the 
moſt comely, it fared very ill. They fell into 
the ſnares of thoſe abandoned procureſſes, who 
trade in fin ; and under a pretence of getting them 
good places, brought them like birds to the net, 
or lambs to the ſlaughter. 

D. Did thoſe girls uſe no precaution before 
they left their parents, to correſpond with ſuch 
friends in town, as they might truſt themſelves 
with, till proper places could be provided for 
them ? | | 

F. Their negle& was their misfortune. No 
country laſs can ſuſpect half the wicked arts 
which are played off to ſeduce young females, 
in that ſcene of iniquity, London, where live 
the ort, as well as the be/t people in the 
world | Great caution is neceſlary in going to 
what they call their public regi/ter-offices, where 
thoſe who want ſervice, apply: it is particu- 
larly neceſſary for a young woman to inform 
U | herſelf 
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herſelf of the true character of the perſon, who 
propoſes to take her as a ſervant, which is 
ſometimes difficult to be done; for the may be 
recommended for information, to perſons of the 
ſame ſtamp. I had many opportunities of 
hearing of numbers of young women, who, 
forſaking the guides of their youth, fell a prey to 
deſtruction. And many a one have I ſeen in 
the ſtreets, ſo deeply ſtained with guilt, the vir- 
tuous ſcarce knew how to be acquainted with 
their miſery, or in what manner to afford them 
relief, 

D. Are the vicious, who are the cauſe of the 
miſery, the moſt ready to ſuccour it ? 

F. This by no means follows: For the very 
reaſon that they have 4% virtue, they have 
leſs compaſſion than innocent perſons. My 
maſter thought it the duty of a man and a 
Chriſtian, to ſuccour the wretched of every claſs, 
to the utmoſt of his, power, in the manner beſt 
fuited to their fad circumſtances. Many a time 
have I heard him ſigh and fay, that few of the 
miſerable beings, who give themſelves up to 
proſtitution, eſcape an early death in the career 
of their iniquity. Either intemperance, or the 
foul and horrible diſeaſe which they bring on 
themſelves; or the conſumptions and decay which 
often follow the medicines taken for the cure 
of that diſeaſe, make them old at the age of 
twenty-five; while the major part die at an 
earlier time of life. This is the deplorable con- 
dition of thoſe, who offer themſelves up as ſa- 
erifices at the altars of impurity. 


D. Surely theſe unhappy wretches -never had 


any education, and do not know the difference 
of good and evil / 

F. You are much miſtaken, Mary: Some as 
ignorant; but many more have been inſtructed: 
and yet, the careleſſneſs of their parents, or 
their own difobedience to them; their looſe be- 
haviour, and inattention to ſerious things, joined 
to a fondneſs for dre/s and amuſement, have ren. 
dered them an eaſy prey to their own incline 
tions, or the arts of wicked men. Did they 
but conſider, how abſurd it is to expect wiſtn 
from the fooliſh, or juſtice from the profligate, they 
would not fall into the gulph of miſery | 

D. One would not imagine, that theſe wretche 
women made any reflexion on what was to hay. 
pen to them here, or hereafter. You ſay they ae 
tempted by the ſhew of gaudy dreſs! Good 
God ! To ſacrifice the ſoul for a flimſy covering 
of the body / To loſe That, which is to 4% fir 
euer, for a gown, that may be ſpoiled by a day 
wearing ! They muſt be loft indeed, who can 
make ſuch a ſacrifice to vanity |! 

F. Your remarks on them are very juſt. 

D. I obſerve, that the greater part of your 
ſtories relate to the chaſtity of men. 

F. There is one reaſon for this, which does 


honour to your ſex, for it ſuppoſes that women 


very rarely make the firſt advances, which pro- 
duce ſo much miſery to themſelves ; their y4- 
TIVE MODESTY, and a habit of reſerve, operating 
ſtronger on them, than a bare principle of honor 
or conſcience among men. Hence ariſes the greater 
propriety of thoſe moral addreſſes, which ſuppoſe 
men to be in moſt need of a monitor. 


CONVERSATIOQN.. F. 


The incivility and abſurdity of thoſe who uſe words of a double meaning, conveying looſe ideas, te the inn 
of religion. In what true modęſty conſiſis. Impudence and aſſurance defined. The advantage of Know 
ledge and preſence of mind. In what true and. falſe ſhame conſiſts. 


F. N OT HIN is more dangerous when it 

takes a vicious turn. Your ſprightly 
people, who are perpetually intruding their looſe 
weas, and call them wrt, are a peſt to ſociety, 
and ought to be driven out of it, 


D. There are too many of both ſexes, who, 


in the turn of their converſation, have not 2 con- 
ſtant fear of God before them. 1 
F. It is at beſt. abominably trifing, * 
oftentimes wicked, to uſe ſuch 2 
in converſation, as one often hears You 


bow it is with the lower kinds of repro. ; 


theſe will not ſuffer doors and windows to re- 
main unſullied, where chalk or diamond pencils 
are to be found. Nor is it, I ſay, only among 
the vulgar : I have been put to the bluſh, by 
flippery, or as ſome call them, gay gentlemen, 


who have the preſumption to think themſelves 


authorized to give utterance to conceits, of 
which the meaneſt of mankind ought to be 
ahamed. They deal in what they call the 
Huble-entendre, or words of two meanings; 
though from their tone of voice, and geſture, and 
the occaſion of introducing them, it is very plain 
they have but one, and That is ſhameleſs. - 


D. Are not ſuch perſons avoided by all genteel 


people and ſober Chriſtians? 

F. Some of theſe, who ſet up for wits, and 
have the talent of flattering the corruption of 
the heart, formerly were countenanced, by per- 
ſons otherwiſe well-inclined. 

D. How are we to reconcile their conduct 
with the admonitions found in ſo many parts of 
the ſacred writings ? 

F. Reconcile ! it is abſolutely irreconcileable 
upon any principle of religion, or good manners. 
dome men happily poſſeſs that native modeſty I 
have juſt mentioned, which keeps them in awe : 
and modeſty ariſing from education, reaſon, or 
religion, is always a ftrong guard againſt ſuch 
irregularities, as well as temptations in general. 

D. Nothing is more amiable, or a. greater 
Ming, than a modeſt deportment in women. 

F. Nor can there be a greater curſe, than 


when either man or woman is delivered over to 


al inpudent mind, or a ſhameleſs neglect of reli- 
gon, whether the matter relates to the ſexes or 
not. "The difference between impudence and aſ- 
furance, or confidence in what we ſay or do, is 
is great as between baſhfulneſs and modeſty. — The 
world often confounds this diſtinction: the Wiſe 
Man tells us, “Be ſhame-faced according to my 
rd; for it is not good to retain all ſhame- 
facedreſs, neither is it altogether approved in 
erery thing,” Though medefly has many charms, 
boſhfulneſs is but weakneſs and incapacity, except 
When applied to chaſtity; and in this, reſolution 
to defend, is a much ſafer guard: a bluſh can 
3 little, as a rampart againſt the aſſaults 
Ty Resolution ſhould be the companion of mo- 
0, as it is the trueſt and moſt faithful friend 
to aftity, 


F. Well obſerved With reſpect to the affairs 


of life, in general, thoſe who deſire to do what 


is commendable, and ſhrink away in baſhfulneſs, 
cannot ſhew their merit to the world; and 
therefore ought not to be angry with it, if others 
leſs deſerving, are promoted in preference to 
themſelves. | | | 

D. But we cannot always go juſt ſo fa/t or 
flow as we would: doth not much depend on 
knowledge and preſence of mind? | 

F. To preſerve ſuch preſence of mind, it is 
as neceſlary to be accuſtomed to company, as it is 
to be innocent. The mind ought never to be 
diſturbed, fo long as it is not conſcious of guiit 5 
for whatever noiſe may be made amongſt one 
part of mankind about honour, nothing is truly 
ſhameful or diſbonourable, but what is in ſome 
meaſure wicked : and nothing leſs than the higheſt 
depravity of heart, can totally blot out a ſenſe 
of ſhame from the mind: This is ſo powerful a 
check to vice, it ought to be preſerved as a jewel 
of ineſtimable value : a modeſt man bluſhes in 
ſecret, even at a thought which his reaſon or 
religion condemns. There are many occa- 
ſions, in which modefly is eſſential to virtue, 
where chaſtity is not concerned. You may ob- 
ſerve, that women who are really modeſt, never 
make a boaſt of being ſo ; for That in effect is 
being immodeſt. I hope you will never offend 
by any word or action; or give any ſmile of ap- 
probation to js, which are contrary to the 
rules of good manners. | | 

D. I ſhould rather wiſh to be »/efu! to my 
companions, than merely to divert them. 

F. You judge well; upon the common prin- 
ciple, that an ounce of ſolzd ſenſe, is more valu- 
able than a pound of wit, In your commerce 
with the world, remember what the Wiſe Man 
ſays, „If you be invited by a mighty man, with- 
draw yourſelf, and ſo much the more will he in- 
vite you:“ intimating, that modeſty towards ſu- 
periors, is the ready way to be treated with re- 
ſpect. In the ſame manner, when you are con- 
ſcious of ignorance, or when prudence forbids 
you to ſpeak, talking will at once diſcover your 
want of ſenſe, as well as modeſly. Our great 
philoſopher ſays, A man that hideth his foolz/h- 
neſs, (underſtood to be conſcious of his weak- 
neſs) is better than he who hideth his w:/dom.” 

D. This advice doth not hinder our doing 
juſtice to ourſelves. 

F. No: Too great a diſtruſt of ourſelves, 
produces a baſe fear, which depriving the — 
— 2 0 
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of its liberty and aſſurance, makes our reaſonings 
weak, our words trembling, and our actions 
faint.” Among things moſt ſhameful, our teacher 
bids his ſon “ to be aſhamed of theft; want of 
regard to the place where he ſojourns ; reſpect to 
the truth of God, and his covenant ; to lean with 


his elbow upon his meat; of ſcorning to give 


and tate; and of ſilence before them that ſalute 
him.“ 

D. This in effect is marking out inſtances of 
diſhoneſty, impiety, indecency, and pride. 

F. True: he bids us alſo be aſhamed © to 
turn away our face from a kinſman; to take 
away a portion or a gift; to uſe wpbraiding 
ſpeeches before friends; or after giving any thing, 
to wpbraid,” He charges us likewiſe, “to be 
aſhamed of ſpeaking again that which we have 
heard, (underſtood to be imprudently or mali- 


ciouſly) and of revealing ſecrets.” He ſays al 
that we ought to be aſhamed of an offence 
before a judge, or a ruler.” And with regard to 
the ſubject we were ſpeaking of, he bids us to he 


_ aſhamed of looking upon a Harlot, and of gazing 


upon another man's wife,” After warning us 
to avoid ſuch evils, he ſays, “ So ſhalt thou be 
truly ſhame-faced, and find favour before, al 
men,” | 

D. Theſe objects of ſhame, are not, for the 
moſt part, puniſhable by the magiſtrate. 
F. No: they are not all, reprehenſible by hy. 
man laws, but they. are objects of great ſhane : 
and perhaps for the very reaſon that they are not 
chaſtiſable here below, except by the contempt 
which follows them, thoſe who are thus ame 
will be the more puniſhed hereafter. | 


CONYERS ATION Fs 


Contentment the ſource of true religion, as leading to a ſubmiſſion to. Providence. The flate of mankind 
with regard to the goſpel purity. Anecdote of a duel, and the formality of conducting it upon a fen 
diametrically contrary to the clear precepts of Chriſtianity. Learned men, not being cler ne 
eminent for their zeal in the cauſe of Chriſt, Profeſſed infidelity, more the effect of pride and Vicious 


habits, than of a real diſbelief. 


F. CONTENTMENT is the fovereign 
blifs of mortals, and only in the gift of 

virtue ; or, to ſpeak like a Chriſtian, it is an ef- 
fect of the grace of God. Let the great world act 
as It pleaſes, the neceſſaries of life will always be 
of greater value than the ornaments of it ; and 
labour, ſuperior in merit to art. So with reſpect 
to religion, honeſty of heart, and rectitude of 
will, are of much higher value than learning. 
The bulk of mankind can do very little more, 
than follow the path which nature hath pointed 
out: would to God they did follow it! we 
ſhould not then ſee ſuch diſtraction in the world: 
T mean, that we ſhould live more in rural fim- 
plicity, and paſs the days of our years in greater 

harmony and contentment. Under the glorious 

light of the goſpel, which we enjoy, reaſon is 

improved by inſtruction, as nature is corrected 

by grace: all is the effect of labour and vigilance 

to do the will of God, and of the aid which we 


receive from heaven. We have, in theſe latter 


years, made vaſt improvements in the art of lir- 
ing, with reſpect to the pomp and conveniences of 
life, inſomuch that they are become, in a gre 
meaſure, a kind of ſubſtitute for moral and it 
ligious obligations. 

D. You mean, that people are apt to eſteen 
them as ſubſtitutes, 

F. External decency or civilization of man- 
ners covers many a foul ſtain : and there q 
great numbers. loſt and bewildered in tiifes; 
ignorant of the chief glory of their nature; . 
ſo abſorbed in the buſineſs and pleaſures of 5 
world, they forget that they are immortal 4 ; 
we to expect from perſons of this turn, ſuc 
example as will teach us ſubſtantial piety * 
the fear of God ? 

D. When we diſcover that they 45. 
perform our own duty the better for it! * 

F. Rarely, I believe: few. haue © 1 


do we 


© — a, JC * 


and reſolution enough to live up to the dictates 
of their own minds. No one can know what 
he was never taught: and when all is done, 
example will be more prevalent than precept. 
The ſcriptures always lie open before us : We 
frequent the houſe of God ; we worſhip him, 
and we hear his word explained from the pulpit ; 
the reſt depends on ſimcerity of heart; and where 
we find the example bad, we muſt fly from it. 
I have ſometimes met with gentlemen, who were 
under terrible apprehenſions of our knowing too 


much; but, with their leave, I muſt ſay, my ex- 


perience inclines me to the opinion, that the con- 
trary evil prevails. How many thouſands, and 
tens of thouſands, are not even acquainted with 
the ſcriptures ; and totally ignorant, not having 
been taught to read. Where this hath been the 
caſe, J have often found a whole family plunged 
into grofs wickedneſs ; theft, falſehood, and 
lewdneſs, becoming familiar to them. 

D. We frequently hear it ſaid, that the middle 
ranks of the people are the beſt. 

F. So it generally appears ; and the reaſon may 
be traced out : they are not fo haughty as to de- 
ſpiſe religion; nor ſo ignorant as to neglect it, 
from knowing no better. Not being fo diſtreſſed 
as to offend through the temptations ariſing from 
want, they paſs their time in greater freedom 
from groſs ſins, 4 | 

D. For my part, the more I know, the greater 
my pleaſure: is, becaufe my hopes are ſo much 
the ſtronger ; the world fits the lighter upon 
me; I am the more ſenſible of its joys ; yet they 
appear as little, in compariſon of my expecta- 
tions in the life to come ! The thoughts which 
you ſuggeſt to me, render my labours chearful ; 
and like a ſweet companion, guide me in a plea- 
ſont path; and I think they would render even a 
dreary road delightful. I hope, upon every occa- 
hon of trial, I ſhall be convinced of the ſincerity 
of my own heart. 

F. I always rejoice when I find my leſſons 
make an advantageous impreſſion on your mind, 
The end of all enquiry and inſtruction, is 
to make ourſelves, or others, happier than we 
were before. We ſee inſtances enough, how it 
fares with mankind, to be fully convineed of the 
mercy and juſtice of God. If there is a God; if 
Vickedneſs frequently proſpers; if virtue goes 
unrewarded here, what doth it prove, but that an 


«count will be required hereafter, and that we 
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ſhall be rewarded or puniſhed, according to the 
eternal wiſdom of the Almighty? If nothing is 


fo important to us, as our ſtate and condition 
after death; nor any ſubject capable of filling the 


mind with ſuch pleaſing wonder and amazement, 


as the thought of eternity, where would your rea- 
ſon be, if you did not employ it in thinking of 
this object? You have ſeen, in your few years of 


Tife, that we are expoſed to the influence of many 
bad examples, and to various uncomfortable and 


fad accidents, which we can neither foreſee nor 
prevent : and where can we find frength to en- 


counter the one, or wiſdom to fly from the other, 


if we do not ſeek for them in our religion ? 

D. The true uſe of the conſideration or aſſur- 
ance, that there is a ſtate of rewards and punifh-- 
ments in another life, will poize us againſt the 
evils we are ſubject to in this world. 

F. This is a truth which ſeems to be granted, 
even by heathens, ancient and modern, who 
never had the benefit of a divine revelation.— 
And what good is equal to the longings of the 
ſou], but ſuch as will laft for ever? The wiſe 


| have always given their teſtimony, that they 


have found every condition of life, when ſup- 


ported by virtue, calm and free from diſquiet, 
1f not delightful ; but that every condition mixed 


with vice or folly, muſt become diſſaſteful, though 
accompanied with pleaſure, and all imaginable 
greatneſs. | 

D. When the intereſt of the ſoul is neglected, 
it is a vain thing to ſeek for temporal happineſs. —- 
Can there be a rational, conſiſtent faith, but as we 
refer ourſelves to immortality, and make this our 
conſtant companion, and our darling friend ? 

F. None: but we muſt throw ourſelves on the 
mercy of the eternal God, or what will avail the 
aſſurance of the certainty of a life to come? How 
can any man hope to be happy, whilſt he is vi- 
cious © God being the author of all that is good, 
and in himſelf perfect, cannot beſtow his favour. 
on the wndeſerving : They may conceal their 
wounds from the world, but their reaſon will 
torture them when they diſobey it: in vain do 
they appeal to it for relief; it hath not power to 
adminiſter comfort agarn/t itſelf, Hence you may 
eaſily compreiiend, that peace, can be the reward 
only of virtue; and that obedience to the laws of 
God, is the ſole ſupport of our hopes of immortal 
happineſs after death, | | | 

D. With regard to the trials of faith, I have 

read: 


1 age 1 
read, that the firſt Chriſtian emperor made uſe 


.of a device in order to diſcover, who among his 
ſubjects and ſervants were real Chriſtians. He 
offered honours to thoſe who profeſſed a diſbe- 
lief of Chriſtianity. "" 
F. Worldly glory is generally the teſt. If 
the true policy of ſtates and godly wiſdom were 
duly attended to, we ſhould ſee nothing but 


peace among nations; but ſtateſmen, like other 


people, judge of what they are to do by the opi- 
nion they entertain of the evil propenſities of 


mankind, This is not the readieſt way to make 


them better, but rather eſtabliſhes principles de- 
ſtructive of virtue. Still we find ſuch perſons 
are ſubject to like paſſions with ourſelves : and 
how are we to judge of the world? If they 


are not the beſt men, nor ſhew the beſt exam- 


ple, whoſe influence makes the deepe/t impreſſion, 
where is our remedy? We have no ground to 
ſtand on, to maintain the cauſe of Heaven, but 


as we ſuppoſe human nature not ſunk ſo low, as 


that it cannot be corre&ted. Though d://ipation 
and irreligion are prevalent among thoſe who are 


diſtinguiſhed by their rank and fortune, we 


have equal reaſon to believe, there are conſider- 
able numbers of the wealthy, whoſe hearts glow 
with piety and humanity, and carefully improve 


their talents. 


D. When pride doth not tempt them to 


triumph over their humanity. 


F. What do you mean, child? 

D. I have heard of another duel /——T here is no 
end to this groſs offence againſt the laws of 
Ghrift ! 

#, How can there be an end, till offenders are 
treated as criminals? Your reſentments ſeem 
to be levelled more particularly againſt tranſgreſ- 
ſors in this way: there are many others as looſe 
in their principles who do not fight duels. The 
dixine command, written ſo {ſtrongly in the 

heart, reſpects the eternal law of temperance, 
.chaflity, juſtice, and mercy ; all of theſe leading 
equally to a judgment to come. To live as be- 
lieving there is a God, and to make ready to ap- 
pear before him, is one of thoſe circumſtances, 
which men never totally forget; but the ſub/tance 
of belief, which is the foundation of the prepar- 


ation for eternity, is by ſome refined away; by 


others lulled aſleep, or violated. 
D. Unhappy thoſe who loſe the ſub/ance, for 
the /hadow of truth, Yeſterday I heard the cir- 
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cumſtances of the dael, of two gentlemen, 


quarrelled ſome, months ſince; 
F. The combat was the more criminal. 
N D. Would you think it poſſible, that in 9 
important an affair as life and death, no ehrifiicy 
interpoſed, to make up the difference: or that the 
gentlemen themſelves, profeſſing to believe in 
Cbriſi, and pretending to high notions of ß 
and juſlice, ſhould have ſuch ſavage minds as to 
live ſeveral months, intending to hazard the ſpil. 
ling each others blood ? The ceremony of the 
combat rather proved there was no rancour, x 
vulgarly underſtood ; yet pride did not permit 
either to yield to the dictates of reaſon or religim, 
Their names are Hilaman and Lion. Twelve 
paces were marked out; the combatants ſtanding 
back to back. The ſeconds, who attended their 
reſpective friends, preſented each a piſtol : they 
turned about, but nt to take aim, (obſerve the 
abfurdity) yet Mildman ſhot Lion in the thigh; 
it was not a bad wound, nor immediately diſco- 
vered : Lion ſnapt his piſtol ; it miſſed going off, 
F. Did not the ſeconds interpoſe ? A ſufficient 
proof of courage had been given to fatisfy the 
world, which is generally the firſt conſideration 
in theſe caſes: religion is out of the queſtion, 
Surely they ended the quarrel | 
D. No: theſe very honourable men, with 
the higheſt pretenſions to humanity, muſt haye 
another trial. Their eyes of faith were ſhut, 
and their hearts darkened ; they ſaw not the 
frowns of Heaven — The parties coming to 
the centre of their ground, were again preſented 
each with a piſtal. Then advancing the diſtance 
as before, that is ſix paces each, they turned 
about and fired : happily neither ſhot took place. 
After thus twice offending againſt God and the 
laws, hazarding all that is ſacred in both world, 
it was left to Lion to declare whether he was ja 
fied : he anſwered in the affirmative, and the 
parties ſeparated with mutual civility. Thus 
terminated a diſpute, which had ſubſiſted for 
many months ; the deciſion of which, by a Va- 
riety of circumſtances, had been prevented. | 
F. You ſee how religion is made a flalting- 
horſe, to be uſed according to the caprice of "yr 
kind. Let us thank God, that fin can bare 
reach us, in this ſhape, whatever form it may © 
to bind us in chains. Common-ſenſe, in <7 Meir 
required the mediation of friends : alas * 


inſt 
friends knew as little, or were as rebellious ——³0 | 
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God, as themfelves,: Hum and bell were, ſet. 
at defiance. © Vengeance is mine, faith: the 
Lord:“ but theſe: children of pride, attempt to 
wreſt it out of his hands, and to puniſh, accord 
ing to their tubimm and | caprice, in the greateſt 
concern of men, even in kfe and death. 

D. The frequency of duck might incline one 
to believe, that our gentry have forgotten their 

F. The beft that can be ſaid of fuch-raſh men 
is, that they ate a degree leſs eriminal than ſelf- 
murderers. In general, we may ſuppoſe no duel- 
liſt means to deſtroy another, or himſelf, Nei- 
ther of them throws his own wealth, or the 
riches of another man, into the ſea ; but they 
do the next fooliſh thing to it : each party goes. 
with a rich jewel, of which he has not the right 
of diſpoſing, to the gaming-table : there he plays 
ſo deſperately high, that ſometimes he loſes this 
jewel. As we are taught, he falls in an act of 
rebellion againſt God, and ſtands condemned 
to everlaſting torments! And how does it 
fare with him who facceeds * Though he 
ſhould come off the field with life and limb, his 
bn againſt God is regi/ftered; and he muſt repent 
in bitterneſs, or periſh. 

D. But both theſe gameſfers may finiſh their 
play, and come off, as they begun. 

F. Ay, Mary : but the diſhonour, the diſhone/ly, 
the inuſtice of hazarding what was not their 
own to diſpoſe of, will ſtick to them. In this 
light, the Chriſtian muſt behold duelli/ts, ftript 
of all falſe diſguiſes ;_ and partial regards to 
pretended valour. Mankind are apt to ſee 
things in ſo deluſive a glare of light, and parti- 
cularly in this inſtance, the action which ought 
to be branded with infamy, as unjuſt and cruel, 
is rather conſidered as a deed of gallantry, ex- 
prefiive of a generous mind. Thus the glories of 
U if iarity, diſplayed in humility, forgiveneſs of 
mjuries, and the exerciſe of mercy, the choiceſt 
attribute of Heaven, are treated as fit only 
for the vulgar, There can be no change in 
this ſad buſineſs, Mary, till a new law is. made, 
more explicit, with reſpe& to the forfeiture 
of life, for a premeditated attack, or an actual 
cenbat by conſent, The prince, being a true ad- 
"ate for Chriſtianity, may diſgrace his offend- 
ng ſubjects, not according to a political opinion, 
1 the Caprice of the. people, but his true ſenſe 
of the immutable laws of Chrift ; ſhewing an ex- 


ample to all the world, that he is zealouſly bent 
on the maintenance of thoſe divine precepts, by. 
which mankind are to ſtand or fall far ever. 

D. They might thus come to a right under- 
ſtanding; and the force of the example, extend 
to us in bumble lin. We ſhould. have the 
ſtronger aſſurance that our ſuperiors are in earneſt 
with regard to religion; and this would make a 
ſuitable impreſſion on our minds. | 

F. So I think: in the mean time, let us, 
who ſee the light of the goſpel, not extinguiſh 
it, becauſe others are diſpoſed to wander in dark 
neſs, No nation hath exceeded ours in the ſtudy 
and practice of the great truths of Chri/tianity - 
Whether things continue the ſame in theſe days of 
worldly politics and purſuits of pleaſure, I cannot 
tell; but I have heard my maſter often ſpeak of 
great philoſophers and learned men, no leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed for their converſation and manners, than 
for their writings in praiſe of chriſtian duties. 
Every age doth not produce ſuch extraordinary 
perſons, as to be at once celebrated for great ta- 
lents in ſcience, and worldly buſineſs; and equally 
excelling in piety towards Gad. The moſt de- 
vout are generally modeſt and reſerved : a manly. 
courage is neceſſary to true piety : infidelity is. 
often ſo bold and daring, as to leap over all 
the bounds of common decency. . 

D. By learned men, do you mean divine: who 
were ſo zealous ? 

F. Not by profeſſion ; they had ſtudied how 
they might beſt ſerve their Maker, or they, 
could not have written ſo clearly as they have 
done (a). 

D. We all ſtudy religion, fo far as to know, 
what is required. | 

F. Theſe laymen wrote their books on the au- 
thority of the holy ſcriptures, theſe concurring, 
with their reſearches; and they communicated . 
their thoughts for the good of mankind : ſuch. 
men are the ſalt of the earth.“ 

D. What is meant by this expreſſion in the 
ſcriptures ? 

F. You know that ſalt prevents corruption, 
and promotes vegetation. In both theſe ſenſes. 
it is applied to the corruption of men's manners, 
and to the fertility of goſpel truths. When our 
Saviour came into the world, it was over-run 
with idolatry and ſuperſtition : Even among the 
Jews the ſpirit of religion was loſt in the cere- 
montals of it. He who firſt taught us to 2 

od. 


(2) Alludes to Boyle, Locke, Newton, Nelſon, Oc. 
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God in ſpirit and in truth, gave us clear ideas of 
the Being of That God, and the immortality of the 
ſoul; and to his doctrine we muſt appeal, under 
all doubts and difficulties. This alone can pu- 
rify the ſoul; and this only can preſerve it from 
being tainted, and make it bring forth the fruits 
of repentance, This is the ſalt of the earth ; and 
if it be loſt, wherewithal ſhall it be ſalted ?” 
How can men be preſerved ? will they not corrupt 
and periſh ? In the ſame manner, you know the 
goſpel is called light: if you withdraw light, 
darkneſs will enſue. 

D. I perceive the force of both theſe expreſ- 
ſions ; and very beautiful they are. 

F. Although the arguments which thoſe /ay- 
men, in conjunction with divines, maintained in 
defence of the goſpel, are ſufficiently convincing 
to-every candid and impartial enquirer, yet you 
are not to imagine, but that all ages have pro- 
duced infidels and vain diſputers, who have ca- 
villed about my/terious points, of which God 
never made them the judges. And many, at 
all periods of time, have even ſcoffed at the 
words of eternal life | 

D. Do you think they ſeriouſly believed what 
they ſaid ?, 

F. In good truth, I apprehend the hearts of 
many of them ſecretly gave them the lie, and re- 
wited againſt the opinions they pretended to 
adopt : and that it hath not been without great 
labour, they have offered incenſe to their own 
pride and ſelf-conceit. I have told you of the ſad 
effects of ſufer/{itton : this makes a man a fool ; 
but infidelity makes him mad. Few infidels 
have publicly recanted, or owned themſelves to 
have been in the wrong. 

D. Which is the worſt, an andetlorivg learned, 
or an unbelieving unlearned perſon ? 

F. I ſee no great difference: they both talk 
like fools or madmen, though in very different 
words : I have always kept out of the com- 
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pany of both, -obſerving that their unbelief ha; 
nouriſhed an infectious diſeaſe in their minds; 
for they are generally as debauched and wicked in 
practice, as they are erroneous in opinion. If un- 
ledge without virtue, and a juſt ſenſe of religion, 
were valuable, the devil himſelf might be in high 
eſteem: he had wit enough to believe, and he 
trembled ; but he had not virtue to practiſe what 
he knew.— Thoſe who make no diſtinctions be- 
tween good and evil, condemn themſelves with. 
out any further trial. Such as bid defiance to 
the common-ſenſe of mankind, ought to live 
among themſelves ; and they will ſoon ſee how 
impoſſible it is for their plan of life to render them 
peaceful, or happy in their agreement with each 
other, 

D. The more we knew the worſe, if we do 
not conſult the glory of God. It is no wonder 
thoſe ſhould quarrel, whoſe minds being eſtranged 
from God are never at peace. 

F. The hiſtory of mankind, in all ages, and 
in all countries, proves this great truth. Do 
you not obſerve in common life, that whoever 
looks on himſelf as free from the obligations to 
obey the laws of the Almighty, hardly ſhews any 
juſt attention to the laws of man : is he fit to be 
truſted? I hope you will have wit enough to 
be on your guard; and always conſider how to 
render your life uſeful to others, by every means 
you can deviſe ; for in this we ſhew the le if 
God by loving each other we pays our ſin- 
cerity. 

D. It is very apparent, that the whole duty 
of life conſiſts in the exerciſe of piety and 
humanity ; for if every thing is to be done to 
the honour of God, all our labour, and all our 
reſt, muſt be conſecrated to the ſame great 
purpoſe, 

F. This is the true end of living; and with- 
out it, life is but a puerile amuſement, a mere 
rattle for children, 
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CONVERSATION VI. 


Religion eſſential to happineſs in this life. The folly of building on any hope of happineſs after death, but as 
it is founded on the Chriſtian religion. T he flate of mankind through all ages, with reſpect to religion, 
and their natural propenſity to offer ſacrifices to an offended God. 


F. POOR Humphry ! He uſed to travel 
about, to buy up corn, He was what 
they call a drunken honeſt fellow : but as honeſt as 
they were pleaſed to call him, he waſted the ſub- 
ſtance which belonged to his family. At length, 
falling off his horſe, he broke his leg ; and the 
humours of his body being in a corrupted ſtate 
through his intemperance, the fracture threatened 
2 mortification. In this extremity he ſent for a 
phyſician of the ſoul ; and to him he unburthened 
his mind, and aſked ſpiritual counſel. 
D. And was he capable of receiving and fol- 
lowing it ? | 
F. I never heard much more of him : but this 
I know, that under a conſciouſneſs of diſobedience 
to the law of righteouſneſs, the ſoul cannot be 
at reſt, We may flatter ourſelves, Mary, and 
try to compromiſe, as if we might pay a certain 
portion of obedience; that is, obey, and not obey, 
at the very ſame time : but it muſt come to this 
concluſion ; as the wind blows, the veſſel will 
be toſſed by the waves; the mind which is 
troubled, cannot at the ſame time enjoy the calm 
of peace, He whom the winds and ſea obey, 
will not diſpenſe with the diſobedience of man. 
Whoever hears the word of God, and does not 
attend to the zworks required by that word : if he 
that goes to church, goes alſo to the chambers of 
drunkenneſs or lewdneſs : if he who acknowledges 
the neceſſity of repentance, does not amend— 
What will the good part of his conduct avail ? 
He who labours hard for the things that pe- 
, though entitled to the character of an in- 
Aſricus man, if he takes no pains to acquire 
That faith and hope, which are neceſlary to 
glory everlaſting, —can he expect to poſleſs it? 
lf he gives ſo great a preference to the tranſient 
hours of the preſent life, as to ſhew little or no 
regard to eternity, can we pronounce ſuch a man 


o be in his right mind? To the we owe 
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the porwer of diſcerning what belongs to our ever- 
laſting peace ; and to this rule we muſt appeal. 

D. Many profeſs a belief in all that the goſ- 
pel declares againſt fin, and the happineſs which 
it promiſes to the obedient ; and yet they go on 
ſinning, as if they did not believe a word of 
either. | 

F. You ſay they profeſs a belief: If they 
conſidered well the threats and promiſes of the 
goſpel, it would be difficult to underſtand how 
they could act ſuch a part : but alas! ſome be- 
have with as little conſiſtency, as a dumb man 
might do, whoſe tongue being looſened from the 
bonds of ſilence, ſhould employ his ſpeech in 
blaſpheming the power by which the miracle was 
wrought. Do you not perceive that the whole 
tenour of the goſpel is a miracle, extended in 
every poſſible ſhape to the whole race of man- 
kind, though the Almighty hath not been yet 
pleaſed to communicate it to them all. 
D. Is it not wonderful it ſhould not be ſpread 
further over the earth: 

F. A thouſand years, in the ſight of God, are 
but as one day! We muſt not wonder, that in 
ſeventeen hundred years, the goſpel ſhould not 
be more univerſal : but wait the appointed time. 
You ſee in how many, who are acquainted with 
it, the active ſpirit of righteouſneſs is lulled 
aſleep ; and what numbers revolt againſt the re- 
ligion they profeſs, as ungratefully, as if the wi- 


| thered hand, reſtored to uſe by a miraculous in- 


tervention, ſhould lift itſelf up againſt the perſon 
who miraculouſly performed the cure, 

D. The whole economy of the goſpel is 
marvellous ; and thoſe who, acknowledging the 
truths of Chriſtianity, diſobey the great Founder 
of it, act as inconſiſtently as the character you 
repreſent. 1 ny 

F. We acknowledge the power of God over 


every part of nature, the vi/ible and invifible world, 


from 


X 
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from the crawling of an inſect to the motion of 


the earth and heavenly bodies. No leſs do we be- 
hold him in the earlieſt dawnings of our reaſon, 
to the full maturity of the ſoul in knowledge : 
yet how few of us tremble with awe and reverence 
before him; or fear his juſtice; or adore his 
mercy, in any degree equal to our obligations | 

D. Thoſe who paſs their days regardleſs of 
the awful hour, when they mult yield up their 
fleeting breath, and are unmindful that there is 
no repentance in the grave, certainly act moſt 
unwaſely, — How is it that ſome pretend Chriſ- 
tianity 1s as old as the creation ? 

F. I do not well comprehend what they mean. 
The moral law was made with man; it is a part 
of his frame and' compoſition : But whether it 
be true or not, that Chriſtianity is as old as the 
creation, we are ſure that Adam acted not the 
part of a true chriſtian; but by him, and through 


his offence, his race all die; but in Chrift, and 


through his merits, all are made alive. You un- 
derſtand how they are ſo.— ] believe it is gene- 
rally acknowledged, that Adam was made im- 
mortal ; but only in Chrift is immortality brought 
to light, through the goſpel. To this let us 
adhere with all our ſtrength and might. Rea- 
ſon, I preſume, was ever the ſame : Adam cer- 
tainly knew what was right : God revealed him- 
ſelf to him; and he muſt have formed juſt ideas 
of an all- perfect Creator; yet, by his tranſ- 


greſſton, his mind and frame were fo vitiated, 


his deſcendants gave themſelves up to work 
wickedneſs; debaſing their reaſon to ſuch a de- 
gree, that, to ſpeak as a man, nothing leſs than 
their total deſtruction could ſupport the moral 
government of rational beings in the world. 
Neah and his family, were the only perſons whom 
God thought fit to preſerve. However confuſed 
the ideas of men in ſucceeding ages might be, 
concerning the union of the Godhead, and of 
the atonement required for ſin ; notwithſtanding 
ſo many abſurd notions prevailed, the moſt 
part of the heathen world believed in a power 
ſupreme ; and that ſomething was to be done, 
to appeaſe the anger of That porwer,— They had 
corrupted the image of God imprefſed on their 
hearts; and by giving themſelves up to their 
own inventions, made religion abhorrent to rea- 
ſou, They were plunged into darkreſs ; and to 
peak as a man, knowing only what is tevealed, 
in darkneſs ſhould we have all remained, were 


ate, by which many parts of the earth are ſtil 


it would certainly, by degrees, fall back into its 


it not for the glorious light of the goſpel, which 
we enjoy. You ſee how prophaneneſs is checked 
by human laws; and confuſion prevented by the 
piety which yet prevails. The knowledge of the 
religion of Chriſt, keeps us out of That ſay, 


diſtinguiſhed, 
D. We may ſuppoſe the people betbre the de. 
luge were univerſally abandoned, and prati. 
fied their paſſions and appetites in a manner more 
ſhameful to the dignity of human nature, than 
any thing now practiſed, or that we read of in 
the preſent ſtate of the world, - | 

F. I ſuppoſe they were more wicked”: but it 
is the mercy of God which a ſuſtains the pre. 
ſent generation, and prevents their being totally 
cut off, That they are puniſhed by a long cata- 
logue of evils, particularly the ſword and famin, 
epidemical diſeaſes, and earthquakes, beſides the 
tortures of body and ſoul, which invade the yi- 
cious, needs no proof, We ſee how one coun- 
try differs from another in knowledge and moral 
rectitude ; and how the ſame people often differ 
from themſelves, at different periods of their 
hiſtory, In every inſtance, we behold the mer-. 
cies of God difplayed in their preſervation |— 
The learned, who talk of nature, muſt turn 
athzi/ts, or allow of a Firſt Cauſe, — They 
may amuſe themſelves with fine-ſpun notions; 
but what greater than the God that governs the 
world; is the Lord of nature; and gives man 
laws how to uſt his reaſon, and govern his pa(-. 


ſions and appetites ? Where ſhall you or I ſeck 


for That law, but in our New Teftament *— In 
what ſtate things might be, in the beginning, isa 
fubject of curioſity ; but the ſaithful guide of. 
nature is the gofpel of Chri/t - whenever we for- 
ſake it, our nature is as “ unable to ſupport ii 
ſelf againſt error and ſuperſtition, as it was to 4. 
liver it from them :” Left without this guide, 


original blindneſs and corruption. We ſee that 


the wanderings of human reaſon are without b 
end. Reaſon being often bribed by the or i 
of the body, makes a falſe report; and the wo us 
warped by vanity, deceives ; and being ay {h 
verted by evil affections, often gives A nn & 
ſentence, at the tribunal of a mans on if 
heart, ſome | 

D. I am well-convinced, that whatever qu; 


we 
may pretend, if it were not for the g, 10 0 
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ſhould deſerve another deluge, —But deceitful as 
the heart of man is, his conſcience will not ſuffer 
him to be at reſt if he does evil. | 

F, The trial among Chriſtians muſt be re- 
ferred to the goſpel diſpenſation, We have the 

unchangeable word of God, concerning the ex- 
ſence of the true object of our faith and hope, 
Here we anchor: here we ride ſafe amidſt all the 
forms of life. We know in whom we have be- 
lieved; even in Him, who can neither deceive, 
nor be deceived ; and, poor as our feryices are, 
we have his word for it, that our labour ſhall not 
be forgotten, 

D. Thoſe who talk of reaſon and nature, as 
if they could do without a revelation, are equally 
ungrateful and abſurd, 

F, They had much better be ſilent, for 
ſuch diſcourſe implies infidelity ; Can they find 
out, by reaſon or nature, whether any future 
reward ſball attend their religious ſeryice ? 
And what kind of religion is That, which pro- 
miſes no reward to virtue? In this you perceive 
the ſuperiority, and the truth of Chri/tianity, 
which darts forth its glorious beams of Light, 
and chears the heart with joy. 

D. St. Peter ſays to Chriſt, “ T hou haſt the 
words of eternal life,” 

F, 1 never read that ſentence, or think of it, 
without an awful emotion of gratitude, praiſe, 
and adoration ! Whither, indeed, ſhall we go 
from Chriſt? To whom ſhall we ſeek for ſue- 
cur, if He only has the wards of eternal life? If 
his religion alone gives ſecurity of life and hap- 
pineſs to the followers of it, what account can 
we wake of any whims or fancies of preſump- 
tuous men? Or what ſhall we ſay of thoſe who 
Protels to believe, yet are negligent or diſabedient & 

D. J have ſometimes thought it wonderful, 
that after ſo great a judgment as the deluge, men 
in ſucceeding ages, were not prevented from go- 
ing into ſuch abominable wickedneſs, | 

F. Wonderful, my dear child! Is it not a 
deater wonder, that we, in this age of the world, 
Receiving the Maſſiab; believing that Chriſt came 
to the world; acknowledging that he has left 
us 2 law, as contained in the New Teftament ; 

ould, notwithſtanding the clearneſs of this evi- 
ene, ſee it work on the minds of many, as 
it furniſhed a reaſon for diſregarding it? 

D. Indeed it appears, as if the better ac: 


Wanted we were with the thing, the leſs we 
Mended to it, 


F. Eyen fo: That virtue is our ſupreme good, 
the wickedneſs which preyails in the world, and 
occaſions ſo much miſery, is ſuch a convincing 
argument, it is impoſſible to reject it. What 
virtue 75, its contrary, vice, abundantly proves. 
If it were not for vice, ſhould we hear ſuch 
complaints as the world abounds in? And 
if it were not for virtue, would the name of hap- 
pineſs, as applied to rational beings, be known 
amongſt us? With regard to the compariſon : 
is not what we ſee with our eyes, agreeable to 
what we read and underſtand ? In ſucceeding 
ages, after the deluge, when the earth was re- 
peopled, as the inhabitants of it became nu- 
merous, and were diſperſed, ſome corrufted the 
knowledge of the true God, 2s if they were at- 
tempting an impoſſibility ; that is, to make vice 
acceptable to him ; or if reaſen revolted againſt 
ſo ſtrange an abſurdity, then to try to appeaſe 
his reſentments of their offences. And what 
meaſures did they take ? They offered pompous 
and coſtly ſacrifices of bulls and goats. Some 
went further, and made their altars reek with 
human blood : they gave up their firſt-born, the 
„ fruits of their body for the ſins of their 
fouls,” ; 

D. A ſtrong proof of perverted nations, con- 
{cious guilt, and fear of puniſhment. 

F. To this day, what ſtrange and cruel prac- 
tices are found among men, in countries where 
the light of the goſpel hath not ſhone. In ſome 
Mahometan countries, they murder without re- 
morſe, at the capricious will of a tyrant. And 
it is but few years ſince ſome, who called them- 


ſelves Chriſtians, imagined they ſhould do an act 


pleaſing to Heaven, by ſlaughtering vaſt num- 
bers of their fellow-creatures, in cold blood; 
becauſe forſooth they happened nat to believe juſt 
as they did; though bath ſides allowed Jeſus 
Chriſt to be the ſaviour of the world; but the 
papiſis maintained that the Virgin Mary ſhould 
be adored as a deity or a mediator. Avarice, am- 
bitian, and folly occaſioned this range work / 
It were happy we could wipe off ſuch ſtains 
from the armals of Chriftianity |! 

D. We read how mankind corrupted the know- 
ledge they received from Noah, concerning the 
true God; others totally forgot it : and although 
there was to be no ſecond deluge, yet the arms of 
the choſen people of God were employed to 
deſtroy, from off the earth, many idolatrous na- 
tions, 


X 2 


F. The 
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F. The rr themifelves were, for the fame 
reaſon, puniſhed in their turn. How often were 
they ripened for deſtruction, by ſwerving from 
their obedience to the great Jehovah, the God 
whom all nations ought to ſerve and worſhip with 
an upright heart! Notwithſtanding the intima- 

ions given the Jews, of the immortality of the 

ſou}, yet we find, when Mi came into the 
world; many of them denied it. Their prophets, 
through a ſucceſſion of ages, down to Malachi, 
the laſt of them, explained what God required of 
them in the cleareſt manner. "They expoſtu- 
hated, in the ftrongeſt terms, on the phrenzy 
6f their conduct, who fo evidently violated the 
law, which was written on their minds in ſuch 
legible characters, and confirmed by the miracu- 
lous intervention of the great Lord of nature. 
Malachi, the laſt of them, foretels the return of 
Elijah, It was the belief of the Jetus that Eli- 
jah ſhould appear before the great Son of David 
came into the world to reſtore all things. 75 
this day, they pray for his coming, hoping that 
the Meſſiab will immediately follow him. Our 
Saviour tells us, that the perſon meant by Elijah, 
is John the Bapti/!, who refembled Elijah in his 
office, of reproving the Jews, in the aufterity 
df his life; and alſo by exhorting the people to 
repentance, before the. coming of the great and 
arendful day of the Lord.” 

D. Does he mean the day of judgment ? 

F. Theſe words import the utter deſtruction 
of the Jewiſh people and nation: and they are 
alſo applied to the general diffolution of all 
things. You are ſenſible, as far as your reading 
goes, how the Old” and New Teſtament cotreſ- 
pond. & 

D. Yes: and 1 fre how the corruption of the 
heart, in the earlieſt time, requited an inſtructor 
from heaven to teach. us, that gbedienct is better 


pineſs ! 


than ſacrifict ; obedience ſhewn by faith in the 
fufferings of Chri/f? - and that without it, all the 


wealth of the earth cannot purchaſe an offering 
to appeaſe an offended God. 42 

F. We know, that to worſhip him in ſpirit 
and in truth, is the condition of eternal hapyi. 
neſs. To exerciſe our reaſon and our faith; 
and ſhew our faith by our good works, and our 
zeal for the honour of that Being, who gave us 
our exiſtence, is the ſum and ſubſtance of reli. 
gion. And what a plain and ſimple thing it i; ! 

D. What doth the prophet ſay God fe- 
quires of us, but to do ju/tice—to ſhew mery— 
and to walk hambly before him? 

F. In regard to ceremonial obſervances, he te. 
quires but #wo rites ; baptiſm and the ſupper if 
our Lord. The firſt, to renew his covenant with 
every man that comes into the world ; and the 


ſecond, that he may hold Him in conſtant remem- 


brance, by whom the worlds were made, and 
who redecmed him from death eternal —eyen 
Chriſt, the Son of the living God !—As to the 
changing ſcenes which make up the eventful 
hiſtory of human life, in every period, from 
driveling infancy to driveling old age, through 
all the follies, and the play-games of the paſſions, 


the great ſource of miſery, next to vice, is di. 


content; and the great fountain of comfort, a mind 
refigned to Providence. 

D. Of this I am perſuaded : though I appre- 
hend we may endeavour to mend our condition, 
in any way conſiſtent with our religion. 

F. Certainly : but that which is moſt r. 
ligious, is the moſt eligible ; as they who keep 


their mind's eye moſt conſtantly fixed on the 


glories which will be revealed, have the faireſt 
proſpect of them, and the beft-grounded hope 
of admiſſion into the regions of immortal haf- 


( 


CONVERSATION vin. 


Hou far the poor are more expoſed to temptations than the rich, particularly in the perſons of females, 
Anxiety and zeal of a father in behalf of his daughter's 6haſtity. Danger to young women of the inferior 


claſſes from a fondneſs for dreſs. 
Prayer for chaſtity. 


D. D O you think that our condition expoſes us 
more to temptation, than that of the 
wealthy? | | 
F. I have told you already, that great plenty, 
and great poverty, operate as temptations ; carry 
this ever in mind; that people of fortune obſerve 
2 more ſtrict decorum, than a ſtate of ſervitude 
will for the moſt part admit : domeſtics therefore 
ſand in need of the more virtue. And why ſhould 
not our condition encourage us to make up in 
virtue, and the fear of God, what we want in 
wealth ® If numbers of the rich are vicious, by 
their riches proving a temptation to vice; by pa- 


rity of reaſon, poverty, not being in the extreme, 


will ſecure our virtue. If you would enjoy the 
advantages of the wealthy, without the dangers 
ef riches, obſerve the decorum which they prac- 
tiſe, and be watchful of your words. Unguarded 
converſation, in all conditions, opens the door 
to miſchief: it looks like a deſign. to throw 
down the barrier of chaſli x. 

D. Do you think it prudent for a young woman 
to admit any man as a confident, or allow her- 
{:1f to converſe with him alone, unleſs there is 
an honourable and ſuitable treaty, approved of 
by her friends ? | 


F. It is moſt natural to conclude, ſhe would. 


wantonly expoſe herſelf to-danger, if ſhe did: and 
let a treaty be ever , ſo. honourable, reſerve will 
ſtill be necgſſary. On the other hand, the proper 
exerciſe of reſerve, requires ſome ſkill not to 
appear outrageouſly uirtuous. Obſerye at the 
lame time, that you had far better be over- 
wary, than become a prey in attempting to 
avoid the imputation. of. being cautious aboye 
meaſure, Let prudence be your guide. Do not 
| forget, that there are four excellent mothers, of 


whom are born four znhappy, daughters.c. truth 


frequently | produces hatred 5 proſperity, pride 5 
lecurity, danger; and familiarity, contempt.. 
1 


Cleanlineſs eſſential to virtue. Self-denial a part of Chriſtianity. 


D. I will endeavour to remember this excel- 
lent ſentence, for I am ſure it often happens ſo, 

F. You ſee in theſe inſtances, what belongs 
to your condition; and how even virtue, not ra- 
tionally exerciſed, may produce evil to yourſelf 
and others. If your chaſtity be firm and ſtedfaſt 
as the foundations of religion, and dear as your 
hope of heaven, you will practiſe a decent and: 
reſerved behavicur, as a neceſſary precaution to- 
preferve your peace; and the moſt fit temper for 
the entertainment of virtue. 

D. Such a rule of conduct, need be in no- 
thing contrary to the duties of chearfulneſs and. 
humanity, 

F. "Theſe qualities of the mind are eſſential 
parts of our religion as Chri/tians, The great 
object is to conſider the turn of your thoughts: 
what is the ſin which doth moſt eaſily beſet 
you ;” and the means of ſubduing, or reducing 
yourſelf to obedience to the law of Chrift : ſo 
ſhall you live as one that prepares to die, taking 
a true view of both worlds with a calm and ſted- 
faſt hope. | 

D. It may be mare eaſy to diſcover the ſin. 
which doth. molt eaſily beſet us, than the means 
moſt effectual to reduce ourſelves to a ſtrict obe- 


dience. 


F. No one will diſpute this point with you. 


As ſores in ſome bodies are apt to break out at 


certain ſeaſons, or changes of weather, the pe- 


culiar diſeaſe of the mind breaks out as certain ob- 
eds affect the ſenſes : happily the impreſſion doth 
not remain long, at all times; nor is it conſtantly 


made equally deep; but wears off by a ſucceſſion. 


of other thoughts and objects. Still the infir- 


mity may remain: and it is upon this principle 


we are ſo. emphatically warned, „let him that 


ſtandeth take heed leſt he fall.“ 


q D. With regard to the unhappy young wo- 
men, whom you mentioned the other day, they 


knew 
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-repelling danger, is to keep out of the way of it. 


knew but little of themſelves, or of the danger 
they were expoſed to: yet one might imagine a 
ſmall portion of ſenſe and reaſon would have 
- ſhewn them the extreme fallacy of all arguments, 


hopes, and expefations, ,cantrary to the, ſupport 


of madefly, which is the glory of A woman! 
F. True, my daughter: but virtue is not 


fve from danger: it is as eſſential a part of 


religion to watch, as it is to pray: in many 
caſes, which regard the paſſions, there is no 
ſafety but in flight : It is therefore ſaid, that 
ſhe who ventures to parley, is near a ſurrender, 
The conduct which is indifferent, in one circum- 
ſtance, may be dangerous in another ; but thoſe 
who go to the extent of what is lawfu], ſeldom 
know the length of the line of true liberty ; but 
ſuffering virtue to come too near to vice, it 
catches the infection. The vanity of a great 
part of my ſex, joined to their evil inclinations, 
leads them to conſtrue on the vicious ſide, every 
thing a woman does, which has the appearance 
of levity: and ſome levities, let me tell you, 
cannot be conſtrued otherwiſe. Be aſſured, that 
it is more ealy to prevent the forwargneſs of men, 
than to repel the attack which hath been made : 
even ſome kinds of civility are miſtaken for in- 
vitations : and rich men, as I have told you, are 
apt to preſume, from the humble condition of 
poor young women, that they may mark them as 
their prey, | 

D. I am afraid this is as true, as that it is 
a tyrannical and inſulting conduct ; as if Heaven 
were leſs the guardian of the poor than the 
rich. 

F. Without any compariſon of conditions, 
build your caution on theſe great principles :— 
That human nature is frail — That religion doth 
not keep the generality of men in awe, in any 
degree equal to what might be reaſonably ex- 
pected —and That human Jaws cannot rectify all 
injuries, however great they may be — All which 
I have ſufficiently proved, in the ſeveral melan- 
choly inſtances I have related to you, | 

D, I am ſenſible I ought to avoid giving 
the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion, that any temptation 
would prevail with me, 

F. This may render you more reſeryed, as 

well as habitually modeſt, Every diſtinc! vir- 

tue depends on another. As incentinency lays 

waſte the ſoul, purity guards the avenues by 

which all that is graceful in the human mind 

may be aſſaulted. The only true way of 
3 


Though men's notions of beauty depend on 
the fancy, yet all delight in it; and ſome graſp at 
it when they can, in defiance of all laws, Por. 
get not, my daughter, that you are promiſed 4 
vaſt Inheritance, even by God himſelf, Wait fo 
it patiently ; the time will certainly come; i: 

be very near. You will not be blind to the ligh, 
and prefer darkneſs; nor, being ſatisfied that 
heaven is offered to you, in wantonneſs or folly, 
plunge yourſelf into hel!“ =; 

D. I hope that I ſhew nothing in my conduct, 
which inclines you to believe, I ſhould ever con- 
ſult my intereſt ſo little, or be fo loſt to a ſenſe 
of virtue, as to forfeit eternal happineſs, for the 
wages of fin, which are but for a moment, 

F. I am well aſſured of your innocency, 
Mary: I fee you in pain whilſt I am talking: 
perceive your heart fired with reſolution in the 
cauſe of virtue, But I am anxiays for your 
ſafety, and you will forgive me, if I ſay tis much! 
We are about to part, and it is fit I ſhould com- 
municate to you my knowledge of the heart ; of 
the ways of the world ; and the means of ſhun- 
ning the evils which ſurround us, Nor is it 
leſs my duty to declare, in the awful preſence 
of the God whom I adore, that though I ſhould 
not act the part of the Roman ſoldier, from ſuſ- 


picion or deſpair of right by law ; yet I had n- 


ther ſee your blood ſtream from your boſom, 
than behold you in the arms, even of a g, on 
any terms but an honourable marriage; ſuch as 
divine and human laws appoint for the virtual. 
And if you were to ſtray from virtue's ſacred 
paths, though floods of briny tears were to flow 


from your fond father's eyes, theſe could not 


waſh you clean; but the day would come, when 
they might riſe up in judgment againſt you 

D. I know with what a lively flame your 
piety and zeal burns in your breaſt ; I hope mine 
hath caught the fire, and will increaſe in bright- 


neſs, I ſhould indeed think I had planted a dag 


ger in your boſom, were 1, in any reſpect, to aban- 
don your wholeſome and affedtionate counſels, 
F. All this is well faid; and I truſt will be 
well done. If a General means to defend a ton: 
he guards the outworks, As to a female fende 
for GAUDY ATTIRE, I conſider it as a poiſoned 1 
gar-plumb, which operates to the deſtruction ot 
health or life, It begins by making us forget ow 
condition, and aſpire at promotion, which often” 
times coſts us no leſs a price than our ſouit, you 


you ſhould feel your heart incline to this vanity, 
wo ” 1 | 

hope you will treat it as the plague: get your- 
ſelf cured of it as a diſeaſe, which if neglected 
will prove mortal. Childifh as this paſſion is, it 
hath been the ruin of many; and. may emp you 
to forget the leſſons which I have ſo anxiouſly 
ſtudied to imprint on your heart. From the 
moment you fix your fancy on dreſſing to imitate 
gentlewomen, | ſhall tremble, leſt your deſtruction 
ſhould be at hand. — What hath been the ſad 
fate of thoſe who enjoy the trappings of folly, 
obtained by the wages of fin? That which 
ſubdues the heart, and makes people think wrong, 
will likeweiſe make them act wrong. Numbers 
of young women, without any other inclination- 
to wickednefs, have been undone by a fondneſs 
for dreſs ; and particularly, when it hath, been 
attended by its 2%ν companion, an immoderate 
hve of paſtime. If all the treaſures of the earth 
are not to be compared to the lea virtue of the 
ſoul, what is a little gaudy apparel, which at beſt 
can only draw the eyes of the vain and fooliſh? 
Let not admiration, ſhow,” and the vanities of 
life, about which there- 1s--ſuch -a pother in the 
world, move you in the leaſt degree from your 
duty. May you, my dear child, ſtand firm on 
the rock of your. ſalvation, and graſp heaven as 
your dear and bright inheritance ! 

D. Amen, with all my heart! Vine claaths are 
apt to turn the brains of girls, in humble life: 
how do they affect women heſe fortunes enable 
tdem always to dreſs in the richeſt manner? 

F. It is becauſe they can come at them eaſily, 
they are the more indifferent 5 not. but that fine 
things, of one kind or other, make ſtrange im- 

bretons on the hearts of fine folks, as well as 
on the fancies of the poor There are ſome 
omen of rank and fortune, even in Chriftian 
countries, and in theſe days, who have been 
bribed by trinkets and not having been uſed to 
ar diſcipline, have held their honour cheap 
But ſtrictiy conſidered, riches and worldly glory 
de out. of the queſtion ;' theſe cannot preſerue 


from infamy, in this world, much leſs from 9 
niſnment after death. 


not be as cleanly as poſſible. 

It No: I conſider cleanlineſs as a virtue; and 
e often obſerved, that as among men, filthineſs 

4% Grunkenneſs have walked, or /taggered toge- 

s companions z many of your ſex, be- 


* Sattih,, are become Baris. T he. indeſiry 
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D. You do not mean, that ſervants ſhould * 


which keeps people cleanly, may preſerve them 
from vice. In all theſe caſes, there is one great 
object which is to be taken into the account ; 1 
meaa, that ours is a religion of ſelf-demal. 

D. It is no great virtue in me, to be contented 
with homely clothing. | , 

F. You have not yet ſeen any other; nor 
tried the force of your vanity. What ly grau- 
deur intoxicates this poor world! — What was 
it which rendered the Jews ſo reluctant to re- 
ceive Chrift as the Meſſiah ? They were a vain, , 
proud. generation; they conceived, that the 


Meſſiah was to be a temporal prince, magnificent 


in power and glory, and his ſubjects to be great 
and. pompous, and to trample down the reſt of 
mankind. How inconſiſtent was this with the 


genuine marks of his character, who was @ - 


man of ſorrows,” and acquainted with grief ! 
You perceive, that “ the great ſcheme of God, 
in the univerſal redemption of mankind, was to 
be laid open to his followers, by their ſubduing 
many human affettions, reluttances, and terrors, 
Their hearts were to be fortified with courage - 
and conftancy;; a diſregard and contempt of Hard- 
Hips, perils, pains, and death.” Mie are not 
tried in the ſame degree as they were; but. till - 
we are to combat all ſuch trials as, in the con- 
duct of divine Providence, ſhall happen to come 
tous; and if an eye offends us to pluck it ut. 

D. Thoſe muſt be very weak, or untaugbt, 
Chriſtians, who do not know, that it is the doc- 
trine of ſelfdenial, which alone can ſtop the 
career of youth, . 

F. Ay, Mary, and of eld age alſo. It is but 
a change of objects: Sin and folly hold fo many 
lands and tenements, it is very hard to diſpoſſeſs 
or eject them. You know not how the world 
goes: Think what a glorious. conqueſt. it is 
to ſubdue the hoſt of vile or vain deſires, which 


. continually invade the ſoul ! To war againſt his 


own affections, and to reduce them to the yoke | 
of reaſon, is more worthy of a man, than to 
give laws to nations, by right. of . conquett. . 
When our deſires are impure z and when our 
underſtanding and experience warn us to beware 
of them: when our luſts take arms againſt us, to 
decline the combat, and give ourſelyes up ns %- 
ſeners, is in effect to ſign our own death-warrant. . 
The Almighty hath great mercy in ſtore for thoſe 
who ſtrive to acquit themſelves acceptably in his 
ſight: but who can entertain a holy and upright - 


w4i/h, yet follow unhaly or unju/t practices. 
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| D. There is no accounting for the madneſy | 


or extravagancy of the thoughts, If we abſtain 
from evil deeds, it may be hoped our reaſon will 
correct our hearts. N 2158 1 

F. Faith in Chriſi requires ſelf dial in 
thought and action: whatever ſtruggles it may 
coſt, it will abundantly repay itſelf by joyful 
hope, and the diſmiſſion of all fear and forrow, 


If it requires purity in the inward: parts, (v,4 
purity we muſt obtain; impurity we muſt reſp, 
and till reſtraints, even in thought, become ba. 
bitual, it cannot be ſaid, that we are in a uu. 
Chriſtian path of life, Be it your buſineſs there, 
fore, as a part of your worſhip of the true God, 
to pray for heavenly aid, particularly to guy 
your chglity ! (a). 


CONVERSATION IX. 


Reſentments ariſing from jealouſy. Danger of credulity. Fable of the wolf and the lamb. The fore if 
prejudices and prepoſſeſſions in favour of perſons and things. The folly and iniquity of encouraging gypfin, | 


or conſulting fortune-tellers, 


D. AL AS, poor Lowiſa ! What do you think, 


' my father? After we left home, Janies 


Was twice aſked at church; but before the third 
time, he left the country, and has not been heard 
of ſince. A thouſand bad ſtories are told of 
him: ſome ſay, he has been guilty of a highway- 
robbery; but I do not believe it is true. 

F. Why then do you repeat it? Thoſe who 
are the echo of evil rumours, are but a remove 
from the inventors of ſuch tories. A man may 
be changeable in love, yet it doth not follow, 
he is abandoned in every other reſpect. Gonffancy 
will not make a faint, without any other good 
quality. Guard your tongue in ſuch cafes : ra- 
ther make a ſacrifice to filence, than gratify an 
inclination to relate ſtories to the diſadvantage of 
others, or load them with crimes they are 
ſtrangers to. 

D. My dear father, I ſtand chaſtiſed : but I 
fear there are more deeds of evil, than of good, 
which come to our knowledge, and therefore the 
beſt of us talk of evil. 


(a) For Chaſtity.—— Moſt holy, pure, and righteous Father! I beſeech thee, let thy Spirit deſcend wo 
thy ſervant, that my /eu! may be untainted, and my body undefiled. Let no unchaſte word pollute 
tongue, which thou haſt given to be an organ of thy praiſe ; but in all things grant me grace 
Life to the laws of thy goſpel, that I may diſpel all the impure thoughts which invade my mind. by 
ſenſes from all vain objects, that being fortified againſt the aſſaults of the prince of darkneſs, I may Pe 
my ſoul in true holineſs ; free from the blandiſhments of the world, the entanglements of ſenſual defires, 
the dark ſlavery of ſin. Inſpire me, O God, with firm reſolutions of obedience to thee, chat gf a 
life in thy faith, and devote it to thy glory; and at length reſign myſelf to death, in ſtedfaſt hopes 
Joyful reſurrection! This I beg, for the ſake of thy ſpotleſs Son, who died to redeem the world. 


the inclinations of her lover, which led bim 


think he is not hong: O torture to the foul 


F. The more caution is neceſſary; eſpecially 
as you find ſuch an evil propenſity to talk of 
evil, that the good part of bad characters is often 
ſuppreſled. 

D. Louiſa now finds, that it was not me, but 


aſtray. —Her jealouſy ſtill burns, but the flames 
of it take another courſe. She conſiders herſelf 
as his wife, as bound in conſcience to him, pro- 
vided he would be bound to her. 

F. Provided —this is well put into the dee 
conveyance of herfelf : It may be happy for ber 
that he is gone off, 

D. Her heart is tortured. She laments ber 
ſituation in mournful terms, {till flattering bei- 
ſelf, and hoping as it were againſt hep. 
She ſays, ** I think he is honeſt — and then | 


which doubts !—To love with tenderneſs, eren 1 
to part with life, rather than the object of mf 2 
love, and at the ſame time to believe him fille, 8 
treacherous, unworthy even of my eſteem! What * 
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racking pains muſt that poor girl endure, whoſe 
mird is thus agitated !“ PO; 

F. If ſhe has reaſon to be aſſured he is falſe, 
in this aſſurance ſhe might find reſt, 

D. Ves: but ſhe knows not the werſt — for 
though her love ſhould be weaned by degrees ; 
like a poor infant, ſhe may ſicken and die in the 
experiment, | | ; 

F. I hope a better fortune will attend her, 
Let her conſider how ſhe might have fared, had 
the been married to him, I have known ſome 
men ſo inconſtant in their temper, and ſo in- 
ſenſible of the pain they give to others, they are 
as little fit to be yoked in wedlock, as to draw a 
pleugh. They think themſelves well inclined ; 
they feel the force of female charms ; they mean 
1 evil: but they are not maſters of their own 


meaning or reſolution, for a ſingle hour. Such 


perſons wander from one object to another, and 
make fools of themſelves, as well as of thoſe who 
lien to them. | 

D. It would be a kind of jaſtice to the reſt of 
the world, upon proof that ſuch a man had pre- 
tended love, if he were ever after excluded the 
privilege of ſpeaking to a woman, 

F. Gently, Mary; you would not be ſo ſe- 
vere, if you were in Louiſa's ſituation, If James 
were to return, and, beg her pardon, and com- 
plain of the evil ſpirit of inconſtancy ; but that 
row he was reſolved ; and let him add a few pro- 
miles of everlaſting love, and if I have any ſkill 
in hearts, ſhe would accept of him. 

D. Perhaps ſhe might : but do you not think 
theſe triflers in love are arrant cowards; and 
rather than hazard their own ſafety in wedlock, 
commit the vileſt treſpaſſes upon the affections 
of women, and the ju/tice due to my ſex : 

F. They certainly want reſolution There 
are ſome men, who hardly ever ſee the face of a 
woman, which has not, in their eyes, ſome 
charms. If the is tall or ſhort, fair or brown, 
in the ſpring or ſummer of life, witty or dull, 
tne picture of plenty, or grown lean by diſap- 
pointed love ;* fer the moment they receive a 
tender impreſſion : & but like an ague reverſed, 
the hot-fit comes firſt ; this minute melting in 
te furnace of deſire ; the next, cold as ice.“ 

D. Do ſuch hold inconſtancy in love as a 
right principle? : | 

F. It ſeems to be their only regular paſſion, 
relation to women, If by a miracle ſuch a 


= were true for one ſhort month, you might 
OL, II. 
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wonder as much, as if you beheld a corpſe appear 
with the ſame colour and luſtre of eye as when 
living. | . 

D. You paint ſtrongly. Such men are ſelf- 
tormentors : as they find no conſtancy in their 
own hearts, it is a pity any woman ſhould ex- 
poſe herſelf to be trifled with. Poor Louiſa had 
no experience: James was her fir/t lover. 

F. Her ſecond may perchance be made of 
different ſtuff, or have better ingredients in his 
compoſition. Thoſe who are virtuouſly inclined. 
with regard to women, having once made pro- 
feſſions which have been liſtened to, are awed 
by a ſenſe of gratitude, or of duty, and keep 
within the bounds that religion and mutual juſ- 
tice require at their hands. , 

D. Do you not reckon people of James's vo- 
latile turn, to be fo far wicked? | 

F. Not ſtrictly for being volatile; but when 
they are falſe to their engagements, or do un- 
warrantable actions. For the reſt, inconſtancy 
and irreſolution, are weakneſſes which generally 
chaſtiſe themſelves. I was always apprehenſive 
what Louiſa's fate would be. She was CREDU- 
LOUS ; and in ſpite of the many proofs James had 
given of his wavering temper, ſhe {till perſiſted, 
The proverb ſays, ** Fair promiſes make fools 
fond :” but where the promiſe is not ſupported 
by any equality of behaviour, it is amazing that 
a perſon, capable of reaſoning well in other re- 
ſpects, ſhould be ſo groſsly deluded in this. 

D. How is it to be prevented? In common 
life many err. 

F. By the exerciſe of reaſon only can we diſco- 
ver the intended, or the involuntary probable deceit 
of the heart. Men's characters, after a little time, 
are generally known : but whenever the young 
and artleſs do not make caution ſupply the place 
of years and experience, they will feel too late, 
how they may deceive themſelves. 

D. One may be alſo too ſlow of belief: to 
diftruft the upright, ſeems to be as criminal, as 
to truſt the wicked. | 

F. Your argument is not a ſafe one; for the 
upright do not eaſily take exceptions ; they know 
that human nature is frail z; and that the beſt 
characters ſink, when raiſed above belief. We 
often truſt in common life. on the foundation-of 
a good name; but liſten not to one whom 
you have good reaſon to believe is not attached 
to you from juſt and proper motives : in all caſes, 
act with great caution. As to report, how 1 
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do we hear men praiſed by the multitude, who 
are found light in the balance! I have known 
a man ſet up as a leader; I have ſeen him fol- 
lowed, as if his banners were the emblems of 
truth and juſtice; and at the ſame time, knew 
he had little more in his compoſition than vanity 
and vice. There is no propoſition ſo monſtrous 
or abſurd, but ſome men will adopt, or pretend 
to adopt it; nor any thing, which the credulity 
of others will not ſwallow down: thereſore we 
often ſee them a prey to an impoſtor, who is diſ- 
poſed to play with their paſſions, and draw them 


up like fiſh upon a hook. 


D. ] fear this is often the caſe in love. 

F. The innocent filly lamb in the fable was 
ſo credulous, that the wolf perſuaded him he did 
not feed on fleſh, as was vulgarly imagined, but 
on green paſtures, © Why then,” ſays the 
lamb, we may as well feed together :“ and 
creeping from within his incloſure, joined the 
wolf, — to be devoured, as you may eafily ima- 
gine, 

D. Such events can happen only to the ig- 
norant. 

F. Aye: but the zgnorant comprehend a much 
greater number than you are aware of. The 
virtuous, who have a reputation to guard, do not 
depend fo much on their knowledge, as their cau- 
tion, not to mix with the multitude, leſt they 
ſhould make dangerous acquaintances at a ha- 
zard. He, who pretends to conduct us to the 
land of promiſe, may eaſily lead us into a tuilder- 
neſs; but how ſhall we get out of it? Cre- 
dulity 1s the grand engine of impoſtors : without 
this, they could not carry on their deſigns ; nor 
without it would the fool yield to the nave, as 


too often happens in love. 


D. Truth being a plain homely thing, and 
fitted to the capacity of. every one, is it not aſto- 
niſhing that falſehood ſhould ſo often prevail over 
it? 

F. Not in the leaſt. What has been the caſe 
of mankind in all ages? Are we not generally 
more pleaſed with what is new and wonderful, 
however improbable the repreſentation may be, 


than with That which is plain common-ſenſe, 


unattended by any circumſtance which agitates 
either our hopes or fears Truth wears but one 
face and dreſs ; Falſehood has a thouſand. Have 
you ever obſerved, how the plaughman ſtares at 
the tinker's ſtory, and ſeems delighted with ſome 


monſtrous tale; and when he is told it is all a lie, 


for believing, but as if he were angry for 


he is chop-fallen ; not becauſe he was x 
bei 
undeceived in a matter that afforded him — 
tainment, and with which he might entertain 
others, — It is a fondneſs for variety, and of 
things marvelhus, which captivates. | 

D. I have often obſerved it, not of ploughme 
only, but of moſt other people. 

F. Learn from hence, to be guarded agginf 
love tales, as well as all other fooliſh ſtories, with 
which the world abounds. "Fo combat the pre- 
judices of mankind, hath been the moſt arduous 
talk of ſtateſmen, Philoſophers, and divines, in al 
ages. Do you remember how the great apoſtle 
St. Paul was treated by the craftſmen at Zpeju, 
on occaſion of his teaching the doctrines of the 
Meſſiah? They were intere/ted to ſuppoit idelatry; 
and becauſe they made images, and received great 
profits from their labour, they really ſuppoſed it to 
be the beft religion. You find how the people were 
led, as we vulgarly fay, by the neſe, againſt the 
cleareſt demonitration of their ſenſes. St. Paul 
continued among them for ſome time, and ſpoke 
boldly concerning the kingdom of God: and by 
the power of the Almighty, he wrought many 
miracles ; inſomuch, that even an handkerchicf 
or an apron being carried from the ſick to this 
great preacher of Chriſtianity, the diſeaſed were 
made whole, and the evil ſpirits went out of 
them : notwithſtanding which, the mob could 
not be perſuaded that the craftſmen were in the 
wrong. Such were their prejudices and credu- 
lity, which extinguiſhed the light of their rea- 
ſon : Their minds were not prepared to receive 
the truth. The voice of the people, in a jul 
cauſe, is ſaid to be the voice of God: here you 
ſee it was the voice of the devil; for they 
maintained idolatrous worſhip, in oppoſition to 
a teacher ſent from the true Gad. 

D. How can we guard our minds againſt ſuch 


deluſion ? 


F. Conſider what is ſaid, and by whom it Is 
ſaid ; compare it with your experience ; examine 
how far your belief may concern your true . 
tereſt; how it may hurt your charity, or * 
your perſon, or the good of others; and in al 
doubtful caſes, adopt the rule beſt calculated to 


. preſerve your truth and juſtice, and the love of 


peace and concord. In common lite, nothing o_ 
induces a young woman to believe a man, than 
his commendations of her perſon; but nothing 


ought to alarm her more. Many a poor = 
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become a ſacrifice to the ready credit ſhe gave 
to the high praiſes of her perſonal charms. If 
we examine the nature of praiſe in general, the 
partiality of ſome, and the inability of others to 
judge properly, there is great danger of its being 
beſtowed in a wrong place, and ſometimes does 
miſchief to thoſe on whom it is beſtowed. 

D. This ſhould comfort them whoſe real vir- 
tues are either miſconſtrued, or lie concealed. 

F. True, my daughter. — 15 

D. You talk of the flatterers of young women, 
what think you of fortune-tellers ? 

F. That only days of the groſſeſt ignorance 
and ſuperſtition, could have ever given them a 
name. Theſe people live on the credulity of fools, 
The girl who ſeeks to know what is to happen 
to her, in regard to her lover; or the cook- 
maid, to diſcover by magick the ſilver ſpoon that 
is loſt, ought to be whipt at the cart's-tail, 
for a couple of wicked jades. They ſhould con- 
ſider the fortune-teller as an impoſtor of the moſt 
abominable kind. Whether ſhe pretends to de- 
rive her power from God, or the devil, her cant- 
phraſe, and peculiar jargon, are not the leſs de- 
ceitful. You may imagine the old hag has tried 
experiments, how ſhe can deceive filly girls; and 
will endeavour to make as great a fool of one, as 
ſhe has done of another. The gi may ſhrewdly 
gueſs at ſome probable events, and gain a repu- 
tation : ſhe may foretel a marriage or a death 
which may happen : She may cheer a fooliſh 
heart, or depreſs it : but it is wicked to lend an 
ear to her. Some have been ſo weak as to ima- 
gine, that a dumb perſon can foretel future events by 
ſigns, better than her who can ſpeak : and if a 
perſon were deaf, as well as dumb, the more mar- 


D, 17 is the general art by which #naves 
.,, amule fools, - Vet ſome flatterers I be- 
lieve mean honeſtly. 

F. There are as many diſtinctions of flat- 
terers, as there are kinds of men. The great are 
molt expoſed to the poiſoned breath of flattery. 


vellous prophet! I have been told that the 


Turks have a ſuperſtition in behalf of ideots, as 
if they were inſpired perſons: This is an in- 


ſtance of their groſs credulity. Our ancient pre- 


judices, in behalf of wandering vagabonds, who 
call themſelves gipfies, or Egyptians, are not en- 
tirely worn out : In ſome parts of the kingdom, 
a few fools yet remain, who ſhew them counte- 
nance, Do you not think ſuch credulous per- 
ſons themſelves ought to be chaſtiſed ? 

D. I have no opinion of gipſies, but as artful 
miſcreants : the wonder is, they are not totally 
ſuppreſſed. 

F. Such is the force of deceit, when it is plea- 
ſant : moſt people are inclined to pay for it, rather 
than their vanity ſhould be ſtarved : gipſies are 
the flatterers of country girls; and ſometimes 
employed to lead a young female into a ſnare. 
But it goes much further : in the earlieſt ages of 
the Meffiah's reign on earth, we find the fortune- 
tellers and magicians, convinced that their art 
was not derived from God, brought forth their 
books, and burnt them, as a public renunciation 
of their deviliſh practices. Would you, who 
are a diſciple of Chriſt, countenance the wretched 
remains of ſuch vile practitioners? 

D. I never conſidered this matter in ſo ſerious 
a view: but I have thought it wicked to queſ- 
tion theſe gipſies about things to come, as if 
they could intrude on the power of the Al- 
mighty. 

F. It is wicked to liſen to them. ; 

D. We are all open to flattery in ſome degree 
or other: and we find filly country girls go as 
low as appealing to grp/ies. 


CONVERSATION X. 


The Gangers us effects of flattery : Its appearances in different characters: Its power and efficacy : 
Ridiculed by a Roman emperor. Story of Canute, an ancient ſovereign of this country, at Southampton, 
expoſing the wantonneſs of praiſing poor mortals in exalted flations. 


D. Are not all men flatterers ? 
F. In one obvious inſtance, which intimately 
regards a life to come, they are ſo: © All 


men think all men mortal, except themſelves :” 


and in general, ſelf- love prompts all men to be 
Y 2 flatterers 
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flatterers of themſelves or others: and I am ſure 
that all young women are ſubject to be flattered, 
Have not you often heard very fulſome praiſe ? 

D. Indeed I have. 

F. I am glad you thought it fulſome - but I 
dare ſay you found it more difficult to ſtop your 
ears, than to hear it with ſome kind of delight. 

D. You ſuſpe& my weakneſs, 

F. Flattery is employed for various purpoſes. 
Many a time have I been ſhocked at hearing per- 
ſons of both ſexes in high life, flattering each 
other, when I knew they entertained a mutual 
contempt, and meant nothing by what they ſaid, 
but as mere words of diſcourſe, or a deſign to 
amuſe, 

D. Is it poſſible that Chriſtians can talk in 


this manner? If I cannot ſpeak the language 


of my heart, I will keep filence, though I ſhould 
be uncivil. 5 

F. This is the part of a Chriſtiaun; and you 
need not be afraid of rudeneſs, for not being a 
flatterer, The foundations of real good manners, 


are laid in truth - the reſt is but a fantaſtic ap- 


pearance : like falſe coin, it may deceive for a 
time, but in the end its baſenz/s will appear. 
The world, bad as it is, will generally do juſ- 
tice to thoſe who are really friends to mankind, 
— Every one cannot expreſs his meaning in the 
fame terms; but there is a noble freedom dwells 
in the breaſt of the generous-hearted, unknown to 
flatterers: and whatever advantages ſome may de- 
rive from being liberal of their commendations, 
we ſhould not forſake our integrity to gain the 
world. 

D. How are we to. live with thoſe who are- 
ſo fond of flattery and deceit ? 

F. If they will not receive truth, it is in vain 
to intrude her upon them: but there are many 
ways of expreſſing our diſapprobation of what we 
think is not right. We may appeal to the good 
qualities and better judgment of the parties, 
with regard both to their words and actions; and 
render the advice palatable, if not delightful. To 
make an offender a judge in his own cauſe, is 
often practiſed among perſons of the be? breeding ; 
and it is the ſureſt method, not only as it is Bo- 
10%, but imitable by perſons of all conditions, 
who mean to live in peace, 

D. This ſcems to be converting flattery into 
2 Helling. 

F. It we tell people what they may be, if they 
apply their talents properly, it often ſucceeds in 


3 


making them what they ſhould be, If I commend 
you for a particular virtue, would you not he 
the more watchful to guard it, and the more 


aſbamed of forſaking it? The greater value we 


ſet on our good actions, provided we are humble in 
the ſight of Gad, and avoid talking of them 
before men, the more attentive we ſhall be t, 
the virtue which produces ſuch actions; and the 
more ſteady in our principles of right. 

D. This cannot be denied: but may not this 
create pride ? 

F. Do you imagine we can be proud and hum. 
ble in the ſame inſtance? The firſt object i; 
carefulneſs to de well; the next, not to be (oli. 
citous of praiſe. This will guard your heart 
againſt thoſe, who would make you think his! 
of yourſelf, Conſider thoſe who feed your pride, 
as falſe friends, and deceivers. T he difference 
between the liar and the flatterer, in many in- 
ſtances, conſiſts in this: The liar offends you 
behind your back ; the flatterer commits the in- 
jury before your face. 


D. I believe there is nothing ſo wicked or ab- 


ſurd, that hath not been attempted by flatterers, 

F. The devil was the fir/? flatterer, when he 
tempted poor Eve, and ſhe fell from her fate 
of innocence, There is no doubt but that 
he ſpoke of the heaven of her ſmiles, as Fame: 
did of yours, or the young nobleman of Margaret's, 
There is a very old ſaying, Mary, that © flat- 
terers never lift any one up, but as the eagle doth 
the tortoiſe, to gain by his fall.” Thoſe who 
believe all the good that is ſaid of them 15 their 


face, will ſoon find they are not ſo well ſpoken, 


of behind their back.- 
D. Fools have often wit enough to flatter. 
F. Aye: But what a wretched thing it 1s to be 
decerved by a fool ! A woman's greateſt danger is, 
when ſhe is in the bloom of youth, with pet- 
ſonal charms, and not under the protection of 
a good mother. Under every circumſtance, ſhe 
may be quick in diſcerning the impreſſion which 
ſhe makes on a man; but not aware how ſhe 
may enſnare herſelf, by notions of gener oft, 
whilſt ſhe is expoſed to the /fratagems of laue. 
D. J am afraid this is true, or we ſhould not 
hear of ſo many complaints in the world, of the 
cruelty of men towards women. 5 
F. The greater the praiſe, the greater 1 
danger of falling a ſacrifice to it; for though c 
ſhould contain ſome truth, it may not be the le 


. as to the goed elect, D. You 


D. You will not be furprized that women 


is the proper food of vanity. | | 
F. In this reſpect, Mary, the ſexes do not 
differ much from each other. Vou are candid 


own ſex, The vain are the moſt open to flat- 
tery; and the reaſon is obvious; they think 
themſelves beſt entitled to applauſe; but do 
they not thus diminiſh the merit which the world 
might otherwiſe allow them ? | | 

D. Is not ſome degree of flattery neceſſary 
to the happineſs of mankind ? D 

F. There are three kinds of people in the 
world, of whom two ſtand in no need of flat- 
tery ; and the third will not hear it: I mean the 
weak and ignorant, who are ſelf- ſatisfied, from 
not ſeeing any thing in themſelves, but what is 
very right ; and the wiſe, who ſeeing things as 
Hey are, and ſenſible of their own imperfeCtions, 
cannot bear to be flattered: they behold their 
paſt errors, and reſolve to be watchful of them- 
{clves not to offend for the future. At the ſame 
time, I apprehend there are but few people ſo 
wiſe, but at ſome unlucky hour they feel a grati- 
heation in being praiſed. Nor is it in the nature 
ef things entirely to withhold praiſe from thoſe 
who are truly diſtinguiſhed, as the friends and 
lavourites of mankind. 

D. Are there not alſo ſome, whoſe humility 
requires encouragement ? 

F. It is an arduous taſk to ſerve mankind in 
«ſpizit of themfelves; and though virtue will 
find its reward in the conſciouſneſs of upright- 
nels, and hope in a life to come; yet where 
there is great virtue, there will be great humi- 
lty: this may ſometimes need encouragement, 

D. Some proteſſions of humility ſavour of 
Yaity, | 

F. There ſeems to be another claſs of people, 
Waoſe weakneſs of judgment, or humility of 
beart, leads them to be too much ou con- 
cet of themſelves: theſe ſtand in need of com- 
rendatiem for their good qualities, and palliatives 
"r their bad ones ; for it behoves us all to com- 
—_— each other, and to keep ourſelves in 
3 lo as to prevent deſpair; that we may 
E So mad either with melarcholy or diſguſt, 
100 eng with pride or vanity. — Seeing that 
sons of calamities often invade us mor- 
uk our duty to preſerve each other, by all 
M "ha watch humanity dictates, and truth 
ant. The flattery by which ſo many 


ſhould love flattery, when you conſider that it 


however in your declaration, with regard to your 


deceive each other, naturally raiſes the indigna-- 
tion of a man, of ſenſe; yet you may perceive, 
there are many kinds of foft words, ſeeming to 
partake of it, without which life loſes its chief 
charm. As liberty, life, peace, and harmony, 
and every thing that is ſacred, hath been often 
deſtroyed, by flattering thoſe who being in power, 
have excrciſed it tyrannically, the happineſs of 
life may be promoted by the judicious uſe of 
kind and gentle words. We often flatter, with- 
out knowing that we do ſo. In the fulneſs of 
the heart the mouth ſpeaketh.“ Many kind 
and tender words fall from honeſt tongues, which 
if not ſtrictly true, do not the leſs proceed from 
the Heart. Some flatter from hatred or evil de- 
ſign; others are partial in their affections. Our 
enemies often endeavour to humble us by unju/? 
re proaches; our friends ſtrive to encourage us in 
a courſe of virtue. The beſt of men judge on 
the tender ſide: nor ought we to be offended, 
when flattery proceeds from the ignorance and 
ſimplicity of thoſe who beſtow it on us, 

D. We certainly ought not to. reſent the 
praiſes of ſuch perſons as we have reaſon to be- 
lieve are our friends, though we ſhould be 
guarded where we may juſtly ſuſpect evil de/igns, 
I remember a ſaying, which pleaſed my fancy 
much, „Sweet diſcourſe makes. ſhort days and 
nights.“ | 

F. This is meant of the ſentiments of our 
friends, which only can properly be eſteemed 
ſibeet; for even their reproaches are ſweeter than 
the Ai es of an enemy. Be as grateful as virtue 
requires, for the kindneſſes, and even the civili- 
ties of others. You obſerve how people who 
ſee each other often, contract a mutual regard 
in friendſhip, as well as in love. If you eſteem 
thoſe you converſe with, fear not to rebuke 
them when they treſpaſs upon truth and virtue. 

D. Would you have me endanger my own 
ſecurity ? | | | 

F. It is for your ſecurity I give you this ad- 
vice : not wantonly to intrude your opinion upon 
others ; but modeſtly to expreſs your diſapproba- 
tion of evil, with a view to the happineſs of 
others. Upon this principle of charity, accord- 
ing to our religion, your own eternal welfare 
depends, We ſhould not indulge a ſeverity of 


manners ; for though righteous in itſelf, it may 
claſh with the goodneſs and humility of heart, 
which appear as the brighteſt jewel in the chriſ- 
rian's Crown. | 

D. I grant this: but the generality of mankind 

| being 
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being Hatterers of themſelves, I apprehend ſel- 
dom chuſe to hear of their faults ; beſides, 
«© commendatien is really as much the duty of a 
friend, as reprehenſfion ?” 

F. True: and it is no flattery to give a friend 
or foe their true character; but this muſt be 
done with decency. Thoſe who have not ſenſe 
enough to be honeſt ; or knowledge enough of 
the world to know when, and where to apply their 
commendation, often make a ſacrifice of the beſt 
thing in the world, which is praiſe in due place 
and time: yet“ he that rebuketh a man, ſhall 
afterwards find more favour than he that flat- 
tereth with his tongue.” We are apt to pay 
homage to greatneſs ; that is, power, wealth, 
and title : but the ſame Wiſe Man informs us, 
that“ he who ſayeth to the wicked, thou art 
righteous, him ſhall the people curſe ; nations 
ſhall abhor him: but to them that rebuke, ſhall 
be delight; and a good bleſſing ſhall come upon 
them.” 

D. This is a glorious commendation of that 
integrity of heart, and ſtrength of underſtanding, 
which enables us to commend or reproach in pro- 
per time and place: but the generality of mankind 
being flatterers of themſelves, ſeldom chooſe to 
hear of their own faults. | 
F. Very juſtly obſerved: and it is no leſs true, 
that the wanton love of praiſe, is weak and 
fooliſh, In proportion as flattery gains admit- 
tance into the heart, you will ſee it baniſh com- 
mon-ſenſe. I have told you, that one of the 
greateſt acts of kindneſs is to tell our friends of 
their faults in a proper manner, that they may 
correct them: this is an act of true generoſity, 
and Chriſtian charity: it may fave a ſoul from 


death. The flattery beſtowed on ſuperiors, is 


ſometimes carried beyond all bounds of common 
decency. What think you of flattery to the 
living making dead men, gods? 

D. Reaſon and probity muſt be ſunk low in- 
deed ! In what inſtances could any creature be 
ſo abſurd ? 

F. In ſome of the later ages of the Roman 
empire, the ſenate had a ſet form of tranſpoſing 
the dead emperor into a creature of their fancy, 
which they called a god: they might as well 
have called him a devil; for ſome of theſe deified 
men, had been as wicked fellows as ever ſaw the 
ſun. One of them, not of the bad kind, con- 
ſidered the abſurdity in its true light; for being 


but his robes were immediately wetted, and 


dangerouſly ill of the flux, and viewing the con. 
tents of his cloſeſtoo], he humorouſly obſerve, 

4 find I am near being a god.” 

D. How i nt of the one true God, were 
thoſe beſotted heathens ! Flattery in all ages, 
ſmppoſe, has been practiſed more at courts than 
in other places ? 

F. Courts furniſh moſt objects to gratify anjj. 
tion; and moſt candidates for ſuch objects. One 
pays homage to the other, by honeſt, or diſh} 
arts, as it may happen for the ends of profit 
honour : and therefore it is no wonder flattery 
ſhould be moſt practiſed there. As to princes, it 
is ſuppoſed they never hear any truth, but ſuch 
as is agreeable to them : but I think, Mary, we 
take care that our good king ſhall hear of every 
thing; ſometimes in terms not altogether ſo de. 
cent. We read of a noble inſtance of chaſtiſing 
flatterers, in the ſtory of one of our ancient 
kings. Tt is ſaid, that Canute, walking with his 
courtiers on the ſea-ſhore at Southampton, was 
ſaluted with fulſome praiſes, as if his power 
were more than human. The king, intending 
to chaſtiſe their folly, called for a chair, and 
ſat himſelf down, and with a majeſtic air, 
commanded the waves not to approach him: 


himſelf covered with the ſpray of the water 
Upon this, he roſe up, and harangued his u- 
tendants on the vanity of their ridiculous flat); 
expatiating on the ſcanty limits of the powe! 
of the greateſt monarch, who in the ſight of Got 
is but a worm. You have feen a famous pic- 
ture in Sir George's hall, repreſenting this event. 

D. Princes may be told, that they are mw! 
than human: and ſome have been weak enough 
to believe it: but ſickneſs, and the approach of 
death, open their eyes, or inſtead of being b 
much greater, they are /e/s than common men. 

F. Very juſtly obſerved. I hope you wil 
ever remember what flattery means, and not bel 
prey to vanity, as the vain and fooliſh ſons d 
daughters of men frequently are. 

B. I have often laughed at the gifs of m 
acquaintance, who, for no other reaſon oy 
ing handſome, are told by young men, that * 
are angels : but it is no laughing matter * 
flattery make them as proud as Lucifer; oh | 
vanity induce them to purſue ſuch 8 
render them fit only to be angels of darkne a 
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The fee of artfulneſs in children, compare d with the 3 and generous minded. Story of Ker 


CONVERSATION KI. 


William Shallow. Sincerity efſential to friendſhip and peace of mind, The force of true generoſity in 


conduct, expreſſed by the Roman General Camillus, in diſdaining to take advantage of the treachery of 
a villain towards innocent children. Remarkable character of a generous and virtuous man, particularly. 
in correcting the evils created by falſe reſentments of marriage. The miſerable effetts of want of candour, 


in the fable of the two travellers. 


F, IT wears as many forms as cunning can de- 


of none more diſtinguiſhed, than That which 
was played off againſt an old rich man : poor 
he was in one ſenſe, for he was in his ſecond 
childhood. Sir William Shallow had two daugh- 
ters: the eldeſt a woman of a proud and unruly 


diſpoſition : but withal ſo artfid, ſhe flattered 
her old father out of the little wit. which age 
and infirmities had left him: and he made a deed 
of gift of all his eftate. to her, in prejudice to his 
youngeſt daughter ; reſerving only the uſe of a 
wach and pair, with a coachman, a footman, and 
two chambermaids, to attend him. 
D. And what was the confequence ? 


thouzht herſelf ſecure, ſhe treated the fooliſh old 
man ſo cruelly, he died of a broken heart. 

D. Good God ! what a monſter of ingrati- 
ce, cruelty, and undutifulneſs ! She will have 
: ſad account to give of herſelf at the laſt day 


treated? 


F. Becauſe ſhe was ſincere. She honeſtly told 
ber father the truth : ſhe warned him of his dan- 


mother's courteſy ; but nothing prevailed againſt 
ber ſiſter's arts. The event proved that ſhe had a 
good judgment, and was true of heart; therefore 
n humble affection for him, and piety towards 


it als a iction. 


pe 


arls or 7; = 
6 * «:amonds vhich ever graced a queen. 
My dear Mary, your words are comfort to 


3 


viſe :—but of al its evil effects, I know 


ſpitit; and, if fame is not a liar, of a vicious 


F. When this wicked jade got poſſeſſion, and 


But why was the younger ſiſter ſo harſhly 


ger. ſhe repreſented the abſurdity of his living on 


4 heavenly Father, ſhe never parted from him 


4 Excellent young lady! Her tears were 
more precious, than the moſt coſtly drops of 


my heart Heaven was indulgent to her! The 


attorney who drew up the deed, happening to be 


in love with her; or as ſome ſay, thinking the 
old man mad, purpoſely made a flaw. The writ- 
ing, upon a reviſion, was accordingly ſet aſide, 


and the virtuous ſiſter had her juſt ſhare of the 
inheritance. 


D. How happily Providence brings good out 


of evil! Did the wicked daughter proſper ? 


F. The rain which falls on the jz/f, falls alſo 
on the unjuft, The wicked, however, are often 
chaſtiſed in this world. The daughter, who 
had acted ſo unnaturally, lived deſpiſed, and 
died unlamented; whilſt the other continues 
to be a ſhining proof, that DUTIFULNEss ro 
PaRENTS, is highly acceptable in the fight of 
God: and that the good are oftem rewarded with 
happineſs, and length of days, in the land which 
the God of their fathers hath given them. What-- 


ever befalls you, Mary, be ſincere! A habit of 
ſincerity towards your fellow-creatures, will make 


you ſincere in your piety towards God]! Would 
you know the hearts of others, with regard to - 


your expectations of happineſs from their con- 
duct? Conſider that nothing can give us fo juſt 


a notion of the depravity of mankind in general, 
as an exact knowledge of our own corruption 


in particular.“ | 


D. Few perfons, I fear, are well acquainted - 


with themſelves: This conſideration alſo ought 


to teach us to forgive thoſe who are ſometimes . 


deficient in their SINCERITY towards us. 


F. The Wiſe Man tells us, that“ open rebuke. 


is better than ſecret {ove :** yet only a ſmall part 


of mankind deals fo openly with us, but that. 


ſometimes-they are in/incere. 
D. Is it paſſille we can be always ſincere? 
| FEY F. The 
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F. The true notion of ſincerity, ſeems to be 
wprightneſs and freedom from diſguiſe ;- or in other 
words, to treat mankind with candour; correct- 
ing them, when we can do it with pradence ; but 
always avoiding to make declarations of any 
thing we do not think. This is the beſt preſer- 
vative againſt falling into a ſnare ; and it acts as 
a guardian to uprightneſs, If your companions 
find you will not conſent, or connive at any 
thing that is unjuſt, it will lead them alſo into 
the paths of integrity, and promote the domeſtic 
harmony, which is the true fountain of convivial 
happineſs. Sincerity among thoſe who live toge- 
ther, being equally a friend to fidelity and grati- 
tude, will naturally engage them in the common 
cauſe of virtue. Theſe three good qualities, „in- 
cerity, fidelity, and gratitude, becoming one ſtrong 
united virtue, can hardly fail in the iſſue, of 
being an overmatch ſor all the evil devices of the 
world, the fleſh, and the devil. 

D. I feel that there is no living ſelf- ſatisfied 
and contented in mind without /ncerity : but 
neither is it eaſy to live peaceably with others, 
whilſt I indulge my natural diſpoſition to it. 

F. Not unleſs you mix it with prudence : but 
there is another virtue, which will ſupply all the 
unavoidable defects of ſincerity; I mean generoſity 
ef temper ; which though it has great affinity with 
lincerity, is a different virtue. It falls far ſhort 
of that univerſal charity, which raiſes us ſo near 
a level with angels: it is ſtill mixed with fo 
much /e/f-love, that we are more inclined to 
ferve and oblige our equals, or ſuperiors, with 
whom we aſſociate, than our inferiors, who call 
for our mercy, or demand our compaſſion. 

D. Still you give it the name of generoſity of 
temper. You have told me often not to truſt to 
generoſity. I believe your repreſentation is a juſt 
picture of the heart : but when we come to judge 
in the great cauſe of religien, and add charity to 
our generoſity, then we ſhall ſee all the glorious 
effects of fincerity. 

F. You ſay well: genero/ity towards inferiors, 
takes another name : it is humanity, if it is not 
charity. | 

D. But how comes it there is ſo little true ge- 
neroſity in the world, that when a generous action 
is done, it is talked of as a //range thing. Should 
not all the days of our life be employed in a 

_ continuation of generous and uſeful actions? 


F. They ſhould indeed be ſo employed: but 


(a) The Faleſci, 


He was ſent againſt an enemy (a), whoſe cufton 


of their dear children.— The general, diſdaining 


of ſuch treachery. 


generoſity, like other virtues, derives its ſhength 
from imitation, emulation, and the exerciſe f 
gratitude : the greater the number of generou; 
actions done, the more we may expect to ſee, 
It is the motive on which we act, that ſtamps the 
action with a mark of glory: but this cannot be 
known ſo truly of others, at the time of doing 
it, as when we are informed of the circun. 
ſtances which give it a luſtre, There is a peculiz 
charm in actions which are diſintereſted, honour. 
able and humane, Have you ever read the ſtory of 
Camillus, a general in the ancient Ryman ſtite 


it was to commit their youth to the care of: 
maſter : he was to teach them the arts, and walk 
out and converſe with them. The Roman eamp .. 
yet at ſome diſtance from the city: but the mal. 
ter who had the care of the ſons of the princip! 
citizens, walking out as uſual with his ſcholars, 
determined to deliver them up as hoſtages to the 
Reimans : and a favourable opportunity offering, 
he continued his walk, and led them to the tent 
of the Raman general, and delivered them up to 
him; declaring he might now command the city. 
This would probably have been the caſe, as the 
parents already moſt ruefully lamented the loi 


a conqueſt on ſuch. terms, after accuſing th: 
maſter of treachery, and telling him that the &- 
mans made war againſt men, armed like then. 
ſclves, and not againſt harmleſs children, he com. 
manded him to be ſtripped, and his hands to be 
tied behind him. The General then armed ue 
young ſcholars with rods, and bid them dri? 
him back into the city, and ſcourge him all tie 
way. 
D. This conduct was charming! I dare (i 
the boys readily obeyed, and that the parent 
were much rejoiced to ſee them. | 

F. The ſight of their children, for whom they 
had been inconſolable, raifed cries of jo) and 
the people were ſo charmed at this act of Fr 
rolity and good ſenſe, they made peace with t | 
Romans, preferring to live under a governmen 
conducted upon ſuch principles. N 

D. A glorious inſtance of the power of a fe 
nerous turn of mind! g * 

F. A commander of an army in theſe ws 
could hardly anſwer the not taking adwant 


D. He might diſdain the traitor, J* FT, 


by the treaſon. But how is it poſſible for peo- 
ple in our circumſtances to do ſuch acts of ex- 
alted generoſity? 

F. Are none to be generous but thoſe who 
lead armies, or take the helm of governments? 


What do you think of Lemuel Swan? His cou- 


fin Frank's ſon having diſobliged his father, by 
marrying contrary to his' pleaſure, he left his for- 
tune, being near forty pounds a year, to Lemuel. 
This good man informed himſelf of the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe, and found the perſon who 
had given occaſion for the harſh conduct of his 
deceaſed couſin, was a deſerving young woman 
her only crime being poveriy. Lemuel made her 
and her huſband a viſit, and told them, with 
tears in his eyes, „I am ſorry my benefactor 
judged ſo ill; but I will correct the miſtake : I 
will take care of your children :” and after ſome 
time, he laid out the money in land, and ſettled 
it on the children of this marriage, the parents 
to enjoy the rents during their lives. 


D. My 


as I live 


good Lemuel, I ſhall love you as long 
| It was acting a godlike part, to 


correct the prejudices of the heart, and defend 
the cauſe of virtuous pouerty. 
F. He is equal in all parts of his conduct, and 


knows when he ſhould be angry, but never to 


the degree of ſinning; and when he ſhould be 
pleaſed : ever cautious to diſtinguiſh what the 


duties of 


men in the world, Mary, and I think Lemuel 


a Chriſtian are. There are ſome few 


is one of them, of ſuch pre- eminence in virtue, 
and rich powers. of ſoul, they ſeem to ſoar above 
the ſphere of common mortals. Lemuel ever 


ſpeaks in 
in laying 


the ſpirit of truth and candour : and 


this, I mean all that can be well ap- 


Flied to a man born in a Chriſtian oountry, and 
believing the religion of that only perfect model 
which the world ever ſaw, 'Chri/t, the Son 
of the living God. Lemuel does not enjoy “the 
frl's goed fortune,” health of body; yet in-frame 
& mind, he is" ſo ſuperlatively bleſſed, he 


triumphs 


over his groſſer elements, and-renders 


himſelf an object of envy to the greateſt of the 
nildren of men, As a true believer, and farth- 
ful ſoldier of Chriſt, he looks on death with 


calmneſs, 


. He is 


When he 
Joined to 


ſubmitting gracefully to-the thought of 
ſo reſigned and equal in fpirit, that 
was very poor, bis induſtry and ſxill, 
the ſmiles of Heaven, rendered him 


f far the richeſt -man within. the circle of .my 
XUaintance, 


Vo. II. 
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D. But do you think if fortune were to pre- 
ſent him with all the pomps and pleaſures that 
pride can ſuggeſt, or the fancy crave, he would 
not indulge himſelf in them ?—Is his virtue ſo 
rigid, as to reject them all ? 

F. Yes, truly ; I think he would reje& them; 
I mean that he would uſe them ſo modeſtly, and 
with ſuch caution, as not to hurt the health of 
his body, nor the purity and benignity. of his 
ſoul. He has underſtanding to diſcover the vanity 
of ſuch enjoyments ; and his temperance of ſpirit 
by no means permits him to run into the impro- 
per uſe of any thing that Providence now bounti- 
fully preſents him. He does not think that to a 
man born to die, any gratification is warrantable 
that prevents the exerciſe of humanity or cha- 
rity, or wounds the purity of the ſoul. He was 
always chearful; and remarkable in this inſtance, 
that he never ** ſuffered fortune's finger to ſound 
what ſtops ſhe pleaſed on him :” and yet, com- 
pletely reſigned to Providence, taking her buf- 
fets and rewards, with the ſincereſt thanks. I 
have been acquainted with him for many a rol- 
ling year, and have conſtantly obſerved, that he 
enjoyed a freedom from the tyranny of paſſion, 
holding-on an-equal courſe, honeſt and upright ; 
yet never affecting a ſaucy roughneſs. He cannot 
flatter ; yet neither does he uſe a plainneſs, under 
which #naves ſometimes harbour craft, and ob- 
tain their ends, more corrupt than thoſe who 


firetch their compliances to an unmanly baſeneſs, 


Lemuel is always civil, I-might ſay courtly ; but 


as his heart is a-ſtranger to intereſted views, his 


looks are an index to his ſou], and give the 
world an earneſt -that he is a friend to virtue, 


and a-patron to mankind. He knows the different 


degrees of their deſervings, and ſets their value 
accordingly. Never have I heard, that his foul 
hath been blown up by any tempeſt of impetuous 
paſſion, or melted into unmanly lamentations; 
yet he feels — he feels as a man acquainted with 
miſery, His cheeks are not ſtrangers to a father's 
tears; nor can his heart reſiſt a ſympathy of 


ſorrow for the miſeries of other men. Temperate 


and chaſte; indeſatigably aſſiduous in all he un- 


dertakes; knowing no pleaſure but when he is 
doing good, or preventing evil : anxious for the 


common intereſt, he ſpares no pains to promote 
the general welfare of his 828 ; 


his country, and mankind. 


D. Is Sir George acquainted with him? 
F. Sir George values him very bighly, and 
2 conſults 
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conſults him often, with regard to the moſt in- 


tereſting concerns of his neareſt relations; and 


is happy when he can do Lemuel any kindnels : 
and well doth he deſerve it. Thus he goes on, 
waiting his appornted hour, in hopes of arriving 


at. thoſe glorious heights of virtue, at which the 


ſou] ſo naturally aſpires, 

D. You have given me much pleaſure in the 
deſeription of a man ſo worthy, Who has done 
ſo kind a thing to a poor viriuous young Woman 
and her children. | 

F. The humbleſt actions ſometimes carry with 
them a greatneſs of ſoul ſuperior to the bounties 
of kings. Providence may reſtrain us with re- 
gard to the means of relieving others; but while 
we retain a readineſs to ſerve them, we may be 


as fruitful as the rain that falleth from the hea- 


vens. You are ſenſible that our virtues, as ex- 
preſſed in aim, muſt be ſuited to our circum- 
ſtances. Genere/ity ceaſes to be a virtue, when 


we are carried by it to the deſtruction of our- 


ſclves. He who falls by his own hand, is guilty 
of the murder of himſelf; as he who by one 
act of great kindneſs, deprives himſelf of the 
means of ſupporting his own life, or of doing 
further good for the benefit of mankind, acts in- 


conſiſtently. Lemuel proſpers by his generolity : 
I have often obſerved, that d:fntere/tedne/s and 


genero/ity, mean nearly the ſame thing. Candour 
and generoſity are alſo as inſeparable, as ju/trce 


and charity : How is the Chriſtian to be charitable, 


if he is not juſt; or juſt, if he is not charitable ? 
All the virtues of the ſoul are linked as a chain, 


one end of which is held by an angels hand, 


which draws us up to heaven. 
D. Charity and juſtice can never be divided 
from each other, more than generoſity. and can- 


doxr, which ſeem to be preparatives for the exer- 


ciſe of ju/tice, The fable of the two travellers, 


gives us a true deſcription how generoſity and 


juſtice may be violated by covetouſneſs. 

F. What is that, Mary ? 

D. Two perſons travelling together, one of 
them caſting his eyes on the ground, ſees a bag 
of money; and taking it up, cries, © I am in 
luck to-day : I have found ſome riches.” His 
companion immediately anſwered, ** Do not ſay, 
7, but we; for as companions we ought to ſhare 
in good fortune, as we ſhould in evil accidents,” 
The other inſiſted, that as he had found the 
money, he would keep it: but while he was yet 
peaking, they were alarmed by a hue-ar d- cry 


5 


ſiter of the human race 


after a thief, who had that morning taken 2 purſe 
on that road: upon which the firſt ſaid, « T5 
is very unfortunate : we ſhall certainly be ſcized- 
Good Sir,” replied the other, © be pleaſed not 
to ſay, we, but 7: for as you allowed me 0 
ſhare in the prize, you have no right to make 
me a partner in the punihment.” 

F. Excellent | This fable points out what iti 
to want generoſity and candour. It ſhews us 210 
how intereſt blinds the-underſtanding ; and (ef. 
love perverts the judgment and the heart. The 
Wiſe Man ſays, ** Give and take, and fandiify thy 
ſoul, for there is no ſeeking of dainites in the 
grave :” as if he had aſked, For what are you 
anxious! Conſider how you may make the 
things of this world adminiſter to the good of 
your own ſoul; and conſequently, to the beneft 
of your fellow-creatures : This is true wiſdm; 
as it is groſs folly to make good things the in- 
ſtruments of evil, by graſping at That which 
neither reaſon nor religion allows to be yours, 
or which in the nature of things ought to 
b2 given to others. You perceive, that your 
poſſeſſion of any thing can be but ſhort: you 
cannot enjoy it in the grave : therefore, whe- 
ther you give or tate, be careful of your ſul! 
Be generous in all your conduct: improve yout 
mind in every god-like principle : be the parent, 
the friend, and to you, Mary, I will add, the 


D. My dear father, your words open the doors 
of my heart — As to the latoful pleaſures of 
this world, thoſe who buy them with much cat 
and aſſiduity, forfeit in a great meaſure the end 


| 
and deſign of the purchaſe ; but for the uniou- 
ful ones, which are bought with the price 0 
innocence : how unwiſe is ſuch conduct! And a 
how ſhocking is the conſideration of it 
F. Thoſe who have experience, being 4. n 
cuſtomed to the examination of their own heats, ls 
are truly ſenſible of this: and whilſt they Ae fo 
acting a neceſſary part, on this Hage of the with 
they endeavour tv do it well. | ſta 
D. Your ſentiments inſpire me with ſuch ref the 
rence for charity to mankind, as I hope wil E act. 
der me acceptable in- the ſight of God, which Ne 


the ſummit of our felicity. | 
F. Let the groveling children of earth, * 
ther clothed in velvet, or in linſey-w9/0), in" 
their eagerneſs for the world, it is but fr 
day : remember, that my counſel to you, © 
to eternity 1 


CONVERSATION XI. 


Reflexions en the changes and dangers of life, and the neceſſity of hope to ſupport the ſoul of man. How 
% make company adminiſter to happineſs. The means and advantages of being agreeable to thoſe with 
' whom we converſe. The great danger of evil communication. Fable of the dog and the crocodile. 


F. (TIRED of living ! No: I have yet much 
to do before I die; and I live in brighter 
hopes of rendering myſelf acceptable to God. 
| have indeed ſeen more of the world than 
pleaſes me, and (| uffered much from the fooliſhneſs 
of my own heart, and the weakneſs of my judg- 
ment: nor have I eſcaped from being ſorely bruiſed 
in ſpirit, from the injuſtice, the folly, and iniguity 
of other men, which perhaps I might have avoid- 
ed. I have alſo efcaped great dangers, which 
I aſcribe to the mercies of God, who gave me 
underſtanding to direct ſo many of my ſteps to 
a right end. The courſe of human life is di- 
reted by Providence, when we are leaſt ſenſible 
of it, and of the vaſt debt we owe. "The great Pa- 
rent of mankind is ever watchful for the preſerv- 
ation of his children. By his unerring wiſdom 
the untoward accidents of our lives are often ren- 
dered inſtrumental to virtue, or prevent the vice 
which would condemn us at Heaven's high judg- 
ment- ſeat. You have often heard, that the world 
is a ſtage, on which we are to ac the part aſſigned 
us. And it would be happy if we were to call 
ourſelves to a more ſevere account, how we act it, 
azreeably to the character which is ca for us. 

D. We may be ſure at leaſt of this, that we 
muſt never loſe ſight of our religion; and as life 
ls ſo very uncertain, that we loſe no time in per- 
forming the taſk which is before us. 

F. Uncertain indeed ! it differs from the real 
ſave, for we know not what is next to come: 
tie whole is not laid before us. As to the 
actor who is to ſtrut, and ſpeak the words which 
ae put into his hands, he muſt learn them, or be 
caſt out, So quickly do the ſcenes of life change, 
it ſcems ( to ſerve for little more than juſt to 
look about us, and to die.” The good which it 
furniſhes, is ſo blended with the hope of ſome- 
ung that is to come, that hope conſtitutes the 
pi and marrow of it. In the midſt of our 


moſt cordial enjoyments, we loo forward for the 
greater, though more diſtant good, whether we 
expect it in. the next hour, or day, or month, 
or year; in time, or in eternity, nor doth this 
hope leave us in the minute we expire. 

D. No: if happily we hope in Heaven's joys / 
Doth not this temper of the ſoul convince man- 
kind of their immortality ? 

F. It ſhould do ſo: we can entertain no 
idea of happineſs, but what is mixed 'and blended 
with hope. Nothing in this world fills up the 
meaſure of the deſires of the ſoul. Hence I con- 
clude, that the preſent is but the ſhadow of things 
to come. Whatever part may be aſſigned us, 
all the glories of which man can boaſt, are 
but a faint image of the loweſt happineſs the 
ſpirits of the juſt made perfect do, or ſhall enjoy 
in the regions of everlaſting bliſs! With regard 
to the evils which ſurround us, they are nu- 
merous and ſubſtantial ; and the moſt effectual 
remedy againit the malignancy of them, of what 
kind ſoever they be, whether of body or mind, is 
hope. | 

D. You ftill mean That hope which leads to 
faith, and is received by all believers. Happy were 
it if all men built on this ſolid foundation. 

F. Moſt certainly: and let me add, that whilſt 
you are wandering as a pilgrim on the earth, make 
your life as pleaſant as virtue can render it ; 
that when death makes you his viſit, he may 
be rather welcome to your wiſhes, not terrible, 
as a treacherous gueſt, who robs you of all 
your wealth ; but a conductor to the ſcene where 
only the object which you have fo anxiouily 
ſought through life, is to be found. Try to 
imitate my good friend Lemauzl, in calma of 

ſpirit, fortitude, reſignation, and the lave of Gad. 
Conſider, with cloſe attention, what your duty 
is, not only with regard to the virtues which you 
ought to practiſe, but alſo in reſpect to the vices 

2 2 which 
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which you muſt ſhun, or periſh. To do good, 


and ſhun evil, being the ſum and ſubſtance of 
the life of a moral and accountable agent, every 
perſon that comes into the world, and arrives at 
the exerciſe of his reaſon, muſt clearly diſcern, 
that not to do evil, is as much a duty, as to do good. 
D. But the much greater part of the Chriſtian 
virtues are of the active kind. 
F. Moſt certain 
but many of the Chriſtian virtues are of a paſ- 
ſive nature. What ate the obligations of not 
thinking, not ſpeaking, not doing evil things? To 
reſtrain his ſpirit, when conſcience warns him of 
the approach of danger, by any toerd or action, 
which may be hurtful to another perſon, or cor- 
rupt his own heart; carefully avoiding all occa- 
ſion of provoking others to the commiſſion of 
crimes otherwiſe avoidable, muſt be conſidered 
as one of the chief excellences of a man. This 
I apprehend will be conſidered in the account 
which he is to give, as a ſolid proof of obedience 
to the great Lawgiver, by whoſe ſentence he 
muſt ſtand or fall, for ever / | | 
D. When people lament the narrowneſs of 
their fortunes, and talk as if their poverty diſabled 
them from doing good, or acting charitably, they 
ſeem to entertain no notion of the portion of 


good to be done, by the evil which they may 


prevent. It is obvious, that the reſtraints of 
the mind, with reſpect to what we think and 
ſpeak, conſtitute a conſiderable part of the vir- 
tue of the human ſoul. 

F. It muſt be ſo: if you think well, and ſpeat 
well, you bid fair to act well: but there are ſome 
notwithſtanding, who ſpeak, if not think well, 
but act very ill; and as to faith, which is eſ- 
ſential to our religion, this can be known only 
by our works, If we think evil, and ſpeak 
evi}, we cannot poſſibly act a good part. Speak- 
ing is one active duty: and ſpeaking well, and 
from the heart, muſt be acceptable in the fight 
of God. 

D. “ Refrain thy tongue from evil, and thy 
lips that they ſpeak 10 guile, is one of the firſt 
leſſons, as a Chri/tian, which I learnt. 

F. Much depends on the company you 
keep: ſuch as your companions are, you will 


eaſily become: evil communication ever did, 


and ever will corrupt the beſt manners. — I 
will add to what I faid, that civility is at all 
times neceſſary to preſerve piety and humility. 
-— Thoſe who are not complaiſant in company, 


ly : to do good, implies action; 


ought to have a very large ſhare of merit to be 
ſupportable. A ſtrong propenſity to talk, is og: 
of the moſt dangerous evils in ſociety, If one 
conſiders how little trouble it coſts, for any one 
to hold his tongue, particularly among thoſe why 
delight in ſpeaking, it is a ſtrong proof of vanity 
to be impatient of an opportunity of thruſting ig 
our opinion. Beſides, if you hear patiently what 
others have to fay, your own ſentiments wil 
be improved; and if they were erroneous before, 
they may be corrected. It has been very judiciouſy 
obſerved, that © our converſation ſhould be ſuch, 
that youth may find improvement from it; we. 
men, modeſty ; and all perſons, kindneſs and ci. 
vility ;” remembering, that thoſe who pretend to 
a right to {pea what they think, ſhould be yer 
cautious, not wantonly to offend. Some 


are inſufferably rude : If the beſt did not pick 


and cull their thoughts for converſation, they 
would commit ſtrange extravagances. Thoſe 
who tell us they never diſguiſe their thoughts, 
may ſpeak truth, in regard to not faying what 
they do not think ; but they certainly do not tell 
us all that they think : it would be highly im- 
proper they ſhould, unleſs they were more than 
mortal. 

D. Thoſe who talk leaſt, have generally the 
beſt opportunity of examining the merits of theit 
own ſentiments. But may one not be fo hitle 
.accuſtomed to ſpeak, as to become diſqualifed to 
utter our thoughts gracefully ? As ſome de- 
come impertinent by much talk, others may be 
rendered incapable of diſcourſe, by too little. 

F. This happens ſometimes ; but in genera, 
« Silence has not only the ge of authority; but 
we often give more pleaſure by hearing, than by 
ſpeaking. We may ſuffer the imputation of be- 
ing perſons of few words; but we cannot be 
deemed impertinent or filly babblers. To proie 
that much talking is not eſſential to virtue dt 
happineſs, it is conſtantly remarked, that perſoni 
of ſuperior underſtanding ſay a great deal in few 
words; whilſt the weak talk for hours, and i. 
ford no pleaſure nor profit to the hearerr. 

D. We muſt take the world as we find it: 
I agree with you, that it is a leſs fault to 
too little, than too much. 

F. There are two extremes againſt which we 
ſhould be equally guarded ; the one is, wy 
run cut of the world, as in a monaſtic yy 
viſionary fit of piety : the other, not to _ : * 
it ſo far, as to loſe a reliſh for the converla F 
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of our own hearts. Whilſt we are in the world, 
we muſt live in the world; hut we are by no 
means to live in it, ſa as to have na retreat; no 
converſation, with. our own hearts, in our own 
chamber, and, the ſtillneſs of the foul. In your 


fociety with the. world, you will ſoon. obſerye, © 


that novelty is ſo grateful, it is expected every 
one ſhould bing ſomething new into company, 
to add to the common flock. ,. This cannot 
always be done; but what we haye to ſay, 
may be always expreſſed agreeably, as to the 
manner. To talk of things, rather than of Her- 
ſons, is the ſafeſt way. If your reading extends 
no further than the Scriptures, to talk properly 
of what you read, will furniſh a vaſt fund of in- 
tereſting diſcourſe. A fondneſs for novelty is 
often dangerous: and nothing is more common 
than to talk of ſtories. which are not true ; of 
things we do not underſtand; and of perſons 
whoſe real characters we are not acquainted 
with, Let the world go as it may, do not give 
credit to half the ſtories you hear; though you 
muſt not always declare your diſbelief ; and 
guard your heart againſt falſehood and flattery, 
In all your converſation, make candour, probity, 
and generoſity your chief aim : this will render 
you humane and charitable ; and as an effect of 
theſe good qualities, patrent and pious, Let no 
ſordid, ſelfiſh principle take root in your heart: 
and be aſſured, that whilſt you are anxious for 
the god of others, you will promote your own. 
Mark your favourite paſſion : be not eager to in- 
culge it in diſcourſe, more than in deed, leſt 
your infirmity ſhould take the deeper root: and 
conſider what your friend or neighbour will feel 
ar think for what you ſay or do. 
D. That this is neceſſary, I am perfectly con- 
wnced ; and that worldly prudence ſhould join 
wih the fear of God, to reftrain me from aſſo- 
dating with dangerous perſons. 
F. It requires but a ſmall degree of experience 
o fnd, that thoſe who venture into bad company, 
though they may not þe abandoned in their own 
perſons, muſt expect to ſuffer when their compa- 
ane miſbehave themſelves. The acquaintance 
lich is Carried ſo high as to take the name of 
i endfbip, generally proves the moſt pleaſing and 
eh or the moſt dangerous, Every new- 
A a notion, and pretty conceit, advanced 
a o humour, makes an impreſſion on moſt 
Hg Proportion to the regard they have 
e perſ, 3 R 
x derion, Miſtake not an affeRion which 


varies. with every untoward accident; for that 
goad-will which is conſtant, It is not ſuſkeient 
to mean ns harm : you ſhauld conſider the good 
you ought to have in view, that ou may nat 
ſpend your days. ineffeQtually to the great pur- 
pale of improving time, and in the cultivation of 
your charity. 2 nog 
D. Moſt people ſeem to judge of things with 
ſuch. a vanity of heart, as if they cauld nat 
poſſibly think amifs. | 

F. Thoſe wha entertain no jealouſy of them- 
ſelves, are the leaſt fit to be truſted by others. 
In the common courſe of life, the good part of 
mankind, who enjoy the uſe of their reaſon, can 
ſider how one paſſion often ſubdues another; and 
that with ſome, affection and eſteem for indivi- 
duals frequently wither away and die, not leaving 
even a name: but they do nat therefore grow 
ſick of the world, nor of themſelves. 

D. You mean ſuch as are hot and cold in their 
friendſhips, and vary like the weather, I hope 
this is not often the caſe with. thoſe who have 
ever lived together as friends, or even as compa- 
nion. 

F. In the imperfection of companionſhip, the 
common misfortune incident to our ordinary con- 
nexions and acquaintance is, that we think of 
them only for ſo ſhort a time, we receive no 
great benefit from the remembrance ; though the 
evil part, when it falls in with the corruption of 
the heart, often makes a laſting impreſſion. 

D. If we expect to do any real good, and to 
be well ſpoken of, we mult not conduct ourſelves 
as fancy and opinion may dictate. As our 
lives are uſually formed in a great meaſure by our 
company, and we ſtand or fall according as it is 
good or evil, is it not wonderful more attention 
is not paid to it ? 

F. Prudent perſons have always a great regard 
to it. There are three kinds of people, Mary, 
againſt whom you can never be too cloſely 
guaided : the paſſianate, who eaſily take offence ; 
the revengeful, who do not eaſily forgive; and 
the treacherous, who enſnare. The fable of the 
dog and the crocodile, inſtructs us to be watchful 
of our preſervation. The deg was courſing on 
the banks of the Nile, and grew thirſty ; but 
fearing to be ſeized by a crecedile, 'only lapt as 
he ran. The voracious crocodile raiſing his 
head above the water, aſked him why he was in 
ſuch a hurry : „I bave often wiſhed,” ſays he, 
for your acquaingance, and ſhould be glad to 
embrace 


* 


Wh 


embrace the preſent opportunity,” To which 
the dog replied, *© You do me great honour; but 
it is to avoid ſuch companions as you, that I 
make ſo much haſte .. 
D. The dog might anſwer wiſely ; but is it 
not better, in moſt caſes, to fly from danger 
without giving any anſwer ? 1 
F. Indeed, Mary, I believe it is; eſpecially 
for young ꝛbumen, who cannot be too cautious: 
how they parley with a doubtful companion. 
D. Yet we are ſo naturally pleaſed with mirth 
and feſtivity, we court the ſociety of perſons of 
a lively turn. - rn 
F. Aye: but you hardly ever eſteem them on 
That account. Profane perſons are ſometimes 
very jocoſe; but to be merry and wiſe, belongs 
only to the virtuous, Whatever is good in us, 
is generally heightened by the communication of 
it in good company: as on the other ſide, the 
evil of our hearts is called forth in the converſa- 
tion of fooliſh or wicked perſons. “ In the 
fulneſs of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh,” whe- 
ther it be good or evil. People naturally talk of 
ſuch things as are moſt pleaſing to themſelves : 
but theſe not being the ſame to all perſons, our 
company becomes pleaſing or diſagreeable, as 
we know what we ſhould or ſhould not ſay. 
We ought, as far as virtue permits, to accom- 
modate ourſelves to the taſte of thoſe with whom 


we converſe : it is but common civility to ob- 


ſerve what their taſte is ; and common prudence 
to court or ſhun them accordingly. Whenever 
you find the ſpeech is impure, be ſatisfied that 
the mind is corrupt. With regard to your com- 
panions, I adviſe you to conſider, that nothing 
is more hilly than an ill-timed laugh: and that 
many laugh at their own imperfections, ſeen in 
another. From the moment you begin to freer 
at ſome who are preſent, or others who are ab- 
ſent, you expoſe yourſelf to the imputation of 
ill-nature, if not injuſtice; and what is worſe, 
to become really unkind, or uncivil, if not ma- 
licious. It is far better, that converſation 
ſhould not riſe higher than harmleſs trifles, than 
be turned to landen. | | 

D. I am ſenſible there are more ſubjects 
for compaſſion in the world, than for deriſion. 
But you make me think, that converſation, as 
generally conducted, doth not promote the cauſe 
of humanity, ſo much as might be expected. 

F. Certainly not ſo much-by a great deal as 
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would not.” In general, efteem your companions 


it ought to do: but it is neceſſary,” and map bg 
rendered Gelig aten: e es 
D. 1 meet with ſome who are never tired 
ſpeaking, though I am tired of hearing then, 
for 1 learn nothing uſeful from them.” 
F. There are many in the world, who abound 
more in words than ideas. They affect to ge 
reaſons for what they ſay; though there is the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon in the world why they ſhould 
hold their tongues, I could mention to you 2 
perſon of my acquaintance : His reaſons are az 
two grains of wheat hid in two buſhels of cf. 
you ſhall ſeek all day ere you find them; and 
when you have found them, they are not worth 
the ſearch.” As to the weaknefles, and mere 
follies of mankind, they muſt be borne, Be 
careful of your religion and humanity ; preferre 
them untainted : when the diſcourſe is wicked, in- 
decent, or flanderous, retire, If you have no ac- 
quaintance with the perſon reviled, you will 
hardly be able to diſcover, whether That which 
is faid, be well or ill- founded: but ſeeing there 
is ſo ſtrong an inclination in moſt people, to 
find in others as many faults as poſſible; and in 
themſelves as fow ; you may ſafely conclude, that 
the evil part related, is increaſed and blackened, 


and the good, diminiſhed or concealed.” 


D. I fear that your remark is both juſt and 
true; and a melancholy truth it is. But it ſeems 
to be extreme folly, for people not to conſider 
what will be ſaid of themſelves, ſor the very 
fault of ſpeaking ill of others, 

F. The proverb ſays, “ He that ſpeaks the 
things he /hould not, may hear the things be 


as good or bad, as they are tender or cruel towards 
their neighbour. Always endeavour to change 
the ſubject, when others are ill-ſpoken of: ſpeak 
as fair as you poſhbly can of their good qualities, 
If you are ſatisßed from circumſtances, that the 
party abſent is injured, think it an carey 
appear as-an advocate, and plead the cauſe bes: 
a becoming warmth : ſoften the rigour 0 
ſentence againſt her, and avoid injuſtice = 
a good name. In acting thus, you rp 4 
you would be done by, and ſet bounds to the fol) 
and malice of your companions. 
: D. This 1s os rule: 1 hope T ſhall : 
able to follow it. I am ſure it wil make nie 
charitable, and the better Chriſtian. . 
F. It is one of the great ſecrets 0 * 
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pleaſe thoſe with whom we aſſociate, when we 
can do it with propriety. —— Thoſe who have 
good hearts, and good underſtandings, know how 
to contradict with reſpect ; and to pleaſe without 
gattery, or too much familiarity.— Endeavour 
to accommodate yourſe}t to the capacity, of thoſe 
with whom you converſe, — If they are in a 
higher condition than yourſelf, obſerve. the more 
ſlence and reſpect; if in a Jower fate; bei the 
more aſfabli.— Never affect being ſo much above 
the meaneſt, as to treat them with inſolence. 
Whether they be ſuperiors, equals, or inferiors, 
if they are viciouſly inclined, avoid them: do it 
with as much decency as your circumſtances 
will admit of; but till do it. Be not eaſily excep- 
tious, nor given to contradiction ; for this oc- 
caſions contention 5 nor be rudely familiar; for 
« familiarity breeds contempt. If any thing 
be not fitting, do it not: —if it be not true, 
ſpcak it not.” In a word, cheriſh, in your heart 
a true love and reſpect for your fellow-creatures : 
this will at once make you good-natured, and 
agreeable to others, and pleaſant to yourſelf: it 
will give every object ſmiles, and your proſpect 
of heaven will be ſo much the brighter. 

D. I have no reaſon to be proud, nor do I 
mean to be ſo humble, as to expoſe, myſelt : I 
ſhall ſtrive to make your maxims my own. | 

F. You need not be afraid, ſince the hatred 
of the vicious will do you lefs harm than their 
converſation. In a word, take care with whom 
you ſpend your time: you will find it ſafer to 
be alone, chan in bad company. Averfion to 
company, proves that the mind is tainted with 


melancholy ; as being immoderately fond of it, ac- 
cording. to the modern {tile of the gentry, proves 
the heart to be jn a fichly Rate ; not ſtrong enough 
to ſupport itſelf. It is a peculiar happineſs which 
ſome enjoy, to be able to furniſh entertainment 
for themſelves; and thoſe who have ſuch ability, 
are generally the beſt entertained with company 
that is really valuable. He who carries good- 
humour and affability into company, may be ſure 
of a kind reception from thoſe by whom he 
wiſhes to be kindly received. 15 

D. To contribute a due ſhare of good-hu- 
mour muſt be one of the moſt acceptable things: 
but it cannot be the happineſs of domeſtics, to 


have ſuch a choice of companions, as others whe 


are more at their liberty to ſeek them, 

F. True: yet their chance, in this reſpect, 
depends much on the good order of families. If 
in general we are to avoid evil companions, the 


rule will hold as ſtrong with regard to fellow- 


ſervants, who are not worthy of our confidence. 
In your intercourſe with the world, rather ſeek 


to hear of your faults, that you may correct 


them, than of your virtues, which may temp 


you to be proud or inſolent. 


D. This leſſon requires a good portion of vir- 
tue to render it palatable. 
F. Not if you conſider, that the better you 
know yourſelf, the more will others eſteem you: 
you will the ſooner learn how to act under every 
circumſtance, and qualify yourſelf for the high 
office of FRIENDSHIP ; which of all things in 
this world, is the moſt deſirable, and the moſt 
difficult to be found. 


CONVERSATION XIII. 


The benefits derived from the counſel of the experienced. Rules with reſpeft to confidence in friendſhip. 
Fable of the hermit and the bear. The force and advantage of friendſhip. Story of Damon and 
Pythias, Modern refinements deface the purity, and extinguiſh the zeal of friendſhip. .T be friendſhip 
which Chriſtianity teaches, ſuperior to all others. Rules to be obſerved to entitle one to friendſhip. 


J. THERE is but one way to ſhield the 


* heart from the arrows of diſappointment. 
any dowble boſoms ſeem to wear but one heart ; 


t they are apt. triff 
bucg we pt, upon. trifling . to 
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D. Voung as I am, my loſs in Margaret's 


early death, and Lowiſa's coldneſs, have ſnatched 

from me all hopes of happineſs from friendſbip. 

F. You do not talk like yourſelf: Al} hopes 
ſnatched from you Do you mean to. ſnatch 


yourſelf 
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yoarſdlf from all hopes? You have been for- 
tunate in that your cheice Was good, though the 
object of it retreated early from life te receive 
the reward of her virtues. The laſt-diſappoint- 
ment, is a very common one: Tove generally 
triumphs over V enuſbip in à woman's breaſt. 
Cruiſes misfortune may toach you to reconcile 
yourſe Hf to che inconftancy of a man, "ſhould it 
nappen to be your ow-n caſe. Ln 
D. I ought not to deſpair, Hope, you ſay, 
travels with us through life: Iwill indulge mine, 
or uſe it as ® pig, Haff through the ſmooth or 
rough paths which I may chance to travel. Per- 
HapsI-miy find as innocent a love, as That which 
J had for my deceaſed friend: we were both 
young, and both ignorant of the world. | 
F. Friendſhip being the ſtrongeſt obligation to 
the practice of virtue, as it regards particular 
-perſons, and the greateſt comfort amidſt the ca- 
lamities of life in general, whatever your fortune 
may be, I hope it will pleaſe Divine Providence 
to give you a real fied, HO FM0OTEE SON 92 
D. How fhall I diſcover her to be really ſuch? 
F. You took Margaret to be your friend, and 
ſhe was virtuous enough to be one: as fuch you 
loved her. Real friends mutually compaſkonate 


each other, and render themſelves a mutual ſup- - 


port. In making your choice, remember that a 
vicious perſon, or a corbard, never can be a true 
Friend : and that thoſe are moſt to be reſpect- 
ed, who are moſt forward in relieving us in 
adverſiiy: * for a friend cannot be eaſily diſ- 
covered in our proſperity, nor an enemy hidden 
in adverſity.” | 

D. I am afraid there are but few, who are 
worthy the name of a true friend. 

F. We muſt be contented with the world as 
we find it, and not expect in others more virtue 
than we poſleſs in our own hearts. We are ſure, 
that if we are diligent in -acquiring virtue, in 
order to be entitled to a friendſhip, though we 
miſs our aim, we ſhall be gainers by the purſuit. 


D. This conſideration ouyht to encourage the 


moſt languid, even upon the common principle 
of true -ſelf-love. | | 
F. There are ſo many degrees of what the 
world calls Fibers ae. it is impoſſible to mark 
out all che lines with exactneſs.— Seek the coun- 
fel and advice of perſons of ſuperior knowledge 
and virtue: be ambitious of rendering yourſelf 
worthy of their eſteem; for theſe in the iſſue, 
may prove themfelyes to be your trueſt friends. 


Whatever may be pretended to, by ſelf-conceiny 


perſons, in regard to their on merits, let it n. 
ther oreute diſtruſt, till you ſee ſome better prot, 
Judge with candour and caution : Rarely do w 
find perſons in whom no weakneſs need be git. 
guiſed, nor any thought coticealed; to whom we 
may lay open our hearts without reſerye, a 
Without danger. 

D. This cannot often happen: and yet ſuch 
only feem to deſerve the name of friend, The 
Wiſe Man ſays, A faithful friend is a ſtrong 
defence; and he that hath found ſuch a One, 
hath found a treaſure.” | 

F. If you wiſh to be rich in happineſs, ſeek 
for a friend. Friendſhip, ſuch as we frequently 
find among virtuous perſons, though not in it 
higheſt perfection, lightens our ſorrows, and in- 
creaſes our joys; warns us in danger; and de- 
livers us in Are. The Wiſe Preacher fays, 
„All fleſh conſorteth according to kind: anda 
man will cleave to his like.“ 

D. Friendſhip ſeems to be another kind of 
virtuous ſelfrlove. The happineſs of loving the 
friend that we ſuppoſe to be like ourſelves, is lo- 
ing ourſelves. 67, 0% eee 10 

F. Your obſervation is ſo far juſt, that tru 
ſelfelove, and ſocial, are the fame. Friendſhip i 
a deſire implanted in our nature: we with for a 
partner in our hearts: and the wealth of all the 
world cannot fill up the meaſure-of That wilt, 
when we find no object ſuited to it. Friends) 
is the beſt fecurity againſt Ill fortune, and the 
world: it guards us againſt the frowns of both; 
and hath been often rendered the more ſacted 
adverſity. Thoſe who have been tried fo far 
have even found a pleaſure in death, in the ſervice 
of their friend. 

D. If the value of real friendſhip is ſo great 
the danger of deceit muſt be great allo. 
F. Moſt.undoubtedly: people who are Jayiſh 
in their words, and niggardly in their dad 
cannot be friends. The good and wiſe alone 


can be friends, others are only. companons. | lng 
D, But the good and wiſe do not ways L 
with ſuch tempers and diſpoſitions, 2s bind nor 
other in the bonds: of friendſhip. F »h 
F. In this you are alſo right in your 75 4 
henſions; and ſo far our happineſs is 1 2 54 
Friendſhip depends on many accidents - 14 *%s 
ſenſe and probity are the firſt ingredien®? g = . 
compoſitien of ſriendiip; but there mu har 
good temper and ſteadineſs o } 


- 
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degree of knowledge, as may enable one to give 
and take advice; otherwiſe, even fincerity of 
heart, and freedom of behaviour, will not avail 
do the great ends of friendſhip. A flight ac- 
quaintance often leads the unwary into intima- 
cies ; but it is common to ſee them prove deadly 
in their conſequences. Nothing is ſo dangerous 
as the pretended friendſhip of bad people. I have 
told you, that true friendſhip cannot exiſt upon 
falſe principles. . 

D. The Wiſe Man ſays, “what fellowſhip 
hath the lamb with the wolf, or the godly with 
the ſinner? | . 

F. Here you ſee the matter ſet in its true 
licht. You may be ſure there is always great 
danger, when we take a liking to people for 
ſomething foreign to virtue: for if your friend 
doth not contribute to render you the wiſer, and 
more virtuous, it is hardly poſſible, but that you 
ſhould become more fooliſh, and more vicious ; 
for as ſhe is, ſo will you be alſo. Upon this 
principle, (A faithful friend is the medicine of 


faithleſs one, the bane of virtue. 

D. They that fear the Lord ſhall find a faith- 
ful friend, | 

F. So ſays the J/iſe Man: and I believe no 
man, who doth not fear the Lord, can ever be 
ſaid with propriety to ſuſtain the ſhock of ad- 
verlity : for how can thoſe be true to each other, 
who are falſe to their God? They who do not 
conſider how much friendſhip depends on an in 
clination to virtue, under all circumſtances, 
might think I was fighting the. wind, in talk- 
ing to ou of friendſhip ;z preſuming that a girl at 
Jur age, and in your condition, cannot be capable 
of it but this ſeems to be the effect of their 
pride and ignorance, If virtue and humanity are 
the foundations of friendſhip ; and a ſweet and 
obliging temper, candour, and a readineſs to do 
200d offices, the ſuperſtructure; wherever theſe 
are found, we may expect friendſhip : this bleſ- 
lug is not confined to age nor wealth, | 

D. I feel in my heart, that. neither age, ſex, 
dor condition, excludes me from this enjoyment : 
it to acquire it, demands much care. Many 
* iggling girl has talked of it, who had not 
"Je nor virtue ſufficient to know what it meant. 
P, Be aſſured, that in friendſhip, maxims, like 
ticles of azreement, muſt be kept ſacred. 


I, That your friend can no more be perfect 
han yourſelf, e 
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life,” curing the diſeaſes of the mind; and the 


2. That the bleſſing of friendſhip may be for- 
feited for want of care in preſerving it. 

3. That to ſay or do any thing harſhly, when 
the ſame, or nearly the ſame, may be ſaid or 
done with tenderneſs, is inconſiſtent with a mu- 
tual regard. | 

4. That all diſcourſe in company, which un- 
dervalues your friend, eſpecially if it exalts your- 
ſelf, is giving a fab. 

5. That to preſume ſo far as to uſe words 
of contempt or deriſion, is giving wounds, which 
may not be healed. 

6. That to make your friend ta cheap to you, 
or yourſelf to your friend, is contrary to the rules 
of common-ſenſe, as well as friendſhip. 

7. That whatever fine things may be ſaid of 
ſincerity ; commendation in things deſerving pfaiſe, 
is as much a duty as reprehenſion, when any 
thing is amiſs : and it is no more flattery to keep 
your friend in conceit with herſelf, in company, 
than to give her a due character in her abſence. 

8. That you cannot be too generous to a 
friend. 

9. That “ when a friend aſketh, there is 29 
to-morrow,” 

D. Moſt admirable rules! But how can the 
laſt be obſerved, conſiſtently with our own pre- 
ſervation ? Muſt there be a common purſe ? 

F. Every ſuch rule is conſidered in a qualified 
ſenſe, according to cireumſtances, and accom- 
modated to the ſtate of human life. Refuſal 
wears a very ſmooth face, when it bids us come 
again to-morrow.” This is a treatment often 
imputed to courtiers; and is not leſs inſtruc- 
tive to thoſe who expect too much, with re- 
gard to the ſuppoſed virtue of mankind. Thoſe 
who have the leaſt merit, frequently expreſs the 
moſt impatience at the diſappointments which 
they meet (with. The maxim 1 have quoted, 
alſo ſuppoſes that no real friend will hurt ano- 
ther, .if he can avoid it. Seeing how life is beſet 
with dangers, where we leaſt ſuſpect them; and 
that many live and die without having ever found 
where to unboſom their thoughts with ſafety ; it 
is more happy never to be in any great extre- 
mity, to have occaſion to try one whom we 
eſteem a friend, than to find a real friend in 
extremity. e | 

D. I perceive the neceſſity of great caution, 
not to place an unbounded confidence, where I 
have not had ſufficient experience and knowledge 
to be able to judge of the perſon : but if I have 

A a the 
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the higheſt reaſon to believe my: friend is a 
ſincere friend to virtue, methinks I ſhould truſt 
even my life without diffidence. | 
F. Among friends, That is the leaſt object of 
confidence: I beg you will obſerve, that one of 
the loweſt degrees of Chriſtian virtue, is kindneſs 
and affection. Seeing that life is ſo much a 
ſcene of offences, thoſe who are not forward to 
pardon, nor prone to forgiveneſs, their friend- 
thips, like their religion, are very uncertain : It 
is rather acquaintance or capricious companion- 
ſhip, than friendſhip. F, 
D. Kindneſs and affection being fo eſſential to 
| friendſhip, it ſeems to be an indiſpenſible duty, 


to avoid words or geſtures, which have an air 


of petulancy; and to be very flow in believing 
evil, | 

F. Moſt certainly: You know the Wiſe Man 
gives this wholeſome advice: © Admoniſh thy 
friend : it may be he hath not done (what is 
ſuſpected) ; and if he hath done it, that he do 
it no more. Admoniſh thy friend, it may be he 
hath net ſaid (what thou haſt heard); and if he 
hath, that he ſpea# it not again: and he con- 
cludes, Love thy friend, and be faithful to 
him.” 


D. In every view, I ſee that friendſhip de- 


pends on virtue, good ſenſe, and a habit of kind- 
neſs, 

F. This is the caſe : and we ſhould know our 
own hearts, and diſcipline them well, before we 
think ourſelves entitled to this blefling. We 
ftand bound to this, whether we find a friend 
or not; whence we may eaſily diſcover, how 
friendſhip depends on purity of heart, and ſtrength 
of underſtanding. All theſe admonitions hold 
in a great meaſure, with regard to the true har- 
mony of life : for in our ordinary intercourſe with 
the world, we are to attend to the meaſure of 


our zeal, whilſt we conſider friendſbip not only 


as a cauſe of virtue, but alſo an et of it. 

D. As friendſhip depends ſo much on the 
heart, whilſt we are young and unexperienced, 
there 1s danger of being over zealous. 

F. Our worſt enemies cannot do us greater 
miſchief by their malice, than is often done by 
an indiſcreet friend. In the ordinary intercourſe 
of life, we may take the liberty to acquaint the 
company, that the party applauded, or accuſed, 
is our friend: ſo far is neceſſary ; but an oF cious 
zeal at certain times, hurts our own cauſe. The 


fable of the hermit and the bear, is a pretty allu- 


with civility to the reſt of their acquaintance; 
. ſuch appearances ſhould be avoided, 


ſion to this practice. The hermit having dom 
a good office to the bear, he begged to be al. 
mitted as the guardian and companion of his f. 
litude, The hermit having accepted the offer. 
one ſultry day, he laid himfelf down to ſleep, any 
the bear employed himſelf in driving the flies fron 
his patron's face. One of them unluckily (@. 
tled upon his noſe; and the bear, with the bg 
intention imaginable, in attempting to demoliſ 
it, gave his benefactor a terrible bruiſe, 

D. This was like a bear. But bears are not 
fit for friends, more than lions for companiny, 

F. So it happens: our zeal, I ſay, may he. 
tray the cauſe we mean to defend; therefore lat 
me caution you to exerciſe your prudence, 
Young women, as you obſerved, are ſometing 
warm in their intimacies; and you may have re. 
marked, that they are apt to ſhew more diſtinc- 
tion to each other, as ends, than is conſiſtent 


D. This is no part of mutual confidence, 

F. The greateſt wound which you can giz 
a friend is, when you either careleſsly or treacher- 
ouſly betray ſecrets. Then it is we are admo- 
niſhed, follow no more after him; for he is 
a roe eſcaped out of the ſnare.” Shame, or the 
dread of ſuch folly, will make a friend fiy fron 
you ; or the fear of reſentment, will furniſh you 
with good reaſon to fly from him. No one can be 
deemed capable of fricnd/>ip, who is not equall 
capable of dying, rather than diſcloſe a /ecret, « 
ſpeak of That which has been told in confident 
The ſting which is received by a conſcioul- 
neſs of diſcloſing à ſecret, to ſome generous 


minds, not fortified by religion, has ſometimes or 
driven them into madneſs. It is not many Jeu me 
ſince Sir George Friendly had occaſion to conſult P, 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who Wh 2 
enjoined to keep the matter a ſecret, It hay 90 
pened at this time, that the gentleman YP 229 
courting a young lady, with whom he was v one 
much in love, and they were mutually eng Py 
to be married. Her education, though wy Cam 
a gentlewoman, was not ſo. truly good as to if h Wind 
her, that ſhe could not depreciate the I : quen 
loved ſo much as by tempting bin to duſciol Was | 
what he was bound in honour to another, to Con Preſe; 
ceal. He, poor man, ſuppoling her entire ſurrot 
voted to his intereſt, upon being importune f Proce; 
tell her why he had been abſent from her p * Voice 


days, by the little arts of tendernels, Won ut 
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his affections ſo far, that he told her the fecret ; 
und ſhe being as fooliſh in her way, let it drop; 
or as ſome ſay, thought it her intereſt to divulge 
++ When the gentleman diſcovered how fooliſhly 
he had acted ; that it had come to Sir George's 
knowledge; and that his mie had behaved, as 
if ſhe meant to ell him, he took the deſperate 
reſolution to ſhoot himſelf, : 

D. Good Heavens !—fſhoot himſelf? He had 
ated fooliſhly, but not wickedly ; and ought to 
be puniſhed ; but not with death. 

F. You ſee how the conſciouſneſs of diſcover- 
ing a ſecret, worked on an honeſt mind, tinctured 
with pride, and perhaps with ſome degree of in- 
ſantty. | 

D. Conſidering the infirmities of our nature, 
and the force of a tender paſſion, there may be 
caſes in which a friend may pardon ſuch an of- 
fence, — | 

F. This depends on circumſtances : according 
to the general notions of mankind, a deep wound 
of this kind is hardly curable. Great charity and 
cmpaſſim on one fide, and great penitence on the 
other, might obtain a pardon. But this event 
carried with it an evidence of a diſqualification 
for friendſhip. 

D. It is no wonder, in the ſtricteſt view of 
friendſhip, there ſhould be ſo few friends. 

F. You are not to imagine, but that there are 
many people in the world who keep ſecrets, from 
various motives, which concern their own pro- 
bity, and the love of peace, without any regard to 
thoſe who have entruſted them. The higheſt 
proc? of friendſhip is for one man to die for ano- 
ther; but this difficulty does not ſeem to be ſo 
great, as to find a friend worthdving for. The moſt 
memorable ſtory I ever heard, is of Damon and 
P;hizs: Damon was ſentenced to death by Diony- 
firs tyrant of Syracuſe, He deſired permiſſion to 
go into his own country to ſettle his affairs, en- 
doging his honour to return; and it was granted, 
on condition of his finding a heflage his friend 
P\thias offered himſelf, The day of execution 
came, whilſt Damon was detained by contrary 
Vinds, Pythins, thinking his life of leſs conſe- 
quence than his friend's, rejoiced that the wind 
va not fair, that by dying himſelf, he might 
Preſerve Damgn, Being already on the ſcaffold, 
lurrounded by a crowd, he bid the executioner 
0100s to his office : at this moment a diſtant 
"oe was heard, $6 Stop the execution.” The 


crowd catched the ſound, op, and inſtantly ap- 
peared ' Damon; and leaping from a foaming 
horſe, mounted the ſcaffold, and held Pythias in 
his arms, crying, You are ſafe ; you are ſafe, 
my friend Pythias in broken accents replied, 
Fatal haſte | cruel impatience ! But ſiace I 
cannot die to ſave you, I will not ſurvive you ! 


The tyrant heard, beheld, and conſidered what 


was paſſing, with aſtoniſhment : his heart was 
touched; he wept; and aſcending the ſcaffold, 
he ſaid, © Live, ye incomparable pair! Ye have 
borne unqueſtionable teſtimony to the exiſtence 
of virtue; and That virtue equally evinces the 
exiſtence of a God to reward it. Live happy ! 


live renowned! and form me, by your precepts, 


as you have invited me by your example, to be 
worthy the participation of ſo ſacred a friend- 
ſhip !” | | 
D. This was a ſudden change in the heart of 
a tyrant. 
F. You ſec he was not ſo tyrannical as to have 
none of the milk of human kindneſs in him. 
He ſaw; he felt; he repented ; and he ſuc- 
coured the diſtreſſed. 
D. If theſe ſtories of heathens intereſt the 


heart ſo much, what ſhould the Chriſtian ſay, 


whoſe Saviour expired for. him on the crols ? 
The ſtory of theſe two perſons, is a glorious in- 
ſtance, how far the love of a virtuous friend will 
carry a generous mind. | 

F. This did not go further than the two Por- 
tugueze brothers (a). The Gentile world having 
produced ſuch rare inſtances of difintereſted vir- 
tue, we may learn how ſtrongly it is imprinted 
on the human ſoul. What might not Chri/- 
tianity accompliſh, were mankind awake to the 
conſideration of that excellency which peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhes our divine religion! But the refine- 
ments of later ages have effaced the more delicate 
features of the heart, If we ſet the glerious dec- 
trines of the geſpel in competition with the ſub- 
limeſt virtue of the heathens, we ſhall often have 
occaſion to bluſh, and be the more aſhamed of our 
treſpaſſes, Chri/t is the Saviour of the world, 
Few and Gentile, _ 

D. Thoſe who are moſt inclined to virturs 


friendſbip, ſhould be the moſt ready to fight un- 


der his banner. 

F. Such as through him diſcover the glo- 
rious proſpect of immortality, ſhould be led, not 
only to die for each other, but to ſuffer all the 


pains 


(a) Page 69. 
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pains to which life is ſubject. Virtue in diſtreſs 
makes the worſt of men to ſhudder, if they do 
not weep to behold it. The ftory which 1 


have told you, warms the heart with a ſacred 


tenderneſs and affection: Vet, how ſhort was 
this of the conduct of the great Friend and Sa- 
viour of mankind! He wept over his friend al- 
ready expired; and moved by his tenderneſs as a 
man, and his power as a God, he raiſed Lazarus 
from the dead ; and at length ſubmitted himſelf 
to a death of torture and ignominy, not only for 
his friends, but likewiſe for his enemies | 

Di. The ſtory of Damon and Pythias, proves 
that there is ſomething godlike in That af/e#ion 
and exerciſe of humanity, which we diſtinguiſh 
by the name of friendſhip. | 

F. In this there was an affection of the heart; 
a human paſſion. Our Saviour conduct ſur- 
paſles all wonder! All earthly glory is eclipſed 
in darkneſs, when compared to it !—You ſay 
well, that in whatever degree we practiſe ſuch 
ſincerity, uprightneſs, and zeal, as are ne- 
ceſſary to the character of a friend, in the ſame 
degree we ſhew that we might be worthy the name 
of a Chriſtian. No religion ever inſpired higher 
notions of friendſhip than the goſpel of Chriſt. 
Its firſt precept is the contempt of eth, where 
the preſervation of another is concerned. 

D. How comes it there is ſo little mention in 
the ſcriptures of this extraordinary virtue of 
friendſhip ? 

F. You will find many paſſages, where friends 
are ſpoken of with the higheſt honour : but 
Cbriſtian cbarity is of ſo vaſt and comprehenſive 
a nature, it includes all that can be ſaid of 
triendſhip. The partial and diſtinguiſhed regard 
which one particular perſon has for another, as 
in the caſe of Pythias; as Chriſtians we can judge 
of it but imperfectly, becauſe by our law, men are 
not the arbiters of their own lives. "Thoſe who 
are Charitable in the true extent, are friends to all 
mankind : they ſo far ſecure the n9ble/t quality of 
the foul. The friendſhip which depends upon the 
accident of meeting one like ourſelves, agree- 
ing in manner of acting, as well as mode of think- 
ing, may not happen during the courſe of a long 
life: or it may be interrupted by death, or 
other caſualties : but the rewards promiſed to 
good Chriſtians, and the puniſhment of vicious per- 
ſons, are fixed by the decrees of Heaven, | 


D. If J ever find a virtuous friend, I will 


ſtrive to be ſteady, 
3 


2 So you ought , the loſs of one you Never 


ſuſpected would fail you, will be of all loſſes the 


moſt pungent ! There are three good maxing in 


friendſhip. 
I. As the long-lived plants are not thoſ 


which grow the faſteſt, the friendſhips which en- 


creaſe by degrees, are commonly the moſt firm 
and durable, 

2. In vain will you ſeek for f:end/hip among 
the ignorant, the vain, the profligate, or the felt. 

3. It is impoſſible not to be aſhamed of loving 
the perſon you cannot eſteem, 

D. Theſe are good maxims. Suppoſing my 
friend ſhould forget herſelf, and deſert me with- 
out cauſe; how am I to act? 

F. If you ſhould happen to break with your 
friend for good reaſons ; or your friend with you, 
through any. infirmity or vice, ſhew your ſorrow 
by your fence ;. not. like a filly thoughtleſs gin, 
blab out all you know of her. This would be 
as wicked as weak : you was truſted on your ho- 
nour, without any condition, Whatever part 
ſhe may act, be you, on a principle of Chriſtian 
virtue, fixed as a rock, that ſtands the utmoſt 
force of daſhing waves, or ſtorms and tempeſts. 

D. Is friendſhip to be found among women, in 
as great a degree as between men? 

F. It is ſaid that men excel women in friend- 
ſhip, as women do men in love: and as it is a 
manly virtue, requiring much reſolution, I be- 
lieve this opinion is well founded. 

D. In regard to women of fortune, do you 
think they excel ws poor folks, in friendſhip * 

F. You know, Mary, I always contend for 
virtue in every ſtation ; but virtue of this kind 
ariſing from education, the ignorance of the un- 
lettered will not ſo eaſily admit of it: yet nature 
works ſtrongly in the human breaſt ; and the 
lower part of mankind not having ſo many 
temptations to infidelity, may occaſionally excel 
the higher, 88 

D. Is not jealouſy the chief cauſe of the 
breach of friendſhip among women? FR 

F. Jealouſy is a mortal enemy to friendſup - 
and it prevails moſt among women; but ut 
found in weak or untaught minds, more 5 
among perſons of extenſive knowledge and libe⸗ 

; , end to try 
rality of ſentiment. It is folly in one fric 
another, if to be avoided, where there is danger 
of love invading his breaſt, end 

D. Whether 1 ſhall be ſo fortunate as to ; 
a friend or not, 1 will endeavour to mY 25 5 
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Heaven. I have ſuppoſed your friend to be of 
your own ſex ; but I repeat to you, that if you 
ſhould only arrive at the happineſs of living in 
peace with the world, whilſt you are young and 
ſingle, thank Heaven for it: for this is more 


F, Obſerve theſe rules, and T hope you will 
ſucceed in being happy. 

1. Be courteous to all, intimate with few. 

2. Let not jealouſy diſturb you with fantaſtic 
fears. | þ 

3. Slight none for their low condition; nor 
eſteem any merely for their wealth and greatneſs. 

4. Be flow in chuſing, and flower in changing 
our friend. 

5. Be not diſmayed at hearing plauſible ex- 
cuſes made by thoſe of whom you may venture to 
aſk a kindneſs, on the preſumption of friend- 
ſhip. 

6 In no caſe owe an obligation to one you 
believe to be wicked. 

7. Do all the good offices you can; remem- 
bering, that it is a much greater act of friendſhip, 
not to ſuffer your friend to fall, than to lend a. 
hand to lift her up. a 

8. Accept of courteſies, for they are neceſſary 
to promote and maintain friendſhip; and beſtow 
bountifully, wwhen you are able. 

g. Never ſuppreſs that tenderneſs, with which 
a good heart naturally overflows, when thoſe 
whom you have ever eſteemed, are in real diſ- 
treſs. 

Many ſuch inſtructions might be added: but 
if you obſerve theſe, you will be favoured of 


than falls to the lot of common mortals. Pre- 
ſerve yourſelf for the joys of friendſbip, till you 
can ſaſely join love to it. 

Di. Do you mean till I am married? 

F. Aye, Mary, if happily you ſhould meet 
with a man, who hath ſenſe and virtue enough 
to be your friend, as well as your huſband. 
Whatever may be your lot, endeavour to live in 
peace : and if you reach to no higher degree in 
friendſhip, accept this as the reward of a fincere- 
and honeſt heart. — The manners of times, by 
which a people become virtuous or vicious, never 
fail to have their influence on friendſhip, and 
to render it common or rare, as well among 
the great, as the lower claſſes, As for the 
preſent times, I know not if they be better or 
worſe than the paſt : but let you and I endea- 
vour to, render ourſelves acceptable to God, by 
the ſincerity of our hearts towards him ; and 
this will never permit us to be falſe to any hu- 
man being, to do them any harm we can avoid, 
or not to do them all the good in our power. 


CONVERSATION XIV. 


The danger of friendſhip with a woman of doubtful character. The folly of love in advanced age. Fable 
of Death and Cupid. Neceſſity of caution with regard to friendſhip between perſons of different ſexes.. 
Life, without friendſhip, devoid F happineſs, if not of comfort. 


F. AVOID the friendſhip of a woman of a 
| blemiſhed character; ſhun her, or you 
will be ſuſpected of entertaining the ſame ſenti- 
ments, It is not but that there are ſuch, whoſe 
affections and generoſity may render them more 
3 of friendſhip than ſome others, whoſe 
: 05 may be rigid: But where diſcretion is 
leg „ bo or the foul breath of ſlander hath ſul- 
wok woman's fair name, the tears and ſighs 
"is 2 flow from her heart, and juſtly move 
2 8 jon from a friend, take off nothing from 
putation of® her ſuppoſed treſpaſs. 
« Is it right to procced to condemnation, 


Without any proof but hear ſay f 


F. In ſuch caſes people uſually judge from 
circumſtances ; and your ſex is generally the 
moſt ſevere. There is ſo much iniquity in the 
world, it is ſuppoſed that ſome who in the beſt 
circumſtances are not very ſtrong, when poverty 
pinches, if not well guarded, they eaſily become 
a prey. In ſuch caſes, ill. timed viſits, and the 
aſſiduous regards of men, known to have no fear 
of God, ſoon reach the buſy eyes of fander : and 
the more lovely the perſon of a woman, the 
ſtronger the concluſion to her diſadvantage, If 
ſuch a woman be “ ſtately as the eye-train'd 


bird,“ her features regular, and the roſe bluſhes 


in her. fair cheeks, neither immodeſt men, nor 
modeſt 
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modeſt women will allow, that ſhe can be a fit 
companion for virgin innocence; much leſs for 
ſuch innocence to truſt itſelf in her boſom; 

D. Is it then with the aged and ugly only, that 
the youthful are allowed to contract friendſhips ? 

F. I have not ſaid any ſuch thing: I only 
mention, under what particular circumſtances 
you are not warranted to cultivate a friendſhip. 

D. I believe you are in the right. In re- 
gard to men, may not he who highly values and 
eſteems a woman, delight in her company, and 
do her ſuch ſervices, as may juſtly entitle him to 
the name of her friend ? 

F. Nothing fo common as the name of a friend. 
the fear is of his being her lover alſo, without ho- 
nourable intentions; and perhaps without diſ- 
cretion in the management of his heart. 

D. Doth not this depend on the ſituation, age, 
temper, and perſons of men and women? 

F. Moſt undoubtedly : it often happens, that 
great regards ſpring up, where one or both of 
the parties have a diſagreeable perſon. But in 
giving you ſuch a deſcription as I have done of 
friendſhip, in that union of ſouls, which con- 
ſtitutes the eſſential propertics of it, do you think 
that a young man, and a young woman, both ami- 
able in perſon, can be united in heart, without 
painful longings to be united in perſon like- 
wiſe ? 

D. You queſtion cloſely. 
knowledge of the heart. 

F. Even the old muſt be guarded againſt the 
fooleries of love; as the young againſt the 
arrows of death : both may come; and the fact is, 
that both do come, When the young die, we 
are told by ſound of bell: when the d love, 
they have ſometimes the wit to diſguiſe a conſcious 
infirmity ; or giving way to it, frequently act 
very abſurdly. Others, who are by nature ſtrongly 

inclined to kindneſs and affection, when they 
ſhew it to women, it is ſometimes erroneouſly 
aſcribed to love, There is a celebrated fable, 
which relates to this ſubject. Jupiter is ſup- 
poſed to have ſent out Death and Cupid, or 


I yield to your 


Love, into the world, and ſupplied them with 


arrows : Death was to do his buſineſs by remov- 
ing thoſe who are uſcleſs to others, and burthen- 
ſome to themſelves, Cupid was to wound the 
young with his darts, that being thus ſmitten, 
they might be induced to unite in ſupplying the 
race of mankind, In tiavelling they were fa- 
tigued, and reſting themſelves they fell aſleep ; 


: 


but being awakened by a ſudden noiſe, in the 
confuſioh they exchanged ſome of their arrows; 
the conſequence of which was, that the yourg 
were occaſionally ſmitten with death ; and the 
old with love. Ty | 

D. A fine alluſion to the ſtate of mankind 
We ſee every day that the young are not proof 
againſt the arrows of death; but I had no con- 
ception that the Jight-feathered ſhafts of loc, 
could pierce the ſteely boſom of the aged, how- 
ever fit they may be for the higher pleaſure; of 


friendſhip. | | 


F. Do you conſider that age ſometimes pro- 
duces a kind of inſanity that may as well take ; 
tender turn, as one that is auſtere © This is vul- 
garly called dotage, which is no uncommen 
thing. 

D. There are ſome exceptions then. 

F. Where years furniſh experience on either 
ſide, we ſometimes ſee a degree of happineſs 
built on this foundation of friendſhip ; but ycu 
are not to imagine it ſafe for you, in humble 
life; and therefore be on your guard. Whether 
a young man, or an od one, happens to call him- 
ſelf your friend, or gives proof of his eſteem, 
be watchful of yourſelf, 

D. You ſeem to think that the ſexes ſhould 
not truſt each other, but under certain cautions. 

F. Not beyond the meaſure which cor- 
rupted nature, or regard to reputation, and the 
well-known weakneſſes of human nature, will 
warrant, Happy are they who are ſucceſsful 
friendſhip ! But more happy the fortunate in lite, 
when this unites with friendſbip! When lev: is 
ſupported with judgment and virtue, it includes 
friendſhip. 

D. Where there is friendſhip between the 
ſexcs, I believe it has often a mixture of Hh. 

F. Be the more watchful, Love is gene- 
rally better underſtood by your ſex, than the 
maſculine virtue of friendſhip, Love and ſtiend- 
ſhip, where the ſexes are concerned, in many caſes 
particularly in youth, are much alike ; but de 
expreſſion, and effects of real friend/bip, diſter 
materially. This you may more ealily under- 
ſtand, than I can deſcribe, A young u of 
good intentions may deceive herſelf, as well 3 
be deceived ; therefore I put you on your guard, 

D. I ought to be ſo always: but when peo- 
ple grow old, love mult either be dotoge, cr 
refine itſelf into friendinip. 

F, Men differ much from each other, 


\ 


In the 
more 
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more advanced periods of life, the flame of love 
may become ſo gentle and lambent, as to change 
itz name: as in old age, with the loſs of me- 
mory and recollection, friendſhip itſelf expires ; 
and we may ſuppoſe all ſenſibility of the diſtinc- 
tions of ſexes ceaſes. We are often taught, in 
regular gradation of decay, calmly to reſign all 
our friend/hips, and loves, with every other inte- 
reſt in this world. The pleaſure of friendſhip 
in good minds, for man or woman, as either 
may happen to deſerve, is oftentimes the 7aft 
that leaves us, except the more ſolid ſatisfattion, 


the hope of happineſs after death ! You will ever 


and this eſſential difference; that as in love the 
afſetims have incomparably the greateſt ſhare, 
in friendſhip the judgment challenges the ſupe- 
riority, One has a compound of the animal 
part ; the other, allowing for human infirmities, 
is angelical : both contribute largely to the happi- 
neſs of life; and both, when duly regulated, 
are under the protection of Heaven. Learn to 
diſtinguiſh ; and as Providence ſhall lead you, 
reap all the good you can from both, and be 
contented with your ſhare. Conſider, how far 
what I have told you of the charms of friendſhip, 
may be applicable to favourite companions; 
When we meet with one who is agreeable, we 
grow partial to his infirmities : the pleaſure we 
receive from him, makes the eye ſparkle when 
he enters the room: and yet he may not be fo 
valuable as the perſon of ſtronger judgment, or 
a better heart, though his ideas ſhould not flow 
ſo briſkly, and conſequently not be ſo compa- 
nionable, The agreeable companion is uſually 
eteemed a treaſure ; but he may have memory and 
fancy, knewledge of books, men, and things ; he 
may add judgment, and benignity of heart ; 
yet if his principles be not ſound, he is a dan- 
gerous perſon, 

D. A woman muſt be always guarded. 

F. Condition in life, age, ſex, and the ſa- 
isfaction of thoſe on whom ſhe depends, muſt 
be taken into her account. The more you under- 
ſtand of your heart and condition, the leſs ſub- 
Jt you will be to wander out of the paths of 
reaſon and religion. The better you command 
Jourſelf, the more you will gain effeem among 
20 virtuous companions, though they may not 
5 ght ſo much in your company, as in That of 
8 others. Every event of life ; every word or 
entiment of 


Uuth and ſimplicity, not only renders us leſs 
5 


the heart which wounds our native 


amiable in the eſteem of the diſcerning world, 
but likewiſe diſqualifies us ſo much the more as 
candidates for heaven. The greateſt trial of 
friendſhip, particularly for women, is in mar- 
riage; for let your good-will extend to whom 
it may, no one can be fo truly your friend, as 
your huſband ; and no one ſhould be received as 
your lover, but him who is proper as a huſband. 

D. How far the married ſtate may inſpire ſen- 
timents of friendſhip, can be beſt known by the 
experiment, which it may be my fortune perhaps 
to make. | 

F. This is the ſtate which affords the beſt ſe- 
curity. The ſweeteſt charm of love may be com- 
prehended under the name of friendſhip ; but you 
may eaſily figure to yourſelf, a man whoſe perſon 
and accompliſhments captivate your fancy : You 
may ſuppoſe him a ſuitable, match, and to all 
outward appearance, exceedingly proper ; and 
that he becomes your huſband : you then find, 
what you may not have diſcovered before, that 
his moral character is ſo very deficient, he can 
be no object of your 2/feem, much leſs of your 
friendſhip. — That neither from ſhame, nor the 


love of truth; neither from a ſenſe of duty to 


God, nor to his neighbour, you can place any 
confidence in him: ſhould you not think your- 
ſelf a wretched woman? This is the caſe of 


many in the world; ſo much doth friendſhip de- 


pend on virtue. Is it not a moſt unhappy re- 
flexion, that there ſhould be ſo much reaſon to 
call marriage a /ottery 
D. Unhappy it is! But if we are not taught 
when we are young, to underſtand ourſelves 
enough to know that vice mult ever produce mi- 
ſery, the event cannot be ſaid to be in the leaſt 
degree ſurprizing. Love might, for a time, diſ- 
guiſe the infirmities of ſuch a man, and plead 
for many of them, upon a principle of our 
general depravity ; but it could not be of long 
continuance, I ſhould think myſelf moſt un- 
fortunately allied: I ſhould wiſh the knot un- 
tied : and though at all events I would do my 
duty to him, and conſider my children with ſo 
much the greater compaſſion: yet ſuch a man 
might tempt me to wiſh, if he would not change 
his manners, that it might pleaſe the Almighty 
to deliver me from him. 
F. The ſexes are, with reſpect to each other, 
a cordial drop thrown into the cup of life, to 
render the draught pleaſing ; or paiſon, to kill 
all happineſs, juſt as they behave. It is evi- 
| de..t 


dent from the experience of almoſt every perſon 
of ſentiment, that friendſhip, founded in virtue, 
gives Love his power to make us happy : this 
conſtitutes the moſt eſſential part of the duty of 
married perſons, as creatures accountable to God 
and ſociety. The parental, the filial, the 


| fraternal love, all comprehend in them the com- 


mon notion of friendſhip. | 

D. The affections and deſires, which grow 
from ſocial intercourſe, generally lay the foun- 
dation of marriage, whence ſuch dear relations 
riſe. 
F. In the ſame manner as the impreſſions of 
mutual regard, founded in virtue, make up the 
ſubſtance of friendſbip, and conſtitute the moſt 
laſting joys of life. Theſe improve with the 
enjoyment, whilſt the mere animal gratification, 
though it may keep reaſon undiſturbed in a good 
mind, is but the ſatisfaction of a brute in a bad 
one. I have heard a libertine young gentleman 
ſpeak in tranſports of the perſonal charms of the 


young woman with whom he had a criminal 


connexion ; complaining at the ſame time, that 
her zgnorance rendered her inſupportable. 

D. This was a ſtrong proof that he was not 
a mere animal himſelf, But if ſhe had been 
better acquainted with her religion, and exer- 
Ciſed her reaſon, ſhe would not have been ſub- 
Ject to him in ſuch lawleſs commerce. 

F. She was beautiful ; but totally incapable of 
ſociety, ſo that as a man of ſentiment, he could 
not do leſs than caſt her off. Upon this he took 
the virtuous reſolution of marrying a woman of 
education, good nature, and good ſenſe: and 
though her features were not regularly formed, 
ſhe ſoon appeared ſo far beautiful in his eyes, 
that he loved her with great tenderneſs, mixed 
with as great eſteem. | 

D. He felt the force of virtue: and what ſo- 
lid joy can there be, but as the contract is agree- 
able to the laws of God | 

F. Life without friend/hip, or ſomething like 


it, which goes by the name, is comfortleſs. 


The communication of virtuous ſentiments, is 


the'pureſt, and therefore the moſt exalted alliance 
among the human ſpecies. 


D. Yet ſome retire from the world. 


(a) Some orders are permitted to converſe publicly on Thur/days. 


) The Jeſuits, in their temporal concerns, and the externals of religion, are ſtrict. 
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F. Aye, Mary: enthufiaſm and ſuper/ſiition hays 
even ſuggeſted a plan of a community, in which 
the members are never to ſpeak to each other. 

D, Is there really ſuch a fraternity upon the 
earth ? oP? 

F. I muſt not ſay they never ſpeak, for 2 
certain times they are allowed to make uſe of 
their tongues ; and in public they pray aloud, 
My maſter once told me he had been in a con. 
vent of Carthufians : There are, in moſt popiſh 
countries, ſome of this order: It was founded 
by one they call Saint Bruno, about the year of 
Chri/t 1086. Theſe Carthufians are ſo rematk- 
able for their auſterity, friendſhip with them 
can hardly be deemed any virtue. Thoſe 
who live in filence, live in ſolitude; and con- 
ſequently without the performance of many 
ſocial duties. Theſe devotees to religion, as they 
underſtand it, are determined to mortify all fin- 
ful affections : and therefore, with a view not to 
treſpaſs with their tongue, they do not ſpeak (a) 


How they can reconcile their conduct with the 


example of the great Founder of the Chriſtian 
faith, who went about doing good, I cannot dil- 
cover. He was as much diſtinguiſhed for his 


friendſhips, as his univerſal benevolence. The 
. Carthufians abſtain totally from fleſb : their houſes 


were formerly built in deſerts ; but this is not 
obſerved at the preſent time; though in general 
they keep up to their rules better than any other 
order among the papiſts (5). 

D. Then they are the moſt unſociable, and 
conſequently the moſt unfriendly creatures among 
the human race. They do this under a notion 
of religion! I preſume there is no nunne!y, 
where women can be made to obſerve a perpetus 
filence : but where there is neither love nor fri- 
/hip, there can be no happinels. 

F. The connexion between love, friendſhy, and 
charity, is more intimate than mankind generally 
imagine, or give themſelves time to conſider 
It is the due regulation of love and true friend 
ſhip, which prepares the mind for the * ur 
duty of charity, which is the bond of peace, * 
of all earthly bleſſings: ſurniſhing the ſtrong? 
aſſurance of everlaſting bliſs in the life to 
come | 


CONVERSATION Xx. 


The uncertainty of life. T he fatal prejudices of the gentry in favour of wine. Reflexions on dreſs as ne- 
eſſary to health. Our dreſs not generally ſuited to our climate, Numbers die of conſumptions, through 
inadvertency in clothing. Neceſſity of a free circulation of air. Kitchen phyſic recommended in various 
diſeaſes. The proper method of uſing milk recommended. Old kitchen books ſometimes of great uſe, 
Different regimens for hot and cold, dry and moiſt conſtitutions. 


F. VERY uncertain! Yeſterday I was in 

company. with two perſons of fortune, 
one a little younger than myſelf, the other a 
little my ſenior. To-day I hear they are both 
in danger of dying. One has the gout in his 
ſtomach ; the other has fainting fits, ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from the ſame cauſe. 

D. I preſume they drink wine. — This wine 
is a charming liquor: it prevents old age. 

F. How ſo? 

D. It kills people when they are young. I 
have been very often told, the country people 
are ſo fond of wine, they will drink cyder, 
brandy, and turnip-juice with water, and what 
elſe you pleaſe, coloured with elder-berries, and 
made rough with ſloes. 

F, Such mixtures are often called wine : 
and it is well when there is no other ingre- 
dient. The vanity of drinking wine, and ſend- 
ing out our riches to purchaſe it, is very great : 
the people ſometimes deſpiſe good malt liquor. 
—Theſe gentlemen have been accuſtomed to 
wine; and will probably live the ſhorter time on 
that account. The heat and fermentation it 
creates, in ſome caſes is death : in no caſe 
can be of uſe, except as a medicine or cordial.— 
But there are many people in the world, who 
chuſe to indulge in this cordial, at all times, and 
Create the diſeaſe of which they die. At certain 
WH in a ſmall quantity, it may preſerve the 
wa and keeps men out of the grave; at 
* r eaſons, or drank in greater quantities, it 

tries them into it. 

4 They catch their death ſometimes from 
"i Shy thinly clad. The gentry who wear 

183, are not fo well protected from the 


weather, as the i 
You it m whoſe apparel is coarſe. 


F. It is often the caſe of the poor, from neceſ- 
fity, not to have clothes enough; and of the rich, 
from faſhion and thoughtleſſneſs. In our unequal 
climate, it is hard to avoid being occaſionally 
too hot, or too cold. 

D. You think in general that we do not draſs 
warm enough. 

F. My maſter often told me, that in the ſeve- 
ral countries, where he had lived, the people 
dreſs according to their climates, generally 
warmer than we do in England: and that this, 
in his opinion, was in ſome meaſure the cauſe, 
that ſo few died of conſumptions among them, 
and ſuch numbers amongſt us. Ve have much 
cold and raw weather, and do not always prepare 
to encounter it in a proper manner. 

D. Young and old among us are troubled 
with coughs to an amazing degree 

F. How far our diet may have a ſhare in pro- 
ducing this effect, I cannot tell; but conſump- 
tions, which are hardly ever heard of in many 
other countries, ſweep off thouſands of us an- 
nually : my maſter ſaid, that foreigners call it 
the Engliſh diſeaſe. 

D. I believe, as your maſter thought, that 
theſe conſumptions are often the effects of cold, 
contracted by being too thinly clad. 

F. We are an active people, and inclined to 
immoderate exerciſe : ſome live in rooms made 
very warm ; and when they are chilled by cold, 
it drives back into the blood, the matter which 
nature means to throw off by perſpiration. 
Others live uncomfortably for want of heat. 
The ſtoppage of perſpiration ſeems to be one of 
the chief cauſes of fevers and conſumptions. 

D. Are you phyſician enough to know this? 

F. 1 have often heard it ſaid ; and it ſeems 

B b reaſon» 
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reaſonable to believe: the conſequence of too 
thin cloathing is, that although ſome who are 
born very ſtrong, are made the hardier by it; 
others of a more tender frame, are frequently 
brought to their grave, much earlier than they 
would otherwiſe have been. Voung perſons not 
enjoying proper warmth, are ſtinted in their 
growth, and look old the ſooner; in the ſame 
manner as infants defrauded of the breaſt, or 
otherwiſe ill nurſed, droop and die. The ſame 
thing happens among brute animals and vege- 
tables decay, if not properly ſheltered from the 
cold, or not ſupplied with moiſture, With re- 
ſpect to the body we are but animals: Youth may 
talk big, and brag of all their manly ſtrides, and 
feats of activity; their love adventures, and the 
laſſes who have drooped for their ſakes : but I 
can tell you, Mary, I have ſeen a ſtout young 


farmer fall at twenty-four, by braving winter 


weather in a ſummer's frock, and catching cold: 
and another of twice his age, who ſeemed to be 
far gone in a conſumption, recovered by warm 


milk, and a flannel waiſtcoat next his ſkin : this 


diet and clothing corrected his habit, and invigo- 
rated him, inſomuch that he recovered, and is 
now living in good health, 

D. I have heard flannel objected to, as waſt- 
ing the body, 

F. Numbers of people wear it with great ſuc- 
ceſs: being over their linen, it can create no 
diſagreeable ſenſation. J/omen ſeem moſt negli- 
gent of themſelves; and therefore the greater 
part who die of conſumptions, is of your ſex. In 
the warmeſt countries of Europe, flannel waiſt- 
coats are in eſteem, When their gentry wear 
their fineſt dreſs, they take care it be the warmeſt : 
with us the contrary is practiſed. Our country- 
clothing, which is more than can be ſaid of their 
rich apparel, is warm : and I ſuppoſe it is for 
this reaſon, that ten of the gentry die at an early 
age, Carried off by conſumptions, to one of us. 
Perhaps we enjoy ſome advantages, by living 
more under the canopy of the heavens ; though 
God knows, often expoſed in the extreme, to hot 
and cold, dry and moiſt weather. 

D. Do you think we generally enjoy a purer 
air than the gentry ? 

F. Their habitations are leſs confined ; and 
they go abroad, or. ſtay at home, as the ſeaſon, 
or ſoftneſs of the weather invites; this gives 
them a choice of air, 

L. It they expoſe themſelves wantonly in 

3 | 


Circulation of air. Even in the extremi 


midnight revels, they put themſelves more y 


a level, with regard to the unavoidable evil; thy 
we ſuffer, Would it not be more happy for 


them, to face a winter's ſky, being fortified 
proper garments, than expoſe themſelves in ht © 


rooms, and the night air. | 


F. It is but a ſmall part of mankind, 
live according to nature. The neceſſities of the 
poor, and the luxurious indulgences of the rich, 
amidſt the infinite variety of the convenience; 
and ornaments of life, which arts have rendered 
as neceſſaries, make attempts of this kind, fo 
the moſt part very difficult: nor is the exadt 
meaſure which nature requires, ſo eaſily diſco. 
vered. We know that air is /ife, or death, ac. 


cording to the guality and quantity of it. 


D. If it is an advantage, that doors and window; 


Who 


ſhould not be tight, the poor certainly have it. 


F. Yet theſe are frequently kept ſhut, when 


they ſhould be open. When the poor are ſick, 


they imagine warmth to be ſo neceſſary to their 


cure, they frequently poiſon themſelves with 
their own confined air. Nature is ſo indulgent, 
that half a minute will change the maſs of air in 
a ſmall room. Thoſe who uſe chimney-boards, 


often hurt themſelves, by obſtructing the 


cold, thoſe who fleep in ſmall rooms, with 


free 


ty of 


the 


chimney thus ſhut up, often hurt their health, 


D. The poor ſuffer from ignorance, as 
rich from vanity. 

F. Even ſo: but Nature will hold on 
pace, without any compliment to either, 
works without proclaiming her deeds ; the 


fects proclaim themſelves. She feeds our ſpirits; 
guides our motions ; and ſupplies all the channels 
of health and beauty; but if by ſome folly, 0! 
dire neceſſity, we preſs her to change her caurſt, 


we droop and die |! 


D. It is neceſſary then to attend to her, that 


we may not go too faſt, nor too ſlow. 


F. We are made for the good of others, a 
well as our own, and in the purſuit of on 
220d, evil ſometimes happens; many 4 life ha 


been loſt, in ſaving, or attempting to-ſave the 
of another. 


D. Perhaps ſuch a death is the moſt hapP)* 


. . 0 | 
where the intention is pure, and the ab 


powerful, ſo that we do not raſhly go beyond 


our ſtrength. was 4 
F. The greateſt danger of yy 
next to intemperance, is ignorance, or inat 


the 


her 
H. 
ef 


life 


lity 


ife, 
jon 
tt 
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to the habits of our "bodies, and our own feel- 
ings, in the early ſtages of the diforders we are 
ſubject to. When we arrive to a certain advanced 
period of life, greater conſideration is ſtill due to 
the means of preſerving it. 

D. But to lengthen our days, is not of ſuch 

moment, as rendering them ſweet in health, ſoft 
as the gentle breeze, and lively as the morning 
ight. 
17 True, my daughter; but he who knows 
what pain or ſickneſs is, can eaſily judge of the 
value of health: this is a bleſſing beſtowed on 
mortals, often more choice than lifez for who 
would wiſh to live in pain? Where health 
reigns, to him who is ſenſible of the benefit, the 
cottage is a court: where it is baniſhed, the ſmiles 
of kings can afford but little comfort, —— I 
have been lately reading a little book, written by 
a learned doctor of the laſt century (a), who 
pleads the cauſe of the poor, and recommends 
titchen phyſic, deſiring his indigent patients to 
diſtinguiſh whether they are of a cold or lax tex- 
ture; or hot, dry, and coftive (b) ; obſerving, 
that if people take a cold diet, when their con- 
ſtitutions require a more Cheriſhing aliment ; or 
take the hot, when they ſhould uſe that which 
extinguiſhes the fever in the blood, both will 
ſhorten their lives. 

D. Kitchen phyſic ſeems to be of more conſe- 
quence to us peaſants, than the preſcriptions of 
the learned in phyſic, who live in great cities. 
We generally commit ourſelves to the care of 
Nature ; and ſhe is kind. 

F. Thoſe who eat and drink enough of plain 
common food, and do not over-load themſelves, 
have a better chance of living long, and free 
from pain without phyſicians, than the intem- 

perate with them. 


D. But you think, that phyſicians are benefi- 
cal to mankind. 

F. I have found them ſo on ſeveral occaſions, 
when my life ſeemed to be threatened : and it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, they delight in doing good, 
ndependent of their emoluments, or the price of 
heir ſtudy. As to the diſtinRion of rich and 
Poor, you will find ſo much of the mere animal 
Pevails with both, they often over-load them- 
ches. With regard to the poor, if their food is 
only more pleaſant than ordinary, they 
eldom know when they have enough. 


(a) Dr. Cock, in the reign of Charles II. 


D. This was the caſe, as 1 remember, at the 
laſt election of our repreſentatives ; for half a 
ſcore people or more, actually died of fevers, 
contracted by over-eating and drinking. : 

F. This generally happens to ſome unthink- 
ing creatures, who give themſelves up to work a 
deed of the moſt brutiſh kind on themſelves, by 
dying as a cow of mine once did, in conſe- 
quence of breaking into a clover paſture. — The 
learned Doctor I have mentioned, who writes to 
the poor, is a great advocate for milk, He ſays, 

1. If Providence had- confined us to the 
uſe of milk and bread, and given us a ſuffi- 
cient quantity, we ſhould have no reaſon to 
complain of its bounty. 

2. This white blood, taken temperately and 
warm, nouriſhes like the blood of our bodies ; 
but it is not proper in acute diſtempers. 

3- He recommends afles milk, in many caſes, 
as a medicine; being not ſo thick as to obſtruct, 
nor ſo thin as to be without nouriſhment. 

4. As to the colour of the cow, whether it be 
red or brown, black or white, it matters but lit- 
tle, provided ſhe be in health, young, well-fed, 
and well-fleſhed. 

5. Milk ſhould not be eaten raw and cold, 
when we are hot; nor on a full ſtomach; nor 
mingled with meats. 

6. The worms often found in children, are 
generated by the injudicious uſe of milk. 

7. Violent exerciſe or motion after eating 
milk, is alſo apt to diſorder digeſtion. 

8. Milk taken in bed, an hour before riſing, 
in hot, lean, and dry conſtitutions, is juſtly 
deemed a ſovereign medicine. Some require it to 
be tempered with a little ſugar, or a few drops 
of brandy : others boil it with a portion of can- 
died eringo-root. 

9. Many poor perſons have been cured of con- 
ſumptions, by taking a portion of the fine fat of 
mutton kidneys, which being cut ſmall, and 
well boiled and incorporated with the milk, it 
hath proved of great efficacy. It ſhould be 
taken as the chief nutriment, a tea-cupful at a 
time being ſufficient. 

D. This account of milk is particularly flat- 
tering to me, who milk your cows. I have 
heard theſe kitchen medicines talked of by expe- 
rienced women. 


F. The Doctor obſerves to this effect: 
1. The 
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1. The world is not ſo knowing in general, as 
3s vulgarly imagined. 

2. The preſent generation is apt to loſe the 
remembrance of the trials made by their fathers ; 
or they preſerve them in old 4itchen-books ; which, 
in proceſs of time, are often condemned to the 
meaneſt uſes. ; 

3- We daily ſee things ſtarted as new, which 
were well known ſome hundred years ago. 

4. The patient forgets his own experience 
and how he was cured, two or three years ago, of 
the diſorder he now labours under. 


5. Among the great, the phyſician becomes 
the remembrancer. 


6. With us, it is a duty of humanity to aſſiſt 
each other. | 

This charitable doctor makes diſtinRions of con- 
fiitutions ; obſerving, 

7. That the ſame kind of food, cannot be 
good for all, 

8. Thoſe who by accident, or natural conſti- 
tution, want heat, and become faint, weak, and 
vapid, require a warmer aliment, 

9. Garlick and onions are taken as a familiar 
part of diet, by the natives of warm countries, 
who feed chiefly upon bread and water. 

10. Among us, wine, brandy, muſtard, rad- 
diſh, pepper, ſalt, and ſpices are taken, even by 
people who alſo feed very much on animal ſub- 
ſtances. | 

D. For the ſame reaſon we often /et-fire to, 
and blow ourſelves up. 

F. Fevers are frequently bred and nurſed by 
ſuch means ; but theſe articles not being uſed to 
exceſs, may tend to invigorate a cold conſtitution, 
better than wine: I am an enemy to brandy, 
except in deſperate diſorders. We daily ſee how 
inflammatory food brings men, particularly thoſe 
inclined to heat, into fevers, gouts, and other 
diſorders, which terminate in death. We even 
behold numbers of young perſons hurried out of 
life by ſuch means. — ! therefore venture to tell 
7 | 

11. That brandy and ſpice, except in very ur- 
gent caſes, demanding ſudden and ſpeedy relief, 
are dangerous. 

12. The beſt kind of ſpice is ginger : This I 
have known to be of much ſervice, 

13. As to the milk and Turkey figs (a), of 
which the Doctor ſpeaks ſo favourably, I have 


(a) Appendix, No. V. 


it may. 
brought the body into decay. 


long entertained a good opinion of them: and 
both are eaſily come at; though the Londoners 
ſometimes ſend us their damaged figs. 

14. The kitchen phyſic recommended by our 
Doctor, to ſuch as are cold in conſtitution, is 
rather of the cordial kind (6). He recommend; 
many things as medicines, which might alſo 
ſerve for a cold night's comfortable repaſt, not 
difficult to be procured. 

15. Fuel is one great article of comfort among 
the indigent. 

D. Is not eating oftener, and a leſs quantity 
at a time, beſt for tender conſtitutions? 

F. The more tender, the leſs able to digeſt 
a heavy meal. 

16. I recommend to you to avoid drinking a 
great deal, let the quality of the liquor be what 
An undue portion of water, has often 


17. Bad habits creep upon many of us, and 
ſhorten life. 

18. I plead for warm clothing, as neceſſary 
for people cold in conſtitution, as well as for 
perſons who are ſubject to fevers. 

19. Thoſe in whom much heat predominates, 
generally ſuffer by being coſtive; as others do by 
being too lax : the former are burnt up; the lat- 
ter melt away. 

20. One part of mankind wonders when their 
acquaintance die; the other may be more aſto- 
niſhed to ſee them live ſo long. 

21. It is by the kindneſs of Providence, 3s 
well as the exerciſe of reaſon and experience, that 
ſo many of every denomination live to a con- 
ſiderable age. 

D. What doth this learned Doctor ſay of out 
common food, bread ? 

F. After recommending a diet for hot and cli, 
dry and moift conſtitutions, he ſpeaks of breas 
in the higheſt terms of praiſe. Yet I have heard 
ſome in great reputation, repreſent it only as 
nece/ſary food, but from its nature apt to rende 
the body coſtive, and create acrid humouts: 
D. If wheaten bread be well prepared, and 
made of good wheat, or a mixture of wheat 3 
rye, it muſt ſurely deſerve all the praiſe _ 
can be beſtowed on it; and may juſtly be fl 
the taff of life. 

. CY 3 it: but there are ſome caſes 


for which rice, pearl-barley, and ſuch 1 i 
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to give you: my good old mother, a litele before 
her death, made me a preſent of it. It contains 
recipes for ſeveral diſeaſes; with ſome of which 
the ſaid I might poſſibly be aſlictad and as ſhe 
had cured many while ſhe was living, ſhe hoped 


I might alſo adminiſter to the cure of others 
after her death. I could not but receive it with 


gratitude : and I have tried ſome of them with 


ſucceſs : but you are not to ſuppoſe yourſelf. 
poſſeſſed of remedies that are infallible (a). 


CONVERSATION XVI. 


The notions of a heathen philofopher in regard to pleaſure, as conſiſting in temperance. Complaints of the 
pernicious effetts of exceſs. Bread, in different ſhapes, the common food of mankind. Caution againſt 
unripe fruits, particularly fleſhy cherries. Rice recommended to be uſed with milk. Caution againſt 
inflammatory foods. Life often ſquandered away through careleſſneſs. Expence of the table the leaſt to 


be defired by thoſe who poſſeſs great fortunes. Reference to a recipe for a dropſy, attended by a jaundice. 


Caution againſt flrong drink as unneteſſary to refreſhment. 


D. J Have read the book of recipes. left by my: 


good grandmother, and apprehend it to 


be worth preſerving. 
F. 1f I had not thought ſo I ſhould not have 
given it to you, I have ſeen a man (5) acquire 


a great reputation for the cure of various diſeaſes,. 


merely by his recipes. Alas, Mary ! the ſame pre- 
ſcriptions will not always anſwer, even for the 
ſame perſon, We are not always in an equal ha- 
bit of mind or body : and nature and time ſome- 
times contribute ſo much to diſſolve the frame, all 
the art of medicine is baffled ; how much more, the 
recipes handed down to us; though experience 
ſhould prove them to be oftentimes efficacious. 

D. May the moſt part of theſe be truſted ? 

F. Where aſſiſtance can be had, I always 
yield to experienced practitioners, unleſs I dread 
their killing me with drugs from the apothecary's 
ſhop. The good Doctor, of whom we were 
ſpeaking, ſays, | 

1. Bread is ſo inſeparable a companion of life, 
* neither ſound nor ſick can ſubſiſt without 
; | 

2. If mankind could be made ſenſible of it, they 
Fould find, that with bread, milk, and water, or 
very little elſe, we might contemn all grandeur, 
and <ncounter death itſelf. 

; 3: Epicurus, (that cormorant and monſter of men) 
in his morals, tells us, that he could diſpute fe- 


(a) Appendix, No. VII. 


licity with kings; for that when he would en- 
tertain himſelf moſt luxuriouſly, he mended his 
cheer with a little milk; and found ſo much ſa- 
tisfaction in it, as to bid defiance to the pleaſures 


which the ignorant and ſenſual world ſo much 


admire, in magnificent feaſts, rich wines, and 
coſtly meats. 

D. Who was this Epicurus? A cormorant, a 
monſter, and yet by the force of temperance, 


looked down upon the happineſs of kings, when 


he could indulge himſelf in mill“ This ſeems 
to be a contradiction. | | 


F. I have heard my maſter talk of this philo- 
ſopher, whoſe memory is preſerved to this day 


amongſt us: for we call a voluptuous man an 


epicure, He was born at Athens, about three 
hundred and eighty years before Chriſt. As to 
his notions of religion, he was a heathen, The 
Doctor calls him a mon/ter : others ſay he was 
chaſte and temperate, and taught that happineſs 


conſiſts in pleaſure ; but from the imperfect 


accounts we have of his life and writings, it is 
evident he meant, that there can be no pleaſure 
worthy of a man, where the body is diſturbed by 
intemperance, or the mind by violence of paſſion. 
D. If he was really chaſte and temperate, what- 
ever his motives might be, had he known the re- 
ligion of Chriſt, it is probable he would have 


concluded, that the Author of it muſt have been. 


of. 


(6) Dr. Ward was a remarkable inſtance: but he was acquainted with chymiltry 
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of heavenly extraction, from the purity of his 
precepts. ' 9 12 Thi 
F. Very well obſerved. It matters but little 
to us what Epicurus's thoughts were: But hu- 
man nature being the ſame in all ages, and the 
health of the body, as well as the tranquility 
of the mind, depending on temperance, we muſt 
acquire a command over the paſſions. This 
heathen, prompted by a ſenſe of dignity, appre- 
hending that man is an animal ſo much ſuperior 
to a beaſt, he would probably have agreed with the 
great apoſtle, Speaking of the gluttonous, who 
devote themſelves - to this kind of ſenſuality, 
St. Paul ſays, T he belly for meats, and meats for 
the belly; but God hall deſtroy bath it and them.” 
D. This. admonition muſt have a terrible 
ſound to thoſe who falt much of eating, and lay 
no reſtraint on their appetites. F 
F, We can judge of men only from their 
lives and converſations. If the ways of J//dom are 
ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are peace; 
ſenſuality and wiſdom being at variance, happi- 
neſs can never ariſe from diſordered paſſions and 
appetites, Whoever pleads for temperance, muſt 
be ſo far on the right fide of the argument. To 
do juſtice to our Phyſician, who was a friend to 
the poor, and ſhewed himſelf a zealous advocate 
for temperance ; I muſt tell you what he ſays : 
1. Thoſe who have addicted themſelves to va- 
riety, extravagance, and exceſs, either over-load 


themſelves with new cares, or contract new 


vices; and become obnoxious to various and 
great troubles ; and frequently violate ju/7rce, 
faith, and friendſhip. 

2. That ſuch perſons diſhonour themſelves, 
and acquire grievous diſcaſes, which by the force 
of temperance and ſobriety, they might have 
avoided, 

3. That Nature requires but little, opinion 
much : and he that hath not the faculty of re- 
ſtraining his defires, is like a veſſel full of holes, 
ever filling, but never full. 

4. That many, by high drinks and diet, riots, 
and luxurious indulgences, have died on their 
cloſe- ſtool; or took their leave of the world, 
over a chamber- pot; or only out-lived the con- 
flict, with a gout, ſurfeit, or other ignominious 


diſcaſe ! 


ceſs, and luxury? 


5. What great matter ean be expected 


church or ſtate, from That man, whoſe joint - 


enfeebled ; his ſinews relaxed; his head clouded. 


his eyes bleared ; and his mouth full of curſes 
and clamours, by reaſon of his debauchery, ex. 

D. I hope he was temperate himſelf : but i 
he civil to the rich, to call the gout an ignami- 
nious diſeaſe ? | 

F. You are courtly in aſking the queſtion, 
We have had a vaſt increaſe of this diſtemper 
ſince his time; and conſequently learn to ith 
each others vices with more complaiſance, Hs 
ſays : ” —_ 

6. No perſons are more offended with erudities 
worms, fluxes, and defluxions, than thoſe who 
eat none, or too little bread. 

7. All fleſh, fiſh, and fruits that we can feed 
on, putrify, and convert to ſlime, or water, if 
eaten without bread, 

D. He does not mean this exactly as he ſays. 

F. He obſerves, 

8. All nations eat bread, though ſome make it 
of dried fiſh; ſome with roots of plants, and bark 
of trees ; and ſome with ſeeds, nuts, or acorns (4), 

D. Is this true ? 

F. Many nations have not the good grain that 
we have; and yet provide a ſubſtitute for bread. 
Rice (5), as I have told you, is the common 
food over a great part of the earth ; eſpecially in 
all hot countries, where they can command water, 
though it will grow with little water, 

The learned Doctor adds, what we all know, 

9. That barley, rye, oats, miſaline (c), and 
wheat make the % bread, the wheaten being pre- 
ferable, provided it be not too fine (d), nor without 
leaven, nor ſpoiled in making or baking. The crumÞ 
is beſt for choleric, the cruſt for phlegmatic and 
moiſt conſtitutions : the newer it is, the more it 
nourifheth ; the older, the more it dries. 

D. He does not mean, that we ſhould eat ot 
bread freſh out of the oven. 

F. No: nor to keep it too long, when we ca 


conveniently provide ourſelves with it freſher. 


D. It is bad bread that is not more agreeable 
as well as fit for uſe, the next day after baking 
than on the day it comes out of the oven. _ 

F. Many people diſlike new bread; but in 


general 


(a) In part of the highlands of Scer/and they make bread of oatmeal and bullocks blood. 
(5) It is remarkable, that the Per/ians call rice bringe; which fignihes food without harm. 


(c) Wheat and rye mixed. 


ten 
(4) We have here the verdi& of a phyſician of the laſt century, as it were in favour of the fandard auhed 
bread, as by act of parliament lately recommended. 
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general, much the greater quantity is devoured 
on account of its being new. He ſays, — 

10. That bread is good againſt the richets. 
Moſt peeple agree, that fluxes, furfeits, fevers, and 
many other diſeaſes, are common in fruit-time 3 
but that if bread were eaten with it, the crudi- 
ties would be tempered : few people in England 
have wit enough to obſerve this rule. 

D. I have wondered to ſee parents ſuffer their 
children to devour even ripe fruit, without eat- 
ing bread with it: but when fruit is not ripe, 
or very unripe, they who eat ĩt, often experience 
{ad effects. N | 

F. With bread, fruit might be conſidered as 
food, or a part of diet, as it really is in moſt other 
countries. There are ſeveral kinds of fruit in Eng- 
land, which ſhould not be eaten without being 
baked or ſkewed, others not till they become fully 
ripe. I reckon it one of the vulgar errors and 
barbarous practices of our country, that. even 
young people of education and fortune, who 
can command what cookery they pleaſe, and as 
much variety as they like; yet from a mere 
perverſe humour, or a gratification of appetite, 
which a modeſt young woman might well bluſh 
to think of, they will-indulge this capricious ha- 
bit, We may diſguiſe things if we pleaſe, but a 
liquriſh mouth has ſomething in it ſo fantaftically 
wanton, it deſerves a very ſevere reprehenſion. 
Thoſe who thus wantonly gratify themſelves, 
often bring on diſorders which end their lives. 

D. I remember a girl who once ate ſuch a 
quantity of heart cherries, if her mother had not 
forced her to ſwallow ſome old Cheſhire cheeſe 
grated, it was thought ſhe would not have 
lived an hour : this reſtored her, as it were by.a 
miracle, | 

F. It is a good remedy in ſuch caſes. A little 
common-ſenſe and prudence, go a great way to- 
wards preſerving life. Fruits, vegetables, and 
ots, were the firſt food of mankind ; but the 
#*ſb of animals, was eaten long before bread was 
known 3 notwithſtanding which, I believe the 
opinion of the learned gentleman is founded on 
feaſon and experience. I can add, 

. In many of the uncivilized parts of the 
world, the people live chiefly on the fleſh of 


the birds and beaſts which they take in hunt-- 
ing. 

2 In ſome countries, they eat mutton, or 
horſe-fleſh, fruits, roots, or vegetables. 
3. The moſt civilized nations of Aſia live 
chiefly on rice. | 

4. Moſt Europeans, as obſerved, eat bread,. 
made of wheaten, barley, rye, or oaten flour ; 
and generally conſume as much bread in quantity, 
as need be taken to ſapport life. hs 

5. With us, butter, chezſe, and what is ſo much 
more to be prized, milk, often ſerve as ſauce to 
our bread.. ' | 

6. Some nations uſe oil (a). 

7. Some make their bread ſavory by eating alt 
with it (6). i 

8. Garliek or onions give a reliſh to the bread 
of great numbers, who eat it in the ſweat. of their 
brow (c). 


D. And each thinks his own the beſt food. 


As life depends ſo much on the quality of our 


food, what do you think is the % diet? 


F. That which is the moſt eaſily come at, or 


the cheapeſt : the better it is of its kind, the 
more wholeſome; You may perceive how Heaven 
is indulgent in the prodigal ſupply which Nature 
furniſhes ; and how thankful we ought all to be 
to the great Giver of all things | 


I. There are ſome kinds of aliment, which we 
ſhould take by ounces, not by pounds ; and rather 
with a view to give a reliſh to bread; than as the 
material part of our meal: for inſtance, ſalted 


meats, and high-made diſhes. 


2. If you ever live in a great family, the 
remains of theſe may ſometimes come to your 
lot; but avoid them. 


D. I have heard it obſerved, that it is not the 
quality of our food, ſo much as the quantity which 
does harm to health. | 

F. I am perſuaded of the truth of this. 

3. Whatever kind of food inflames the blood, 
and creates fevers, head-achs, cholics, and in- 
digeſtions, lays the foundation of other diſorders . 
alſo, with which poor mortals ſo often affiic?. 


themſelves — by their indiſcretion. — 


D. You think that people in an humble con- 


dition, are leſs expoſed to, intemperance than the- 


rich,— FE. R.. 


(a) In 1aly, ke. where they are often afflicted with ruptures. 


(6) This is t 
reliſh of an ani 


fe) As in Portugal, Spain, France, &c, n 


he cuſtom of the Ru/ians: Whether ſalt be eaten with wheaten, or rye bread, it gives the: 
mal ſubſtance, and ſeems to anſwer many of the good purpoſes of aliment. 
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F. Poverty is one kind of ſecurity. 

4. Every one is a fool or a phyſician by forty. 
It is preſumed, that by that age, we all know 
what diſagrees with our healtn. 

D. I believe there are more fool than there 


are good phyſicians. __ 
F. There are more who act againſt their own 


experience, than obſerve it, though they offend 


againſt their reaſon. 


D. Is it not ſtrange, that for a few minutes 
pleaſure of the palate, ſo many ſhould hazard 
hours, and days, or years of pain ? 

F. When you grow older, you will wonder 
leſs that mankind are ſlaves to the preſent mo- 
ment, and forget their ſolid intereſt, That which 
may be ſaid of temperance, as a moral duty, 
holds in the ſame degree with reſpect to health ; 
not only to produce pleaſure in the relief of na- 
ture, but alſo in the prevention of bodily pain, 
which is the ſecond great object of the human 
ſoul. The pleaſures of the temperate man, 
are durable, becauſe they are regular; and his 
life is calm and ſerene, becauſe it is innocent. 

D. This is a glorious ſituation ! 

F. You are not to imagine, from any thing I 
have ſaid, that I would countenance any fearful- 


neſs of death, or anxiety for life; but only to 


preſerve it in a prudent manner : And to enjoy 
the exalted pleaſure of conforming yourſelf to 
reaſon, than which there cannot be a higher de- 
light to an intelligent being, except that of adding 
faith to reaſon, and a lively hope in Heaven's 
joys. You know my ſentiments, that provided 
we live well, it is not the number of years, but 
days well ſpent, which give dignity and honour 
to life. To be prudent, and not throw it away 
wantonly, by extreme ignorance, or falſe indul- 
gence, 1s the duty of every rational being, but 
particularly of a Chri/tian ; a great part of whoſe 
religion conſiſts in the government of his appe- 
tites. 

D. Moderation in eating, ſeems to be a much 
more ſericus ſul ject, than the world is aware of. 
Life ſeems to depend on this, as much as on the 


quality of our food, What does the Wiſe Man 


mean, when he ſays, that “ a chearſul and 
good heart, will have a care to his meat and 
diet?“ 

F. Juſt what I have been explaining to you. 
The greater part of mankind, are certainly not 


ſufficiently on their guard, as to the quantity or 


quality of their food. But if the heart is chear- 
. ful, it is ſuppoſed, men wiſh to live, and will 
3 


means of which the tables of the opulent ate 


from pain in our digeſtion.— 


uſe the means of living; and if it be good, the 
moſt delightful feaſt, muſt be That which leaves 
no pain behind it. The philoſopher thanked his 
friend for the entertainment of the evening he. 
fore; for this reaſon, that his temperate meal 
rendered his ſlesp ſo refreſbing, he enjoyed the re. 
paſt in reflexion. - | | 

D. How different is this from the conduct of 
thoſe, who at their merry-meetings, injure their 
health by exceſs. 1 

F. Aye, Mary; and by the ſame means, often 
expoſe their chaſtity! The proverb you have 
quoted likewiſe intimates, that the wealth 


ſpread, often ſerve as ſnares to them, when the 
chearful frugality of the poor is ſafe and inu- 
cent, Of all kinds of expence, not abſolutely 
criminal in itſelf, That of the table has ever ap- 
peared to me leaſt an object to be deſired; and 
that in general we eat and drink too much, whe- 
ther there be any ſtrong . provocatives or not, 
I have obſerved, that the ſtrongeſt of all animals, 
have generally the ſtrongeſt powers of digeſtion, 
and conſequently crave the largeſt quantity 
of food; ſtill I am perſuaded, in general, that 
if it were not for thoſe who conſume one third, 
or one quarter part, more than is good and pro- 
per for them, there would be much leſs diltrel 
in the world on the article of food, to ſupport the 
indigent, | 

D. In this I agree with you entirely: and] 
wiſh people would conſider the proper meaſure, 
mor? than they do, were it out of charity only, 
What is the rule of judging of the effecb 
of our food, whether it be of the wholeſome 
proper kind, and taken in due quantity! 

F. The beſt rule, I believe, is generally 
found, 


1. By our ſleep being ſound ;—-2. By freedon 


3. By vivacity of ſpirit : 4. By ſuength o 
Ron LE I tion 

5. When ſleep is without pain or 1nterruP l 
unbroken and undiſturbed by dreams and j 
drawn out to above ſeven, or at moſt 2 
according to the ſeaſon of the year; then 

ſelf in a right ſtate. 5 
H. But the ſeeds of mortality ſown 109 
frame, even from the womb, Lacks ſtill ripenm 
for death. the fin 
. Aye, Mary: yet thoſe who 3 by 
pleſt diet, have generally the molt | 


[ 


ii they are in any degree weak in conſtitution, or 
frequently attacked with diſorders, the leaſt fal- 
lible way of living free from pain, is to obſerve 
the rules preſcribed for health, with ſtrictneſs. A 
remarkable inſtance (a) is ſeen in William Turn- 
wheel, a miller in this neighbourhood. He is 
a man of reſolution, and ſtrong natural parts; 
but having indulged much too freely in eating 
and drinking, he contracted a dropſy and a jaun- 
dice. His ſtrength departed from him, and he 
was hard at death's door. In this extremity, he 
reſolved to live without drinking, and to eat no- 
thing but wheaten flour made into a ſlack pud- 
ding, ſometimes with water, and ſometimes with 
milk, He took of this aliment, a little at a time, 
and often: and thus perſevering, by the mercy 
of God, is become a healthy ſtrong man. 

D. It ſhews us what may be done, where 
there is real reſolution, and ſtrength in the con- 
ſtitution remaining: but there are very few, who 
poſſeſs ſuch an inflexibility of temper. I have 
lately ſeen a poor man, a ſervant to one of our 
neighbours, who is far gone in a dropſy: he 
muſt die ſoon, unleſs ſome remedy is admi- 
niſtered. | | 

F. If he will try my recipe, I believe it will 
cure him : it requires reſolution, and ſome degree 
of ſtrength (b). As eating and drinking, with- 
out care, lays the foundation of bad paſſions and 
inclinations, as well as early death, my advice to 
you is this: — Go not to the utmoſt bounds of 
appetite, A habit of reſtraint, is a habit of vir- 
tue and pleaſure. Every meal refreſhes or fa- 
tigues, as it is within meaſure, or without 
bounds, 

D. I believe there are many in the world, 
who would give it, were it at their diſpoſal, to 
nave been accuſtomed to ſuch reſtraint. 

F. I recommend the following obſervations 
and rules of conduct to your attention: 

I. That he js moſt fit to fit down at the table 
of our Lord, who is moderate in the uſe of the 
creatures which God hath given him. | 
2. Thoſe who live in exceſs, will probably die 
Im it. 

3. Avoid the company of the intemperate. 

4. Be not among wine-bibbers, or riotous 
eaters of fleſh :” by which we are to underſtand, 
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food that inflames the blood, and ſtimulates the 


paſſions. | 


5. Some may impute their exceſs to a falſe 
ſhame, which hinders them from aſſerting that 
freedom, to which the meaneſt has the juſteſt 
title, and from which they ought, upon no in- 
vitation, to deviate. 

6. We are exhorted © to put a knife to the 
throat ;” or in other words, to ſtand in fear of 
our lives, when we are in danger of exceeding 
That 'moderation which diſtinguiſhes a man 
from a ſwine, 

7. There are many ſad inſtances of people's dy- 
ing ſuddenly by the quantity of the meat and drink 
they devour: and ſome, who have once lived 
ſoberly and regularly, have ſunk into the moſt 
abandoned ſenſuality; and after feeding, as it 
were with angels, practiſed: ſuch exceſs as ren- 
dered them equal to devils. | 

8. Let me caution you, above all, not to make 
ſtrong liquor neceſſary to your refreſhment ; nor 
in the courſe of your life, ever apply to it as a 
remedy againſt care : for however it may diſſi- 
pate your thoughts by ſtupe faction, alichion 
never was removed by vice: the remedy is worſe 
than the diſeaſe, | | 

9. Caſt your cares on God ; he will ſupport 
your burthen, and never forſake you 

D. I thank you, my dear father! Was it not 
a practice among the firſt Chriſtians to abſtain 
wholly from food on certain days ? 

F. I believe it was: there are yet many Chri/- 
trans and Mahemetans, who faſt till evening on 
certain days; on others, they abſtain from all 


animal food. Some cuſtoms are carried to a 


ſuperſtitious height ; though probably founded 
originally on the rational plan of keeping the 
body in obedience to the dictates of the ſoul. 

D. The purity of our divine religion requires 
this in a very remarkable manner. 

F. As far as is conſiſtent with health, I may 
add, we ought occaſionally to abſtain. 

10. Nothing can be more conducive to the 
virtue of temperance, than ſuch an occa/ional ab- 


flinence, as will relieve the body, without giving 


it any ſhock, 

11. By ſuch means, a diſeaſe may be diverted, 
which would be otherwiſe nouriſhed, and take 
full poſſeſſion of you. 12, There 


(a) I have lately ſeen the perſon alluded to, at Chelmsford, in Efjex. He does not appear ever to have 
en very ſtout, and his countenance hath a meagre cat. 


(*) Appendix, No, XVIII. 
Vor. II. 
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12, There are few perſons who paſs many 
months without ſome call for the trial of this very 
ſimple expedient, 

13. Our great Lord and Maſter, who was a 
pattern of the ſtricteſt moderation, occaſionally at- 
tended at public entertainments; but he always 
taught ſobriety, and made his chearfulneſs con- 
tribute to the good of other men's ſouls. 

14. As the body muſt ſpeedily moulder into 


duſt, the indulgence of it is as abſurd in th, 
view, as injurious to the ſoul, which is new g 
die ! | 

D. All of theſe admonitions are good! Th 
apoſtle's advice is, Be temperate in all things 
and it is dreadful, to think of leaving this world 
in a habit of intemperance ; this being a ſtate in 
which it never can be fit for us to meet the great 
and holy Judge of heaven and earth, 


CONVERSATION XVII. 


Expenſive dreſs conſidered as deſtructive of morals. Caution to farmers daughters going to London, 
Danger of gaudy or diſtinguiſhed dreſs. T be miſeries of the poor who have not any change of garnan, 
and wear ragged and filthy apparel, through the fault of thetr ſuperiors. 


F. AYE, Mary, they were ſacrificed to the 
iniquity, to which young women are 
more immediately expoſed in great Cities. 

D. I remember a particular charge you gave 
me againſt a fondneſs for DREsSs, or gaudy at- 
tire; as if this were one of the chief allurements, 
by which theſe giddy unhappy mortals were 
drawn into the ſnares of the hunter. In what 
manner am I to act in this caſe? I had rather 
wear the meaneſt apparel in the family, than the 
fineſt, provided it were agreeable to my miſtreſs. 

F. It is for ſomething, Mary, that gratifies 
our fancy, our appetites, or our paſſions, for the 
ſake of which we are all rendered wicked, in a 
greater or leſs degree, in various ways. The va- 
nity of the heart, which leads a girl to be fond of 
dreſs, I mentioned, as falling within the compaſs 
of my obſervation, to be one of their greateſt 
temptations to forget their God. Nor muſt you 
wonder, if you conſider that there are but two 
objects which intereſt the heart; the body and the 
foul : and thoſe who are the leaſt attentive to 
adorn the ſpirit, are for the ſame reaſon, often 
found moſt ſolicitous to decorate the body. We 
have all a right to ſhare in the improvements 
which time, induitry, and wealth have made : 
But the poor or indigent tread too cloſe upon the 
heels of the rich. Many a young woman in 
{crvice, now affects to drels like her miſtreis. 

D. Not, I preſume, unleſs it be in her miſ- 
tre!s's old cloaths. 


F. Yes: ſometimes they purchaſe fine things 


but what is the difference, if the cloaths be yet 


clean and whole? If you wear to-day, the gown 
which your miſtreſs wore yelterday, you may 
imagine yourſelf a gentlewoman, If it ſhould 
be your fortune to have any fine apparel given 
you, conſider what is proper for you to wear, 
and in what ſhape ; what you ſhould diſpoſe of, as 
not ſuited to your condition ; and not ſuffer your 


| vanity to betray you. The moſt {imple garb is the 


molt graceful, being according to our condition in 
life. A comely guaker young woman, without 
a ſingle flounce, or a grain of powder, with her 
hair gloſſy as filk, and her deportment ſuited to 


the ſimplicity of her drefs, attracts the eyes of 


beholders. Even an abandoned proftitute, wio 
plays all the game of allurements, ſhall ſome- 
times mimic this outward ſimplicity. Suppoling 
it to proceed from the heart, it hath really more 
charms than ſplendid attire, which may be | 
eaſy and commodious to the wearer ; and as ſoon 
as known to be out of character appears prepol- 
terous. 

D. According to this opinion, women ub 
mean to deccive, defeat their own ends: 25 f 
attire doth not pleaſe other people, ſo much 3 
it does themſelves. 


F. Their meaning is to decorate their perſons; 


ſuppoſing that fine feathers make fine birds, 20d 
attract admiration. Rich and lively appa& by 
the conſent of all nations, is in eſteem; but 
cobler dreſt like a prince, would make 25 * 
a figure, as a prince in the common garb of 3 
cobler. You will hear people talk of the advan- 


tages of promoting trade; as if this . 


ſandtion to all kinds of abſurdities in dreſs. It is 
very difficult to draw the line between the diffe- 
tent ranks of people, in a trading country, where 
property is always AuCtuating ; and where free- 
dom gives every one A title to do as he pleaſes 
with his own : but {till the virtue of individuals 
ſhould guide them; for it ſeems to be a filly am- 
bition to vie with our ſuperiors, in regard to 
external figure. As to inward virtue, and good- 
neſs of heart, theſe may be cheriſhed and grati- 
fed, without bounds! But our dreſs and de- 
portment, often denote our characters, as well 
a5 our condition in life: and if we do not draw 
. the line between maſter and ſervant, we deſtroy 
one material diſtinction in ſociety. Among men, 
it is the ſervant out of livery, and in it. If it 
were ſo among female domeſtics, the diſtinction 
would be made; but as this ſeems to be imprac- 
ticable, the more attention ſhould be ſhewn to 
the propriety of their apparel], and the expence 
they beſtow upon it. And there is this ſtrong 
reaſon for it, that the more they ſave their mo- 
ney, the leſs danger they will be expoſed to, when 
they are out of place; for I have known many in- 
ſtznces of the fatal effects of neceſlity in this 
ſituation of female domeſtics. 

D. The reaſons you give are very ſtrong 
though I fear they are not ſuch as will be much 
attended to: Virtue being duly guarded, it ſeems 
prudent in all ſituations to make a decent ap- 
pearance, 

F. Yes, as far as we attend to That ſort of fru- 
gality which our connexions require. If I were 
a Cecrepid old man, and in want, would you 
ſpend fifty ſhillings on a gown, when five-and- 
twenty might decently ſerve the purpoſe ? Be- 
lieve me, my dear Mary ! there are many in 
the world, who make an offering to their va- 
nity, in the decorations of their perſons, whilſt 
frery ſentiment of tenderneſs and humanity 
's repelled, and no ſuch thoughts ſuffered to 
take poſſeſſion of the mind, let the miſeries of 
their fellow-creatures be ever ſo apparent, with 
ſeſpect to the want of neceſſary raiment. This 
cuil prevails much among the great, as well as 

hat of eating and drinking too expenſively. 

uch is the extravagance of ſome people in the 
aud hazard the being guilty of great injuſtice, 
"on Jou ſee how pride and vanity war againſt 
1 of our great Lord and Maſter. We 
Wy find, that he objected to any cloathing 
e to our rank and condition; but when he 


article of clothes, they run in debt for finery,” 
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required of us to be contented with food and rii- 
ment, he certainly could not allow, that any 
part of mankind ſhould diſqualify themſelves for 
the duties of charity, by any wanton indulgence 
of pride or fancy in their clothing. . 

D. I am perfectly convinced of the truth of 
what you ſay; but I ſuppoſe that cleanlineſs, 
neatneſs, and health, are circumſtances which 
the moſt virtuous ought to attend to in clothing 
their bodies. 

F. What goes beyond this, in moſt cafes, has 
an evil tendency, and wounds That charity, which 
is che high diſtinction of a Chriſtian, is far more 
glorious than the ſplendour of a court. For the 
ſame reaſon, I lament, from the bottom of my 
heart, that in ſuch a country as we hve in, 
abounding in wool, and where every poor perſon 
may be taught to ſpin, almoſt as early as they 
are taught to ſpeak, there ſhould be any poor 
creature, who hath not wherewithal to cover his 
nakedneſs. 

D. Doth not this ariſe from horrible lazineſs, 
or a ſtrong inclination to wickedneſs and beg- 
ary | | 

F. So it happens ſometimes : but there are 
many deplorable caſes, which ariſe from other 
cauſes, as common ſenſe may point out. Laſt Sun- 
day I met in the next pariſh, ſeveral poor boys in 
rags, loitering about the road, not ſeeming to pur- 
ſue any object. I enquired why they did not repair 
to church, and worſhip God on the ſabbath-day. 
They anſwered, << We have ns cloaths to appear 
in ; our parents are dead ; and the pariſh officers 
will not allow us any raiment.“ I replied, © My 
dear boys, do you conſider that you are Chriſtians, 
who ſtand bound to worſhip God, though you 
ſhould go to church in rags? If you are good 
boys, the pariſh will have compaſſion on you ; 
and the 'ſquire, or ſome of his tenants, may ſee 
juſtice done you : if you will be induſtrious, you 
may ſoon be in a capacity of providing yourſelves 
with raiment.” At the ſame time, I wrote their 
names in my pocket-book, intending to make 
further enquiry, I could not but ſuffer ſome 
portion of ſelf-reproach, for ſeeming to put things 
ſo much to ſuch an iſſue, when I thought that thoſe 
who ſhould be their guardians, had forſaken 
them. It is a reproach to our country, and hu- 
man nature, that any fellow-creature, particu- 
larly orphans, ſhould be left in ſuch diſtreſs, as 


to be without a decent covering for the body, or 


ſuitable attention to the ſoul. 
D. Is it not the duty and intereſt of thoſe, 
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wht are charged with the execution of the laws, 
that they promote induſtry ; and that there be no 
raggedneſs or nakedneſs, nor any cauſe for com- 
plaining in our ſtreets ;”” leſt their own characters 
ſhould be called in queſtion. 

F. You might add, that it is the common 
cauſe of religion and humanity that there ſhould 
not be any ſuch miſery, as I haye been deſcribing 


to you. If ſuch boys belonged to me, I would 


provide them with ſuch garden tools, as are 
ſuited to their ſtrength ; that being ſet to work, 
they ſhould be able to get bread, or raiment : 
however ſcanty it might be, every day would 
render them the more able. 

D. How can the health of theſe poor boys be 
preſerved, without clothing? Their limbs muſt 


be numbed, and their growth ſtinted. To be 
cold and comfortleſs is the ſame thing. 

F. Cold that produces ſhivering, of eourſe 
produces pain; ſo that we may with great pro- 
priety ſay, thoſe who want clothing, are in ; 
comfortleſs ſituation : but it goes further; for in | 
no ſeaſon of the year, are they in a fit condition 
to earn their Dread, - Who will give employment 
to man, woman, or child, who is overwhelmed in 
filth and rags? To be decently clothed, is a te. 
commendation to ſervice: and as a genteel appezr. 
ance among the higher claſſes, gives a favourable 
impreſſion of our virtue and ſobriety; change but 
the quality and price of , the clothing, and the 
poor enjoy the ſame advantage, in warmth and 
decency, as perſons in a more eleyated ſtation, 


L IV. 


Civil Liberty dependent on the Moral and Religious Conduct of @ People. 


CONVERSATION I. 


The duties of religion eſſential to political freedom. The genius and temper of the people in regard to 
liberty. The nature of ill. founded jealouſy, and political contefls. Great riches the cauſe of great 
poverty. The indulgence of vanity, and the parade of life beyond certain bounds, productive of want 
among the inferior claſſes. The Britiſh conſtitution free from popular anarchy, and regal deſpotiſm. 
IWanton complaints of grievances productiue of ſlavery. The origin of the names of Whig and Tory, 


and the practice of uſing them for political purpoſes. 


D, OV really think that we are the freeſt 
people in the world. | 

F. So far as I know any thing of freedom. 
How long we ſhall remain free, muſt depend on 
the quantity of virtue which we retain, So 
much ſtrength in candour, juſtice, probity, and 
humanity, will ſecure to us ſo much freedom. 
No nation has ſuch a well-contrived ſyſtem of 
laws, to check the corruption of the heart, and 
prevent one man from injuring another. 

D. But © laws are generally too ſtrong for 
the weak, or too weak for the ſtrong.” 

F. Who told you ſo? This is not generally 
zerifed in Exgland; though it may be true 
enough to have occaſioned this ſententious re- 
mark, The expence of law, deprives ſome of 
their right, In forming our ſyſtem, the wiſdom 
of our forefathers was deficient in ſeveral points, 
which no ſucceeding age has rectified. The plan 
was intended to be reaſonable, and to compre- 
hend all the benevolent ends of juſtice and hu- 
81 but the fear of making the remedy ſe- 
Uh of worſe than the diſeaſe, neceſſarily left 
ant etects, which perhaps cannot be ſupplied, 

tne virtue of individuals. 
3 


D. And ſuppoſing no ſuch virtue to be 
found.— 

F. Then we ſhall feel the bad conſequences. 
We ſee many evil doers paſs unpuniſhed, from 
the laws not extending to every caſe. Reviling of 
authority, for inſtance, ſeems to be left free; 
and we take great advantages of the defect; 
though by taking them, we hazard our freedom. 
It is more dangerous to puniſh without law, 
however faulty the offender may be, than to let 
ſome crimes paſs with impunity. 

D. That is according to the nature of the 
crime. 

F. Let the nature of it be what it will, it is. 
ſuppoſed that a puniſhment is provided for it; 
but many offences are puniſhable in a pecuniary 
way; ſo much money is to be paid :—and the 
jury conſiders the circumſtances of the caſe, and 
the ability of the offender. Five pounds to one, 
is more than five thouſand to another. With 
all its defects, ours is a frame of government ſo 
perfect, philoſophers of all countries admire it. 
But they ſay it is too good to laſt long, as it re- 
quires a larger portion of virtue among the peo- 
ple, than can be reaſonably expected. How, 

true 


% 
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true this ſentence may be, time will ſhew. Tt 
hath been alſo ſaid by a foreigner of reputation 
as a ſtateſman, that if the Engliſh ever loſe their 
liberty, they will be the moſt miſerable of all 
laves. | 

D. He concluded well, that our tempers were 
very ill ſuited to ſlavery. a 

F. I ſuppoſe he imagined, that when we ſhall 
ceaſe to be governed, in a certain degree, by rea- 

ſon, and a ſenſe of honour, nothing but a rod of iron 
will keep us under any reſtraint. But he might 
forget, that the manners of a people alter with 
their government ; and things change their very 
name with time. I hope the time will never 
come, to give us occaſion to try the experiment 
what flavery is. A turbulent diſpoſition endan- 
gers the ſafety of all ſtates : and when a people 
can be curbed only by the apprehenſions of the 
gallows, or by fear, they naturally fall under the 
yoke of deſpotiſm. 

D. The honeſt and ſober will always ſtand up 
in defence of liberty, againſt the wicked and ca- 
pricious. 

F. The honeſt are often timid or ignorant; 
and the prudent and wiſe too cautious to endan- 
ger their perſons. Many of the moſt learned 
and politeſt nations are now under deſpotic 
governments. In theſe enlightened days, their 
ſovereigns are reſtrained in ſome meaſure by juſ- 
tice, humanity, and reputation ; but they ſome- 
times do monſtrous things. When a people be- 
come turbulent and vicious, to a certain degree, 
like an unbroke ſteed, they muſt have a bridle, 
We diſdain the thought : and this makes us ſo 
jealous, that we frequently ſuffer from each other, 
as much as the people who are not free. After 
all that can be done, there is but one way to 
preſerve ourſelves. 

D. And what is That? 

F. Juſt what I told you before; by being 
virtuous. To diſtinguiſh good from evil : to do 
nothing which the conſcience condemns, for the 
ſake of any worldly gratification : to conſider 
that to be free, with regard to life, property, 
ſafety, and comfort, compared with the con- 
trary, anſwers to the being in health, inſtead of 
labouring under ſome afflicting diſeaſe. 

D. I perceive that liberty does really depend 
on obedience to the laws of God. 

F. Moſt undoubtedly: What is it brings ſo 


many to an untimely end, but diſobedience to 
In theſe days, we do not hang peo- 


thoſe laws. 


5 


ple becauſe they are ſteady to their religion, pro. 
vided it does not lead them to diſturb the peace 
of civil ſociety.— Vou may as eaſily comprebend, 
that every act of cruelty or injuſtice in your 
own conduct, prepares the mind to countenance 
the ſame vices in another: and what is this but 
tyranny ? Few are apprehenſive that tyranny can 
come from the lower claſſes of the people; but 
you may perceive very clearly, that thoſe why 
act turbulently and capriciouſly, and inſult ay. 
thority, do ſo far call for a degree of violence, 
to controul them, that the tranſition from th: 
mildnefs which is inſeparable from a free gover;. 
ment, may be eaſy to a tyrannical one. Goyern- 
ment there muſt be: and they who will not ſub- 
mit to one form, mu ſubmit to another, 

D. But all profeſs to love liberty, 

F. Aye, Mary : the molt reſtleſs part of man. 
kind in all ages, have bellowed the loudeſt for 
liberty; at the very moment they were acting 2 
part, ſo injurious to the cauſe of real freedom, 
they were plunging a dagger into the breaſt of 
their country. Liberty is as a handmaid to lv; 
and if theſe are not duly reſpected, ſhe will grow 
diſſatisſied, and leave their ſervice ; or what 1s 

much the ſame, ſtay and die with them.— 

D. You conſider liberty and virtue as ſiſters, 

F. Even ſo: and thoſe who are wile, <7 
the one, becauſe they love the other. It is agreed, 
on all ſides, that our danger is from our corru- 
tion and irreligion : and how are miniſters of ſtat 
to do That, which miniſters of the goſpel can- 
not accompliſh ? To ſuppreſs our infidelity, and 
regulate our deſires after wealth, requires the ex- 
ertion of our ſtrength and vigilance, that they 
ſhall not over-balance the remainder of our u- 
tues. I do not ſay, the poor remainder ; becauſe 
it appears, I think, that we have yet 2 gel 
deal. Within the compaſs of a few hands 
years, this land hath ſuffered many convuljuns. 

D. By earthquakes. | 

F. No, child: by civil wars, created by out 
impetuous tempers, and want of toiſdom. 

D. Hath much miſchief been done! 

F. Much miſchief !—Thouſands have bert 
ſlain by the hands of ſchool-fellows, of Serf 
citizens, relations, or perchance thoſe who a 
once have been friends. So Heaven was pleat . 
chaſtiſe us: and we may learn by ſad 3 
the folly of talking, writing, and 8 * 
ſelves into a political frenzy. It can hat 40 
ſaid, that at any time we have been in 
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happy eircumſtancer, 28 at preſent ; but ſome gi- 

intic evils walk cloſe at our heels (a). Some 
think the ſtateds more in danger, by being over- 
balanced by numbers of perſons of great pro- 
ferty, than from any lawleſs authority, which 
can be exerciſed by the crown, or its miniſters, 
[t is not right that we ſhould melt down any 
middling ranks of people; but if ſome grow 
very rich by their induſtry, or very poor by their 
extravagance and felly, they will change their con- 
dition of courſe. In the mean while, the pro- 
Juce of the carth is the common bounty of Hea- 
ven; and the poor, who are induſtrious, ſhould 
ncyer be in want. 

D. But ſhould there not be ſuch conſideration 
for the moſt indigent, as always to keep them in 
comfort, when they will work? 

F. It is generally ſo: and now they talk of 
COUNTY HOUSES OF INDUSTRY, Where work 
is to be provided, to ſupply the defects of the 
parochial economy. - As to the rich overbalancing 
the poor, in ſuch a degree as to make one a fave, 
whilſt the other /ords it over his fellow- ſubjects, 
we are to remember, that the rich themſelves are 
oſten as different in ſentiment from each other, 
in their political principles, as they are in con- 
dition, compared with the indigent. Things are as 
equally poized here, I believe, as in any country 
in the moſt civilized part of the world. Miſery 
acre is, and miſery there will be, here, and in all 
other countries | 

D. But we may alleviate ours by new laws, 
ud always live in hopes of domeſtic peace and 
Fanquillity, If we are as happy as we can be, 
with the portion of virtue we poſſeſs, of what 
Go we complain? That we are not angels, or 
that all of us have not the command of the riches 
of the world? | 

. Where there is moſt reaſon for complaint, 
't 1s chielly of too much eagerneſs after gain; 
and their vanity is fo liberally indulged, great 
riches ſroduce great poverty, | 

D. How can That be ? 

I 5 too much time and money 
3 ental part of life, and luxurious 
C 4. nces among the higher claſſes, and 
"Pu p to the neceſſaries and conveniences 
bit Wie When women are left widows, 

merous families; or the huſband's la- 


(a) The American rebellion. 


bour is ſo much ſhort in value, to a ſupply of the 
neceſſaries of life for his family, they have ſcarce 
any thing to eat but potatoes; I mean, in ſuch parts 
where this root is cultivated in abundance. It is 
true, the aid of the parochial charity ſteps in ; but 
this does not always produce the good effects of 
a proper diſtribution of the bounties of Heaven, 
by the private care and attention of the wealthy 
to furniſh the indigent with the means of ſupply- 
ing themſelves. The parochial proviſion, in ſome 
caſes, renders the poor leſs provident, and leſs 
able to provide the means of living, than when 
domeſtic induſtry is cheriſhed, and the fruits of 
it become the ſweeteſt food ! Without entering 
deeply into the ſubject of pariſh rates, I muſt 
obſerve, that if fewer perſons were employed 
in ſuperfluous follies for the rich, there would 
be greater numbers working for the ends of 
the wiſe and merciful, to render the people. 
in general more happy. The number of do- 
meſtic men ſervants in the kingdom, who ſpend 
three quarters of their time in lounging about a 
houſe, and the other quarter in a way that wo- 
men might ſupply their place much better, is very 
large: I dare ſay above an hundred and twenty 
thouſand (b). Let us call it eighty thouſand, and 
make them uſeful in their proper en pliyments, 
and thouſands of women will be provided for. 

D. How would you divide the eighty thouſand 
men ? 

F. Let them work in the field, or in the loom, 
from whence they came. If one third part were 
at plough, and one man can furniſh food for 
eighteen men, as is generally computed ; and ws 
thirds manufacturers, if one manufacturer can 
provide for ten; they wculd provide for near 
nine hundred thouſand: 

D. Good Heaven |! is it poſſible that food and 
raiment could be provided for ſuch a number by 
thoſe who are now idle ? 

F. But I have not yet computed the value of 
the land they are to plough, nor the raw mate- 
rials to be manufactured. Let us ſet theſe as 
high as two thirds the value of the labour; 
and ſtill we find proviſion and exiſtence for 
above three hundred and ſeventy-three thou- 
ſand perſons! I will ſuppoſe many of them 
to be the aged parents, fiſters, nephews, or 
nieces of the very footmen themſelves, who 

might 


(4) This is near 1 to 40 of the inhabitants of England. 
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might alſo enjoy an independency far ſuperior to 
parochial rates, or the ſplendid ſervility in which 
they now live. 

D. I queſtion much if they would all join in 
this opinion. 

F. Perhaps not: but I could give them 
many reaſons why it would be better for their 
ſouls and bodies. As an example drawn from. 
real life, of perſons induſtrious in their way : 
You have heard a great alarm ſpread among 
people, of certain tradeſmen and artificers, leſt 
an additional tax ſhould be laid on coach-wheels. 
The reafon they aſſign is, that it may induce 
ſome Jords and gentlemen, who keep two or 
three carriages, to lay down one; by which means, 
ſay they, many wheelwrights, ſmiths, curriers, 
clothiers, with a number of coach-painters, &c. 
may be deprived of their bread. This comes 
home to the wery caſe; for our misfortune is, 
that ſo many uſeful hands are employed to a 
uſeleſs purpoſe. Let us conſider if the leather 
were converted into ſhoes ; the wood and iron into 
ſpades and ploughſhares ; and the cloth linings and 
hammer cloths, into coats and waiſtcoats ; whether 
the land would not abound more in plenty and 
comiort: and as to the painters, we may colour 
and varniſh ourſelves, till we know not what 
kind of creatures we are, I do not ſay but that 
we may have coaches, but not in ſuch numbers, 
The fine arts may add to the grandeur of indivi- 
duals, and the thew of a great people, which is 
in character to a certain degree; but if we go on 
indulging our fancies, we ſhall neglect the vir- 
tues, and the arts of peace, which increaſe our 
numbers; whilſt the ſtrength and ſtability of the 
{tate depends on being x/efully employed: For 
how is the fine painted coach to give /trength to 
the ſtate, or comfort to the honeſt huſbandman ? 
May it not rather bring us into a lingering con- 
ſumption? A fine gentleman may put on a fine 
coat, but it will not prevent a fever, nor a 
cough. If he catches cold, it -may bring him 
the ſooner to the grave, and the public loſe a 
ſubject, —It is incredible how valuable a good 
ploughman, or huſbandman, or good manufac- 
turer, is to the ſtate, By parity of reaſon you 
may alſo underſtand how neceſſary it is to have 
an eye to marriage and increaſe; and how hurtful 
it is to employ ſo large a portion of the flower of 


the nation, in the fruitleis parade of equipage 


and the table. 


D.. But pride and vanity will have their ſhare 
while money 1s to be found, 


F. Very true, my daughter: we ſee the luſt vr 
the eye and the pride of life carried to ſuch 
| heights, in ſome countries, that little or nothing 
is to be ſeen but grandeur among one part of the 
people, and extreme indigence and miſery among 
the other : and freedom being baniſhed, the more 
deſpotic the government, the greater the number 
of the indigent. 

D. Is it always ſo ? 

F. No: if a deſpotic prince happens to he 
wiſe, humane, active man, and uſes his authori: 
to oblige his people to take care of themſelycs, 
and of each other, they are the happier. What. 
ever cauſe there may be to complain, in any 
country, liberty affords numerous advantages with 
reſpect to mind, body, and eftate ; but you ſee the 
more eager we are after money, as the means of 
gratifying ourſelves in the pomps and vanities, and 
ſinful pleaſures of this world, the greater dangu 
we run of loſing our liberty. 

D. And how is it when the higher ranks quar- 
rel for the emoluments of office, and attcmpt to 
hinder the public buſineſs from going on? 

F. This often operates very fatally : it creates 
ſuch difficulties and perplexities, as ſometimes 
prove the forerunners of the deſtruction of mu- 


tional freedom. 


D. This confirms your doctrine, that ii 
virtue is not cheriſhed, liberty will grow {ici 
But I ſuppoſe, with regard to the common pal- 
ſions of mankind, we do not differ much from 
the reſt of the world. 

F. As a commercial nation, we ſcem to be tos 
eager after riches : as a people enjoying a, 
we are frequently too jealous ; and as having 
fooliſh fondneſs for the reputation of oratory, ne 
are apt to loſe ſight of common: ſenſe, and dels 
words, As an underfianding people, We 74 
on our ſituation, much beyond meaſure : © 3 
ſpirited, free, daring people, we are apt © work 
ourſelves into a rage of politics; and evei 5 
pretends to judge and decide on That, * 
only a few underſtand. Upon the ſame I. * 
it is very diſpleaſing to people of ſentiment, 0 
hear complaints at a venture, and their nei“ 
bours talk themſelves into an ill humour: || 

D. This muſt be equally mortifying te * 
ſulject, and a good man : but ſo long 3: i 
peaceful, what ſignify our political 1 5 1000 

F. There we beg to be excuſed. \ " 
off not only our reigning faſhionable notion 


ſents 
meaſures Proper to be purſued for the P * but 
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- 4 14:66 the jealouſies which reigned among 
put ſometimes the] 1 gr "30131 8 


„ Hrefulbersn. 
1 25 jealouſies? 
F. Some of our kings in the laſt century, had 


imdibed notions of arbitrary power; and they 
had abettors. The opponents were for the de- 
gruction of kingly government : — both ſides 
overſhot the mark. The happy ſtate which we 
now enjoy 18 limited monarchy, or kingly go- 
vernment controlled by law ; the power being 
( divided between ing, lords, and commons, as 


to balance equally for the common good. But 


ve find theſe two different parties for a long time 
loading each other with odious epithets; parti- 
cularly thoſe of whigs and tories; names which 
have been bandied about, in ſo undiſtinguiſhed a 
manner, as to become ridiculous. 

D. What was it which gave riſe to theſe po- 
litical names? | 7 

F. Various accounts are given: but the moſt 


probable is, that whig is a Scattiſh word, ſignifying 


whey ; and tory an 1ri/b word, ſignifying a robber, 
or highwayman, In the unhappy reign of Charles 
the Firſt, the king's enemies charged him with 


favouring the rebellion then on foot in Ireland; 
and the name of Tory having been given to a ban- 


litti, who ſheltered themſelves in the little iſlands 
and bogs in That country, it was natural enough 
for the &ing's enemies to give his friends this 


name; though at the beginning of the civil war, 


the partizans of That prince had been called 
Cavaliers, On the other ſide, the Oliverians, or 
partizans of the parliament who had been called 
Remnd-heads, the name of NMyhigs was given to 
them by their adverſaries, alluding to a ſort of 


enthuſiaſts in Scotland, who living in the open 


felds and woods, fed much on milk: and this 
uſo is credible, becauſe the Scots favoured the 
Line's enemies. | 

D. This is a very probable account. 
F. If at this time theſe words have any mean- 
nz, it is that tories are ſuppoſed to lean too 
much to the ſide of kingly government; or to 


t . 
irow too much power into the ſcale of royal 


1 ; 
"erative; and whir, to reſtrain ſuch power, 


the detter to defend the liberties of the people : 
3 are circumſtanced, ſcarce a proteſtant 
N enten but thinks it was a right mea- 
* 5 call in King William, and to ſupport the 
. upon principles of limits * monarchy, 

means the control of all power which 
liberties of the people. 


ein injure the 
01. II. 


-, 


r i fs nein las :;2r3tesl wits of yoltend 
D. Upon the whole, we ſeem to be an odd 


compoſition, whether we weep or laugh at our- 
ſelves, when, we are humorous or fanciful,. to 
the hurt of our own peace. I fear we ſhew to 
much regard for this world, and of courſe too little 
for the next, to which every generation is travel- 


ling on very faſt. With all our good qualities, 
are we not frequently not very deficient in rea- 


ſon and common-ſenſe ® | 

F. There are many things in the world which 
depend more on common-ſenſe, than on any other 
ſenſe: but common-ſen/e is not to be found in every 
havel, nor perhaps in every manſion of the great. 

D. Does freedom affect our religion! 

F. Toleration in religion, ſeems to work on our 
minds very differently from what it ought to do; 
for ſome treat it, as if it were a liberty of being 
indifferent whether they have any religion, Na- 
tions are ſometimes at variance, on account of 
religious tenets ; and the ſame people are fooliſh 
enough to diſturb their own peace, on account of 
opinion or faith: But ſtill we have virtue, under- 
landing, and humanity, ſufficient by the help of 
an admirable ſyſtem of laws, to keep us together. 
You may perceive, that we have been ſometimes 
a little out of our right mind about the politics 
of this world : but we do not contend about re- 
ligion. I have heard my maſter ſay, that the 
Turks and Perſians hate each other from gene- 


ration to generation, for no better reaſon, than 


a difference in opinion who was the true ſuc- 


ceſſor of Mabomet. We have at preſent more 


different faiths, than there were tribes of //rael ; 

but we ſay, ** Suffer me to believe, and worſhip 

God, as I pleaſe, and I will not moleſt you!“ 
D. And is not this one of the advantages of 


Freedom 


F. Moſt certainly: when we make a proper 
uſe of it. 

D. To be free, ſeems to require gaad- ſenſe and 
underſtanding, as well as virtue : for if the peo- 
ple are inclined to give the be/? government the 


worſt name, they will be apt to treat it with con- 


tempt, when they ſhould honour and reſpect it. 
F. This is the caſe with many good things in 
the world. Your remark is very juſt : but ſome 
expect a degree of perfection in rules, beyond 
the meaſure of the virtue to be commonly found 
among men. When we talk of the people, how- 
ever reſpectable a name it is, we are to conſider, 
that they muſt have a body reduced to a ſmall 


number to think for them. They are generally 


* biaſted 
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biaſſed by a few leaders; and many are ill Capa- 
ble of forming any judgment. e AT TOM 

D. Are there not many caſes in which they 
may eaſily diſcover, that good might be done, 
which is not done ? 


F. Aye: but it is eaſter to find this out, than 


to rectify it. All mankind are partial to them- 


ſelves: and if one evil is removed by improper 


This 


means, twenty may riſe out of its aſhes, 
is what ſhallow politicians give themſelves little 
concern about. We ſay that an evil once known, 
is half cured : but ſuppoſing this maxim to be in 
general true, we are to conſider, that the other 
half of the cure depends on ſomething . more 
than the bare knowledge of the diſeaſe. This 
brings us again to the point whence we ſet out : 
it requires a degree of virtue and reſolution, not 
commonly to be found. As a free people, we 
have this on our fide, that the ſovereign cannot 
be exalted, by any increaſe of his power, to a higher 
degree of happineſs, than he already enjoys : 
and there is very little reaſon to fear he will make 
any attempt to diſturb his own quiet. 

D. Power they ſay is very apt to intoxicate : 
and the defire of it is very ſtrong in the breaſts of 
moſt men. 


F. True: but our conſtitution is ſo happily 
formed, the temptation is Checked in its firſt 


motions. The ſame temper and principle 'that 
may reſtrain you or me from reſenting ſmall 
evils committed againſt us, rather than hazard 
greater by reſiſtance, may be ſuppoſed to operate 


on the mind of a ſovereign, in a free country. 


According to times and circumſtances, he will 
ſoothe the turbulent and inſolent. I have lived to ſee 
many who have deſerved ſevere reprebenſion, paſs 
unpuniſhed : How long ſuch temporizing maxims 
will prevail, is more than I can tell you. At pre- 
ſent the people keep their feet on dry land, and 
ſeem to ſtand ſecure between the raging ſea of po- 
Jular anarchy, and the torrent of kingly deſpotiſm, 
D. You think the power is well balanced, 


and that there is no great danger on either 
kde. 


police, and religion 


F. Were it not for the excelleney of our con. 
ſtitution, and the proper power veſted in the 
crown, we ſhould ſee vice and folly enough t 
ſet us all afloat in a ſea of adverſity. In this view, 
we are much in debt to the benevolent ſpirit of the 
prince on the throne, who looks with compaſſig 
on our nfirmilies, _ $4545 | 

D. In our turn, we alſo ſhew tenderneſs 9 
our betters. | 

F. Perfection is not the attribute of mon, If 
the great would conſider how we ſtand related to 
them : or if we were to make proper application 
for what we want, in the true ſpirit of our rel. 
gion, and the underſtanding of good ſubjeds, 
there would hardly be any dire. But if thok 
whom Heaven has veſted with authority and 
power, were to do their duty, do you imagine 
there would be no miſery in the world? 

D. There muſt be ſome miſery, you ſay. 

F. If the rod of the civil magiſtrate were uſed 
with diſcretion, and much oftener applied, the 
ſallies of men's paſſions would be better re- 
ſtrained. What do you imagine occaſions ſuch 
broils and conteſts, immoralities, and eyen blud- 
ſhed, in the world, but unruly paſſions? Our 
deſcent from one common parent, ſignifies but 
little, if we diſregard our obligations to ihe 
great Father of the univerſe, and his unchang- 
able laws: if we run into monſtrous exceſſes, a 
if we were formed by nature to deſtroy each 
other, we muſt periſh at laſt. . 

D. 1 think that we are formed by nature to 
preſerve each other. "7 | 

F. So I apprehend. Let a man aſk his om 
heart, which is the moſt pleaſing to him, t 
ſave, or to deflroy * He only who has afin 
the heguty of humanity, and the fair features of 
mercy, and ſupplied their place with the haggard 
countenance of envy and cruelty, can have af 
pleaſure in doing miſchief, or deſtroying auler i 
his own kind. We are a very humane, ingenior, 
active, brave, intelligent people; yet often del 
cient in common-ſenſe, diſintereſted public lone, 


* 


. 


D, HAT ſignifies this diſtinction of whig 
and tory? Theſe names are unworthy 
of remembrance at this time : Can they make 
any difference with regard to a meaſure, whether 
it be good or evil! | 
F. True: but the names, if not the ſub/ance, 
ſignify, to this day, juſt ſo much as parties con- 
tending for power pleaſe to make of them. As to 
hereditary prejudices or connexions, our plan is 
ſettled: an admirable ſyſtem is framed : it is 
proved to be excellent; and we have only to ad- 
here to it, and be at peace. All the prudent 
and conſiderate part of the nation, who know 
when they are well, are ſatisfied with our pre- 
ſent ſituation of #:ingly power, limited by law. 
This kind of government, is by far the beſt in 
the world: and whilſt it is adminiſtered by a 
prince who conſiders the real intereſts of his ſub- 
jects, we may eſteem ourſelves a happy people, 
though ſome things ſhould not be exactly as they 
ought, It is not in my power to deſcribe to 
you half of what is paſſing : court influence, on 
one ſide, ſeems to be neceſſary ; the combination 
called the oppoſition, on the other, acts as if it 
were to the laſt degree dangerous. Every man, 
and every ſe? or party, entertains certain no- 
tons : it ſometimes happens, that ſuch no- 
dons are extravagant, or enthuſiaſtic ; and if 
they are opponent to the juſt adminiſtration 
of government, however chargeable with court 
"fuence, they muſt tend to the diſquiet of the 
* Now, if [ underſtand this matter right, 
: > he the rights of ſubjefts is fo ſacred a 
a * it cannot be ſupported long by anrighte- 
8 In all /lates, power is the companion 
A 15 particularly where freedom reigns; 
1 E of certain conditions, eſpecially /ards 
he N and the commons who repreſent 
People, will thirſt more after ſuch power, 


CONVERSATION I. 


Probity the firſt duty in politics. The. nature, end, and deſign of the combination, wulgarly called The 
oppoſition, as peculiar to the Engliſh. The effects of it on the minds of the people. The pract. ee 
of ruling by kingly influence, as neceſſary to maintain any government. | k » | 


than is conſiſtent with the public tranquility. 
Some of them, you may-imagine, are-poor, and 
others covetous, and know not when they have 
enough. From hence ariſe the temptations of ſay- 
ing and doing, againſt the officers of the crown, 
who are no leſs ſervants of the people, That which 
is not warrantable to ſay or de in common lite. 
Probity is the only ſafe rule of government; and 
if thoſe who are in office, and truſted by the 
people, are inactive, negligent, .or fraudulent, 
ſo that the public is injured, ſuch officers of the 
crown ſhould: be called to account, and anſwer 
for their conduct ; being ſubject not only to the 
loſs of place, but alſo to penalties, as the nature 
of the offence may be. If, on the other hand, 
they do their duty, let them be treated, not only 
with civility, but alſo with #indneſs. Thoſe who 
would be in office, ſhould be reprehenſible, and 
conſidered as offenders, if they uſe any unfair 
practices, and perplex the affairs of the nation 
from private views. 1 | 

D. But who is to do all this ? 

F. Youandl are ſettling the law of right ; and 
exerciſing our wits, by fitting in judgment on 
offenders of every kind, who have ſeats in the 
great aſſemblies of the nation. To adopt a prin- 
ciple of right, muſt precede a righteous conduct. 
Men do not act from chance. If no ſuch un- 
fair behaviour be conſtdered as an objection to 
their being veſted with authority, you may eaſily 
conclude, that a wanton political diſputation 
will be carried on, till perchance we may have 
nothing to diſpute about. . If ſmall things en- 
creaſe by concord, great things will decreaſe by 
diſcord. Every one who does not eſteem moral 
and religious conſiderations, as the pure duties, 
and moſt important obligations of life, but uſes 
them as they conduce to worldy ends, will in 
the iſſue find, that if liberty ſtands her ground, 

D d 2 ſhe 
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ſhe is not indebted to him for her ſtability. No 
government can ſtand upon principles of free- 
dom, but as the majority of voices in legal aſſem- 
blies decide: and thoſe who are repugnant to 
act according to the deciſion of ſuch majority, 
and fight battles over again, within doors, and 
without ; however natural this may be, to men of 
warm complexions, yet they depart from the rule 
of freedom, and act as if they would be arbitrary 
if they had the power, | 

D. This muſt clog the wheels of government. 
Whether the majority be right or wrong, buſineſs 
cannot ſtand ſtill. 

F. You may eaſily conceive, that many oc- 


currehces are involved in difficulties on all ſides; . 


but if we do not abide by the deciſion of the ma- 
jority of an aſſembly, we may as well have no 
ſuch aſſembly; and conſequently be ruled by ar- 
bitrary power in the hands of one man. 

D. The minority ſuppoſes it ſhall get the peo- 
ple on its fide, 

F. To do what? Would you have the peo- 
ple overturn their own liberty? They muſt 
have repreſentatives ; and theſe muſt have a rule 
of deciſion; and this can be only by a majority: 
and let an aſſembly wrangle ever ſo much, it muſt 
come to this iſſue. 


D. But if it ſhould be by court-influence; and 


that it 1s a clear point the people are injured. 

F. From the nature of our conſtitution, and 
mode of governing, the king being one of the 
three eſtates, and the firſt ating magiſtrate, muſt 
have his portion of peter; and he muſt not abuſe 
it: but with regard to the people, if there is 
the leaſt foundation for petition, and they re- 
preſent, they may be morally certain that judg- 
ment and juſtice will be adminiſtered. As to 
the individuals who are veſted with authority, 
their wiſdom, candour, and probity in private 
life, and their talents in public buſineſs, muſt 
be winnowed and ſifted, before we can form a 
judgment of their worth, and how far they 
may be depended on, to adminiſter ſuccour 
to the people, We ſeem, upon. the whole, 
to have ſuch. a crowd of ſtateſmen, that the 


trade of ſtateſmanſhip is overdone ; and that it 


might thrive better, if the quality where mended, 
and the number reduced. There are many caſes 
difficult to decide upon; but we muſt truſt to 
ſomebody : and although in- a multiplicity of 
counſellors there is ſafety ; yet for the reaſon that 
confuſion often attends it, we ſee governments 


under arbitrary ſovereigns, have ſometimes, 25 
in ſome inſtances the advantage. Such is the fate 
of man; and ſuch is their dependence on virtue 
for their freedom, This ſeems to prove that g. 
oppoſition, as a tacit combination againſt an 20. 
miniſtration of a | ney which is free, can 


hardly be productive, of fety to liberty; but 


rather deſtroying the good derived from the null. 
plicity of counſellors, renders the part dependent on 
the royal prerogative the moſt eſſential to ſafety 
which is the prime object of government, 

D. In addition to the parliament, the kin 
has a council. . 

F. This is compoſed of the moſt experience 
and reſpectable part of the nation. My auf; 
uſed to remark, that where ſomething muſt |, 
done, the obſtruction of all meaſures, whatever 
the pretence may be, is ſubject to the higheſt ob- 
jection ; for the worſt ſide a man can take, nat 
being a direct enemy to his country, is that of 
being inactive, or net doing any thing. 

D. If our ſituation, compared with that of 
other nations, is as good as you imagine, how 
comes it that we hear ſo much about the 600. 
tion in parliament. DE 

F. Miniſters, like other men, are ſubject to en; 
and ſome things are often untowardly ſituated; 
but the principle on which the appoſition act, 
appears to me as falſe as it is dangerous. ] har 
always underſtood, that in every community, a 
haneft man would declare againſt every mealure 
that he thought wrong; and for every one be 
thought right; and confequently oppoſe, or wi 
oppoſe, as his conſcience might dictate. If a ma 
ought not to give a vote, in a queſtion about = 
comprehenſion, he ſurely ought not to gie 
againſt the dictates of his conſcience. 

D. And is the contrary a rule of conduct to 
the oppoſition . 

F. Thoſe who compoſe the oppoſitron, reatcn 
thus: The power is put into wrong hands; 
therefore we oppoſe all meaſures, in order to 
obſtruct a wicked adminiſtration of Soe. 
ment,” 21 

D. But what is to be the end, if all ate 
tions are called wicked by thoſe out of office? N 
who is the judge whether it be wicked or not? 

F. The oppoſition itſelf is the only judge 7 
do not appeal to any other power; and the) * 
previouſly determined what ſentence they i 
give, before they hear the cauſe; and 10 
this reaſon for it: If the perſons emę 1 
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dy the king are permitted to direct, they will 
run our veſſel on a rock; they will deſtroy our 
conſtitution.” | 

D. What rect? 

F. The rock of which diſcontented people 
er, oftentimes meaning nothing more than a 
difference in opinion, or the deſire of being 
made the pilots of the flate. This is the plea; 
and it hath been the ſame for fifty years that I re- 
member. T he oppoſition is underſtood to go fur- 
ther, by ſaying, ** If the means we uſe are oc- 
caſionally wrong, yet, as the end is good, it gives 
a ſanction to our conduct; and of caurſe con- 
verts evil into good. 

D. This argument alſo is too high for me. 
can readily comprehend, that good may come 
out of evil; but not that I am warranted to do 
il: and I cannot perſuade myſelf, that any 
wan is warranted to vote againſt a meaſure he 
thinks g9:d, being obliged by the nature of his 
truſt, to vote according to his conſcience, 

F. Yes: but the ſame language is always 
tallel by thoſe who compoſe the oppoſition, let the 
perions change ever ſo often. I apprehend this 
cuſtom to be abſolutely incompatible with the 
prelervation of a free government. If ſome who 
ae appointed repreſentatives of the people, oppoſe 
others, not according to the dictates of their 

minds, but from partialities towards particular 
ferſens; ſuch a conduct cannot adminiſter to 
ſlility; it is not a reaſanable, upright conduct. 

D. Does not the pretence of deſigning good by 

Gng evil, undermine the foundations both of 
batural and revealed religion. 
K. fear religion is not thought of. In a po- 
ical view, if I lean to the fide of one, for no 
naſon, but that he is my friend; or againſt ano- 
ther, becauſe he is not my Friend, I cannot be ſaid 
o gie my free voice? and whether the friendſbip 
or partiality relates to one man, or an hundred 
men, the caſe is exactly the ſame. If I judge or 
at partially, I am the more apt to judge or act 
wyultly, and fo far ſubject to the imputation of 
muſftice, 

D. But will not this argument hold as good 
on one de the queſtion as on the other ? 

: 7 8 With this material difference, that the ma- 
My eis not under the influence of doing wrong 
3 3 againſt other men: and an 
. adminiſtration of government, is bet- 
niſty f % gorernment, Our forefathers very 
) loreleeing what would happen with regard. 


to ſuch conteſis, not only veſted a conſiderable 
power in the king, but he is alſo as a kind of um- 
fire : he can encourage his ſubjects and ſervants 
to do their duty, and go on fairly with buſineſs - 
and as all queſtions muſt be determined by a 
majority of voices, there is a ſupreme legiſlative 
power, ultimately as deciſive as That of a de- 
ſpotic monarch.. 

D. But the national aſſemblies take care how 
they exerciſe their power. 
F. They can never be ſuppoſed to act as one 
man, who may. be fooliſh or capricious ; nor de- 
{potically, as when one is veſted with unlimited 
power, but as the neceſſities of the times may 


render any extraordinary exerciſe of power, ex- 


pedient to the preſervation of the people. 
D. I perceive the diſtinction, and that ſuch 


power muſt be lodged ſomewhere, as no mortal 


can tell what a day may bring forth. 
F. You ſee that the oppoſition, from the very 


name and office which it takes, is to oppoſe, 


and in effect to Hut. Inſtead of oiling the 
ſprings of government, and helping on its pro- 


greſs, it throws dirt and ſand, and impedes its. 
motion. My maſter uſed to ſay, I conſider 
the oppoſition, taken in a general view, as the 


child of freedom; but being begotten on corrup- 
tion, and nouriſhed at the matber's breaſt, it par- 


takes moſt of her bad qualities.” It is now 


grown up; and profeſſing to be an enemy to all 


the meaſures which a majority ſhall think right, 


its ruling principle is e&/frufiom, as if it were 
ſufficient not to do any harm, and conſequently 
to be paſſive, and leave all to Providence. 

D. The eppeſition does not fay ſo much. 

F. No: but whether the meaſure. be good: 


or bad, it obſtructs it. 


D. Do not the oppoſing members mean to bring 


offenders to juſtice ? 


F. Their plan is the worſt calculated imagin- 


able for any ſuch purpoſe ; for where there is an 


uniform oppoſition to all meaſures, objections to 
any conduct really hurtful or dangerous, are 
not diſtinguiſhed, but rather confounded. Be- 
ſides, can thoſe who act in. this manner, gain 
any credit with the common-ſenſe of the ling, 
or the people, to bring a miniſter to a fair trial? 
If they oppoſe meaſures which are ſalutary, and 


| meaſures that are pernicious,. advice, though. 


good, coming from ſuch a quarter, is ſubject to be. 
treated as perſons who are. given to falſehood ; 


their words, though true, are not believed. 
D. What 


— 
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D. What kind of impreſſions do you find the 
people receive of the oppoſition ? 

F. You may eaſily conceive, that their hearts 
lean to the ſide of it, from an opinion, that men 
in ce generally abuſe their power: And being 
more conſpicuous by ſtation, their flaws are al- 


ways moſt apparent: butobſerving how conſtantly 


they are told that all is loſt ; and that we are un- 
done; and yet, in general, ſeeing no ſuch thing 
happens, but that we go on as we did before ; 
they ſuppoſe theſe declarations are much oftener 
the froth of paſſion, than the ſubſtance of reaſon : 
and yet, as there cannot be much ſmoak without 
ſome fire, they conclude that all things are not as 
they thould be. They know that the #:ng, being 
the head of the church, as well as of civil govern- 
ment, and making one of the three eſtates of the 
realm, the united force of all three ſhould be con- 
ſtantly employed to inſpire their minds with a juſt 
ſenſe of religion. They alſo know, that the funda- 
mental principle of our faith, is charity, which 
comprehends the love of peace and good order: 
They are ſenſible, that no peace or good order 


CONVERSATION 


can be learnt from fruitleſs conteſts, founded an 
no better principle, than a conſtant, uniform op 
poſition to government, let miniſters act as they 
may, properly or improperly. <4 
D. Does the oppoſition breed private animoſity? 
F. Among the weaker and lefs experienct| 
part, a coldneſs often enſues, and ſometime; u. 


ſentments run high, for the day : but the wiſe con. 


ſider the weakneſs of mankind in this inſtance, 
and the difference in political views, as mers 
opinion; and by this means, avoid private ani. 
moſity. Seeing that there is more foll in the 
world than wiſdom ; and that the principle 9 
which men generally act, is oftener the effect of 
vanity, ambition, or pride, than of reaſon; they max 
ſuppoſe the chance to be always againſt ſuch ade. 
ciſion, as is totally unexceptionable.—We know 
that men are frequently wonderfully virtuouz 
in ſpeculation ; but when they come to the gra- 
tical part, they either find difficulties they did 
not apprehend, and flinch ; — or their paſſin 
draw them into the ſame beaten track which they 
ſo furiouſly pretended to avoid. 


ITI. 


The bad effedts of indiſcriminate oppeſition, with regard to the mutual reſpeft of the repreſentatives of tht 
people fon each other, and the reverence due from the people to them. Expoſlulation with a member it 


oppoſition, in relation to his conduct. 


D. WHAT is your opinion with regard to 
the part which we in humble life ought 
to act with reſpect to the oppoſition ? 

F. When it acts fooliſhly or wickedly, to be 
forry that people are no wiſer and better; and 
mind our own buſineſs. I will add, 

1. That if we arc to do, or rather to think any 
thing, let us conſider whether any evil really 
Exiſts ; and if it be not great, whether the at- 
tempt to remove it may not introduce a greater. 

2. That all attempts foreign to our proper cha- 
rater, may expoſe us to evils of various kinds. 

3. That if we undertake to condemn thoſe 
who are in power unheard, let the power change 
hands ever ſo often, murmurs will never ceaſe. 


5 


4. That the oftener miniſters are changed, th 
greater number of diſcontented perſons there will 
be. a 

5. That the more the ſovereign 1s perplexed by 
the change of his ſervants in high offices, the 
more difficult will the adminiſtration of bis g& 
vernment become; and the greater confuſion 
will follow in the executive part. of 

6. That the paſſion of condemning minjfers 
flate unheard, or upon news-paper evidence, 
the way to turn the tables upon ourſelves ; i 
perchance to be, on our own part, condemnc 
unheard. 1 

7. That we may ſport away our liberty, 


i 6s 
we were wantonly throwing about at 


| 4 |} 


ind with the fool in the proverbs ſay, Am I 
not in jeſt * | : : 

8. That the meaneſt peaſant, in this country, 
talks as if he thought himſelf born a politician. 

9. That the wiſer people are, the leſs they talk 
of things they do not underſtand. 

10. That the better Chriſtians men are, the 
more they will be inclined' to peace, 

11. That the better ſubjects they are, the more 
ready they will be to ſubmit to the lawful rulers 
of the land. | 

D. Theſe are your principles: L like them 
much; they may do for the prince or the beggar: 
they tend to peace, and muſt therefore promote 

tue. | 
'F. am glad you underſtand them fo well. 
People who think, conſider all combinations as 
evil in themſelves, unleſs they are the effects of 
a very ſevere neceſſity; but a conſtant combina- 
tion of a party againſt the adminiſtratian of our 
covernment, will more probably one day prove 
the deſtruction of government than the ſupport 

of it, 

D. This ſeems to be plain reaſoning. But 
we have this conſolation, that the oppoſition is 
not always virulent, | | 

F. True: ſometimes it carries with it ſuch a 
degree of probity and candour, as to be of great 
ſervice to the people; eſpecially if the crown at- 
tempts any dangerous influence, or ſquanders the 
wealth of the nation wantonly. So far it obtains 
credit with the moſt intelligent and diſintereſted 
part of the nation: But to imagine we ſhall 
ſupport ſuch a purity of conduct as to be devoid 
of all paſſion and prejudice, ſeems to be a vain 
ting. Where there is ſenſe and candour, oppo- 
ain changes its name: it does not wear the face 
of 2 combination merely to turn miniſters out of 
their places, but to preſerve the public from be- 
Ing injured, So far it has the appearance of juſ- 


tice, 


miſtaken, 


J. Aye, Mary; men, and communities of 
wen, are fallible creatures. In proceſs of time, 
bow many acts have been amended, and how 
wan repealed, the execution being found im- 
Paclicable or improper. There are ſo many 
Politica] queſtions of ſuch difficulty, debate is as 
Kcellary to weigh the merits of an argument, as 
'{/ulution to bring it to a deciſion 3 or prudence on 
part of the crown, to which the executive 


D. The parliament, I ſuppoſe, is ſometimes 


part belongs, to act with propriety. But if the 
majority is aſſured the minority will oppoſe 
whatever ſhall be propoſed for the public good, 
be it what it may, their reſolution will of courſe 
be taken before the buſineſs is debated, inſtead of 
its coming afterwards. This will be called mi- 
nifterial tyranny, court corruption, and an attempt 
to deprive the people of their liberty, and again 
furniſh new matter for reproach, and ſupport a 
conſtant oppolition. 


D. This may go on in a round: that all ſhould | 


be of one mind, ought never to be expected. 

F. You ſce what ſituation thoſe people put 
themſelves into, who inſtead of correcting and 
endeavouring to reconcile the minds of partizans, 
and deſtroy fo falſe a ſyſtem of politics, liſten to 
falſe rumours, and departing from the paths of 
candour and probity, weaken the ſtate, which 
both ſides pretend to ſtrengthen and defend. If 
the majority, or governing party, were really an 
enemy to freedom; if the minority, or the oppo- 
ſition, loſes its reputation for candour, how is 
the evil to be remedied? But if the majority 
is a friend to freedom, and freedom we till en- 
joy, though not in its higheſt perfection; then 
the oppoſition may be called enemies to freedom. 
Upon the whole, governing by party, is governing 
on a falſe principle, creating ſuch perplexities and 
diſcontent, as may one day end in rebellion, and 
the deſtruction of liberty. If the fountain is im- 
pure, the ſtream will be foul. | 

D. But when we find a difficulty in diſtin- 
guiſhing where there is the moſt vice, or the leaſt 
virtue, what is to be done? 

F. I ſhould firſt examine, where there appears 
to be the moſt candour. 

D. Upon the whole, you imagine the oppo/i- 
tion, as now managed, contributes little or no- 
thing to the ſupport of freedom, 

F. The goed it may do is not ſo level to my 
comprehenſion, as the vi. The liberty of men's 
devouring each other, is not a liberty I wiſh to en- 


joy. It is the manner in which men think and 


ſpeak, that creates reſpect or contempt for each 
other's opinion. The world being governed 
more by paſſion than reaſon, incivility is ſome- 
times as offenſive to men, as it is to women. If 
the repreſentatives of a people forget the dignity 
of their office, and become ſcurrilous in their 
language, the people may eaſily loſe their vene- 
ration for them, as their repreſentatives ; and what 
can follow | — Some of the people may be 

doubtful 
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doubtful concerning the propriety of laws enacted 
under ſuch conteſts, and be tempted to think they 
have the better title to condemn them. Whatever 
wiſdom may be occaſionally diſplayed, men are 
at beſt fallible creatures; but thoſe who treat each 
other with ſcurrility, or ſomething very like it, 
muſt not be ſurprized to hear both ſides abuſed 
by the people, who being alſo frequently betrayed 
into party prejudices, will join in giving a ſtab to 
liberty. | | 
Di. This muſt have an evil tendency, as it 
injures mutual charity and good-will, *© 

F. And if it wounds the dignity of govern- 
ment, what will be the end of ſuch folly ? 

D. How came this cu/tom of oppoſition to pre- 
vail, and be faſhionable ? 

F. It may be aſcribed to the nature of our 
popular and complex government ; to an impa- 
tience of control; to the corruption of human 
nature, and our particular turn of mind. Such 
cauſes combine to form conteſts for power, into 
a kind of ſy/ematical oppoſition on one ſide. 

D. The more immoral we become, the higher 
will party prejudices riſe, 

F. Aye, Mary, till at length we may be un- 
able to maintain our liberty; and invite arbitrary 
power to prevent anarchy. 

D. That may happen but are we more cor- 
rupt than we were in times paſt 7 

F. Alas, my daughter! Time, which brings 
all things to an end, changes the face of fly and 
wickedneſs, At one period, theſe act an uncivi- 
lized part; at another, they are more polite z 
but ſtill they undermine the foundations of our 
exiſtence as a free people. Of this we may talk 
more hereafier. It ſeems to be generally allowed, 
that ſucceſs in war and commerce, and the inlet 
of wealth, have weakened the noble faculties, 
and ſturdy virtues of the mind, which at ſome 
periods have reigned amongſt us. As ſuch 
virtues have given-way, a whole tribe of Fe- 
minate amuſements, attended by pomp and pa- 
rade, have made 7rroads, and pitched their tents 


amongſt us; and we have been fools enough ta 


quarrel] who ſhall ſhew them the greateſt reſpect. 
So it is that nations become ungovernable, ex- 
cept by arbitrary power ; and a combination of 
cauſes work againſt liberty. We are reputed 
to be an inconſtant people. Sometimes we play 
tricks with liberty, which her modeſty and 
dignity will not bear, Some of our ſovereigns 


in former reigns, have alſo had a ſeparate inter 
from the people, which hath induced them 4 
employ ſuch miniſters, as would gratify thei; 
private partialities for foreign dominiont. 

D. But thank Heaven we have a Britiſh king, 

F. True; and we ought to be thankful: but 
That which uſed to give birth to changes and 
ſervile dependences, has created a diſeaſe which 
requires time to cure; and I apprehend to be the 
ſecret cauſe of ſome late convulſions in our po. 
litics. 5 

D. I hope we ſhall not hereafter ſquander ſo 
much time in fruitleſs wrangling, and finding 
faults, where there are none; or negleQing the 
correction of them where they really are, 

F. So far you judge like a girl of common-ſn; 
and chriſtian virtue; but theſe are two article 
which make but a ſmall part of the character of 
oppoſition. As we now manage, it ſeems to create 
a want of candour, if not a diſtruſt of prolit on 
all ſides. It is not but that the oppoſition may 
ſearch the wounds and ſores of the body politic; 
but if it uſes a poiſoned probe, it will infect the 
whole maſs, and bring on the more ſpeedy di- 
ſolution. N 

D. You talk poetically ; but I underſtand you 
well. 

F. In plain ſenſe : whenever the partizans of 
oppoſition indulge themſelves in perſonal imec- 
tives, and are ſo deficient in candour, as to hunt 
men in office, whether the meaſures purſued be 
good or evil, we may conclude — | 

1. That when the members of a nation vii 
each other by ſcurrility, they ſtab their own dig 
nity, and hazard the life of their authority. 

2. That the energy of government, and the 
ſafety of liberty, muſt depend on diſcipline. 

3. That the adulation offered by a party fn 
to Jeaders in the oppoſition, is generally more ſe- 
vile, than that which in our days is paid to the 
king, or miniſters of ſtate, | 

4. That there is greater danger of rebellion d 
anarchy being created by the combination of 
oppoſition, than of tyranny or oppreſſion from a 
thing there is to fear- from the crown ® 
minilters. bw I 
5. That ſuch oppoſition, loſing its dend, 
cannot anſwer the end and deſign of ſcrutinne 
the adminiſtration of government, bow neces] 
ſoever it be on many occaſions. LF 

D. All this you lay down as your 9 mu the 


doe people were of the Tame mind, would they 
diſregard the oppoſition ſo much as perhaps they 


ought to do ? 


7. Their prejudices, and prejudices there will 
hs, are generally againſt government; and vul- 
oarly taken as'a proof of virtue : this is one 
ſzcret cauſe why there is ſuch a thing as the 
obpoſition. When the people, not ſtimulated 


by the oppoſition, 


have. ſome reaſon 


guences them by perſonal application, I ſuppoſe 
here is, at the bottom, a deſign of awing the 


a{lminiftration of 
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complain, I conclude they 
; but when the oppoſition in- 


government; which I appre- 


nend to be contrary to the ſpirit of freedom, 


a ſtrong evidence of the corruption of our man- 


ners, and threatening the corruption of our con- 


ſtitution. Of thi 


s we have lately ſeen many in- 


ſtances, in the perſons of thoſe who have bellowed 


the loudeſt for liberty. It cannot be expected that 


the people ſhould clearly comprehend the ten- 
dency of their own conduct ; for ſo long as they 


are taught by this vain cuſtom of oppoſition, that 


whatever is againſt government is for liberty, how- 
ever extravagant the conceit may be, this con- 
cluſon being actually drawn, and adopted as true, 
it becomes very dangerous. They do not conſider, 


being and thwa 


of contention ® A 


that if government were totally obſtructed, all 
order would naturally ceaſe, Nor do they ſee, that 
next to the total obſtruction of government, is 


rting it. If this be the uni- 


form taſk of the oppoſition, ſuppoſing the pilots 
at the helm of the ſtate, to be buffetted and 
criven from their ſtation, will not the veſſel 
be ſubject to be run aſhore, or founder in a /torm 


nd what would you ſay, if in 


the courſe of time, under a prince of a daring 


temper, force were to take place, to prevent ſuch 
obſtructions: ſhould we not be put in the moſt 
perilous ſtate with regard to our liberty? To 
prevent oppreſſion, 18:a noble taſk ; but to eppreſs 


Se Rmnent is the 
wiich 

D. J perceive 
of, 


nothin 


You II. 


way to oppreſs the people. 


There is a mutual tye, and reciprocal juſtice, from 

there is no departing without great danger. 
that a balance muit be pre- 
lrved |; and that politics is a more difficult bu- 
lineſs to underſtand, than I had any conception 


F. 80 I preſume : — But you ſee there is 
3 more in this, than what plain common- 


e dictates to thoſe who will give themſelves 
ume to think. As t 


o our being all of one mind, 
pected: nor can there be any 


certainty that we ſhould be in a ſafe condition, 
as to liberty, if we were, Our great complaint 
at preſent ſeems to be, that thoſe who are the 
guardians of the liberties of the people, not being 
in place, often depart from That rule of upright- 
neſs, which ſhould diſtinguiſh a free people. To 
talk of virtue, and not adhere to ſuch probity, 
as muſt ever characterize liberty, can produce 
no good on virtuous principles. Such conduct 
muſt wound the reputation of theſe real or f re- 
tended guardians ; and if in the end they become 
contemptible, who is to ſtand up for liberty in 
caſe of real danger ? 


D. You now ſeem to be pleading for the op- 
Poſition. | 

F. No: I think the thing is radically wrong. 
Difference in opinion, maintained with candour, 
will always challenge reſpect, and give opponents 
a reputation with each other: This is the only 
means of ſearching into truth. Oppoſition to par- 
ticular propofals, will ever be made, ſo long as 
we are a free people : but ſome propoſitions will 
not be underſtood by many of thoſe who oppoſe 
them : Some will talk, as you and I may do, at 
a venture. When meaſures claſh with the inte- 
reſt of individuals, they try to make their own 
cauſe, the cauſe of the public, though they 
ſhould ſacrifice the public. As ſome meaſures 
may be calculated for partial purpoſes in favour 
of the crown, others turn the ſcale too much 
on the different fide; and by injuring the power 
of the crown, in the iſſue, hurt the people; 
for the king, conſidered as the firſt magiſtrate, 
is the chief guardian of the people. Such events 
will happen: But a combination againſt ad mea- 
ſures which are ſuppoſed to come from the 
crown, be they ever ſo good and proper, appears 
to be deſtructive of liberty, as perplexing go- 
vernment, to the detriment of the people. Such 
combinations for the purpoſes of oppoſition, in the 
great aſſemblies of a nation, diffuſing their ſpirit 
and influence in private life, to judge from what 


we ſee of them, will one day produce more miſ- 


chief than I know how to expreſs. T hey will 


operate like the diviſion of a #4ingdom again/t it- 
ſelf; and if ſuch kingdom falls, can the ſame 


temper reigning among the people, ever raiſe it 
again to its former beauty! 

D. We have gone on for many years you ſay; 
may we not continue in the ſame way for 


many more to come? We love a little con- 
tention. 


E e F. 1K 
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F. If it were but a little, I ſhould not indulge 
a ſingle fear about it; but when I ſee it carried 
to great heights, I think it more than poſſible 
the paſſions of men may involve a nation in 
great diſtreſs. 

D. If the party called the oppoſition adopts ab- 
ſurdities, how can it hold firmly together ? 

F. It may hold long enough together to ſet 
us in a blaze, though it periſhes itſelf in the 
flames, We are ſure, that by the preſent mode 
the people, who mult always depend on govern- 
ment, have the mortification to behold much 
time loſt in fruitleſs debate. A thouſand good 
things which might be done for their ſervice, 
are unavoidably neglected or poſtponed. 

D. But you ſay, that by debating, truth may 
be diſcovered. 

F. By our preſent mode of declamation and op- 
Poſition, truth is often involved and confounded. 
If men could drop their prejudices, truth would 
ſit on our lips, and be ready to drop from them 
in a few plain words ; but when invention is put 
upon the rack to find arguments accommodated 
to a favourite paſſion, the art of haranguing 
uſurps the throne of truth, to whoſe cauſe ora- 
tory is not neceſſary. Long ſpeeches never give 
a man any credit for veracity, merely on that ac- 
count. I have read of a famous man among the 
Athenians (a), whoſe truth and fidelity gained 
him ſuch a reputation, that they gave him @ pe- 
culiar privilege, that his evidence ſhould be /aw- 
ul without ſwearing, And as it is juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that an hangt man is believed, without 
an oath, his reputation ſwearing for» him, truth 
without eloquence is no diminution of its value ; 
but eloguence without truth, is to the mind, what 
delicious poiſon is to the body : and however pleaſing 
to the tale, if it be ſuffered to remain in the habit, 
it will bring on a political diſſolution. As long as 
I have been able to judge of any thing, the 
fruitleſs conteſts occaſioned by this ſtrange prin- 


' Ciple of the oppoſition, has appeared to me equally _ 
abſurd and dangerous. I have always entertained 


ſo much reverence for the government of my 
country, as to think it wicked to obſtruct it 
in what I thought right, ſtill maintaining my 
integrity, as to what I could do, to prevent 
Wrong. 

D. You could do no more. How do we 
ſtand with reſpect to foreigners ? 

F. I have often conſidered what kind of credit 


(a) Xenocrates. 


| peaſant or mechanic. 


deteſtation. 


the end will be found. Long experience has 


this empire, more permanent than it hath been; 


we might be in with foren fates, when they k 
us with a vulture always in our bowels, 71, 
oppaſition has worle effects than this; for if it be 
calculated to obſtruct whatever is atten 

whether the meaſure propoſed be good or ei], 
it is a perpetual inteſtine war; and the mot 
effectual method that could be taken, were i 
purpoſely intended to counteract our own projy. 
rity. It is no leſs pregnant with miſchief, x | 
have told you in regard to example ; for if the 
lord oppoſes at a hazard, becauſe he is not wy. 
tented, the reaſon holds as ſtrong for the means 
If a man ſays, „ lite 
neither king, lords, nor commons; I will op- 
poſe every thing they do, or can do, or mean tu 6, 
be it what it will:“ ſuch a perſon may as wel 
decamp, and ſay he will no longer live under the 
government of his country, — unleſs ſuch per. 
ſons are in office as he chuſes. This is there. 
ſult of the unhappy ſyſtem of our undiftinguiſhin 
oppoſition. Each will talk to pleaſe himſelf; bu 
party prejudices teach us blind attachments, which 
are admirable preparatives for T hat y, which 
is the very thing pretended to be the object d 


D. T he oppoſition, T underſtand, ſays it is re. 
ceſſary; and that it is deſigned to ſupport l. 
berty. 

F. I have heard it maintained, that there cat 
be no government in England, without party. Thit 
there is no wiſdom without a mixture of ſih 
every one will grant; but that there mult 
ſuch folly as the oppoſition amounts to, or we cal 
have no government, ſeems to be reverſing ti n 
argument; as if we would attempt to prove that t 
a man muſt be a fooh, in order to conduct lin- 
ſelf happily. What is neceſſary to the rect 
of a man's private conduct, muſt be, in ſom 
meaſure, the ſame in publict The line of right 
is a very ſtrong line: let it be the an clue, and 


taught the world the groſs fallacy of wo 
upon any other line: I hope the children 1 
preſent generation, will ſee the governmen 


and every thing right and neceſſary, done = 4 
time and manner moſt practicable: that 2 * 
virtue prevails by choice, or nerf) ſt * 
perverſeneſs of men's diſpoſitions, 2 * 
may be adminiſtered in a more . 


ner, and more beneficially to the people. 
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in diſtinguiſhing the propriety of meafures, will 
naturally tend to keep us right 5 but aſſiduity to 
oppoſe all meaſures, has as natural a tendency to 


divert the people from obedience to all laws, © 


Let us ſuppoſe the oppoſition to declare in ſo many 
words, “ Me think what is propoſed is good and 
right, but we vote againſt it, becauſe our party is 
nt in office.” Would not this be a very candid 
declaration, yet in its effects wicked and dan- 
gerous, in a high degree, to the liberty of 
the people? My maſter once ſpoke to an ac- 
quaintance of his, who was in the oppoſition, 
to this effect: You are in office as my repre- 
ſentative : You had my choice rather than ano- 
ther, becauſe I thought you would not hunt 
after an office under the cretun; and now you op- 
poſe a good Jaw offered to you, in which my 
proſperity is concerned. Is it that you mean to 
make yourſelf conſiderable, and force your ſer- 
vices on the crown? TI hope that curſed trick 
will loſe its magic force ere long ; and that you 
will not ſucceed in getting into That ſtate, vul- 
early called dependency ; which I apprehended you 
would not ſeek, at leaſt not by ſuch means. W he- 
ther you are in office or out, if I find you vote 
fairly, according to the beſt of your appreben- 
lions, I ſhall not think myſelf in the leaſt ag- 
grieved : but if you ſell your freedom to a party, 
no matter which it js, nor what your hopes or 
fears may be with reſpect to your private views, 
L ſhall think myſelf injured; and that you are not 
the honeſt man I imagined I had given my vote 
to.“ The event proved, that this very gentle- 
man got into a conſiderable office, and his ſen- 
timents were totally changed: the ſame meaſures 
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he had condemned before, were now perfect 
right. 18. 
D. Perhaps he might leave the wrong ſide, and 
take the right one. 
F. Aye: but his conduct carried with it a 
ſuſpicion, that he had not acted upon a fair 


principle. 


D. If intereſt has ſo great a ſhare in the go- 
vernment of the world, and ſome queſtions are 
really difficult, we muſt not be ſurprized at any 
thing that happens. | 

F. Not ſurprized ! but we muſt draw the line 
between him of whoſe honeſty we have no doubt ; 
and him who only talks of uprightneſs ; or per- 
chance laughs at the diſtinction, and maintains 
that evil things muſt be. 

D. Is it poſſible any man can laugh at virtue? 
Evils will come ; but woe to thoſe by whom they 
come. 

F. Let us wave this melancholy conſideration. 
I always give my vote for him I think is moſt 


likely to judge beſt, and act the moſt honeſt 


part upon national, not party principles. Let 


the world go as it may, I know what I ought 
to do; and I will do it, though I periſh. In all 
caſes of difficulty, I would bave my repreſentative 
to lean to the fide of thoſe whom he believes to be 
the beſt informed, in relation to the buſineſs, and 
particularly if it is their immediate duty to attend 
to it, and not of thoſe who take it up at a ha- 
zard, perhaps without information, or contrary 
to conviction : but ſuppoſing honeſty and in- 
formation equal, the ſureſt {ide is generally That 
of government; for this muſt go on, though with 
ſome imperfeCtions, 


IV. 


Irgratituge to benefactors in a national view exemplified. Story of Mrs. Gaunt. Unmerited accu- 
ſations dangerous to liberty, Obedience to government eſſential to religion. T be importance of the 
mutual regard of individuals, as neceſſary to their virtue and ſafety. In what the love of our country 


Properly conſifts. The neceſſity 


of moderation in our politics Scotch and Engliſh compared. T he 


*njoyment of peace the criterion to Judge of the bleſſings of liberty. ay peaceful diſpoſution the charadterylis 


of a Chriſtian, and the moſt friendly to liberty. 


* F we diſhonour our governors, we diſhonour 
ourſelves. | 


F. It is our duty as ſubjects to behave wich 
decency, even to criminals, whom regard to 


Ia | readily conceive, that if we condemn the public ſafety obliges us to puniſh. Reſper? is 


em raſhly, we may be raſhly condemned, 


eſſential to the adminiſtration of all government; 
2e 2 for 
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for if once we trample upon the dignity of it, 


the power of protecting us may be loſt, When 


we ſtand in need of ſuccour, we adore the hand 
that brings it. Shall we receive the benefit, 
enjoy the ſecurity, and ſpurn at our benefactor ? 

D. I fear this is the caſe in more inſtances 
than one. Oft have I beheld with ſorrow, what 
poor reward the wounded or maimed man has 
found for all his perilous ſervices in war, 

F. This is the ſtate of human life! When 
the ſoldier is neceſſary to our ſafety, he appears 
as an angel from heaven. When we do not 
want him, we think of him with jealouſy or 
diſguſt, In all ages and countries, the greateſt 
bene factors to the people have been occaſionally 
the worſt treated. To give you an inſtance 
what ingratitude can do, in the affairs of party 
and government, there is a memorable fact re- 
lated of a Mrs. Gaunt, a woman of moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed benevolence and piety. Her character for 
humaniry being eſtabliſhed, a man who was in the 
Duke of Monmouth's rebellion againſt James II. 
being in danger, fled to her houſe, and implored 
her protection. She concealed him, and maintained 
him for ſome time. Upon his hearing of the 
proclamation, which not only promiſed an in- 
demnity, but a reward to ſuch as diſcovered any 
who harboured rebels, this infamous wretch be- 
trayed his benefactreſs. 

D. Good God ! 


F. And fo little juſtice and equity prevailed 


at court, that he was pardoned and recompenſed ; 


and ſhe was burnt alive! 

D. Surely it cannot be — or he muſt have been 
an abandoned miſcreant ; and thoſe judges who 
took his evidence, the ſcandal of the nation. I 
ſuppoſe ſhe was known to be no friend to the 
king ; and that That was her crime, 

F. You may rather ſay, no friend to the pre- 
wailing party — Yet, in regard to miniſters, if any 
evil is done by them, they generally ſtand con- 
demned ; if any good, they are ſeldom ap- 
plauded. 

D. We ought to be as cautious towards them, 


as we would have them be tender towards us. 


F. This is not the common rule of judging. 


When we run into extremes of reproach, and 


endeavour to inflame the minds of our fellow- 
fubjects, we generally find that we are more in- 


debted to Providence for our preſervation, than 


to any foreſight of our own. Anarchy and con- 


uſion, are the greateſt friends to deſpotic govern- 


% Aa 


niabt 
herſelf; and Scotland without England, "= 


ment: and this might as naturally take pl 
as that a wicked fooliſh man ſhould gorer, 
wicked fooliſh people. We hang together by 
mutual confidence, and the excellent frame gf 
our conſtitution and laws ; ing, lords, and cy. 
mons, aſſiſting and controlling each other, If xt 
violate the prerogatives of either, we deſtroy the 
plan by which we-are rendered ſecure, 

D. What is the reaſon theſe branches of ty 
conſtitution are occaſionally treated by number 
of the people, as if they were di/tin& in Interef 
from that of the people ? 

F. When virtue becomes rare, every one gon 
ſuſpicious of his neighbour. Some are really 
jealous to a degree of phrenzy : many more af ; 
part, and pretend to be terribly alarmed, Whe. 
ther this excites the laughter, or the tears of the 
candid, they will keep their eye on the ſtraiyht 
line of their duty, knowing it to be the on 


- ſafe one for them; and that they may as wel 


hope for univerſal righteoufneſs to ſpread her balmy 
wings over the land, as to fee men in office, or 
out of it, to be without blemiſh. They abb 
conſider, that were they to indulge a vin nl 
fooliſh conceit of danger, whether they compre- 
hended it or not, they might act like a madnar, 
who fearing that certain evil-intentioned perſons 
meant to burn his houſe, at length fired it hin- 
ſelf, in order to diſappoint them: and ſo far i 
might be only a madman's houſe, but unlucki 
it ſet the whole town in a blaze. Do you, 1 
daughter, learn to be filent upon ſubjects you 
do not underſtand; and ſhew as little regard to 
Philly Prattle, as to any magpie in the pariſh 
Act the part of a good ſubject, and a good chriſtian 
that you may hereafter teach your children; {i 
humble as your condition is, generations yet u- 
born may ſtand indebted to you, for their lier ! 

D. I am always on my guard; yet delir 1 
form ſome notion of what is in every one“ 
mouth. I wiſh to know what is the reaſon "* 
hear ſo much ſaid againſt the Scotch: I thought 
we were both as one nation. 

F. So we are, child ; but you muſt alloy 
men to act childiſhly ſometimes ; and as to l. 
tional prejudices, they are found on all ſides 
The Scotch, who generally come to England, . 
well educated, hardy, and induſtrious. In 21. 
tional view, England without Scotland, "I 
long ſince have held down her head, and mY 2 

ejen 
herſelf happy even to have been able to del 
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have been ſubject to France, a petty popiſh ſtate 
of bigats and barbarians e as it is, both kingdoms 
fouriſh, to the great terror and mortification of 
their enemies, —Yut thoſe who are determined 
to oppoſe, are equally determined to find fault, 

D. And are we to go on thus to the end of 
the chapter of politics ? 

F. The Engliſh and Scotch are one people, as 
the admini/tration and the oppoſition are the ſame 
parliament ; yet you ſee frequently great bicker- 
ings prevail. 5 

D. I have been ſometimes plagued with the 
ſound of Scotch, as if it were the croaking of the 
bird of ill omen | 

F. You need not be alarmed, for nothing 
can be ſaid to be ],, which happens every 
day. If every one would correct himſelf, zhere 
evould be no time to find fault of his neighbour, 
or his neighbour would have no fault in him to 
be found. — Mankind appear, for the moſt part, 
not to be in their right mind, I have often ob- 
ſerved great conteſts for power, and ardugus 
ſtruggles for trivial matters, when others of the 
greateſt moment hang ſuſpended by a-thread : the 
paſſions of mankind continually leading them, 
not only to neglect their duty, but to foment 
thoſe diviſions with which the world is ſo often 
diſtrafted, “ Whence come wars?“ ſaith St. 
James; „“ Come they not from your luſts ?” 
Nations contend with nations for earth, of which 
there is ſo much more than all can uſe. Li- 
berty is an object, the enjoyment of which di- 
miniſhes no man's poſleſiion : but as immoderate 
indulgence at a feaſt, often creates a furfeit, 
which brings us to repentance for our folly ; he 
who does not conſider liberty as the means of 
alice, peace, and comfort, but drinks ſo deeply 
at her ſpring, as to intoxicate himſelf, what can 
follow but political ſickneſs, pain of body, and 
unquietneſs of mind ? 

D. I perceive your politics are of the peaceful 
lind. You have ſomething of the quater in your 
compolition. 

F. Not ſo: I ſee the neceſſity of uſing the 
an of fleſh : but to ſay the truth, I admire the 
habit in which the friends, as they call them- 
ſelves, diſcipline their paſſions from the earlieſt 

8 of like, ſo that they always appear to poſſeſs 
eir ſouls in tranquility. 

; D. My diſpoſition will never prompt me to 
5 turbulent or malicious part, either to a 

"-lubje@t, or a ſtranger: and however cre- 


dulous and fond of change ſome of us may be, I 
truſt we ſhall not be ſo mad as to ſeek our own 
deſtruction. 

F. All of us are valuable to each other, when 
we act our parts properly, and do our duty as we 
ought. Thoſe who are moſt forward in clamour 
and diſcontent, think themſelves of mighty con- 
ſequence, or they would hold their peace : In- 
ſtead of bringing fuel to feed the fire of conten- 
tion, they would ſhew their courage by promot- 
ing concord, and find their reward in their own 
boſoms, in that peace which the world cannot 
give, and for which, the time will come, and 
may be near, when the wicked would give a 
thouſand worlds. "There can be no ſurer criterion 
to judge of the happineſs of a free people, than 
their love of peace and concord, ſhewn by their 
actions. 

D. According to your doctrine, liberty without 
peace, can be of no value. 

F. Of what value can any thing be, but in 
proportion to the real good it produces? Will 
wiſe men be pleaſed with names? Fools are fre- 
quently delighted in being fools. It hath ever 
appeared to me, that in the ſame degree a people 
forſake the dictates of their underſtanding, they 
will forget what liberty means. The moderation 
of ſlateſmen in the execution of their office, is 
not more neceſſary to prevent a habit of tyranny, 
or temptation to exceſs; than that the people 
ſhould conſider, if ſuch moderation excites them 
to throw detun authority, the ruins may fall on 
their own heads. [:/olence will generate inſalence; 
and from the moment the ſpirit of charity ceaſes, 
the choice/t ſiueets of liberty are l. A mutual 
ſolicitude for each others good, without a mu- 
tual love, is an abſurdity in terms. The public 
tranquility is the % conſideration ; and thoſe 
who will not open their eyes to take a proper 
view of their owh proſperity, muſt not be ſur- 
prized when they ſee diſtreſs fall on their coun- 
try. If fortune and character; if temper or diſ- 
poſition, experience or underſtanding, are of no 
conſideration, when, we ſpeak of thoſe who act 
in the various high offices of the ſtate, where are 
we to ſeek protection? If we attend to every 
idle flory that is propagated, with a view to give 
us a bias againſt one perſon in favour of another, 
we ſhall become the authors of our own miſery, 
by being dupes to our own credulity and turbu- 
lent inclinations. 3 

D. You. conſider the mo? peaceful, as the 

trueſt 
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trueft friends to their country ; but for the rea- 
ſon they are peaceful, are they not ſubject to be 
trompled upon? | 

F. No, child : thoſe underſtand but little 
of the true nature of peace, who do not diſco- 
ver her alliance with juſtice. Peace is the friend 
of mercy, but the enemy of tyranny. The 
lovers of peace enjoy their minds in freedom ; 


and being under no temptation to trample upon 


others, they are the leſs ſubject to be trampled 
upon. Peace always carries with her, authority, 
becauſe ſhe is always cool and temperate ; and 
when ſhe is compelled to ſtrike the blow, it is 
generally heavy and effectual. Conſidered in 
private life, the more you cultivate the love of 
peace, the better humoured you will be at home ; 
and when you go abroad, your heart will be the 
more inclined to good. This diſpoſition en- 
larges the mind, encompaſling the whole circle of 
your relations and friends, your neighbours, your 
fellow- ſubjects, and your country; till from a 
habit of generoſity, you think it glorious even to 


die for them. This I take to be one of the ge- 


nuine fruits of liberty; and whilſt. it promotes 
your temporal happineſs, it will brighten your 


proſpect of joy beyond the grave. True freedom 


comprehends every ſocial virtue, The only rule 
to judge whether you really love your country 
or not, is by your ſolicitude for the happineſs of 
your fellow-ſubjects : all the reſt, like a pretence 
to religion without charity, is as ſounding braſs, 
or a tinkling cymbal. So long as we cheriſh our 
good-will for our fellow-ſubjects, we give proof 
of our love for them; or, in other words, the love 
of our country, each according to his fitu- 
ation, and the degree of his zcal and knowledge. 
My maſter, in his poetical way, uſed to ſay, 
„Go to thoſe countries where tyranny fits en- 
throned ; you will ſee cruelty ſeated on her right- 
hand, and terror on her left; and before them 
ſtand indignation, anger, and revenge, ready to 
return the injury done the people, whenever it 
ſhall be in their power.” 


D. He thought then, that virtue is the only 


ſure defence of liberty. 

F. It muſt be ſo: only in the ſervice of Gad, 
is true liberty to be found; and peace is no leſs 
eſſential to the preſervation of it. "This opinion, 
my dear Mary, is juſtified by the higheſt au- 
thority : the true/t lover of his country the world 
ever knew, had this characteriſtical mark, he was 
called the prince of peace. 


ing them how to behave as true chriſtians and 


| * 
matters, fer you know we are all politicians, tha 


D. Very true, my father; and his com 
into it, was proclaimed by the voice of angels, in 
theſe memorable words, © Glory be to God on high, 
on earth peace, good-will towards man !” | 

F. By the glorious example of Feſus Chyiſ, 
we learn to reap the golden harveſt of ony4 
By the good education of our children, in teach. 


ſubjects, we plant our foreſts with oaks; and by 
the force of virtuous induſtry, our deſerts bring 
forth Hrength and plenty, It is thus, in the em- 
phatical language of the ſcriptures, mercy and 
truth meet and kiſs each other,” and heaven and 
earth ſmile on the children of men. 

D. I perceive how much our happineſs de. 
pends on peace; and that liberty can flow from 
no ether ſource, But if party pride and cunten- 
tion prevail, ſhall we be able to perſuade the 
world to think ſeriouſly by what means they a 
to ſeek their own happineſs ® | 

F. Many are ſo eager in purſuit of their 
pleaſures, as to neglect their happineſs, knoy- 
ing not what manner of ſpirit they are of. In 
our politics; in our private domeſtic concerns; in 


every path of life, where vice can find admittance, 


ſhe will influence our manners, and render us 
unhappy, in proportion to her aſcendency, We 
may flatter ourſelves into a belief, that the evil 
conduct of our ſuperiors is the cauſe ; but upen 
a cloſer examination, we ſhall find it to be our 
own. Nothing is more contrary to the ſpirit of 
humanity, or the ſweets of liberty, than diſcord 
and contention ; but by a cloſe adherenee to the 
doctrine of peace, the poor diſcover their wicted- 
neſs, in judging raſhly : the rich find, that wealth 
can never be ſo well employed as in the purchaſe 
of concord : the great become ſenſible, that only 
the foſtering hand of mutual love and go0d-wil, 
can nouriſh liberty: and the powerful alſo learn, 
that as the arm of tyranny would pluck fron 
their brows thoſe wreaths of honour which the) 
wear, their chief ſafety depends on the preſeri- 
ation of peace, as the friend of /iberty. 

D. I have obſerved, in converſation on ſuch 


thoſe who breathe the moſt moderation and ge 
will, ſeem to have the greateſt ſhare of wo 
on their ſide. They always ſpeak as if they dee 
in ſearch of truth. | 
F. There is much leſs danger from 71 
people, than from thoſe who talk high of 1 


# ; - ci 
which they never received, and which Mr. | 
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intended. Thoſe whoſe paſſions are calm, ure 
leſs ſubject to be ſeduced ; and being as upright 
as peaceful, they cannot be forced by neceſſity ; nor 
can they be corrupted by flattery or applauſe, to 


do any wrong. : 
D. Peace being ſuch a friend to liberty, as 


well as to religion, I wonder the ſcriptures give 
no particular rales to guide us in our politics. 

F. Guide us, my child Ils not the neceſſity 
of obedicnce to rulers ſtrongly inculcated in the 
ſacred writings, as eftential to peace, and the true 
| ſervice of G; Are not charity and mutual love 

required under the penalty of everlaſting puniſh- 
ment? And what is this but an injunction to 
love our country; to be good ſubjects ; to 

maintain our own rights; and“ remember our 
| end, that all enmity may ceaſe ! ! He who flatters 
a tyrant, is an enemy to God and his country. 
The value of liberty muſt be eſtimated by its ſz, 
and as the inſtrument of happineſs ; and when we 
ſpeak of the happineſs of man, we muſt conſider 
him as a being, who never loſes ſight of immortality. 
The love of liberty cannot be any thing foreign 
to, or inconſiſtent with the love of God; for if li- 
berty be neceſſary to temporal happineſs, and God 
the author of it, in order to that degree of virtue, 
which is required to give us the fulleſt enjoyment 
of liberty, we muſt obey God. And what greater 
happineſs can the public enjoy, than honourable 
peace, undifturbed by falſe fears and hopes, or 
heart- piercing diflentions ? How many wars, 
foreign and domeſtic, do you imagine this poor 
nation has been involved in, during the courſe 
of the laſt ſeven hundred years? I have heard 
from pcople well read in hiſtory, that we have 
had fifty-nine wars (a), eight of them being ci- 
vil broils. This amounts to a war nearly every 
fourteen) year. 

D. Good God! I had no conception that 
war could happen fo often, much lefs that we 
ſhould have had ſuch frequent quarrels among 


ourſelves ; but I ſuppoſe, in thoſe days, We were 
leſs civilized, 


F. The nature of power, and the legal right 
to the crown, were, in ſome of thoſe days, 
nat well underſtood ; and property not guarded 
by law, as it is now. Beſides, we are at length 
happily united with Scotland; and if we are 
not capricious, beyond the meaſure of the folly 
of fools, and ignorant of our own advantages, 
we ſhall uſe our liberty like freemen, to the 
ends of our happineſs, not quarrel about it like 
flaves, to produce miſery. That national hap- 
pineſs depends on peace, is obvious in this view 
alſo, that freedom can give us nothing better. 
kar But may not peace proſper under oppreſ- 
n? | 

F. No: It is not poſſible, according to my idea 
of it, If peace and good-will were joined toge- 
ther, by the voice of angels, it certainly means 
the happineſs of mankind : I underſtand not 
how men can be happy and oppreſſed. This 
doctrine may be eaſily underſtood by thoſe who 
have felt the pangs of diſcord and confuſion. 
Peace is the privilege of the poor ; and the rich 
can enjoy no greater bleſſing! Without peace 
there can be no ſolid joy. Every thing that 
inclines us to diſcord, threatens pain, diſtreſs, 
or deſtruction. Does not your own heart teach 
you, that where peace is baniſhed from it, hap- 
pineſs is no longer to be_found ? 

D. Liberty with miſery, is a very comfortleſs 
thought. 

F. In private as well as public life, we daily 
ſee what miſerable beings thoſe are to whom peace 
is a ſtranger : they ſeek ſhelter from the ſtorms 
of diflention, but they find it not. There can 
be no compenſation for the want of it in private 
life ; and what ſecurity, or ſolid ſatisfaction can 
they enjoy, who through contention are often in 
want of a morſel of bread? The ſtores of I- 
berty, ſecured by peace, are inexhauſtible : ſhe 
ſpreads ſmiles and plenty round her, blefling all 
her children ſo long as they love her, and ſhew 
their love to God, by their love to man. 


C O N- 


(a) With Scotland 11, exclufive of numerous occaſional inroads and plunderings : France 21: Spain G ; 


5 


Hlland 2: Denmark 11: civil wars 8: with the Algerines and Moors ſeveral quarrels. 


CONVERSATION V. 


Liberty founded in virtue and religion, The credulity of the common people co-operating with the abuſe 


the preſs, dangerous to the common liberty. Reverence to laws eſſential to civil and religious liberty, 
The virtuous choice of repreſentatives the only ſolid foundation of the freedem of the People. 


D. 0 you really think ſo highly of it? 

| F. It is next to virtue and the hot es 
of heaven] Can any thing be ſo intereſting to 
mankind as liberty, rightly underſtood ? Can 
any thing contribute more to temporal happi- 
nels ? 

D. I am ſenſible of the value of it. But me- 
thinks it reſembles love: we may be ſo jealous 
and fearful of loſing the object, as to ſuffer more 
Pain, than it can afford pleaſure. 

F. I have often thought, that an extravagance 
of jealouſy may one day bring on the very miſ- 
chief we dread. A jargon of words, of no mean- 
ing, or of an evil tendency ; a turbulency of tem- 


per; a fantaſtical attention to the ſound of patriotiſm, 


where common honeſty is wanting ; a pretence to 
love a nation without any true regard for a ſingle 
individual of it ! Are ſuch arts calculated for any 


thing, but to delude the vulgar with a reſentment - 


of :maginary wrongs ? Do you imagine they can 
anſwer any other purpoſe, than to introduce one 
man into power, to the excluſion of another ; 


and by adopting a plan of a perpetual oppoſition, 


render our government a “ ſiege of troubles,” 


when it ſhould be a ſtrong fortreſs poſſeſſed in 
peace? What is liberty when we ſ ubject ourſelves 
to periſh by our own hands, or by giving an 
advantage to a foreign enemy? In many caſes, 
it reſtrains the proper exerciſe of power, leſt the 
remedy ſhould become a diſeaſe ; but the want 
of energy creates anarchy and conſuſion. Thus it 


is feared we may one day become acceſſaries to 
our own political diſſolution. | 


D. We talk much of the glorious fruits of 
liberty ; but ſurely it is ſomething very different 
from what we ſee in our news-papers, 

F. Jem different indeed! Liberty, rightly un- 
derſtood, is the cement of a happy ſociety : the 
puniſhment-of evil-doers; the reward of the vir- 
tuous ; the common love of Juſtice and equity, 


5 


and the glory of humanity. Liberty is the pyra- 
mid from which virtue diſplays her ſtandard, 
The genuine love of it, among Chriſtian, 
charms the ſoul into charity, which is the bond of 
peace, Underſtand it rightly, my daughter, and 
you will do as you would be done by; and firidtly 
comply with the precepts of the lau and the | 
prophets. Obſerve what I ſhall tell you: mark my | 
words, and you will find them full of peace and 
comfort. You will learn what belongs to your 
duty to your fellow-ſubjefs, to your Ling, and 
to your God, the King of kings. Often have! 
ſeen Horror ſit plumed on the countenances of 
my fellow- citizens, not from the fear of a fo- 
reign enemy or rebellion only, but from mobs 
and commotions, and the diſcord threatened by 
incendiary wrzetrs and talkers. 

D. That was only for the day. 

F. This was too long: Folly brings ſuch 
days too often to viſit us. The moſt noiſy al- 
vocates for liberty, are ſeldom true friends to vu. 
tue: and we mult be virtusus ourſelves, and have 
underſtanding to judge of it in others, before we 
are qualified to pronounce ſentence. We often find 
a great ſhare of pride at the bottom of the hearts of 
ſome, who have been at certain periods of lifevit- 
tuouſly inclined ; yet, when put to the teſt by il 
treatment, or by not being gratified in an unter 
ſonable requeſt, have taken part againſt their 
country, of which ancient and modern hiſtory 
affords many inſtances, With us it is Comet 
upon any diſguſt, to liſt among the oppoſetron. ny 
does not prove any extraordinary malevolency p 
ſpirit, becauſe ſome comparatively hone/l men fi 
into this ſnare, from a preſumption that oo 
cannot be right, which zbey have no part in! 
direction of. This proves how the paſſin: 4 
vern; but it is not the ſpirit of liberty: 8 hy 
That friendſhip for our country, which the 


; ht 
viour of the world taught mankind ! Who: : 


Mitte; 


was reviled, he reviled not again, Though. b:f- 
fitted and ſpit upon, and nailed to the croſs; yet, 
in his expiring moments, he cried, “ Father, for- 
ve them, fer they know not, what they do“ 
[Ve Deu; x Py * f 
D. This was a glorious example of 4r/entere/ted 


le, which, although a duty, men may more 


eaſily adore than imitate. 

z. Yet it is the certain ſtandard of love for 
wy country ; and why may we not love our coun- 
try, or a number of people who compoſe it, when 
ve often love a ſingle perſon, though we are ill 
treated by him: And if forgiveneſs of injuries is the 
glory of human nature, may we not forgroe our 
country? | 

D. Upon your principle, the be/f Chriſtian, 
and the perſon molt diveſted of human infirmi- 
tis and prejudices, is the true/t patriot. 

v. This I take to be the true ſtandard ; the 
felt is le,, if not mock patriotiſm, and often 
make. a ſacrifice of the public welfare to private 
paſſions and intereſts. ; 

D. Many people talk about liberty, without 
entertaining a ſingle thought to any ſuch purpoſe 
as your notions of it comprehend. I have 
zen a news-paper to-day, in which there is a 
later: were the contents of it true, it would give 
you great pain. 8 

F. Have you a paſſion for netus-pypers, Mary? 

D. You have heard me ſpeak of my acquaint- 
ance Philly Prattle : ſhe is very fond of news- 
papers : the devours every word; and thinks all 

1s true, whatever it be, if it is agan/? govern- 
ment, 

F. A brave girl] Pray is ſhe a whig or a tory, 
or das ſhe a ſyſtem of her own ?— Would ſhe be 
nid of bonour to the queen? Tell her firſt to 
e a modeſt hanourable maid, and talk of what ſhe 
underſtands. 

D. She is a girl of vivacity and good- ſenſe; 
2 her brains are brim-full of politics. Who 
9 you think the letter ſhe produced, is addreſſed 


to; 


F. The King, I ſuppoſe. We have amongſt 
ua great number of choice ſpirits, who think 
lemſclyes qualified to act as cabinet-counſellors to 
ach but, contrary to the ordinary way 
— ny 


Ind : 
cd to think our government the worſt ad- 


Mun . 
i Fred in the world, and our nation abſo- 
itely undone, 


Vol. II. 


Tan] b 


D. To judge from the letter, one might be 


F. Aye, Mary, I have heard the ſtory of be- 
ing «ndone for many a ten years paſt; and it is 
not improbable we ſhall be ndone at laft, by 
talking ſo much of being undone; for by this we 
muſt needs offend that good Providence, which 
has taken ſuch wonderful care of us. If what 
is ſaid be a lie, thoſe who ſay it are /zars; but 
tell not your companion ſo muoh ; it will do no 
good, I have ſeen a little of the world; and 
as your father and your Friend, I tell you, if 
you pin your faith on ſuch letters, you may ſoon 
become as mad as your companion. Be cautious 
whom you truſt, not only when your chaſtity is 
in danger, but alſo your gratitude to God, ſhewn 
by your fidelity to your ing and country, In 
my early days, the ing was hardly ever men- 
tioned but with reſpe : It was a maxim, that he 
could do no wrong, becauſe his miniſters were 
accountable ; but theſe ſeribblers would have us 
believe he can do nothing right. The bolder they 
write, the more they expect their pens will be 
admired; and thus their vanity is gratified. Their 
letters act on the minds of many, as nervous fe- 
vers on the body, which occaſionally affect the 
brain, and do mſchief; but you are not to ima- 
gine they are incurable. As to our government 
being the worlt adminiſtered of any in the world, 
there is no government that we hear of, ſo equit- 
ably adminiſtered. How long it will laſt, God 
only knows; for I have lived years enough to 
ſee, in the body politic, as in the natural body, 
many grow ie of health, and labouring to deſtroy 
their own conſtitutions. Though our political 
conſtitution is ſo admirable, we are often in 4 
drunken fit of politics, and ſubject to die of the 
fumes of ſuch mtoxication. 

D. But is government really and truly always 
well adminiſtered ? 

F. If it were never to err, it would follow, 
that it could not be adminiſtered by er. 

D. What is the greateſt defect ? 

F. The corruption which reigns in the heart 
of man our frequent wars with two great na— 
tions, having created heavy expences, makes 
us uneaſy under the burthen : add to this, a 
great attention to trade, which though it. oduces 
ſo much good, is blended alſo with evil: it makes 
ſome coveteus, and ſome extravagant, and inatten- 
tive to their morals. We have alſo played the 


fool, by too ſtrong a deſire of extending calonies, 
and foreign poſſeſſions, which are hardly within 
our reach to command ; and ſhewing ſo much 
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the lefs care to the increaſe of inhabitants at home, 
This puts us in a ſtate of ſplendor, but it partakes 
too much of danger, and ſplendid poverty. It is 
very hard to ſay what it will end in, unleſs we all 
do our duty, and contribute our ſhare to the ſup- 
port of the common welfare. You may obſerve that 
many abuſe each other with a hrannical inſolence : 
fo far they trample upon their own freedom. This 
is a truth much to be lamented ; but it informs 
us, that our laws to puniſb are conſtructed upon 
principles of the utmoſt 7eaderneſs. 

D. If they connive at great fooli/hneſs and per- 
verſeneſs, can they be ſaid to be fender, merely 
becauſe they do not preſs on our fFeedom ? 

F. If I am treated ill and abuſed, ſurcly I am 
treated like a fave, and live as if I were in a ſtate 
of war : Peace is baniſhed from my dwelling. 

D. If any one abuſes you, may you not re- 
cover damages of him? | 

F. Yes, fo far as damages ſhall appear to be 
due, according to the judgment of a jury; but 
juries ſeldom enter into the mmorality of actions, 
or the tendency of them with reſpect to liberty. 
From this great lenity in our laws, ariſe ſuch 
chillliſh tricks, that an infant at the mother's breaſt 
cannot play a part more puerile. With regard to 
the public, no child ever talked greater n5nſenſe 
than is ſometimes uſhered into the world, with 
all the gravity of a ſolemn political diſſertation, 
Though I have no apprchenſions of any defgns 
againſt our freedom, as ſome pretend; yet J fear 
the immorality of the times is ſuch, that many 
never think of benging their minds to the reaſon 
of things, but accommodate their reaſon to their 
paſſions, Were I to fay ſo much in public, it 
would offend the */quire, for he is as mad as 
Fhil'y Prattte. | 

D. Whether we offend him or not, if we grow 
wantonly wicked in abuſing authority, we may 
dra down puniſhments and miſery on our own 
heads. 

F. You ſee how we torment ourſelves, Com- 
plaints there ever will be; but when they are 
well founded, the manner of making them is eſ- 
ſential to the end propoſed, leſt in vindicating 
our own rights, we violate the rights of others. 
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the lords, and others to the commons, the thy, 


D. The preſervation of liberty then require 
calmneſs and judgment. 

F. Moſt undoubtedly. So long as we lie 
under a kingly government, and allow, by agree. 
ment, certain privileges to the Ang, others to 


eſtates being the repreſentatives of us all, you 
may perceive that to violate the right; of any 
one of theſe, is to deſtroy our own rights : 200 
whenever you hear your neighbours talk of the 
people, and not of the repreſentatives of the peu, 
you may be aſſured they have ſomething in thi: 
hearts, which they do not comprehend; or in 
their beads, that they mean to make a bad uſe o. 
I ſpeak in general: there are exceptions, No. 
thing is more awful than the name of the gend; 
the crime is in uſing it wantonly and improperly 
You ſee the neceſſity of caution in our choice of 
perſons to repreſent us. If you and I, and all our 
neighbours, men, women, and children, (and 
ſurely we are a part of the people) were to giveour 
opinion, and judge for ourſelves, would it not 
be a monſtrous miſhapen kind of thing, like to 
nothing, and productive of no good ? 

D. Cannot we judge ſometimes if miniſter 
are partial or prodigal, careleſs in their condud, 
or neglectful of their duty ? 

F. For my own part, I often find it very dif- 
cult to judge of the conduct of my next: door 
neighbour, not knowing the cauſes or 'motives 
of his conduct. I grant that private vice, where 
it is rcally found, is no recommendation to con- 
fidence in public buſineſs, But if it were really 
as eaſy to judge as they imagine, what {hall ve 
ſay when we hear the word people bandied about, 
as if it could work a miracle; and often uſed by 
deſigning perſons, not caring in the leaſt degre 
whether the people periſh or not? If we are ur 
done, it muſt be by ourſelves, by ſelling of 
birth;right for a meſs of pottage, in chuſing in. 
proper repreſentatives; and above all, that he 
ceaſe to fear That God, before whom we t 
bound to ſtand in awe, and carefully diſchar 
all the duties we owe to him, to our coun! 
and mankind, 


* 


CONVERSATION VI. 


The dangerous effetts of news-paper libertiniſm. A departure from the genuine uſe of the preſs dangerous 
11 liberty. Notions which foreigners entertain of the Engliſh, Paſſions indulged as they tend to deftroy 
moral freedom, neceſſarily bring on the dgſtruction of civil liberty. The admirable frame of our 


conſtitution. 


freedom, 


F. WHAT you mentioned to me the other 

day of your female acquaintance and 
her news- paper, made me think very ſeriouſly 
of neu- paper wickedneſs. You are to under- 
ſtand, that there is, at this time, a great num- 
ber of people amongſt us, who live by writing ; 
and many more, by daily publications of what- 
ever they think will /e well, let it be ever fo 


pernicious in its tendency to politics, morality, or . 


religion : and as there are ſo many who can write 
correctly, beyond: the ability of former times ; 
others, who have ſtudied the law, employ their 
kill in the examination of ſuch intended publi- 
cations, merely to ſee that they do not come 
within the limits of blaſphemy, treaſon, and li- 
bels, as theſe are defined by the laws. | 

D. What a pretty uſe of law this is! I wiſh 


they would ſtudy their religion, in order that 


thoſe may be puniſhed who do as much as they 
can to diſturb the peace of ſociety, though at the 
hazard of their necks ; for in truth, if they often 
20 to the utmoſt the law allows, they can hardly 
tail of going beyond it. 

F. Extremity of right, always borders on the 
extremity of toronge and the tender complexion of 
our laws is ſuch, offenders are ſkreened wherever 
the leaſt ſcruple ariſes concerning the conſtruction 
of law, Thus many offences paſs unpuniſhed. 

D. Is not this being very ungrateful, on the 


part of thoſe who offend againſt laws which are 
lo very tender? 


F. Aye, Mary; but they have not virtue 


_ to conſider this diſtinction: if they had, 
15 would not offend, but make their paſſions 
odedient to the public good. | 
2 Our zews-writers ſay, that our liberty de- 
pends upon them. 
i X this were true, we might well ſay, the 
"ave mercy upon us! for they take an infi- 


Our natural inconflancy, and acquired depravity, militate againſt the purity of our political 


nite deal of pains to ſet us together by the ears. 
Their publications paſs under the general name 
of the liberty of the preſs, which is held ſacred 
amongſt us. 

D. May not ſuch liberty of the preſs be made 
an inſtrument of deſtruction, and take away the 
liberty of the people ? 

F. So {imple folks ſometimes imagine : others 
ſay, not. "Thoſe who lament the poor preſs being 
ſo proſtituted, comfort themſelves, that the more 
it is abuſed, the ſooner it will be reſtored to its 
true and genuine uſe : for the liberty of the preſs 
is ſacred; that is, the liberty of the people to «ſz 
the preſs, is ſacred. But as the /rberty of the ſub- 
ject is not /ibertiniſm ; the liberty of the preſs is 
not the abuſe of the preſs, The undiſtinguiſh- 
ing reproach of each other in news-papers, is very 
grievous. To take from me my good name, 1s 
worſe than taking my /ife ; but this political diſ- 
eaſe will work its own cure, by the diſregard 
ſhewn to ſuch publications, I have heard my 
maſter ſay, the French proverb is, He lies like 
a funeral ſermon : we may make it proverbial, 
« He: lies like an Engliſh netus- paper.“ 

D. Are candour and charity totally diſcarded 
from ſuch writings, and we become pen-and-ink 
barbarians ? 

F. By no means: all political writings are 
not of the ſame ſtamp : ſome authors are perſons 
of great candour and probity, and only mean to 
watch miaiſters of ſtate, that they may not abuſe 
their power; preſuming that the nature of our 
liberty, requires the conſtant uſe of the preſs. 


Under this plea indeed, integrity and upright- 


neſs are often treated with the kigheſt contempt, 
and villainy applauded. But you are to confider 
our cuſtoms and manners : a foreigner might be 
induced to think we were all ready to cut each 


other's throats, when no other evil than tongue 
F f 2 8 and 
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and pen abuſe is intended. Some honeſt men are 
as blind in politics, as others in religion: there- 
fore every prudent perſon ſhould be well con- 
vinced of the truth of what is pretended, before 
he offers himſelf as an advocate in the cauſe. 

D. Are not private perſonal invectives often 
extended to public affairs? 
F. In the comprehenſive view of the public, 
it ought not to be conſidered of any moment, 


except with regard to the evil example of inde- 


cency : but when the great abuſe each other, the 
public is generally the football. 

D. Should not all, who love the people, ſup- 
preſs their private diſſentions, and take care the 
public be not injured ? 

F. It ſhould be ſo, Mary; but ſelf is generally 
at the bottom of ſuch conteſts : and molt people 
act upon a general principle, which is to be in- 
dependent of another; eſpecially if he happens 
not to be of their fraternity. All men, whoſe 
paſſions are ſet afloat, are apt to forget, that the 
ſafety of their veſtel depends on its being ſteered 
according to the compaſs of the laws: and that 
the beſt ſecurity of laws, is a right ſenſe of mu- 
tual obligations, and mutual dependences, To- 


day your opponent 1s in your power ; to-morrow - 


you may be in his: According to the [talian 
proverb, He who ſhews no regard to his own 
life, has the command of another man's;“ but if 
we govern our paſſions, we ſhall never wiſh to be 
looſened from ſocial ties. We complain if we do 
not enjoy all the advantages that mutual re- 
ſtraints produce to ſociety ; but you ſee the ab- 
ſurcity of falſe ſelf-love! 

D. When one man does That, which if the 


ſame were done to him he would reſent in the 


higheſt degree ; it is a ſtrong evidence that he is 
il! qualified to tate care of the common liberty . 

F. Very juſtly obſerved. To form a right 
notion of the true zn/?rument of liberty, or ſocial 
happineſs, we mutt keep religion in our eye; for 
all government comprehends religion of ſome 
kind or other. Läberty without (OO IG iS 


a contradid:on : ſo is the government of a c:vilized. 


free people, without religion. It is exceedingly 
difficult to comprehend what ſuch government 
could be: if it were very ſevere, it would de- 
ſtroy freedom; and if it were not ſevere, with re- 
gard to temporal puniſhments, to ſupply the defect 
of fear of puniſhment after death, there could 
be nd peace: Freedom would be utterly loft. 
When we examine what our divine religion 


7 


teaches, liberty appears in all her charms, fl. 
ing in peace, and bleſſing with her ſmile, _ 
Now, Mary, if you deſire to be informed of th 
little I know, it is upon this principle that! 
argue; for how ſhall we be induced to « fender 
unto Cæſar, the things that are Czſar”s, unlet 
we render unto Ged, the things which as 
God's f” n 

D. Very true, my father ! 

F. The ſame reaſon which holds with regard 
to religion, operates in the love of /tberty, as thi 
1s founded in virtue; for liberty, I ſay, can 
ſtand on no other foundation. The vile} libertin 
grounds his pretence on this principle, or who 
but an idiot could truſt him? That there f 
ſuch a virtue in the human breaſt; and that i 
muſt be fo, as long as men continue to be u. 
ſonable, and believe themſelves to be accountall 
creatures, cannot be denied. Whether in their 
own perſons they chuſe to conform to laws and 
rules of conduct, or not, they know ſuch con- 
formity to be neceſlary for the ſupport of peace 
and good order: they ecm it in others, and 
would have their neighbour conform. | 

D. This ſhews the folly of all irregularities, 

F. Aye, and the baſeneſs of every degree of 
tyranny, whether it be exerciſed by the ſuprene 
magiſtrate, the preſumptuous demagogue, the li- 
borious mechanic, or the ungovernable mob. 

D. Are not many people inclined to call That 
tyranny, which is really nothing more than whol- 
ſeme reſtraint ? , N 

F. This is often the caſe. It is but a ſmall 
part of mankind, who can reaſon right on ſuch 
ſubjects : to ad right, requires virtue. It is the 
happineſs of our nation, that our forefathers have 
conſidered the various infirmities of human na- 
ture, and provided againſt them by fuch mutual 
reſtraints, that in moſt events, there is a rul öl 
judging of them; or a power given to the proper 
officer or magiſtrate, to determine the meaſure of 
juſtice ; and this we call our conflitulion. 

D. Some of our good neighbours here, af 


apt to overlook theſe advantages, and make 


their lives uncomfortable, by, talking of the dan- 
ger their liberty is in, at the moment that 30 
perſon whatever offends them.. 1 1 
F. This is the very misfortune which ſo often 
invades us. You know I cannot venture to ride 
Baldface : he goes well enough in the ſhafts, 8 
when ſaddled, he looks on one fide, and then x 
the other, as. if he tried to find out hn 


1 | 


flart at; and he generally ſucceeds, This is 
our caſe, when WE are fools enough to liſten to 
idle rumours, and news-paper inflammatory writ- 
ings. Should you not think it a miſerable caſe, 
to live as if you were undone *® The fear of 
being undone, is living undone, or ſomething 
worſe ; for fear ceaſes, when we experience the 
extent of a calamity. Thoſe who are perpetually 
expreſſing their fears of being deprived of their 
liberty, live deprived of comfort, However, I 
Fave often obſerved, that talking of fear, and 
fearing, are very different things. It is a part of 
liberty, as we 1e it, to talk and complain: and 
hecauſe we are accuſtomed to enjoy /o much good, 
we are ſenſible of a very ſmall portion of evil, 
This is the nature of mankind ; but particularly 
characteriſtical of us. Hence it is that foreigners 
ſay, „Vou cannot compliment an Engliſpman 
ſo much, as by telling him his country is un- 
dune. 

D. This is no ſign of our being a nation of 
þhil:-ſophers, as you once told me. 

F. I have heard a foreign gentleman fay, 
« You reaſon the beſt of any people in the 
world; but your actions do not always correſ- 

nd,” 

"D. I have often wondered what liberty ſome 
of our good neighbours would have : their houſes, 
their perſons and property, are in great ſafety : 
if their ſons turn highwaymen or houſebreakers, 
and are hanged, it is for want of good example, 
or proper education at home; not from any attempt 
avainſt their liberty. 

F. Except depriving them of the liberty of 
leſtroying their fellow- ſubjects. You. may per- 
ceive how the fooliſh are led aſtray; and the vi 
cus become diſcontented, in ſpite of all the bleſ- 
ſngs of religion and plenty which we enjoy. 

D. Yes, ſay they: but the times are bad : 
Wages muſt be higher, and the neceſſaries of life 
cheaper, l | 


F. Both cannot happen : if wages are higher, 
Reefaries would bear ſtill a greater price. Do 
they luppoſe, that landlords will-be contented to 
live worſe than they do at preſent, in order that 
tenants may live better? os is £6 

D. Should. not the landlord agree to live in 
proportion as the times are hard! | 

F. You talk like an honeſt girl; but not as a 
Perſon acquainted with the world. All landlords 
= ſuch fools as to run up their rents at the 

tard. of deſtroying their tenants ; though the 


* 
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rents of many farms are raiſed to an endmous 
degree : and what is the conſequence ? the land- 
lord is the more extravagant, both with teſpect 
to his greater income, which tempts him to 
ſpend without bounds; and the high price he 
muſt pay for the produce of his own lands. 
That there is, and always was, epil to contend 
with, cannot be doubted : I hope we are under. 
an adminiſtration which will make it as light as 
poſſible, by every reaſonable means. It is the 
glory of a government to attend to the indigent :- 
in one ſenſe, we are all in want; but. as to the 
cry of being undone, alas, poor ſouls, they are 
not ſuch fools as to believe what they ſay! Every 
honeſt man, whatever his political opinions may 
be, is an advocate for liberty; but he is not a 
good ſubiect, who torments his countrymen with 


falſe alarms ; nor a good man, if he propagates 
falſehood, knowing it to be ſuch. Do you con- 


ſider, child, that men ale governed by paſſion 
more than reaſon ; and conſequently take the 
fide of the paſſion that is ſtrongeſt ? 

D. And what do you imagine That to be ? 

F. In a political view, the. ſtrongeſt paſſion 
ſeems to be the thir/? of dominion. The fallen 
angels aſpired at ruling in heaven. The mind 
being corrupted, it creates an impatience of con- 
trol: this is increaſed by a falſe conſtruction of 
laws, and a habit of real, or affected jealouſy ; the 


general bad conſequences of which lie out of. 
the ſight of moſt people. 


D. Do you think this is the caſe with the 
generality ? 

F. With ſome exceptions, it ſeems to be ſo. 
Among people of the lower degree, they are for 
pulling down the higher; preſuming that they 
get forward by. throwing others back. Hence 
ariſes great confuſion in the world, and falſe 
principles of government. The few that get the 
aſcendency, are the lefs inclined to govern with 
reaſon, when the people make fo unreaſonable an 
oppoſition, as to require force or deceit, This. 
has laid the foundation of the tyranny which 
reigns over a: great part: of, the earth. And if 
we, of this nation, are not moderate and. peace- 
ful, it may. reach us. Whenever you hear pecple 
clamour, and accule their rulers fa/#y; then you: 
may ſuppoſe they are in the moſt danger of bring- 
ing on the very evil they complain of; they in- 
vite the miſchief they pretend to ſhun ; or they. 
are in danger of being undene, through the falfe 


fear. of being undone, 


1 D. We. 
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D. We cannot then come to the truth of 
things without a ſober and diſpaſſionate enquiry 


nor judge when it is fit to hee or fit quiet, 


withofit calming our paſſions, and exerciſing our 
reaſon. . 

F. Lou are very right, Mary; if we were to 
do this, we ſhould be free indeed; for thoſe that 
rule, would never dare to do any thing wrong 
nor would their judgments be ſo ſubject to miſ- 


guide them. They would have no reaſon to 


play tricks with the paſſions of men; but be con- 
tented with the exerciſe of power for the good of 
ethers, Perfection we are not to expect; but he 
beſt deſerves the name of a lover f his country, 
who is leaſt influenced by any perſonal intereſt, 
regardleſs of the clamours of faction, and uncor- 
rupted by any defire of an z/l-earned popularity. 
If he zealouſly oppoſes all meaſures that he thinks 
are hurtful ; ſupports all which he believes to be 
beneficial to the people, without regard to the 
quarter from whence-they come; he acts Iike an 
honeft man, and a good ſubject. Mie are ſuppoſed 
to make choice of men of virtue ; and we ſhould 
be very cautious when we condemn That which 
we do not underſtand ; yet you ſee this is a very 
common trick amongſt us. 


D. Is there a man who is without ſome de- 


gree of partiality? 
F. It is always underſtood, that men are ſub- 
ject to err. The beſt are imperfe?, It is the 


CONVERSATION VII. 


The effefts of oppreſſion on a generous mind. Story of an African flave who was burnt alive for a 
conſpiracy. Story of a generous European planter, wha by his ſingular piety and humanity, renders hi 

| faves devoted ta him on chriſtian principles. The methods he takes in managing them. The ſingular 
expreſſion of their love for bim; an example of great importance to all planters, who wiſh tt wy 


off the /tain of trafficking in their own ſpecies. 


F. NOTHING can be ſo grateful to the 


Fe 


D. The moſt dreadful thing is oppreſſion ! 
Is not That ſentence much admired which ſays, 
* Oppreſſion wiil make a wiſe man mad? 

F. Yet a. wiſe man can bear more than a 
Fool : but this proverbial ſentence ſuppoſes that a 
wiſe man knows beſt when he is really oppreſſed, 
and feels his condition, when a fool is inſenſible 


7 ; 


become deſperate ; and ſetting liberty before cr 


' 


end of government, and eſſential to the . nature 
of it, to reſtrain men's paſſions ; and therefore i 
often wears the face of violence. If you, knoy. 
ing that Philly Prattle was walking to the ther 
fide, with deſign to drown herſelf, were to tj 
her legs, and convey her home in a cart? ſh 
wo ad call it violence. The greater numbe, 
which is never the wiſz/t and mo/t virtuous, is ge. 
nerally impatient of control, be it ever ſo ſaluty;, 
I have alſo obſerved, that ſome are ſo foul, they 
would hazard their liberty, for the ſake of w. 
velty. 

D. For the ſake of novelty! 

F. Aye: Do you not perceive how fond peg. 
ple are of new perſons, and new things? Ons 
would imagine they thought the joys of Heaven 
itſelf conſiſted merely of variety. We are guards 
at all points, and cannot be ſold, as ſlaves, 2, 
we ſell ourſelves. But we muſt not be ſurprized 
if liberty, having ſo many charms to the fancy, and 
ſo many real good gralities, ſhould hurry ſome 
poor mortals, like lovers, who know not what 
they would have their miſtreſſes do for them, 
into ſome ſtrange abſurdity. The true ln of 
liberty is in his ſenſes ; and underſtands the proper 
manner of expreſſing his devotion to the object of 
his affections. 3 

D. He muſt be mad indeed, who converts 
eaſe into deſpair; or by neglecting the good be 
has in hand, hunts after misfortunes. 


- — — — —_y — "ILY * 


of it. Wiſe men prefer death to baſe and un. 
manly ſubmiſſions to tyranny. When grun 
of mind and goodneſs of heart, meet with 7 . 
preſſion, it is not wonderful to ſee even the wi 


A.  . &” ww a 


eye, and death before the other, prefer an ho- 
nourable grave to inſolence, diſgrace ot . 
would rather dis than reſign my freedim, 


: : $ 
infiramental in forging chains for 3 


mortals, we are ever ſubject to deceit ; and there 
never will be wanting #naves to ſet fools at work 
to accompliſh their private ends : under a diſſem- 
bled zeal for freedom, they may urge government 
to adopt meaſures totally inconſiſtent with freedom. 
It is not ſafe in public, more than in private 
life, for one man to thwart and vex another, 
Self-preſervation teaches us to defend ourſelves 
as neceſſity may dictate : but princes and miniſters 
of ſtate, like others, may do wrong, in conſe- 
quence of wrong being done to them. There 
are always ſome, whether of the inferior claſſes 
or others, without any real ſuffering, capable of 
doing great miſchief to their neighbours. 

D. But where there is a real ſuffering, to a 
high degree, deſpair often turns into madneſs. I 
have read of an inſane father murdering his own 
children, leſt they ſhould be reduced to great 
miſery by want. | 

F. Such things happen when people loſe their 
ſenſes : but there is more to. be feared from per- 
ſons of a ferocious turn, who are made the in- 
ſtruments of deſigning perſons, The real de- 
privation of liberty, as ſometimes exerciſed, 
produces tragical events. I remember the ſtory 
of a certain black, who had been bought on the 
coalt of Africa, and carried as a ſlave to work 
in one Cf our ſugar plantations, It doth not 
appear that he was treated with uncommon ſe- 
v-rity, but he had a high ſpirit, and diſdained 
his condition, He reſented his being brought 
by force, from his native country, to labour in 
captivity in a range land. | 

D. I find we enſſave the people of other na- 
tions, if their ſkins happen to be of a different 
colour from our own. | 

7. Not entirely fo : they are dlact, and bought 
with a price; and then we imagine we may do 


Das we pleaſe.— This man thinking himſelf 


tighly injured, formed a deſperate. plot. Be- 

ing diſcovered, he and his aſſociates were impri- 

| 'oned, Upon his being aſked the reaſon of his 
meditating fo wicked an attempt, as to murder 

* who had never injured him? he anſwered, 

| This indeed went to my heart; but you all 
combine to rob me of my liberty. I thought I 

a ; natural right to do myſelf juſtice, and. to 

cover That of which I have been ſo unjuſtly 


Med,” He and his accomplices were con- 
mned to be burnt alive. | 


(a) This 6 
(6) Porty 


Sueze, French, and Spaniards, &c. 


4, 
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D. O horrible fl — ; 

F. When they were brought to the ſtake, and 
faſtened with a proper length of chain, the com- 
baſtibles being lighted round them, as the flames 
approached, the wretched. partners of his crime, 
in the agony of their pain, cried out moſt bit- 
terly | This man, with a reſolution, that aſto- 
niſhed the ſpectators, took up a billet of wood, 
and knocked out the brains of his „ring com- 
panions, and then run his own head into the 
fierceſt of the flames, and expired (a). 

D. This was a daring fellow indeed! It 
is a pity he had not better fortune. —Have we 
any right to deprive the blacks of their liberty? 

F. There is a traffick in human nature carried 
on ; and gain makes it appear as right and fit 
to be done. The policy of the world ſometimes 
wars againſt humanity, Commerce, conducted on 
true principles, promotes the liberty of mankind ; 
but the love of gain grows into a paſſion, and fre- 
quently becomes criminal. Covetouſneſs is as the 
ſin of witchcraft; and money is ſo much the 
idol of a great part of mankind, they are apt to. 
cheat themſelves into a belief that it warrants: 
any thing of this kind. If ſt were not for theſe 
black men, you would not, have ſugar to drink 
with your tea; or you would be obliged to pay 
a higher price for it. \ 

D. Periſh the ſugar and the tea alſo, rather 
than wound the liberty of the meaneſt of man- 
kind !—Alas! my father, do we make ſuch a 
noiſe about Liberty, and ſuffer the lou of gain 
to grow ſtronger and brighter than the golden 
rule of doing as we would be done by © 

F. Well ſaid, my dear Mary] You have a 
truer notion of lier ty, than many who contend 
for it. | 

D. I ſhall have no reliſh for ſugar whilſt L 
remember your ſtory : but I ſuppoſe this lace. 
was a barbarian. „ | 

F. So the nations of Europe have agreed to 
call thoſe, whom they have à mind to buy and. 


fell like beaſts ; but the queſtion is, if we our- 


ſelves do not act the part of polite barbarians ? 
Other nations (5) chriſten their blacks. I have 
heard my maſter ſay, it is a cuſtom in the 
Brazils, to ſprinkle a hundred men or women 
with water, and call them ſo many Jahns, and 


' ſo many Marys, or whatever name they give 


them. 
| D. T his 


ory I had from a gentleman who happened to be on the ſpot, and converſed with the black, 


— 
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D. This is a ſlovenly way of doing a ſolemn 
office. The brave black, I preſume, was not a 
chriſtian. f | 

F. No; I am ſorry to tell you, it is not our 
cuſtom, except in a few inſtarces (g), to teach 
theſe people our religion. Whether we appre- 
hend they will be leſs governable, or fondly ſup- 
poſe it to be of no conſequence ; or whether the 
Eght of the goſpel extends to other nations, 
whoſe climate is viſtted by a nearer approach to 
the ſun, I know not; but the fact is, we do not 
teach theſe ſlaves our religion. The Hach in 
queſtion was a man, and as ſuch ought to be 
treated; and he might have been a hers in defence 
of chriſtianity had he been acquainted with it. 

D. I believe it is more eaſy to inſtruct the 
children of blacks in the knowledge of Chri/?, than 
to combat the prejudices of grown whete perſons, 
Had this man been a Chriſlian he would have 
reaſoned differently. 

F. He might have ſaid, If it is the pleaſure 
of the Almighty, that I ſhould ſuffer thus, -:s 
vill be done! It is a leſs evil for me to die, 
though it be under tortures, in the hands of 
theſe white Barbarians, than commit murder. It 
cannot be agreeable to the all-righteous God, and 
tender father of mankind, that I ſhould conſpire 
againſt my maſter, who has bought me with a 
a price, and murder him! murder his friends, 
his parents, and his children, merely that I may 
drag out a precarious life! Though removed 
from my native land, I am not removed from my 
hopes of heaven. Let me look forward towards 
That {mortal ſtate, and for the reſt, it matters 
Jittle.” : of Sor 
D. This would be like a chViſtian. 

F. As a Chriſtian, he might have added, © Let 
wicked dreams abuſe (their curtained fleep, who 
gratify their unruly paſſions at the colt of others. 
No oiſame dungeon, or ſtrong links of ſteel, 
can hold men bound, that dare be free : The 
ſpirit is unconguerable ! Tyranny may hold my 


perſon bound in chains, and render me weary, 


of a world which treats me ſo very ill: But ſtill 
I know that my Redeemer liveth. I know there is 


a Power above which governs all; and to the 


will of That power, I ſubmit myſelf. He is 
fooliſh, or inſane, who makes another's crime 
his own, by any act which his true faith for- 


bids. Freedom of the mind from ſin, is the 


tru? compaſs which points the way to paradiſe, 
Thoſe who diſdain life, from matives which 


worldly men may call glaricus, are ignonm 
that the true glory F a man 1s ta ſubmit 10 th 
laws of his Maker.” So it is probable this brave 
black might have talked, had he been taught ou 
holy religion: and what might not ſuch a man 
have done by kindneſs! Many of us, when uy 
talk of tyranny, and by our diſcourſe and wanton 
exerciſe of ſpeech, prove that we are free, uſe 
our freedom as a cloak of malice or exceſs, Thoſe 
whoſe conduct tends to the deſtruction of the 
good order and harmony cf ſociety, are cer. 
tainly no real friends to it. A ferocious con- 
tempt of rulers, threatens us more with a Td of 
iron, than any evil deſigns, which to appear. 
ance lurk in the heart of our king, or his mi- 
niſters, We may forge our own chains, by 
ſuch misjudged means as ſome uſe, under the 
pretence of preventing oppreſſion. Let who will 
govern us, the % reaſonable we are, the more 
vigour in.government is neceſlary ; yet the more 
vigour is exerciſed, the more alarmed we uſually 
become. | 


D. If thoſe who think the ſtricteſt hand is ne- 


_ ceſlary to govern blacks, would conſider that 


gentle government depends on the virtue of indi- 
viduals, they would be more attentive to the du- 


ties of humanity. When theſe poor creatures 


are made ſlaves by the chance of war, or by mo- 
tives of avarice ; is there no method of rendering 
their lives ſo comfortable, that they may forget 
their own country ? 


F. Totally to forget it, may require much. 


time: they ſometimes rather forget the miſeries 
they ſuffered in their native land, thinking af 
them as light, compared to their preſent capti- 
vity and labour: but there are methods by which 
their lives may be rendered comfortable, 

D. What are they? Pray tell me. 

F. You ſeem much affected with the ſtory of 
the black, from a partiality for bravery, though 
dictated by deſpair, - I will give you a picture of 
humanity, and all its. attendant charms. Ther- 
philus is the ſon of a rich planter, who left him 
two eſtates, one in the Britiſh dominions in Ane 


merica; the other under the Dutch, at Surinam, on 


the river of the Amazons. As a man of ſentiment, 
he applied himſelf to learn the art of governing 
his ſlaves by the force of reaſon and religion. 
1. He obſerved, on their firſt coming, that 
their minds were often overcaſt with a 6 
gloom, which ſometimes led them to the 4 
rate expedient of ſuicide; imagining they ſhow#, 


by 


() On Lord Romney's plantation they are taught the Chriſtian religion, 


. 8 1 ; 


by this means, return again to their ow coun- one of the two great Chriſtian ſacraments, as he 

by. 1 un? 4 is a Chriſtian himſelf, and is happily lord and 
D. Do you mean to heaven? Have they any maſter, he naturally thinks it his duty to make 

notion of a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments his ſlaves acquainted with our divine religion. 


after death? 1: | D. It is amazing there ſhould be any planter 
F. Very ſtrong notions, though mixed with who does not obſerve the ſame rule. | 

groſs ideas; ſuch as a perſonal return to their na= _ F. Not if they were Chri/tians only in name, 
tire land on earth; and that they ſhall enjoy and are apprehenſive they ſhall be, in ſome de- 
their innocent pleaſures, even to their regard for gree, the more reſtrained from exerciſing tyranny, 
a faithful dag. They ſuppoſe a heaven in ſome which I take to be the ſecret cauſes of their neg- 
region that they can compaſs with the eyes of ligence. After baptiſm, this gentleman then 
fleſh and blood: at leaſt one would imagine ſo; proceeds in his noble plan of religion and hu- 
for they were with great difficulty undeceived manity. | 

when told that death would not convey their per- 6. He cauſes them to be inſtructed in the great 
ſons to*their native home. To convince them of outlines of the laws of Chriſt, and the moral pre- 
the abſurdity of the notion which they had enter- cepts which Chriſtianity inculcates ; particularly 


tained, he kept one of their dead bodies, and in the charity which man is conſtandly to ſhew to 


ſhewed it to them in a ſtate of putrefaction. his fellow-creature, no matter what his colour 
D. What impreffions could be made on crea- or ſituation in life may be; every one having a 
tures ſo groſly ignorant? 9 due regard to the ſtation in which, Providence 
F. Gently, my child! You ſhall! hear how hath placed him. In a word, he ſhews by his 
he manages them. conduct, that he is a believer, and requires no- 


2. He buys his ſlaves chiefly in pairs, and ſets thing to be done by others, in reſpect to his great 
them to work in each others ſociety ; conſulting Lord and Maſter, which he does not perform 
their affections, by, inquiring of the young man himſelf, _ £ tan, 
if he likes ſuch a girl; and of her, if ſhe approves 7. As ſoon as he has poſſeſſed them with a 
of the man. 17 10 principle of belief in a Cad, as the ſupreme Au- 
3. The choice being made, they kre married. tber of nature; and allo a Redeemer from jm, in 
according to the form of their own country, in- the perſon of the Mrffiah; the ceremony of mar- 
voking the Power which they imagine preſides riage is again performed among ;thoſe who were 
over the connubial ſtate 5 and promiſing invio- firſt joined. in the manner of their own country. 
Jable fidelity, This they obſerve with a more Thus, as Chri/tians, they make this contract the 
religious care and attention, than is practiſed more ſolemn by the Chriſtian form, and mutual 
among many who aſſume the ſacred name of promiſe of fidelity. - | 
Chriſtians, ; 215008 8. To convince them of his impartial regard 
4. As love ſometimes prompts them to jealouſy, to juſtice, upon any complaint or diſcovery made, 
mn which they give proof of as high ſentiments, by which himſelf, or any other perſon, is injured 
as the politeſt people uſually pretend to; ſo Thee by any of his ſlaves, he appoints a ſelect num- 
ile hears their complaints, and does them ber of them to examine into the merits of the 
julice; but if he diſcovers an-accuſation to be - cauſe, and make their report to him, It is re- 
Il-founded, he puniſhes the accuſer, as an of- markable, that he generally finds it to be fair 
fender againſt the peace of the plantation, and and candid. This is no wonder, when it is 
& doing an injuſtice to another; duly conſidering conſidered, that not being corrupted by the vi- 
te circumſtances, and in what manner the com- cious partialities we contract in, ſociety, they judge 
plainant might be deceived into a falſe opinion, * as the Chriſtian law directs, to eſteem truth as 
D. This is generous as well as Juſt. But what the moſt ſacred thing among men. | 
Funlbments does he inflict on 2 jealous buſ- D. I ſhould not have expected this from theſe 
7 black ſavages. N a 
f. l ſuppofe it is light, and chiefly regards F. Do you imagine that colour of ſkin, ren- 
keonciliation to his wife, i \- ders men leſs ſuſceptible of thoſe noble impreſ, 
* Upon their firſt coming to his plantation, fions, that diſtinguiſh man from the brute that 
| —_ them to be baptized, + Baptiſm being periſhes ? It is education, information, and the 
OL, II, +" * G g . cuſtoms 
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cuſtoms that prevail amongſt men, which create 
the vaſt differences we ſee. LE, 

9. This gentleman entertains a pious and ju- 
dictbus clergyman, who is attentive to the duty 
of inſpiring the minds of the blacks with the no- 
ble ſentiments of the immortality of the ſoul, and a 


fate of rewards and puniſhments after death. 


Theſe poor Africans having their native prejudi- 
ces removed, and being convinced of the great 
truths of Chriſtianity, have the advantage of us, 


who live in ſociety, where our ſpirits are tortured 


with ſuch a variety of hopes and fears with regard 
to the good and evil things of this world, Once 


poſſeſſed of a right notion, they adhere to it, 


and act more like philoſophers and wiſe men, than 
many of the great ones, to whom this world is an 
idol. The moderation of their deſires, joined to 
their ſenſe of gratitude for good treatment, preſerves 
their minds in a ſtate of tranquility, which may 
be an object of envy to many of the moſt proſ- 
perous among the children of this world. They 
no longer tremble when it thunders, but truſt 
in the infinite mercy of the great Lord of the 
univerſe, and his incomprehenſible juſtice; in 
whoſe ſight they are aſſured themſelves are pre- 
cious, ſo long as they do juftice to their maſter, 
and ſhew mercy to each other. So far they will 
find their Chriſtian knowledge agree with the 
religion of nature. That the things of God 
ſhould, in ſome inſtances, be above the reaſon 
of man, can by no means offend their reaſon : 
but when they perceive that the moral precepts of 
Chriſtianity anſwer ſo well to the duties of hu- 
manity, and correſpond ſo exactly with the plan 


"revealed to us; when they behold the example 


of the great Founder of our religion, ſo produc- 
tive of the ſafety and welfare of ſociety; the 
whole hiſtory of the redemption of the world by 
Jeſus Chrift will captivate their minds. The 
inmortal happineſs which he hath promiſed to 
thoſe who ſincerely love God, and obey his com- 
mandments, will become as pleaſing to their 
hopes, as the means will be familiar to their 


_ comprehenſion. : | 
D. They may be happy even in their /avery. 


Would to God all the //24-TIrdians who arrive 
in this ifland, were as good nen as you repreſent 
theſe captzve Africans ! | 

F. Amen, with all my heart! I fear ſome 
of them forget themſelves extremely ; and are as 
eareleſs in the preſervation of their ſouls, as of 
their health and. fortunes. The good maſter, of 


grateful worſhip of their Maker. He requi 


* 


theſe ſlaves does not ſtop with the human 
which he exerciſes in regard to their marriages 
nor in the piety ſhewn by their baptiſm and 4 
ritual inſtruction : he is particularly humane in 
ſeveral other inſtances, ; 

10. According to the laws provided for tip. 
tal offences, if an one forfeits his life, he; 
hanged, as a terror to the reſt; but he new; 
ſcourges his ſlaves, as is practiſed in moſt othe; 
plantations with great ſeverity : and fo far ſym 
their being the leſs manageable, he finds then 
the more peaceful and induſtrious. 

D. He muſt uſe ſome puniſhment for offence; 
not capital. * 

F. Yes: he takes advantage of the common 
experience of mankind. 

11. Confinement, bread and water, and other 
chaſtiſements, which create a ſenſe of ſhame, he 
finds to anſwer much better than the ordinary 
practice of cruelty, which generally hardens the 
heart, and often ſets all at defiante; fo that 
man loſt to a ſenſe of ſhame, by raeans of the 
ſcourge, hardly ever becomes a gopd ſubject, or 
a good man. In a word, he treats his blacks, 
without regard to the colour of their ſkin, 2 
fellow-creatures ; conſidering them as reaſonable 
and accountable beings like himſelf :- and in thi 


he receives a higher gratification by the exerciſe 


of his humanity, than all the boaſted tyranny 
and ſeverity the moſt imperious planter could ever 
deviſe. As a proof of this, I will give you ano- 
ther inſtance, 

12. In general, the planters give their ſaws 
Saturday in the afternoon, and Sunday, to cilti 
vate the land, the produce of which is allotted w 
their own ſupport. He gives them the whole 
day of Saturday, which they find ſufficient; and 
the more, as they work in earneſt, knowing the 
next day is a day of reſt, and devoted to tte 


them to keep it holy, as a perpetual memorial a 
the creation and redemption of mankind. They 
conſtantly attend divine ſervice; and are no ſs 
obſervant of the proper ſeaſons of renewing the 
vows at the altar, as every Chriſtian ought to do 
Religion is of all things the moſt pleaſant to an 
uncorrupted mind; and theſe honeſt Africans 
delight in it. ] 
B. Good heavens ! bow I feel ſhame to 5 
ſelf for my omiſſions; and ſhame on the Ley 
many of our neighbours, who ſeem to 
delight * their duty. E Whit 


e e 


— 
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F. What I tell you, I have from indubitable 
authority (4) 3 and 1 think the reaſon is plain. 
Theſe poor humble Africans are taught; and they 
zelieve. Many of us Europeans are not taught ; 
and many more, on whom ſo much greater light 
has ſhone, by a ſtrange perverſeneſs of will, as if 
this were indulged for the very reaſon of having 
the greater light, wander in darkneſs, becoming 
proud, and having hearts /ifted up; but not to 
heaven. , | | 

D. I fear this is even ſo, though it ſeems to 
be a contradiction. _ | 

F. So it may ſeem; but the fact is, that we 
are very remiſs in doing the will of God, though 
we know it ſo well. 

D. Being ſo taught, and well treated, theſe 
Africans muſt have a moſt ſincere affection for 
their Maſter. 

F. They are not deficient in gratitude, which 
is a natural appendage of religion; for if men are 
conſcious of the vaſt debt they owe to their 
Maker, which can be expreſſed in no manner fo 
properly, as by their attention to ſocial duties, 
and gratitude to ſuperiors for kindneſſes received, 
we muſt not wonder if theſe Africans are ready to 
die for their Maſter. It is not merely for the 
health of their bodies, and the preſervation of 
their ſouls, for which he provides with fo liberal 
a heart and bountiful a hand : 

13. He alſo provides amuſements for them, 
ſuch as they are moſt fond of ; and appoints 
certain hours when they are indulged. He 
knows that human nature is the ſame in maſter 
and ſervant; and that we are naturally fond of 
variety, By making breaks in time, every hour 
has its delight, in action or in reſt. 

D. This is a kindneſs which might win their 
hearts, if all things elſe failed, 

F. As he is obliged to change his abode every 
ix months, his ſlaves lament his departure with 
bleeding hEarts, and give proof of ſuch joy when 
he returns, as is hardly to be credited. Theſe 
People generally ſwim with as much eaſe as they 
walk. When the ſhip that brings him comes to 
anchor, a number of them form a kind of ſtage, 
or deat, and ſwimming off to the ſhip} they in- 
treat the honour of ſwimming with him on their 
backs ; and he thinks proper to truſt them, in 
the exuberance of their joy, to convey him on 


ſhore in their own way, as we ſometimes chair 
a new- elected member of parliament, and carry 
him in triumph to proclaim his virtues, of which 
we know nothing ; and as a token of applauſe 
for kindneſſes he never did, nor perhaps ever 
means to do. | | 

D. Our chairing of members of parliament, 
is a very poor repreſentation of the joy and gra- 
titude of theſe uncorrupted Africans; though, for 
my own part, I ſhould chuſe a real boat: they 
might tow or ſteer it by ſwimming, if they 
pleaſed. I obſerve in the news- papers, that the 
London mob ſometimes take out the horſes, and 
draw the carriage of ſome favourite, who per- 
haps thinks of them no better than of a mob 
ready for any extravagance, for him, or againſt 
him, as may ſuit the humour of the day. 

F. Mobs in England have ſeldom ſuch heart- 
felt, rational ſenſe of a man's virtues, as theſe 
ſlaves entertain of their good maſter. His gene- 
roſity is conſtantly exerciſed. 

14. Such as have lived a certain number of 
years, and behaved uncommonly well, acting 
with great zeal and fidelity, he emancipates ; by 
which they are left to their own choice, whom 
they will ſerve : but they generally remain in his 
ſervice, Thus you ſee how even bond ſlaves, 
bought as ſheep or oxen, may be won to a ſenſe 
of virtue, and rendered happy ; while men born 
to freedom, and boaſting of it, are often re- 
duced, by the force of vice, to a ſtate of miſery. 
The former may live in the delightful contem- 
plation of the ſmiles of virtue, whilſt the latter 
languiſh in the ſervice of fn, whoſe wages they 
receive, 

D. Yet it is but a dreadful ſituation theſe 
poor captives are in, with reſpect to a life of 
labour. The love of liberty ſeems to be one of 
our natural affections: and the better theſe are, 
the more we abhor thoſe reſtraints which have 
the appearance of tyranny. 

F. Your obſervation is very juſt : but you ſee 
the affairs of this world are ſo conſtituted, that 
obedience to lawful commands, is the beſt tri- 
bute we can offer to liberty: and cuſtom not 
only renders labour ſweet, when not exacted 
with ſeverity, to injure health ; but the bulk of 
mankind would be miſerable, if they were not 


perpetually employed; except when nature claims 


relief 


(«) Iam well aſſured, from the teſtimony of a gentleman of great veracity, that the truth is almoſt Literally 


V1 haye related it, 
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relief by ret, Thus labour and reſt arm to 
comprehend the hiſtory of life. For when ſick- 
neſs or old age comes on, ſo that we cannot 
labour, what is ſo pleaſant as ſleep; or what is 
there reſembles death ſo much ? 


D. You ſay they have their hours of 8 


ſion, which correſpond with the amuſements that 
make breaks in time, in the lives of thoſe who 
live in the higheſt affluence. Upon the whole, 
I never could comprehend till now, how traffic 
in our own ſpecies could be reconciled,. either to 
religion or humanity ; and as to liberty, it is ſet 
at the fartheſt diſtance from it. 

F. Whether it be warrantable or not, you 
may ſee how maſter and vaſſal acting in their 
reſpective ſtations, with conſiſtency as accountable 
beings, may excel all the fine-ſpun ſyſtems of liberty 
that ever exiſted, but as theſe are ſupported upon 
7rinciples of humanity. Let laws be what they 
Wall, you may readily comprehend, that liberty 
is never /afe, but where virtue is in her alliance. 
T beophilus, with as much power as moſt mo- 
narchs dare exerciſe, acts with all the lenity 
and gentleneſs of the mildeſt ſovereign, reſtrained 
by the moſt ſalutary laws, and a juſt ſenſe of the 
duties of religion and humanity. 


D. How much ſuperior muſt his joys be, to 


the pleaſures of thoſe who give themſelves up 
to the dictates of cruelty or Prices or any paſſion 
that is offenſive to humanity ! 

F. T hoſe who are conſcious of cruelty, muſt 
be equally perſuaded that they are hated : and 
you may be aſſured, that the more T heophilus 
ſecs himſelf beloved, the more inclined he is to 


deſerve the love of his dependants ; and the plea- 


{ure which dw.lls in his breaſt, mult be & perpe- 
tual feaſt to him. I am told he lays out a con- 
&Jerable part of the produce of his eſtate, in 
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providing conveniences for thoſe who work ; it: 
and the more conveniences there are, the mon 


work they perform, and with ſo much the great 
eaſe, Virtue thus becomes her own rewarder in 


this world; for he is actually ſo much the 7:4, 


man. But the conſcious rectitude of his will, i 
incomparably ſuperior in his eſteem, to the nun. 
ber of thouſands, for which he could ſell his 
eſtates, He remembers his end; reſlecting that if 
he does not part with his plantations, they wil 
part with him; and that his ſincerity towards 
God, and his neighbour, will avail him on 
That day, when the, hearts of all men will be laid 
open, and his works tried by an unerring Fu, 
whether he has done to other men, as he wild 
they ſhould do unto him. Thus far endeayouring 
to fulhl the law and the prophets, Theophilu 
waits for the ſentence, by which he is to ſtand 
or fall for ever, in. that region where the whole 
race of mankind are appointed to meet, 

D. He acts, in every reſpect, as a righteous 
man ; for whom we might dare to die. Iam 
delighted with his character: it gives me the 
cleareſt notion how pleafure may be found even 
in bondage. I perceive how a virtuous captive, 
whoſe lot it is to labour, and a pious maſter 
under whom he lives, may mutually contribute 
to each other's proſperity, and the felicity which 
all men are born to, when they diſcharge their * 
duty. 

F. This planter gives a noble example to us 
farmers, and all others who earn their bread by 
the cultivation of the earth, and the produce ot 
it, that every face may ſmile even when the [ky 
lowers, or threatens a thunder-ſtorm, Such is 
the force of humanity upon the native generolity 
of the ſoul ! 


T he love of money the root of many evils. The flory of Inkle and Varico. A reformation of the ie 


trade recommended, as an object of civil liberty. 


The character of merchants. Trade rig hy 


diftinguiſbed pradudtive of the bagpineſs of mankind. Commerce claſſed under the denominations J 


the liberal, the prodigal, and tyrannical. 


D. THE ſtory of the generous, REY "IO T be- 
| ophilus, has made the deepeſt impreſſion 


en my mind. 
1 


Gain ill applied productive of miſery. 
time and wealth to. promote the great ends of life. 


The true 1ſ J 


F. He is a glorious example to pl 2 
owners of plantations, They may all do = 
if they pleaſe, If they would renounce 2 
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,art of their profits for a'time, the loſs would be 


abundantly recompenſed. As it may be more 


eaſy to accompliſh a reformation, than totally to 
deſtroy the flave trade, the conduct of Theophilus 


ſeems to deſerve great attention, on the heavenly 
principles of humanity, An 

D. Slave-trade ! A very proper teygp indeed, 
for us who deal in liberty, and eſteem it the 
choiceſt of all commodities, 

F. Ay, Mary : yet many good men hold their 
own ſpecies in bondage.” As long as the Africans 


ſhall be induced to buy them for the fake of gain. 

D. This flave-trade can never improve our 
notions of liberty. It brings to my remembrance 
a tale now grown old ; but not the leſs to the 
purpoſe, 

F. Do you mean [nkle and Yarico? I forget 
the*particulars of That ſtory. 

D. Inkle was going to Weſt-India, but the 
ſhip being in diſtreſs for Proviſions, put into a 
creek, on the main land of America, in hopes of 
finding ſuccour. The boat's crew, accompanied 
by Inte, went on ſhore, and unadviſedly marched 
ſo far into the country, they were intercepted by 
a party of Indians, who attacked and ſlew the ma- 
jor part of them. ſ{nkle eſcaped, and wandered 
into the woods, where a young Indian maid of 
diltinction among thoſe people, happened to find 
him forlorn, reſting himſelf on a bank, after 
much danger and fatigue. Zzile was handſome, 
and ſo was the girl : they ſoon became enamoured 
of each other, and lived ſecretly together. She 
found the means of his ſupport; and by a thou- 
land acts of tenderneſs, and anxious ſolicitude 
lor his fafety, kept him concealed in the woods. 
nile having inſtructed her to keep a look out, 
ter ſome months had paſt, ſhe eſpied a ſhip- on 
the coaſt ; to which ſhe made a ſignal, and by the 
kindneſs of the night, herſelf and Intl were 
conducted on board. When Inde landed at 
Barbagees, forgetting all his obligations to Ya- 
"i, he ſold her to a planter, The poor girl en- 
&voured to excite his commiſeration, by de- 
Caring herſelf with child by him; but he made 
"0 other ufe of this information, than to raiſe 
2 of her. Thus this trafficking merchant 

ated the moſt ſacred obligations towards the 

ect to wh 

Whom he w: 


will ſell each other, and we can gain, I fear we 


warned you againſt truſting to genero/ity, This 
young man remembered only what ſuited his 
worldly intereſt, and purſuit of gain. I recolle& 
that the ſtory ſays, he had promiſed her many 
fine things, in return for her kindneſs ; and 
among the reſt, that in his country, ſhe ſhould 
ride in a houſe drawn by horſes, protected from 
all the inclemency of the ſkies ; meaning, that 
ſhe ſhould ride in a coach. In the warmth of 
his blood, or the terrors of his condition, he im- 
poſed on the credulity of an unſuſpeCting girl, 
who had no idea of falſehood from one ſhe pre- 
ſerved from death. 

D. We muſt ſuppoſe that he was a mean, low 
fellow, or he would have exprefled his high ſenſe 
of obligation by marrying her; or by finding 2 
man ſhe approved as a good huſband. 

F. Or at leaſt have returned her home with 
the richeſt preſents his fortune could furniſh ; 
but he acted as one of thoſe lovers of liberty, who 
do what they pleaſe for themſelves, but in reality 
are tyrants, and monſters of ingratitude. 

D. Such a hard-hearted fellow might have talked 
of liberty, and ſold his father into bondage. 

F. He eftimated right and wrong by profit and 
loſs. Trade, in generous hands, often enlarges 
and civilizes the mind ; but in this, as in other 
reſpects, if the foil be not properly cultivated, 
it will bring forth the rank weeds of every 
vice, which can corrupt the mind. Money, my 
child, is the root of all evil. The love of it has 
ſtrange” effects, on different perſons, and on the 
ſame perſon under different circumſtances. It 
breaks bars and gates of iron ; ſets relations at 
variance; deſtroys friendſhips ; creates treachery ; 
occaſions thefts and murders : it hugs ingratitude 
in its boſom ; it makes the poor diſcontented with 
the neceſlaries of life, and the rich covetous. It 
is at enmity with generoſity, and would unhinge 
the whole frame of nature to gratify itſelf ; 


alienating the mind from heaven, and confound- 


ing the peace of the earth. I have lived long 
enough to ſee even the aged, on the verge of 
eternity, do ſtrange things for the ſake of mo- 
ney. And if we trace evils to their ſource, we 
ſhall find this love ſinks much deeper in moſt hu- 
man affairs, than you who are young, and walk 
in the ſimple path of nature can believe, even 
upon the ſtrongeſt evidence. The cruel ſale of 
the generous Indian girl; or the cruel, though 
deſerved death of the brave African: whence do 


you conceive they derive their ſource ? | | 
D. From. 
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D. From the love of money, and the deſire of 
gain: But all merchants are not ſuch kind of 
men. | : p * 
F. By no means: I have met amongſt them 
ſome of the moſt generous of mankind. They 


are hoſpitable: they commiſerate the misfortunes 


of others with a princely liberality, beyond what 


is generally found amongſt other men. They 
are emphatically ſtiled the“ honourable of the 
earth,” in alluſion to the benefit they are of in 
promoting induſtry, in exchanging the produce 


of different countries, and in moſt kinds of trade, 


promoting the common benefit, But gain in all 
ages has been apt to divert the mind from nobler 
objects. It is not peculiar to merchants ; for 
though gain makes up a part of their occupation, 
they may be the leſs tempted to do wrong things 
for the ſake of it, than moſt other perſons. 
Trade is become an idol. What ſhall we ſay 
when nations avow the cauſe of their wars to 
be trade; and for the ſake of gain, often con- 
tend in bloody combat ? | 

D. May it not be for the right of communi- 


cating the bounties of Providence to the reſt of 
the world ? 


F. Your conſtruction is charitable : I wiſh 


the conduct of mankind were founded on ſo ge- 
nerous a principle, What has created wars be- 
tween us and Spain and France, but gain? Clan- 
deſtine trade, and encroachments for the ſake of 
gain, have generally laid the foundation of our 
wars. See us travel over the vaſt ocean into 
Zaſi-India for gain. And if moderate gain could 
have contented us, and other nations, ſo many 
Indian fields had not been laid waſte ; nor fo 
many thouſand Indians ſlaughtered in battle. Aſk 
a candid Spaniard concerning the conduct of his 
nation in South America, if it was not the deſire 
of gain which prompted it to wage an unpro- 
voked war, and tell an honeſt Mexican, who 
never heard of the name of Chriſt, if you do 
not worſhip the croſs, I will kill you ;” or what 
is worſe, find a reaſon to kill him for not wor- 
ſhipping it, without his being inſtructed in what 
it means. 

D. I make no doubt but that monſtrous 
cruelties have been, in all ages, committed for 
the love of gain; but trade cannot be the only 
cauſe of war. 

F. The cauſe is in the corruption of the hearts 
of men. Trade produces wealth, and wealth 
produces power. Power is often employed for 


miſchievous purpoſes. A powerful neighbou. 
ing ſtate, hardly ever fails of alarming one part 
of a nation, or exciting the avarice of another, 
Thus mankind make or ſeek occaſions for wat. 
Gain has a deluſive property to make men think 
that happineſs conſiſts in the abundance they 
poſſeſs. To judge from what we ſee, how fey 
prefer their neighbour to themſelves, agreeably 
to our religion! How few are contented with 
that portion of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of 
life they enjoy! What arts and contrivan, 
tricks, and wiolences are employed to get my, 
Inſtead of bringing their deſires to the ſtandard 
of their fortunes, they languiſh for the means of 
gratifying their deſires at all hazards, Noy, 
Mary, combine theſe, and many other cauſes, 
and you will find they have their root in the 
corruption of the heart, drawing a dark veil over 
the fair face of mutual love and humanity ! Many, 
pride, and pleaſure engroſs the ſouls of numbers 
of poor mortals. Pride and luxury, the atten- 
dants of great gain, often create great hardneſs if 
heart. Thoſe who are buſy in the gratification 
of their fancy or appetites, can find but little 
time for any thing beſides. Nature is our truf 
friend, and ſafe/t guide, in moſt caſes ; but ſheis 
neglected for the very reaſon that ſhe ought to be 
eſteemed, that ſhe diſdains ſuperfluous things: (he 
is eaſily ſatisfied: the redundance which gre 
gain furniſheth, ſerves chiefly to make the leß 
equal diſtribution of the bounties of heaven. |t 
is remarkable in all countries, that the more ex- 
travagant one part of the people are, the mote 
miſerable the other becomes. | 

D. Trade ſeems to be one of the greateſt ene 
mies, or the beſt friends, to mankind, according 
as the gains acquired by it are uſed, 

F. True: for money is the inſtrument of 
virtue as well as vice. How often it adminiſten 
to the luſt of the eye, and the pride of life, ic fe 
ſecret to the moſt ignorant and ſtupid of mankind 
Yet this is more eaſy to imagine than deſcribe 
It is the buſineſs of every individual, to take cue 
that his own gain ſhall not be devoted to worldly 
pleaſures, to the injury of thoſe manly virtues 
which grace and adorn human nature. A F 
have increaſed in real and reputed riches, we hoſe 
ſcen the greater coſt beſtowed upon oui wn 
and the greater negle& of thoſe habits and 
dowments of ſoul, which conſtitute the 
lences of our nature. If wealth divers my 
ſuch purſuits as are maſt worthy of ou hat 
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had we not much better be without it? If we 
defire to live to a good old age, and to reflect on 
the events of life paſt, the actions of our youth 
muſt be ſuch as will afford us pleaſure to reflect 
on, If we employ our money to no better pur- 
poſe than the ſplendour of dreſs ; the voluptuouſ- 
neſs of the table; expenſroe amuſements, - and the 
affe tation of faſhron and gaiety, we may live to 
curſe the hour that our gains furniſhed the means 
of ſuch gratifications. The fault is not in the 
gain, but in us who miſuſed it; but I ſee no 
reaſon to prize that ſo highly, which ſo often 
proves a ſnare. We do not uſually call That a 
proſperous gale, which drives our veſſel upon a 
rock. Which do you think the leaſt evil, to 
flarve for want, or be ſurfeited with abundance 4 
The firſt may happen in the ordinary courſe of 
Providence, and we may die as the favourites of 
heaven ; but the laſt loads the ſoul with ſo much 
uilt. : 
: D. Would you infer from hence, that we 
have tao much trade; and that our gain ſerves only 
to make us the more riotous and expenſive ? 

F. That part of trade which weakens our 
minds, and makes us flaves to our appetites and 
fancies, is not good. As the world is conſtituted, 
we muſt have trade to furniſh the means of de- 
tence, and to exchange ſome commodities for 
that purpoſe ; but the preſent plan by no means 
produces the happineſs which we ought to aſpire 
at, as men and Chriſtians, as well as ſubjects. 
We court trade for the ſafety which it is ſup- 
poſed to furniſh ; but when it corrupts the heart, 
and vitiates the manners, fows the ſeeds of diſ- 
cord, proſtitutes our honour, or diverts us from 
generous, manly purſuits, and the true love of 
our country, then it becomes dangerous. 

D. We can do but little evil, as we have but 
a ſmall ſhare of the gain, | 
F. It is our part more immediately to make up 
m temperance and tranquility, what we are deficient 
in with reſpect to worldly goods; that we may 
obey thoſe righteous laws, for our obedience to 
which eternal happineſs is promiſed. If mankind 
were fully poſſeſſed of a firm belief and confidence 
in the immortality of the ſoul, they might live 
and die, not only in freedom from the anxiety 
they now ſuffer, but enjoy the pleaſure of think- 
us what they may be, when put in poſſeſſion of 
the glorics of the life to come. 

D.1 clearly comprehend, that were we to di- 
8 wandering footſteps right, and mark the 

ugs Which miſlead the multitude who do evil, 


whatever divine Providence might appoint, in 
regard to this world, we ſhould all be happy, in 
the glorious proſpects of the life to come.— 
But do you conſider trade as good in no other 
view, than as adminiſtering to the mutual 
real wants of mankind, or ſimply as the means 
of defence ? 

F. I might anſwer directly in the affirmative : 
at the ſame time I grant that it is difficult to 
draw the line between ſome kinds of wants, and 
ſeveral articles of convenience, which render 


life more pleaſing; and no leſs to diſtinguiſh ſome- 


conveniences from ornaments, The fear which 
nations are in of each other, prompts them to do 
many unwarrantable things. . But of this we 
may be ſure, that whatever ſerves as a pander to 
inordinate affeftions, and corrupts the heart, or 
creates miſery to our own. ſpecies, and even to 
brutes : whatever exceeds the bounds which vir- 
tue preſcribes, and the true excellency of our na- 
ture will warrant, is thrown into the ſcale of 
vice, and in the iſſue will weigh down the ſoul 
with miſery, To appearance, trade ſoftens the 


ruder manners of mankind ; but in its preſent 


ſtate, it frequently defaces the charming features, 
and native complexion of virtue. You fee in 
the character of Intle, how his ſou! was devoted 
to gain, even to eraze all that was good and great 
in human nature. He was mercenary, ungrateful, 
and treacherous, The true generolity of the ſoul 
of man, was obliterated in him. 

D. He was a ſingular inſtance of inbumanity. 
He would not have underſtood your doctrine, if 
you had preached it to him. Thoſe only who 
conſider their latter end, and live in hopes of a 
better life than this, are deeply penetrated with. 
a conviction, that to gain the world, and hazard 
their ſouls, is of all bargains the worſt a man 
can make; but trade is a comprehenſive word: 
Are there not many diſtinCtions in it ? 5 

F. More than I am able to mark out. There 
are three in a moral and political view, which L 
call the liberal, the prodigal, and the tyrannical. 
The firſt I conſider as highly beneficial to man- 
kind, ſuppoſing it to conſiſt in the encourage- 
ment of huſbandmen, manufucturers and mechanics, 
who provide food and raiment, with the necęſſaries, 
and I will add, the conveniences of life. Theſe 
being univerſally diffuſed by the force of traffick, 
would raiſe every human creature above miſery, 
and probably render them as happy as their pe- 
culiar ſituations will admit. The ſecond * 
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Claſs of trade, I conſider as furniſhing the vani- 
ties and ornamental parts of life. This depends 
on fancy, which having no bounds, mult often 
produce miſery, os 26M 

D. Surely ſome ornaments are innocent. 

F. Ves: when they do not create pride. Some 
are uſeful to diſtinguiſh the different claſſes, of 
which a well- regulated community is compoſed ; 
but you may obſerve, that with reſpect to dreſs, 
we are apt to confound this diſtinction, and 
make money the only meaſure ; which is one rea- 
ſon why we are ſo extravagantly eager after it, 
as if it could put the learned and the ignorant, 
the woiſe and the fool, upon a level. 

D. What is the third flage you mention ? 

F. It is of the nature of war, when we graſp 
at more than we can obtain without violence, of 
which the //ave-trage is one inſtance, and all 
clandeſtine trades, which create quarrels between 
nations. In every view, gain 1s the primary 
object; but our eagerneſs after it, often does 


miſchief. 


D. The common rule of judging is, if I pro- 


fit by what I ſell, and another by what he buys 
of me, and our neceſſities and conveniences are 
provided for, in both caſes, ſuch trade muſt be 
beneficial, 

F. This doth not follow; for then you would 
make gain the only meaſure ; whereas the true 
rule is the health, the peace, the comfort, the 
convenience, and the promotion of the virtue of 
mankind. I am ſpeaking of that height to which 
things are carried, ſo as often to deſtroy health, 
injure morals, violate freedom, and totally change 
the complexion and youthful vigour of That 
traffic, which promotes the happineſs of man- 
kind. You can eaſily conceive, that we had 
better be without any article of trade, which 
either from its nature, or too great extent, nou- 
riſhes corrupt deſires, and inflames the fancy 
with wandering inclinations. 

D. Methinks you do not talk like a man of 
the world. Trade is in every ones mouth ; and 
if induſtry promotes virtue, and trade promotes 


induſtry, is not trade one of the beſt things in 


the world ? 

F. You imagine yourſelf an able caſuiſt. I do 
not talk of trade, as a man of the world, nor with 
to be ſuch a man ; but if there were no world but 
this, I ſhould be apprehenſive my country might 
be diſtrefſed for want of diſtinguiſhing what is 
truly beneficial, from the injurious kind, and the 


moderation from the exceſs. It is true we ſpe; 
of trade in general, as the Iſraelites of old might 
do of their golden calf : but they miſtook the tro 
object of their worſhip, and were prievouſ 

puniſhed for their folly and perverſeneſs. © If the 
time and labour now employed in trade which 

anſwers no other end than to promote prodigalit 
in expence, and luxurious indulgences, were de. 
voted to the culture of the earth, now untilled; 
to the rebuilding hundreds of decayed temples of 
God, and thouſands of wretched huts, where peg. | 
ple live and die, diſtreſſed for want of room to 
breathe in: if clothing were provided for numbers 
who are half naked, and every face wore the 
ſmiles of comfort, would it not be much happier 
for us? If more time and labour were employed 
in the inſtruction of our children, would vie 
abound, or immorality erect its ſtandard fo high, 
as it now does? All things have their bounds, 
The glory and ſtability of nations conſiſt not in 
ſplendid appearances, but in good order, diſciplin, 
peace, plenty, and univerſal comfort. Our fit 
object is, that there ſhould be u miſery, which 
we can poſſibly prevent. Do we find that thoſe 
who are moſt diſtinguiſhed for their wealth, male 
a ſuitable return to their country? They nuf 


pay their taxes in proportion to what they ſpend: 


but this does. not remedy the moral or political 
evils we labour under. You will ſee, where you 
are going, in the centre of trade, and the very 
heart of the Britiſb empire, ſo much poverty, via, 
and miſery, as will ſhock you extremely. I with 
to ſee trade rendered more ſubſervient to pul- 
tion, piety, peace, and contentment ; or in other 
words, improvements in moral virtue and internal 
ſtrength. Our indulgences now render us for- 
getful of what we owe to ourſelves as moral 
agents and devotees to liberty, As creature 
born to a ſtate of happineſs after death, we Wan- 
der out of the true path of life. Should not we 
appear in a much higher point of view in the 
eyes of each other, if we made ſomewhat | 
parade and flutter in the vanities of this en 
world, which is vaniſhing from us, and be more 


attentive to the /z/2 to come, making That which 


the great Author of nature intended for our a 
to be really g:o0d, and not by our perverſe „ 
rendering it an inſtrument of evil? If the * 
our being is to act as flewards to diſpenſe 
bounties of heaven, let not ſuch bounties be 

in tinſel ſhew, or the intemperance of 
luxury. Let us act a conſiſtent part . 5. You 
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D. You convert your politics into religion. 

. True politics cannot ſubſiſt without reli- 
ion, What is a man who has no religion ? If 
God hhould be in all our thoughts; if this tran- 

feent ſcene is a trial for future rewards, let us not 
1ofe them | let us not forget the main object for 
which our exiſtence was given. 

D. You believe then that we think ſo much 
of trade, as to be rendered leſs religious than we 
might be. I have hitherto underſtood that com- 
merce civilizes mankind. | | 

F. Poverty makes people humble, and riches 
renders them proud rather than civilized. 

D. With reſpe& to the iniquitous part of 
buying and ſelling, ſhewn by lying and deceit, 
| am told the guakers, who are chiefly employed 
in trade, do not quibble in making bargains. 
« The price is ſo much; thou mayeſt take it, if 
thou likeſt it.“ 

F. Whether this be ſtrictly true of thoſe peo- 
ple in every caſe, is a queſtion I.cannot deter- 
mine. I believe they are more cautious than 
moſt other Chri/tians : and ſo far I think they are 
to be honoured, I alſo believe that trade civilizes, 

but not that it renders people moral. We learn 
to love thoſe by whom we gain; though in fact 


this is /oving the gain, and nct our fellow-crea- 
tures. 

D. Do we not uſually think of trade and li- 
berty, as if we could enjoy neither ſingly with- 
out the other? 

F. This is a vulgar opinion; and ſo far from 
being true, that every kind of trade which hurts 
our morals, wounds our liberty. What think you 
of the /lave-trade ? Does this promote liberty? 
If gain is the object of the moſt part of our con- 
tentions, there is no other reaſon for tacking 
trade and liberty together, than that property is 
rendered ſacred by freedom; and that a free peo- 
ple are neceſſarily leſs ſhackled, with reſpect to 
the free objects of their purſuit. Let the world go 
as it may, let you and I, Mary, lay up our trea- 
ſures in heaven, where neither Meth nor ru/? 
doth corrupt, nor thieves break through and ſteal :” 
and if our preſent gain ſupports our lives in com- 
fort, let us think it“ more honourable nt 10 
have, and yet deſerve, than to have, and not de- 
ſerve:” Whilſt we do our beſt to promote the 
happineſs of our fellow-creatures, and our coun- 
try, by indiſtry in our calling, we need not fear 
but that in the iſſue we alſo ſhall be happy. 


COM ERS AESLON: Ix: 


The inpelitic and injurious effetts of unneceſſary complaints. The dependence of liberty on virtue. 


inſeparably united. 


D. Y OU have given me ſuch impreſſions of 
the danger of an inordinate love of gain, 
condition the more comfortable from 
not having any ſtrong temptation to it. 

F. To be contented with moderate enjoy- 
ments, and neceſſary things, is one of the firſt 


feel m 


ho has promiſed us eternal happineſs. 

þ Whether it be for want of money, or diſtruſt 

ak: ſhould be loſt, moſt people com- 
o they find a pleaſure in complaining 
One would imagine they did ; for truly I 


N 
3 not pleaſed when they have nothing 


ſons taught us by our great Lord and Maſter, . 


Subordination eſſential to liberty, and the peace and ſecurity of the nate. Religion requires caution in | 
Gndemning men in authority. No argument in favour of deſpotic power admiſſible. Tu/tice ard liberty 


to be diſpleaſed with. Sometimes the humour 
runs ſo high, one might imagine we were all un- 
done. If we did not know it to be the cuſton 
of our country, to entertain each other in this 
extraordinary manner, it would give one very 
diſadvantageous impreſſions of our ſituation. And 
you may be aſſured that it rather creates real 
grievances, in addition to evils which are unavord- 
able, than removes them. Nor is it lets obvious, 
that thoſe who try to obtain redreſs by mEans 
which are unreaſonable or turbulent, bring on 
the very evils they pretend to avoid, I have 
been witneſs to many complaints made without 


Hh | reaſon. 
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reaſon, and remon/irances calculated to diſquiet or 
overturn the flate, We can hardly diſturb the 


peace, without wounding the laws, nor wound Jul, to prevent the abuſe of power, and to ſhis 


the laws, without aiming a blow at the {fe of 
liberty. Laws are to liberty, what blood. is to 
the natural body. We may as well ſtop the 
courſe of blood in our veins, as wreſt the laws 
to a wrong meaning, and ſet liberty at variance 
with herſelf, Liberty muſt not be uſed roughly. 
Thoſe who under a pretence of love for her, 
treat her as if ſhe were a common proſtitute, mak- 
ing her ſubſervient to their private gratifications, 
may expect to feel the weight of her reſentments. 
I have lived to ſee the bolde/? pretences to law, ſet 
up in oppoſition to the plaine/t dictates of juſtice : 
and common-ſenſe overturned by clameur, while 
the ſecurity of life, was expoſed to a lawleſs mob: 
but it did net left long ! a 

D. Thoſe muſt have been bad times / 

F. So I thought, though many called them 
glorious days of liberty. You muſt be ſenſible that 
there are many amongſt us, who are fooliſh, and 
others wicked, The laws, as I have told you, 
are made conformable to right reaſon, and the 
experience of men and things, for our mutual 
ſafety; and reaſon and experience muſt be our 
guides in the con/irudtion of them; and not the 
ſpirit of turbulent times. 

D. The more peaceable we are, the nearer 
we ſhall be to our happineſs. 

F. It is fit we ſhould watch the rights of each 
other, to prevent miſchief ; and obſerve the laws, 
that we may reap the happy fruits of peace and 
ſafety. This is all that /iberty can do. It cannot 
work miracles, 

D. But when falſe and hurtful ſteps are taken 
by ourſelves, if we do not complain, how are 
they to be red1fied © 

F. In what manner are falſe ſteps in private 
life rectified? Experience teaches us how to be- 
have. Good men are fair and candid — they 
treat others with candour ; knowing that at beſt 
we are imperfect beings — they appeal to reaſon 
as a guide — they uſe legal meaſures; knowing 
that party rage plunges all fides into difficulties — 
they ſee things as they are, and endeavour to. ac- 
commodate them to the ſeveral intereſts con- 


cerned — they conſider that the inclination of 


mankind to wickedneſs is ſuch, that many de- 
light in the diſgrace of others, though them- 
ſelves ſuffer by it. Thus they curb the pride of 
thoſe who would triumph in a capacity of 'ag- 


to be morally impoſſible to do without ſuch 


gravating the ealamities of their neighbours, At 
the ſame time, they find it neceſſary to be wa. 


themſelves from oppreſſion, whether it ſhall hap- 
pen to come from the commoner or the ld, the 
peaſant or the prince. No man was ever 3 l. 
rant, but through the means of the flattery of / 
cophants; and the proſtitution of common bo. 
neſty and courage, to the vileſt purpoſes, Y« 
diſcontent which is not juſt, but contrary to tru 
and candour, ſtrikes at the vitals of government, 
and undermines the foundation on which liberty 
15 built, | | | 
D. How are common mortals to diſtinguiſh in 
critical caſes ? | 
F. It generally coſts more pains to miſtake, 
than to diſcover the true line of duty. Good and 
bad things are ſo blended in the world it ſome. 
times requires age and experience to diſcover the 
truth, and form right notions : Power, in this 
trading country, is the companion of ride; 
Many are rich; and conſequently power is di 
vided, and become in a great meaſure a ſecurity 
to liberty. If this diviſion occaſionally create 
ſome confuſion, from a preſumption in the wealthy, 
that they have a title to take the reins of go- 
vernment into their own hands; it ſerves at leit 
for one to check the other. From the nature of 
our government, we are ſubject to be miſled by 
fearing without reaſon, as well as by truſting 
wantonly, If our manners do not keep pace 
with the true ſpirit of our government, the ge- 
nerous uprightneſs of liberty may ſink into la- 
neſs ; and both governors and governed be reduced 
to the ſame bad ſituation. There muſt be condur 
and uprightneſs on both ſides. Would you trea 
a miniſter of fate with ſcurrilous language, fr 
not doing That which you do not chuſe to trul 
him with the power of doing? Yet, from tit 
nature of our government, this caſe often hap 
pens. Give him the power that is occaſional) 
neceſſary, then you will cry out, that he wii! nat 
a bad uſe of it, 
D. We muſt then occaſionally ſuffer (ow 
inconveniences, t 
F. Let a miniſter have ever ſo much wiſdom, 
you will hear many cry out againſt the ver " 
of a miniſter, or leading man, though it {es 


officer: but he muſt take care not to 7 
D. If fears and jealouſies deprive us 0 1 
advantages which we might enjoy, and ay | 
I, 
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ſuch fears and jealouſies, liberty may be the more 
eaſily invaded z then we ſhall always ſuffer in 
reality or imagination — | 
F, Till in general we become more virtuous. 
In the mean while, government muſt be carried 
on. We may talk and rehne; but it is not 
in the nature of men to enjoy all the benefits of 
likerty, which good or bad minds may repreſent ; 
for men are not good enough for complete happi- 
neſs, Every one expects virtue from another, 
though he does not practiſe it h7mpelf; and there- 
fore challenges more than reaſon can Juſtify. 
Few things are ſo foul or fair as they are repre- 
ſented. The greater part of us contract ſome 
bias; and either diminiſh or magnify evils : and 
prejudices in politics are amazing things, As you 
grow in years and experience, you will find it 
lo; therefore take up no opinion raſbly: Knowing 
that to condemn is our national infirmity, and to 
abuſe each other, a common practice ; but it 
ſtains our national character. As a Chriſtian, as 
well as a ſubject, you cannot be too cautious 
how you expreſs yourſelf, If we are anſwerable 
for every idle word, ſurely idle words againſt the 
ſlate, or againſt men in authority, are to be an- 
(wered for at the tribunal of the great Judge of 
the world. To diſtinguiſh libertiniſin from liberty, 
is no vulgar taſæ; but it is the duty of every 
ſubject to learn the diſtinction: Religion and li- 
berty require this at our hands. You will hear 
much nonſenſe talked in the world ; and there- 
fore you mult learn to ſmile at what is goed; and 
ſnake your head at what is reported as evil; fill 
aking this comprehenſive queſtion, ** Are you 
ſure you under/tand your ſubjeft ?” Rather doubt, 
than wade out of your depth; and leave your 
companions in the enjoyment of their imaginary 
trumps, rather than aggravate your ſins by any 
juſt accuſations, This will give your mind a 
claritable frame, and ſtrengthen your judgment. 
You have lived long enough to know, that let 
Wo will govern us, they are generally ſaid to be 
te men, who are the leaſt fit to be trufted ; con- 


kquently we ſhould truſt nobody, and have 19 go- 
Vernment, | 


D. This is a natural concluſion : but 1 pre- 

de there are times when people's minds are 

. and that there is no danger. I am ſure the 

A your advice is good; and that our 

aa ?aChes us many things with regard to 
ment which we do not obſerve. 

We are apt to talk more according to the 


ſu 


humour of the day, than the rea] evils of it, If 
we are not ſucceſsful in war; or if any great po- 
litical queſtion be agitated, it is our cuſtom to 
abuſe miniſters of ſtate, in the ſame manner as it 
is the cuſtom of the Turks to ſtrangle theirs. 
Every nation has its humour: to complain capri- 
ciouſly, is ours. This is the conſequence of abuſ- 
ing the liberty we enjoy. We talk of what we 
do, and rather than give up our pretenſions to 
politics, we alſo talk of what we do nat under- 
ſtand. 

D. Government comes from God ; and therefore 
we ſhould be more cautious. 

F. He is the great Governor, as well as the 

Creator of the world ; and therefore ſome think, 
that the power of earthly ſovereigns ſhould be like 
his, unlimited: but this is a vain and wicked con- 
ceit ; becauſe the goodneſs and juſtice of men 
cannot poſſibly be like That of the Aimigity. 
To reaſon from fa#s : if we conſider the ſervile 
ſtate into which mankind are ſunk over a great 
part of the earth, particularly in Aa and Africa, 
the arguments for deſpotic power.wear a hideous 
countenance, and are totally inadmiſſible. Fear 
is one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions in the human 
breaſt : extinguiſh this in any man, and what 
muſt follow : — that he may do what he pleaſes 
without puniſhment? This is the caſe when 
people reſign themſelves up to the rule and guid- 
ance of one man, though he be 2 mon/ler in hu- 
man ſhape. 

D. I ſee the danger of refigning ourſelves im- 
plicitly, as I do of complaining wantonly, leſt we 
be puniſhed, as the nations of old have been. 

F. The hiſtory of mankind, particularly of 
the Fews, furniſhes abundant proof how the 
Almighty reſents a perverſe conduct. Where 
power is lodged, reſpect is due to the perſon in 
whom it is veſted : and not to do juſtice to our 
rulers, is in effect doing injuſtice to ourſelves. 
Our liberty is ſo well ſecured, it may ſtand the 
ſhocks and changes of time; but if the whole na- 
tion were depraved, it could not be ruled without 
a rod of iron. The virtuous and the quiet now 
ſave the vicious and unjuſt. In general we com- 
plain of the want of national virtue; but there 
are many among us, who, if it were neceſlary to 
call them forth in defence of liberty, would de- 
vote to it every drop of blood in their veins, 

D. Some of us ſeem to miſtake their own hu- 
mour for liberty. 

F. To entertain a true ſenſe of liberty, we 

H h 2 ſhould 


ſhould conſider what we owe to juſtice, as com- 
prehending the duties of humanity. Juſtice and 

. liberty are ſuch united friends, all the powers on 
earth cannot ſeparate them : they combine in. 
defence of the rights of mankind : Heaven has 
ordained this union, and they will live and die 
together. Aſk your own heart if you act ju/tly, 
in all your ſeveral relations, in order to know if. 
you behave reſpectfully to liberty. 


tribute of man. 

F. No: nor perfect liberty his condition | 
There is perfect liberty in the ſervice of God, but 
in this, we are always defective; and though 
perfect juſtice is not our attribute, to be juſt to 
the utmoſt of our abilities, is eur glory You 
may conceive what a ſtate the world would be 
in, if there were no judges appointed by laws, to 
execute juſtice and judgment in the earth. Li- 
berty and government ſhould be underſtood with 
us to mean the ſame thing. We boaſt that we 
live under a free gevernment, ora ſyſtem of laws 
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D. But perfect juſtice, you lay, is not the at- 
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calculated to preſerve freedom: this is our pro- 
per inheritance: it is the honour of our conditio 
as ſubjefs ; and it ſhould be the joy of our bearts! 
But all theſe are but mere words, till we apply 
them to real life; for when we do not act juſth 
and upon principle, we muſt be reſtrained by 
Force, till we have ſuffered the penalty of the 
law : and if that penalty happens to extend t 
death, then liberty and life have but one period. 

D. I perceive the neceſſity of ju/tice in all the 
concerns of life as eſſential to liberty, 

F. Nothing can be more obvious, than that 
liberty depends on virtue and the fear of God: 
and how can this be expreſſed ſo well, as by be. 
ing fair in our dealing ; tender towards each 
other ; ready to ſerve them at the hazard of our 


| blood; and conſtant in our obedience to lays, 


and thoſe who have authority over us? If any 
act a different part, the rod of the magiftrat: 
will reach them ; or how are we to be guarded 
againſt rapine and violence? 


X. 


T he dangerous efects of a corrupt heart, and a turbulent diſpoſition towards government. Taxation eſe 
tial to government, and the preſervation of liberty. Fable of the belly, and the members of the by 
The fally of rich men hunting after great offices. The untoward ſituation F miniſters of late. N. 
indulgence a compenſation for freedom. Fable of the wolf and the mafjtiff. 


? II is truly unreaſonable ; and ſhews the 
a a as well as wickedneſs of man- 
| kind! To dcfire to be free, yet uſe my freedom 
to the injury cf another, can be reconciled upon 
no principle of conmon honeſty, | 
F. Juſt as well may one pretend to ſerve God 
with an upright heart, yet fear nothing but the 


— — — 


violate ice. The firſt leſſon we learn in the 
{chool of true liberty, is to defend the freedom of 
our fellow- ſubjects, as well as our own; not only 
with regard to their perſons, but allo with reſpect 
to their e+iuicn, though it ſhould happen to differ 
from our own ; but for a man to rob or oppreſs 
bis neighbour, or practiſe private frauds, ard at 
the eme time tell us be is ready to die for public 


— 


galletus, as to make pretenſions to freedom, and 


liberty, I.conclude that he is a mad man, ot 3 
groſs impoſtor. As to opinion, if it diſturbs tie 
peace, the laws will interpoſe; but you may de 
aſſured, that as temperance is the great preſervatis 
of health, juſtice is the chief ſupporter of liberty. 
We are happy beyond all other nations; not on 
with regard to the excellency of our laws, bit 
that in the deciſions of our conteſts for prop” 
our judges are ſo diſtinguiſhed for their pull) 
and incorruptibility. 3 
D. Vet many of us, I fear, have ſo little v. 
tue, as to ſeek occaſion for tormenting our neigh- 
bour, rather than exerciſe our humanity to ay0l 
vexing or diſpleaſing him. 5 n 
F. You know, Mary, that our holy regis 


$6 a 
obliges us to act upon ſuch principles 4 —_ 
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af-Qion as neceſſarily promote the peace and 


happineſs of life. And in the ſame degree that 
we depart from them, lo as to create pain, trou- 
ble, or loſs to our neighbour, we expoſe our- 
ſelyes, in ſome caſes, to the rigour of human 


laws : 
— and ſubject ourſelves to the reſentments of 


heaven. : bt. 
D. I ſee how wonderfully our religion is cal- 
culated for the happineſs of mankind in this 


and that generally puniſhments by our laws, are 
ſuited to crimes. rat | 

F. Generally it is ſo. You ſee, in ſome caſes 
I think we are too ſevere; in others ours laws 
are defective, Some ſubject themſelves to im- 
priſonment;z others to corporal puniſhment: ſome 
forſeiting their lives, are cut off from the face of 
the earth, not only as offenders, who are juſtly 
condemned by ſentence of the laws, but becauſe 
the ſaſety of good ſubjects depends on the re- 
moval of ſuch dangerous perſons. As to thoſe 
who clamour, and breed riots, though they ſhould 
be ſemetimes in the right in ſubſtance ; yet, in the 
manner of ſhewing it, they often render the re- 
md worſe than the diſeaſe. Do you remember 
how the royal Pſalmiſt prays to be delivered from 
* the raging of the ſea; the noiſe of the waves: 
and to this he adds, “ the madneſs of the peo- 
ple f | 

D. There are ſeveral paſſages, in which he 
mentions the waters that overwhelmed him; what 


lic he mean? 
J. He compares the raſhneſs of the multitude 
t0 an ation. — There were many and great 


10911925 againſt his government: and he often 
ks to the madneſs of popular tumults, in 
hich men diſtinguiſh as little as the waves of 
lie ſea, We have lately ſeen an inſtance of 
his, in thoſe frantic wretches, who demoliſhed 
Lamas Balt's mill, and the flour in it, at the very 
moment the price of bread was very high. 

D. This was a proof of madneſs, as there 
was ſo much leſs flour in conſequence of their 
Gtravagance, 

F. Injuftice, whether it be committed by pre- 
orders to liberty, or by a deſpotic power, on the 
irt of the rulers of the land, is injuſtice: and 
om whatever quarter it comes, it is arbitrary 
E90ernment, and tends to eſtabliſh it on the ruins 
of liberty. [I have told you very often, that let 
Fople pretend what they pleaſe, they can be 


but we always offend againſt the divine 


world, as well as That which is to come 


ruled only by the reaſon of laws, or by force. 
When once arbitrary power is eſtabliſhed, let it 
come from ever ſo baſe a principle, or mean a 
quarter, hiſtory furniſhes abundant evidence, 
that ſubjects generally ſubmit to it. 
D. Were it not more eligible to die, contend- 
ing for liberty ? | 
F. To reaſon from fact: the perverſeneſs of 
ſome in rendering them vicious and lawleſs, has 
deſtroyed the common liberty-of a nation. It is 
difficult ſometimes to determine from what cauſes 
the greateſt miſchiefs proceed; though in general 


wie cannot too often reflect, that no wiſe man ever 


expected perfection in any thing: no juſt judge 
ever determined without deliberate council: no 
able politician ever deſpiſed the advantages of 
good laws: — no wiſe man ever affected to be in- 
attentive to the beauties of ſuch laws: — and 
ſurely no honeſt man ever employed himſelf in 
finding faults, or exerciſing his wits to evade laws 
made for the common good, for the ſake of his 
private emolument. You will hear many talk 
high' of what they would do for liberty ; yet 
they oppoſe good laws, or fee them violated ; or 
do nothing towards rendering them effectual to 
the ends for which they were framed : Do ſuch 
people deſerve to be free? Of all the intereſting 
concerns of government, nothing is more impor- 
tant than taxation, We could be of no conſe- 
quence to the world without it. Indeed we could 
have no liberty; for if we did not defend our- 
ſelves, by means of taxation, a foreign enemy 
would take our country: and would ſuch enemy 
leave us free to pay, or not to pay taxes? There 
is a celebrated {tory in relation to the fooliſhneſs 
of ſubjects, in not underſtanding their own in- 
tereſt, A dangerous tumult once aroſe among 
the citizens of Rome on account of certain taxes, 
which the ſenate thought abſolutely neceſſary for 
the preſervation of the Roman late. Upon which, 
the firſt officer, being the conſul for the year (a), 
was deputed to appeaſe them. He accordingly 
addreſſed them in theſe words: * My friends 
and countrymen, attend to my words. It once 
happened, that the members of the human body, 
taking ſome exceptions at the conduct of the, 
belly, reſolved no longer to grant him the uſual 
ſupplies. The tongue firſt, in a ſeditious ſpeech, 
aggravated their grievances : and after highly 
extolling the activity and diliggnce of the hands 
and feet, ſet forth how hard and unreaſonable it 
was, that the fruits of their labour ſhould be 
ſquandered 


(2) Menenius Agrippa. 


ſquandered away upon the inſatiable cravings of 
.a fat and indolent paunch, which was entirely 
uſeleſs, and unable to de any thing towards help- 
ing himſelf, "Thi. ſpeech was received with 
unanimous applaufe by all the members. Im- 
mediately the hands declared, they would work 
no more; the feet determined to carry no fur- 
ther the load of guts with which they had hi- 
therto been oppreſſed ; nay, the very teeth refuſed 
to prepare a ſingle morſe] more for his uſe. In 
this diſtreſs, the belly beſought them to conſider 
maturely, and not foment ſo ſenſeleſs a rebellion. 
„There is none of you,” ſays he, „can be 
ignorant, that whatſoever you beſtow upon me, 
is immediately converted to your uſe, and diſ- 
perſed by me for the good of you all, into every 
limb.“ But he remonſtrated in vain ; for during 
the clamours of paſſian, the voice of reaſon is al- 
ways diſregarded, It being therefore impoſſible 
for him to quiet the tumult, he ſtarved for want 
of their aſſiſtance, and the body waſted away to 
a ſkeleton, The limbs grown weak and lan- 
guid, were ſenſible at laſt of their error, and 
would fain have returned to their reſpeCtive du- 
ties; but it was now too late ! death had taken 


poſſeſſion of the whole, and they all periſhed to- 


gether !” 

D. A moſt natural and happy conceit to con- 
vince people of the neceſſity of government, and of 
ſubmiſſion to taxes / It could not fail of opening 
the eyes of the multitude, 

F. You fee, Mary, how neceſlary it is to ſup- 
port the fate, in order to preſerve every indivi- 
dual that cempoſes it. And is it not probable, 
that the more decent regard we ſhew to /fateſmen, 
the more able and willing they will be to regard 
us, by ſhewing the ſtricter attention to their duty? 
If I love a virtuous man, I ſhall certainly do 
more for him, than for a worthleſs, quarrelſome 
fellow, who takes pains to diſoblige me. You 
may imagine, that every able ſtateſman makes 

large allowances for political blindneſs : and if he 
cannot reſtore the multitude to their perfee? ſight, 
by the kindneſs of Providence, and the inter- 
vention of accidents, he may at leaſt lead the peo- 


ple out of danger. If we judge from events, we 

ſhould be as candid on one fide of the queſtion, 

as the other; and give praiſe where there is me- 
When I think ſeriouſly on this ſubject, 
the pre-eminence of thoſe who rule over us, ap- 
pears only as a ſuperior ſolicitude for the common 
good, ſubject to numberleſs cares and inguietudes. 


rit. 
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In other reſpects, they are but as people who lim 
in afluence. The power of directing a nation 
revenues, eſpecially when they grow ſhort, and 
of diſpoſing of offices, which give bread to thou. 
ſands who work hard for it, as well as for fone 
who do no labour, change not the nature and 
dependencies of man. We ſhould preſerye ſone 
corners in our hearts for compaſſion for thok 
above us, as well as them who move in a lower 
ſphere. Do you imagine that great officers d 
not feel grief from diſobedient children, and ſhe 
as copious tears as other people? Sorrow and 
pain, and all the gloomy pomp of ſickneſs, wait 
on them, as well as on us. They make willi, and 
appoint executors, and go through all the ſolemn 
parade of common mortals. As to their peculiar 
circumſtances in diſpoſing of offices ; among thoſe 
they really ſerve, how few think they have enough, 
or ſhew due gratitude! And many whom they 
cannot ſerve, load them with reproaches |— 
How often do they diſguiſe their thoughts for 
fear they ſhould ; and decline the duty 
they dare not perform! ls this a ſtate to be en- 


vied! 


D. According to your deſcription, it is rather 
to be avoided. 

F. Mankind are apt to miſtake, in thinking 
the high reverence ſhewn to office, is reſpect to 
the officer: and if it were, what would it be 
really worth to him? We muſt bring things to 
the heart: if I were a /ateſman, inſtead of a far- 
mer, what would it avail me to be told, Sit, 
you are great, noble, and happy,” when the 
man who tells me ſo, might wiſh me hanged! 
but ſuppoſing he were ſincere, I might, notwith- 
ſtanding his fine words, feel myſelf encircled 
cloſe with all that conſtitutes the dr/quet, the 
anxiety, and wretchedneſs of a common mortal 
The goodneſs or true greatneſs of a man, conliſs 
not in his external circumſtances, nor in ti 
number of heads which are uncovered at his # 


| proach : —nor is it the common appendages of 


attendants and dependants, which can afford ps 
ſolid ſatisfaction. Judgment, knowledge, Wt 
patch in buſineſs, virtue, and right aut 
action, can alone make up a man's charactef, 
deſerving the name of good or great. 

D. How comes it that ſo many, W 
to have large independent fortunes, p 
for great offices ? 

2. Some, becauſe they are not ſo rich, as th*) 
are thought to be: others, beca 


fo 
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coyetous. Some love buſineſs ; but in general, 
thoſe who might act as petty ſovereigns on their 
own domain, and diſpenſe their bounty like the 
miniſters of heaven, have acquired ſuch a vitiated 
taſte, they are not ſatished, but leave us to take 
care of ourſelves: and although they have not 
been trained to public buſineſs, yet they muſt 
needs be miniſters of ſtate. 

D. What can their motives be? 

F. Ambition! Some may gratify this paſſion 
very properly : I ſpeak only of thoſe who ought 
to conſult the public good, by correcting the 
morals of the people, on which ſuch good depends. 
And he who exerciſes himfelf in promoting the 
virtue and integrity of a village, a town, or diſ- 
trict, may bid much fairer to promote public fe- 
licity, than he who is contending for an office, 
which perhaps may. be much better filled by ano- 
ther, who has it not in his power to act the ſame 
part with regard to ſuch dependence ; but with 
reſpect to the inconſiſtent conduct of men, there 
is nothing ſo wonderful, as that we ſhould 
wonder at any thing that is paſling in the world ; 


this commercial country, grown luxurious by 
ſucceſs, we ſhould become as mercenary as the 
molt {laviſh part of mankind are generally found 
to be. In Spain, the grandees ſerve the king for 
an antient ſtipulated appointment, not higher 
than the wages of ſome domeſtics, in England. 
I ſhould rather ſay, with ſuch appointment, and 
fir the honour of being near the perſon of the 
ſovereign, and taking their ſhare in the weight of 
his government, As to our indigent nobility or 
commoners, who have talents, or the art of 
making others believe ſo, they are often as hungry 
as the wolf in the fable but they have not the 


lame notions of freedom. 
D. What is That? 


F. By the great caution of the ſhepherd, the 
wolf, becoming half-ſtarved, ſtrolled in the way 
df 2 well-fed maſtiff. The wolf being too weak 
to act upon the offenſive, thought it moſt pru- 
Ent to accoſt honeſt Towſer in a friendly man- 
wh and among other civilities, congratulated 
ca on his goodly appearance. Why, yes,“ 
ved the maſtiff, I am indeed in tolerable 
: f and if you will follow me, you may ſoon 
1 * in as good a plight,” The wolf 
55 : | 0 his ears at the propoſal, and requeſted 
ele ormed what he muſt do to earn ſuch 

meals, Very little,“ replied the ma- 


but leaſt of all ſhould we be ſurprized, that in 


* 

fiff; only drive away beggars; careſs my 
maſter ; and be civil to his family.” To theſe 
conditions, the hungry wolf had no objection, 
and very readily conſented to follow his new ac- 
quaintance, wherever he would conduct him. 
As they were trotting along, the wolf obſerved, 
that the hair was worn in a circle round his 
friend's neck, which raiſed his curioſity ta en- 
quire what was the occaſion of it. Nothing,” 
anſwered the maſtiff, or a mere triſle: perhaps 
the collar to which my chain is ſometimes faſ- 
tened,” Chain /' replied the wolf with much 
ſurprize; “ it ſhould ſeem then, that you are 
not permitted to rove about where and when you 
pleaſe.” Not always, returned Towſer, hang- 
ing down his head; * but what does that ſig- 
nify?” © It ſignifies ſo much,” rejoined the 
wolf, „ that I am reſolved to have no ſhare in 
your dinners : half a meal with liberty, is in my 
eſtimation preferable to a full one without it.” 

D. This fable ſeems to carry with it its own. 
moral: but {till it is the condition of the greateſt - 
part of mankind to be in a ſtate of ſervitude to 
each other. 

F. True: and the great ſecret is to make it 
eaſy.— There is a pleaſure in a willing ſervice, 
when it is well accepted; but is not a competency 
without reſtraint, better than great affluence with 
it? We all naturally love to do that which is 
moſt agreeable to our ſeveral tempers and diſ- 
poſitions. 

D. Of all ſlaveries, ſubjection to indolence, 
or an incapacity of knowing how to employ our 
time, is the worſt in my opinion. 

F. So it ſhould be. For the ſame reaſon, de- 
pendence made uſeful to mankind, though it be 
attended with drudgery and ſome mark of office, is 
infinitely preferable to a flothful, worthleſs in- 
dependence. Human nature is the ſame in prince 
or beggar. To the virtuous of all conditions, 
labour generally becomes a pleaſure: and it is 
the happineſs of a great part of mankind, though 
they do not acknowledge it, to be conſtrained to 
labour. Many who think themſelves wretched, 
becauſe they are obliged to work ſo much, let. 
the quality of the labour be what it may, might. 
find themſclves more wretched, if they. had no 
buſineſs to attend to. Active perſons in private- 
or public life, whether they work for ſamething, 


or for nothing, work they will : but this is rarely 


the caſe of men in the higheſt offices, The 


offices. are generally coveted for the emoluments.z, 
and 


1 
, 
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and the emoluments for the pleaſures' and amiſe- 


ments they furniſh, Let the public buſineſs be 
executed as it may, it is our lot to labour: and 
the better we perform our taſk, the more grace- 
fully ſhall we throw our mite into the treaſury 


CONVERSATION XI. 
Every nation jealous of its u T he exiſtence of a people depends on their moral conduf?. 7 [7 


| declarations made in Scripture concerning the Providence f God, in reſpect to hit protection of nation, 
The deftrudtive effects of bribery in the election of repreſentatives. Moral honefly the guardian ſpiri 


of liberty. 


D. HE notions which you entertain of li- 

berty, differ much from the common opi- 

nion. Thoſe who talk moſt about it, and ex- 

preſs their fears ſo ſtrongly, ſeem to enjoy little 

more than the pleaſure of talking, whilſt they 
ſuffer the pain of fearing. 

F. Aye, Mary : but the ſtrangeſt part of the 


ſtory is, they fear That leaſt, which is the moſt 
dangerous, the corruption of their own manners. 


Faithfulneſs in the ſervice of God and our coun- 
try, baniſhes fear, cheriſhes prudence, warms the 
heart, enlivens the fancy, and diffuſes comfort 
through the whole community. True liberty 
is in its nature courageous, not timid, It is the 
abuſe of it in our own perſons, which makes us 
ſo jealous and fearful. Do you not obſerve, that 
whenever you do a wrong thing, you grow fear- 
ful? The terror of human laws, and of that 
inviſible power which preſides over the world, 
ſtartles us. It is true, ſcarce any other nation in 
Europe, has preſerved its freedom in ſo eminent a 
degree, as this has done; and therefore watch- 
fulneſs becomes ſo much the leſs neceſſary to the 
people of other countries. But you are not to 


imagine, but that upon every new mode of op- 
preſſion, they are alarmed : and a ſpirit of re- 


fentment among thoſe we call faves, often ex- 
tends to murder. So jealous are mankind of what 
goes by the common name of liberty ! J have heard 
it ſaid by a foreigner, that we make ourſelves 
dupes to our own fears ; intimating, that if we 
had 4% liberty, we ſhould have more happineſs ; 
but we do not chuſe to truſt to any ſuch event. 
But ſtill we talk of more freedom than really does, 


of public ſafety and happineſs, whit we pro. 
mote our on; ſtil} attentive ' to thoſe dutie 
which afford us the joyful proſpects of glory in 
That kingdom which fadeth not away. 


or can exiſt, unleſs we were all much leſs vicious 
than we appear to be, This may be exemplifed 
in many inſtances, with regard to the execution 
of laws, and the correction of abuſes. 

D. We eitcem our own form of government 
the moſt happy of any in the world: and for 
the reſt we ſhall be more or leſs happy, as we are 
all more or leſs virtuous. Pray, are we never 
apprehenſive of danger from a foreign enemy! 

F. Danger there always is in time of war, 
But the earth, or at leaſt Europe and America, | 
now fo divided, that mankind have not the ſame 
temptations to enſlave each other, as they had in 
ancient times: not but vaſt tracts of land on the 
continent of Europe, change their maſters ver) 
often. Happily for us, being iſlanders, though 
we are expoſed to all who have ſhips, yet we ate 
guarded by that large and deep moat, the ſea. 

D. But we occaſionally acquire new dominins 
from other itates. 

F. Such as we have had juſt claims to. 
Some nations depend on their ſwords, to make 
others tributary to them ; we truſt to emma, 
and the arts of peace, by which every nation may 
be benefited; and fo long as we endeavour td 
live in peace with mankind, as the ſubjetts & 2 
the common ruler of all, we may hope he wi 
preſerve our country: nor can WE, without * 
cleareſt violation of truſt in his providence, © 
upon any other principle. The defence of jt 
rights, is the plea of every nation, when they 50 
to war. But ſtill there is a moral principle wh 
reigns in a greater or leſs degree: and J 
to be a guardian ſpirit, the miniſter of hich 


unto thouſands - of Gem who give proof of - 
their love, by keeping his commandments. The 
child often ſuffers for the crime of his parent, 
eſpecially in a national capacity. After long pro- 


which acts as the defender of a people, ſo long 


as they maintain a degree of virtue; or a feſtroy- 


ing agent, which chaſtiſes nations when they give 


themſelves up to work wickedneſs, 


D. When we pray that the councils of the 
nation may be for the advancement of the glory 


of God, the protection of his church, and the 
ſafety, honour, and welfare, of our ſovereign, 
and his kingdoms ; we implore his mercy, that 


truth and juſtice, religion and piety, and as a 


conſequence, peace and happineſs may be Ha- 
liſhed among us, for all generations. 
F, True: and we beg this in no leſs a name 


than that of Jeſus Ghrift, the mighty Prince of. 


Peace, and our defender againſt all the powers of 
darkneſs. I hope we mean what we ſay, when 
we pray. ME 

D. This is of the nature of a ſolemn engage- 
ment on our part to promote theſe ends ; to re- 
ſpe, honour, and obey the laws of our coun- 
try, as the only means of ſupporting the glory of 
it, and the worſhip of the true God. But I 
fear we often forget our engagement. 

F. Few of us conſider what hath already hap- 
pened, and God only knows what may happen 
again, if we do not walk in his fear. There 
never was a people more credulous or inconſtant 
than we have been, at ſome periods of our hiſtory ; 
nor any that hath been tried in a more ſignal 
manner, as you will judge from our numerous 


wars, our tempers and inclinations; yet by the 


kindneſs of Heaven, we remain a people, and a 
powerful nation. | 
D. We are more knowing now, and I hope 
more virtuous, than in the times you allude to. 
F. At no time ſhould we open our ears to 


every one who comes with liberty in his mouth, 


unleſs we have good reaſon to think he hath vir- 
fue in his heart. We have every good thing to 
bipe for, ſo long as we are juft and hong; and 
every thing that is bad to fear, when we depart 
from this principle. Nations ſubje& to arbitrary 
power, ſo long as they are governed by good and 
Vile men, may be happy ; though they act upon 
more /ervile principle. Our political as well 
* moral ſecurity, depends, in a more diſtinguiſhed 
manner, on the virtue of individuals. We often 
lee, that the great events and diſpenfations of 
toridence, in the ceconomy and government of 
ad, depend upon their own conduct; for 
od will viſit the fins of the fathers upon the chil- 


ren of them that hate him, and ſhew mercy 
Vo. II. mars mim, and 


vocation, the paſt as well as preſent offence, 
draws down almighty vengeance : and if a peo- 
ple perſiſt in their iniquity, it muſt at length end 


in a final period of their national exiſtence. _ 


What hath the Almighty declared on this head 


from the mouth of his prophet ? “ At what in- 
fant I ſhall ſpeak concerning a nation, to pull detun 
and to deſtroy it; if That nation turn from their 


evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do 
unto them. So on the other hand, when the Al- 


mighty intended good, he ſays, At what inſtant 


I ſhall ſpeak concerning a nation, — to build and to 
plant it, —if it do evil in my fight, then I will re- 
pent of the good wherewith I ſaid I would ben ſit 


them. Theſe are expreſſions accommodated to 


our weak apprehenſions, ſignifying the difference 


of events, with regard to 1. Good parents 
and good princes, without any change of opi- 


nion, with regard to virtue or vice, encourage or 


diſcourage their reſpective children, or ſubjects, - 
according as they change their behaviour for the 


better, or the worſe. Laws made by the greateſt 
human wiſdom, cannot take notice of the repent- 
ance of great malefactors, in the caſe of capital 
crimes ; becauſe it is impoſſible for ſuch wiſdom to 


diſcern when the repentance is incere; and con- 


ſequent]y it is altogether unſafe, to truſt to any 
pretences of That kind ; but God, who ſees the 
imward diſpoſitions of men's hearts, judges always 
according to the reality of thoſe diſpolitions, and 
diſpenſes his rewards and puniſhments accord- 
ingly.” With reſpect to our liberty, or our ex- 
iſtence as a nation, it as ſurely depends on virtue, 


as your health depends on your temperance. As- 


a nation, we may not be ruined in a year, nor 
your health totally decay in a day; but in the. 
end, vice will certainly deſtroy one, as intemper- 


ance the other. In this view, what ſhall we ſay 


of that tragedy which, for a long time paſt, has 
been acted every ſeventh year, when io many of 
us were uſed to ſell our country to the v bidder, 
laying waſte that common truth and honeſty, 
without which no nation can have the lealt title 
to liberty? PUR | 
D. I hope thoſe days are paſt, I have heard 
it ſaid, that our forefathers paid thoſe who repre- 


' ſented them in parliament. 


F. And wich good reaton ; for the charge was 
Ii” attended 
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attended with expence, as Well as labour, Not- ſans, their ſervant 


withſtanding the great reaſon we have to boaſt of 
the ſuperior excellency of our conſtitution ; like 
the ſeveral parts of nature, it hath in its bowels, 
the ſeeds of its own diflolution. The people 
naturally wiſh to be their own guardians ; but 
you ſee how prettily they guarded themſelves. 
Many appeared to make no other diſtinction, 
than who would bid higheſt for their vote. Was 


this acting like a free people? Could it poſſibly 


be attended with any happy conſequences to 
liberty ? 

D. It was rather receiving the wages of /in 
in the ſervice of the devil, with a view to intro- 
duce /avery, | e 

F. Even ſo, my daughter! 

D. Vet ] do not ſuppoſe that till our repreſen- 
tatives are reſtrained from giving, in general, our 
conſciences will revolt againſt fating. 

F. Common-ſenſe would guide all mortals, when 
cuſtom does not tyrannize over them. So long as 
a people depend on virtue for their freedom, cor- 
ruption muſt verge on ſlauery. What a ſhame it 
was to take a bribe for doing a common duty, 
or to take one for not doing it; behaving like 


ſlaves, by acting againſt the ſenſe of our own 


minds ! If the member is choſen without a bribe, 
he will be the more free to give his voice for 
That which he believes to be our real intereſt, 
and we ſhall receive the reward of national feli- 
city, or puniſh him if he is capricious. Good 
and hone/! meaſures being purſued, party preju- 
dices will ceaſe to interrupt the public wel- 
fare ; and our politics and religion become one 
and the ſame object, in practice, as they really 
are in their own nature. 


D. Yours is very ſound doctrine; but the 


guineas glittered more in their eyes, than the 
diſtant rewards of virtue, on which you build 
your argument. The pleaſure, purchaſed with 
this money, made them drunk with joy, for the 
Ppreſent hour, and they did not think of the 


. 


F. For the preſent hour indeed! — That they 
were pleaſed, I make no doubt, or they would 
have declined the gift; though I believe many 
having a degree of remorſe, ſought their mind's. 
relief in c/tom, and others in drunkenneſs, Being 
intoxicated and infatuated, they did not perceive 
that they were teaching their children to ſell 
their birthright for a meſs of pottage. They did 
not diſcern that they inſtructed their wives, their 


love ill-gotten gains, and to expect bribes in ſome 
form or other, for doing the common duties of 
life, or to do any other evil for the ſake of my. 
— The arch corrupter of mankind, full com. 
miſſioned from the regions of darkneſs, could not 
have found out a more certain way of ſpoiling a 
nation of its choiceſt enjoyments in peace, pleny, 
and freedom, than by bribery and corruption, In 
ſhort it accuſtomed them to do any thing for mo- 
ney. Do you not imagine that the butcher, 
brewer, or baker, who might have no vote in 
themſelves, yet they think they have a ſhare 
in the wages of ſuch proſtitution? How many 
enormous charges have been made beyond 
all bounds of decency, as well as common ho- 


neſty, as if the occaſion warranted the groſſeſt | 


injuſtice; This practice played havock with the 
morals of the people at large. 

D. And did not the repreſentatives themſelves 
laviſh hundreds of thouſands on the occaſion of 
their elections, diſtreſſing their families from ge- 


neration to generation ? 


F. I have known in my time more than a 
ſcore of opulent families reduced to beggary by 
this pernicious practice. They thought they 
ſhould be benefited by getting into a ſhare of 
the government of their country, whether by fair 
means or foul. I remember a young nobleman, 
with whoſe parents my maſter was well ac- 
quainted, enjoying a good character, and 2 
princely fortune, plunge himſelf into inextrica- 
ble poverty. By conteſting an election with 
another nobleman with a larger income, he de- 
prived himſelf of the means of a ſubſiſtence. 

D. Was it a matter of great moment to them, 
or to the public ? 

F. It fignified nothing, either to them or the 
public, whether A or B was the repreſentative: 
But according to our conſtitution, theſe peers 
ought not to have interfered. However il? 
puniſhed themſelves ſeverely, Never did greater 
folly reign in any civilized or uncivilized nation, 


than this of contending to ſuch great loſs and 


damage. 3 

D. Some, I preſume, were enriched by bn 
Bery. 

F. Enriched, my child! It ſeems to have oc. 
caſioned more bankruptcies than can be 1 
gined. By diſtracting the people with 7 5 
and drunkenneſs, whilſt it deſtroyed the . 


of the great, as it were in a /form of 68 


* and their daughters As, iy 


. es. ao 
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is intimately. conte Ad: yet are we bee me 
ſo heedleſs, that in our reaſoning on liberty, we 


: ſtead of promoting indiſtry, and making peace 
ad plenty ſmile, it diſcouraged /obriety and the 


fear of God ; the profuſion of expence producing 
no other harveſt than blaſted morals, and fickly 
diſcontent, | | : 

D. Has the cuſtom prevailed for any great 
number of years ? 

g. It ſeems to have reigned triumphant under 
fre or ſix parliaments, even to be adopted as a 
principle, that there could be % government 
without it. This ſuppoſition was built on ſo 
rotten a foundation, that we now behold the 
contrary, and that there can be xo government 
with it, We beheld the whole fabric giving 
way, and it might be feared would tumble to the 
ground, To give you a clear notion of the per- 
nicious effects of this cuſtom, I remember to 
have heard Charlotte Canvas ſpeaking of her huſ- 
band ſay, “ My Stephen, though no ſaint, has 
been often in danger of having his brains beaten 
out by his great zeal in parliament elections. He 
uſed formerly to get five or ten guineas for his 
vote; but he neglected his cuſtomers, ſo much 
for the good of his country, as he called it, that 
his country has been often in danger of having 
his family to ſupport by the pariſh rates, He 
was ſo often intoxicated in drinking healths to 
his candidates, that he almoſt ruined his own 
conſtitution, In a word, he contracted ſuch hi- 
deous habits, that we were great loſers by his 
bribes at the year's end, I am therefore very 
glad to find that gentlemen are come to their 
lenſes, and will no longer give us money in that 
vile way: but 1 hope as they grow more vir- 
tuous, they will ſhew it by relieving our real 
Citreſſes, when increaſe of family, or want of 
work, ſickneſs, or old age, ſhall bring us hard on 
death's door. When they know that we are be- 
come virtuous; or we know that they are ſo, 
and leave off this curſed trick, we ſhall mu- 
wal have a much better opinion of each 
other,” 


D. Charlotte ſeems to have a right notion of 
the thing, 
F. My maſter uſed to ſay, that the good peo- 
ple of England are very apt to go aſtray after 
range inventions ; but again recover the true 
path, We are all ſenſible that there is nothing 
* ſo much conſequence to our happineſs, as 
"ur government, and the admirable plan for the 
Preſervation of liberty, with which our religion 


are apt to leave religion out of the queſtion. It 
is a bad qualification for ſitting in judgment on 
the rulers of the land, when we are conſcious of 
our own tranſgreſſion; and to rail at a venture at 
the government under which we live, at the 
moment we are endeavouring to corrupt the mo- 
rals of our repreſentatives. This is as wicked as 
it is childiſh, And how few there are who do 
not pin their faith on their leader, without any 
judgment of their own. 

D. Ignorance being ſo much our lot, and ac- 
cuſation ſo much our practice, it ſeems more ſafe 


to praiſe others, on a ſlender teſtimony, than con- 


demn them unheard. 

F. This is talking very candidly, Mary: we 
ſhould be careful of taking up an opinion of 
public meaſures, for this plain reaſon, that the 
good effects of them are not always ſo imme- 
diately ready at hand, as to qualify us to judge 
of them. It is eaſy to make a rod to ſcourge 
ourſelves with ; and no uncommon thing for 
corruption to create an imaginary evil, and in- 
dulge a reſentment, as if it were real. 

D. Do you think that bribery, with regard to 
our repreſentatives, is the cauſe of ſuch falſe 
judgments or evil inclinations ? 

F. Whatever we do wrong, certainly tends to 
deſtroy the virtue of the mind: and we may com- 
plain that we cannot confide in the very perſon 
whoſe morals we have debauched. If we think 
the perſon choſen the proper man, we ſhould not 
put him to the neceſſity of paying for his voice; 
and if we do not think him proper, we ſhould 
not give him our vote. 

D. Would you not have us accept a drop of 
water to moiſten the glands of our throats, left 


it ſhould prove a temptation to utter an aſſent 


which the heart condemns ? | 

F. Every one is to uſe his own diſcretion, 
Though we are not to expect perfection in any 
thing, we are not to uſe the means of rendering 
our own condition the more wicked, which we 
certainly do when we take bribes. 

D. You ſay ours is the beſt government in 
the world; and yet we find it ſubject to ſuch 
great abuſes, | | 

F. This is not the fault of the form of go- 
vernment ; but when the people want common- 
ſenſe and virtue, ſuch may be the conſequences. 

1i 2 | The 


0 
| 4 


The wor/ government is That which is without 
power to reſtrain, or affords a temptation for y- 
ranny :. The 5% is That, in which laws are 
founded in reaſon and religion, and exerciſed. 
with humanity. But we muſt not judge, as if 
the perfection were all on our own fide ; ſince it 
is evident, as in this caſe, that the merit comes 
from the government reſtraining the people, and 


CONVERSATION XII. 


Cauſe of the fall of the Roman fate. The word of God declared to mankind, with reſpect to the ſupport, 
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not the people retraining the government. No. 


 þ 


] 


thing has happened for a long time, which ti 
given me ſo ſincere and heart-felt a ſatisfadion, 
as the meaſures we are now purſuing, to deſtroy, 
root and branch, That poiſonous growth of ui. 
bery; than which liberty cannot have a greater 
enemy. | I! | 


"y 


and the downfall of nations. The deſtrudtion of the Jewiſh flate evidently occaſioned by their wickedneſ, 
Particular detail of the puniſhment the Jews incurred in England in ancient times. 


D. I Cannot be more perfectly convinced of 
| the neceſſity of ftrict honeſty, and the 
love of each other. The laſting welfare of my 
country, and the maintenance of liberty, muſt 
depend on them. * 
F. I wiſh to God we were all convinced of 
the ſame thing, not in opinion only, but in 
practice. Every good ſubject ought to reflect ſe- 
riouſly, that the temporal glory of all nations has 
its bounds, as the nations themſelves have their 
periods of exiſtence : and we may even judge of 
their „ability or decay, by their morals ; as we do 
of the natural body by the health or counte- 
nance, A late may laſt for many years; and 
the natural bedy only for a few days: but time 
itſelf doth not ſubdue with more certainty, than 
vice and immorality. There is ſcarce an inſtance 
in hiſtory, of any great and. mighty nation being 
ruined, whilſt the people maintained their vir- 
tue: when they became diſcontented, profiigate, 
and rebellious, they have been often deſtroyed 
root and branch | | 
D. We ſee that vice continually brings pri- 
vate perſons into misfortunes ; and occaſions an 
early death. In the end it may produce the ſame 
effect to a great number of people. 

F. Very true: ſuch events ſeldom paſs unno- 
ticed; and on enquiry we generally find that, 
to all human appearance, the evil might have 
been prevented. In the ſame manner, the moſt 
powerful nations, compoſed of a number of. vi- 


cious perſons, may bring on the ſpeedy deſtruction 
of their country. 

D. The unrighteous, I believe, are often pre- | 
ſerved for the ſake of the true ſervants of God; 
but no one can ſay when a generation of men | 
hath filled up the meaſure of their iniquity, a 
did the Fews of old times. 

F. No other nation has been ever cut off for 
their ſins in the ſame manner. Though the 
cauſes of events are oftentimes hidden from the 
cyes of mortals, hiſtory proves to us, that many 
nations who have become very diſſolute, have 
been no leſs ſeverely puniſhed ; and ſome of them 
rendered remarkable examples to the whole earth. 
The Romans were the moſt famous people we 
read of : they made a very conſiderable figure, at 
the time the great Lord of nature appeared on 
the earth. The Jews, who rebelled againſt the 
Meſſiah, were puniſhed by the ſwords of the 
Romans : but theſe, in their turn, forſaking tie" 
ancient virtue, and rigid temperance, which had 
given them victory over ſo many nations, wer 
themſelves conquered, and their empire diſſolves 
The Romans had been always diſtinguiſhed [© 
their diſintereſtedneſs, even to a contempt ' 
death, when the good of their country Vas 1 
queſtion. This made up a moſt remarkable pa 
of their character: but with the change of - 
manners, they changed their ſentiments 3 * 
happineſs which aroſe from a conſcious integr. 


i re 
gave place to very different objects. us - 


a L T. 


once famous for an awful reverence of religion; 


awarded, and vice puniſhed after death. In ſuch 
*; cumſtances, they feared to offend their gods; 
but as ſoon as theſe conſiderations ceaſed to be 


dreſs ; the pomp and extravagance of ſumptuous 
feaſts 3 the grandeur of public ſhews ; and. the 
oratification of their paſſions and-appetites in pri- 
vate, were ſubſtituted in the room of them — 
and then they fell from the pinnacle their glory ! 

D. A child may conceive, that from the mo- 
ment they became ſo extravagant, they would be 
perpetually guarrelling for the means of gratify 
ing their intemperance. $ 

F. So it was, Mary : one man contended with 
arather, till numbers contended with numbers. 

They bad frequent bloody frays in their ſtreets : 

according as their paſſions and prejudices led 

them, ſome ſupported one favourite, and ſome 
owther ; till at length the moſt dreadful civil 
wars broke out; and foreign enemies taking the 
advantage, this once mighty empire was divided 
and ſubdivided, and they ceaſed to be a people. 
do it hath happened with many others, and will 
probably happen to the end. | 
D. Are there no traces of this nation, except 
in bitory © 
F. The ruins of their ancient buildings, of 
which we have ſo many pictures in England, are 
yet to be ſeen, and appear very grand : but the 
deſcendants of the Romans, who call themſelves 
by the (ame name, are become a handful of peo- 
ple, ſubjects to the pope, chiefly conſiſting of 
priefts, painters, and muſicians. 

D. The fall of ſo mighty a nation, was a 
fal indeed! But the Jews being the choſen peo- 
pie of God, were yet more renowned than: the 
Remans, | 

F. Much more renowned, conſidered in a reli- 
gi0us view by us Chriſtians ! Their hiſtory, as re- 
corded in the ſacred writings, is a ſeries of moſt 
Wonderful events! They were led and conducted 
by the hand of God, or felt the bitterneſs of his 
Uſpleaſure, according as they behaved. At every 
riod, from the beginning of time, we ſee the 
£2 Author of Nature diſpenſing bleſſings or pu- 
bent. We know but little of the world, 
before the deluge, except that it became ſo abo- 
"mably wicked, it pleaſed the Almighty to de- 
1 tne inhabitants of the whole earth, (one 
Emi, excepted) after it had laſted 1656 years. 


. 
a 
x 


ating upon the perſuaſion that virtue would be 


the rule and guide of their lives, the ſplendor of 


From the deluge to the birth of Chriſ, i a pe- 


riod of 2348 years. How the earth was then 


over- run with zgnorance and idolatry, is an amaz- 


ing conſideration |! 


D. From the birth of Chriſ, to this time, 


being 1776 years, how old does it make the 


world? 


F. Theſe three periods added, are five thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty years. A thouſand years 
in the ſight of God, being but as one day, the 
vaſtneſs of the object to our comprehenſion, only 
ſhews our /ittleneſs. 

D. Yes: but what aſtoniſhing events have 
happened in the courſe of this time 

F. You have read the ſacred writings : there 
behold the predictions of prophets, and the com- 


. þletion of prophecies, with relation to the iniqui- 


ties of nations, 

D. We are not acquainted with any prophecy, 
which particularly relates to ourſelves. 

F. No: we only underſtand that the wicked 
ſhall not go unpuniſhed. What I told you in 
regard to our ſhameleſs conduct in taking bribes 
for our votes for repreſentatives, would have come 
upon us in every view, were we to continue fa 


infamous a practice. Do you remember how the 


prophet Iſaiah expoſtulates on the ſubject of the 
folly and vanity of thoſe who do not fear Gad, 
and whoſe politics are not built on the foundation 
of religion? He fays, ©* Behold, the nations 
are as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as 
the ſmall duſt of the balance ! All nations 
before Him are as nothing lt is He that 
ſitteth on the circle of the earth, and the inha- 
bitants thereof are as graſhoppers : that ſtretcheth. 
out the heavens as a curtain, and ſpreadeth them 
out as a. tent to dwell in: that bringeth the 
princes to nothing : he maketh the judges of the 
earth as vanity.” | 

D. This being the condition of all human 
power, how ought we to look up to Heaven, 
whence our ſalvation comes | 

F. Even fo, Mary. The frength of this 
world, is weakneſs in the ſight of God It 
ſhould humble the proude/ man, and make him. 
think, whether his conduct be acceptable in the 
ſight of God, or not. When the Almighty is 
pleaſed to ſupport a nation, and give it ſtrength, 
the ſame prophet ſays, —** Behold, I will make 
thee a new ſharp threſhing inſtrument having 


teeth : — Thou ſhall threſh the mountains, and- 
beat them ſmall; and ſhalt make the hills as. 


chaff : 


: 


ſhall carry them away ; and thou ſhalt rejoice in 


the Lord, and glory in the Holy One of / 


rael 1” 
D. Very grand 


Doth the prophet ſpeak 


of thoſe who are enemies to God, though they 


ſhould be as ſtrong as mountains ? 
F. So I underſtand : but this ſeems alſo to al- 
lude to the coming of the great Lord and Ruler 


of the earth, Jeu Chrift, who brought down 


laws from heaven, which obſerved, quench all 
the fires of wrath and contention among men. 
The prophet ſays, Ie ſhall bring forth judg- 
ment unto truth :——he ſhall not fail, nor be dif- 
couraged, till he ſhall have ſet judgment in the 
earth: and the es ſhall wait for his laws!“ 

D. What is the meaning of this paſlage, with 
reſpect to the government of mankind, and the 
eſtabliſhment of kingdoms ? 

F. Our iſland has long ſince owned his ſo- 
vereignty : how ſhe hath rebelled againſt him, is 
terrible to think of! The prophet meant, that 
Chrift will make the truth and juſtice of his 
cauſe appear againſt all adverſaries ; and at length 
obtain a complete victory over them ; and that 
his followers would propagate his goſpel, and not 
be diſcouraged by any difficulties. Accordingly 


we find this is the only way of eſtabliſhing ſolid 
juſtice and judgment in the earth, upon the prin- 


ciples of the religion of Chri/t. Every paſlage 
almoſt through the ſacred writings proves, that 
in length of time, God will deftroy thoſe who 
are diſobedient, and ſet up thoſe who obſerve his 
laws : and accordingly we find, that although 
many bad people have been ſaved, for the ſake of 
a few good ones ; yet, when the bad prevailed to 
a certain high degree, they have all periſhed, and 
the name of a nation hath been blotted out. 
The Jeus are at this day a ſtanding monument 
of his vengeance | 
D. Their wickedneſs could never be equalled 
by That of any other nation upon the earth 
F. Their puniſhment, when Teruſalem was 
taken by the Romans, by famine, and civil broils ; 
the ſlaughter of each other, as well as by the 
enemy ; and the anguiſh with which they were 
ſeized, during the ſiege, make a detail as melan- 
choly as was ever related by hiſtorians : —Their 
diſperſion over the earth ; and likewiſe their ſe- 
paration from the people under whoſe govern- 
ment they live, are full of wonder! There is 
ſomething highly deſerving of our notice, in the 
2 . 
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cha. Thou ſhalt fan them, and "the wind, circumſtances of the Jews, as a nation, which 


"correſponds with ancient prophecies.” I (ey 


dred years: during this time, the Almighty hath 
not permitted them to collect themſelves into: 


. termarry only among themſelves. —In a word, 


. ey 
power. The very nations among whom tue 


=” 


1 


you will take notice: They have been now dif 
perſed over the earth, among Chri/tians, ab. 
metans, and Pagans, for more than ſ#venteen hun. 


body, or form any government, notwithſtand 

ſo great a part of the earth is uninhabited, Their 
deſcendants who live among us, ſaid to be chiefy 
of the tribe of Judab, and others of Manſy 
maintain their particular cuſtoms and manners: 
they neither keep the ſame ſabbath-day, nor eat 
the fleſh of animals killed after the ſame manner 
as we do. They do not mix with the world 
as ſoldiers, ſeamen, or huſbandman ; and they in- 


they ſtand as monuments to remind us of this ® 
great event, though themſelves are unbelievr;, 
and ill look for That very Meſſiah whom their 
forefathers crucified. This diſperſion hath not 
been their only puniſhment in their national ci. 
pacity: but ſtill they are reſerved for mercy, when 
they ſhall be made ſenſible of their error ; for the 
prophet ſays, ** Fear thou not, O Jacob my fer- | 
vant, faith the Lord, neither be diſmayed, 0 


Iſrael; for lo, I will ſave thee from afar, and 
thy ſeed from the land of their captivity ; and a 
Jacob ſhall return, and ſhall be in reſt and quitt, l 
and none ſhall make him afraid, for I am with t 
thee, ſaith the Lord, to ſave thee : though | t 


make a full end of all nations, whither I hae 
ſcattered. thee, yet will I not make a full ond if 


earth, muſt be intended for ſome great purpoth 
with regard to the promiſes made to their right 
ous forefathers, or for ſome other diſplay of As 


thee; but I will correct thee in meaſure, and ſy 
will not leave thee altogether unpuniſhed.” 4 

D. There are many other paſſages in the ſame 4 
prophet, to the ſame effect. 2 

F. I make no doubt, the Almighty intend - 
to give proof to the children of men, that tes A 
the King, the Lord, and Governor of the world: * 
and if he preſerves the ſcattered remnant of de 10 
Ifraelites, their not being totally wiped off the *% 


lived in their captivity, and ſeveral others who 
received them ſince their diſperſion, by wick | 
neſs, or the various accidents to which - 
are expoſed, have changed their _—— 
laws and cuſtoms, and even their name, ® 12 
may de before the completion of this prop 4 
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even to their total extinction: yet the Fews re- In the year 1291, Edward I. baniſhed no leſs 


mal 
py One would hardly think there ſhould be 
a Jew living. 

F. In times of 
power, or in reſentment of their clandeſtine 
practices, they have been often driven from this 


and: in milder days they found their way back 


aeain. Our hiſtory mentions, that in the reign 
ol Richard I. the Fews of Norwich, Bury St. Ed- 
mnd's, Lincoln, Stamford, and Lynn, were ſpoiled 
of their wealth. At York, five hundred of them, 
beſides women and children, took refuge in the 
caſtle, where they offered money to the Chriſ- 
tians to ſave their lives: but being refuſed, they 
cut the throats of their wives and children, and 
cat them over the 
then burnt the caſtle, and themſelves in it. 

In the following reign, King John commanded 
all the Jeros, men and women, to be impriſoned, 
becauſe he would have all their money. Some of 
them delivered up all they had, and yet promiſed 
more to eſcape many kinds of torment. By a 
grant made by Henry III. to the inhabitants of 
Mucaſtle, it appears, that no Few was permitted 
to inhabit in that town. The prejudice againſt 
tiem run ſo high, that in the time of Wil- 
lam the Conqueror, the Engliſh complained of 

their hard treatment, by his bringing Jews into 
tie land, from Roan, appointing them a place 
to inhabit and occupy. 

In the 37th year of Henry III. among other 
kyere injunctions, every Jew was obliged to 
wear a badge upon his breaſt ; and none ſuffered 
„ abide in any town, without the king's li- 
cence; except in towns where Jetos were for- 
nei wont to reſide. In the year 1250, this 
puince accuſed the Jetus of clipping money, and 
found no leſs than three hundred guilty, forty of 
ow were hanged, and the reſt bought them- 
lives off. The extortions on theſe unhappy 
Fople, ran fo high, that this prince, and his 
= Edward I. in the ſpace of ſeven years, 
"8 ag nd have extor'ed from them four hun- 
enty thouſand peunds, This is incre- 


le, unleſs we ſuppoſe they were the chief 
518 the kingdom. 


Is on the Chriſtians heads; 


a a diſtin& people, though ſcattered as a na- than fifteen thouſand of them at one time, con- 


fiſcating all their eſtates. Pope Innocent III. at 
this time gave them toleration, but ſoon after 
baniſhed them with very odious epithets. They 


ſuperſtition and arbitrary had reſided here for 230 years, and did not return 


for 364 years, 

D. They ſeem, in all ages, to have been 
much the ſame kind of people; and generally to 
have deſerved the puniſhments they met with. 

F. They now live in peace and quiet under 
our government. There are many profeſſing 
themſelyes Chriſtians, very bad men; but when 
Jews become ſuch miſcreants, we muſt not be 
ſurprized that they ſhould exceed in wickedneſs : 
for though the law of Maſes requires obedience 
to moral precepts, the Fews ſtill preſerve as 
many of their forms and ceremonies as their con- 
dition will admit of; but the ſpirit of reli- 
gion is often loſt in them. As they do not in- 
termix with Chriſtians, by living in the ſame 
manner, and are employed in little or nothing, 
more than traffic, you may be the leſs ſurprized, 
that ſome of them ſhould turn their thoughts to- 
very iniquitous practices. Of late years a few 
of them became houſebreakers, and upon one 
occaſion committed a murder. Theſe wretches. 
formed an aſſociation, and invited over ſome of 
the ſame ſtamp from Poland; but after ſeveral 
robberies, a Few had the merit of detecting the 
villainy, and bringing the offenders to juſtice : 
and the Polanders they had invited over, were 
ſent back again. The thefts committed in di- 
miniſhing our coin, by whomſoever it might be 
done, have been lately diſcovered to be amaz- 
ingly great. 

D. What other Chriſtian nations ſuffer the 
Zews to live amongſt them? | 

F. "Under certain regulations they live in 
France, Italy, Holland, and ſeveral. other Chrif- 
tian countries. Their diſperſion into ſo many 
nations, and the general contempt into which they 
are fallen, are not ſo extraordinary as their pre- 


ſervation, for ſo many ages, under ſuch circum- 


{tances, as a diſtinct people. 
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remarkable anecdote of the Jews in Cromwell's time. The naturalization of the Jews attempted i 
England in 1753. The Jews preſerved as a diflin#t people. Their preſent diſperſion a flanding 
of Chriſtianity, The apparent deſign of the Almighty to reſtore them in his good time. The viſnay 
doctrine of the reign of the ſaints for a thouſand years. 


"0: THE Jews muſt have been in a miſerable 
ſtate after they were driven out of 
Judia. * | K 

F. Titus Veſpaſian diſpoſſeſſed them of that 
country; but they were perſecuted by ſeveral of 
the Roman emperors. Adrian, to ſhew his high 
contempt of them, fold the Fews as we ſell cat- 
tle. Through many centuries they had no bet- 
ter fortune. In the year of Chrift 615, they 
were driven out of Alexandria; and in the two 
following years, from Spain and Portugal. To— 
wards the cloſe of the ſame century, they were 
alſo expelled from France. But it was not till 
the twelfth century, that Everard, Biſhop of 
Mentz, drove them from thence. Having again 
obtained a protection in France, Philip Auguſtus 
baniſhed them a ſecond time. The crime againſt 
the ſtate, of which they were generally accuſed, 
was their old trick of clipping and coining, which 
has been conſtantly deemed a capital offence in 
all countries. In the iſſue, it proves a robbery of 
every one who receives the money ſo diminiſhed 
or falſified. It is a remarkable event in the 
hiſtory of the Jetos in England, that in 1655 
they ſent two of their noted rabbies from Aſia, 
to Cromwell the Protector, in the preſumption, 
that a man, whoſe attempts had been attended 
with ſuch wonderful ſucceſs, in ſubverting the 
church and late of a powerful nation, might per- 
chance be the promiſed Meſſiab. Such was the 
monſtrous credulity of theſe deluded people | 
They had ſeveral conferences with this chief of 
the rebellion : but diſcovering their folly, he 
had too much ſenſe to give them any counte- 
nance beyond a bare connivance at their admiſ- 
ſion. From 1655, they have been protected, 
and lived with uninterrupted freedom. We treat 
them with tenderneſs: and they are conſidered 
in ſome other chriſtian countries, particularly in 
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are reſtrained as to the particular quarter of dhe 
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Holland, as worthy of notice, being protected in 

their liberty and property. In Am/terdan they 


town where they are to dwell. The Mabumdm 
in Aſia are leſs favourable to Jews, than ther 
are to Chriſtians ; for they allow that 7eſus Chrif 
was a great prophet ſent from God, though in 
their opinion inferior to Mahomet. 
D. Such is their ignorance and unbelief, 

F. In Turkey, the Fews have large commer. 
cial connections, but they are often fined with 
great ſeverity, In Ruſſia, only a few have &- 
tled ; and they have been ſometimes obliged u 
leave that country. About the year 1740 the 
were baniſhed from Bohemia. They took reiug 
in Holland, but their brethren begged they mit 
be ſent away; alledging, that they were not in 
capacity to ſupport ſo numerous a poor. 


D. I perceive, in every caſe, that the predic re 
tions of Chriſi concerning them, are verides la 
They are the outcaſt of nations. If I am rightl th 
informed, they have been unproſperous of late na 
years in this country, 4 a5 

F. My maſter was particularly acquainted adi 
with many of them, and eſteemed ſeveral Go verf 10 
charitable worthy men. I have heard him lay las 
that ſome by their extravagance, and ſome i nat. 
overtrading themſelves, from being wealthy dae a 
ſunk into poverty. In 1753, à few of then 
who knew leaſt of their religion, and abound 17 
moſt in worldly vanity, aſpired at being 16 AH 


ralized in England. My maſter was of oy 
that they miſtook their real intereſt ; and th 
ſhould not underſtand ours, if we cont 
it. He knew that the reaſons urged x | 
of the act of parliament intended to ſua jj 
Fews for naturalization, were bot thro 
knowledge of real facts. Having Ve 


. ing (0 
among Jews in foreign lands, and kno * 


was 


ſestiments of ſome other nations about theſe 


choſe nations would be very much offended at 
our conduct. He had aſſurance that naturaliz- 
ation would appear to them as incorporating Fews 
with us, at the time that ſome, particularly the A 
Prrtugueze, do not admit a Few, profeſſing him- 
ſelf to be a Few, to Tet his feet on land but on 
Lertain conditions. He is to be diſtinguiſhed by par- 
ticular clothing, and to.be attended by an officer 
of the inquiſition. My maſter was alſo of opi- 
nion, that we ſhould attempt to counteract the 
deſign of Providence, the Zews having been kept 
through ſo many centuries, ſeparated from all 
the nations of the earth: and amidſt a variety of 
revolutions which the nations have ſuffered, the 
Fes are ſtill monuments of Providence. They 
teach us that they are {till to be preſerved as a 
diſlin people; and that we ſhould not attempt to 
incorporate them with us, or do any thing that 
may induce them, or other nations, to believe 
we conſider them as part of the community ; 
alledging, that whilſt they remained in their pre- 
ſent ſituation, as erchants, in this country, they 
might be quiet and unmoleſted ; but as ſoon as 
they ſhould aſſume the privileges of natives, and 
become landholders, in conſequence of naturaliz- 
ation, they might be eafily betrayed to do acts 
which would expoſe them to ſome reſentments, 
if not to ſuch perſecutions, as they ſuffered in 
former ages. It likewiſe appeared to him, that our 
religion, as we are Chri/tians, is ſo united with our 
laws, none but chriſtians can be endowed with 
the privileges of natives; ſo that we might as well 
naturalize a Mahometan or a Pagan, as a Few. 
as to bribing them to become Chri/tians, the 
adlurdity is no leſs glaring. If any perſon re- 
nounces Fudaiſm, and declares himſelf a Chriſ- 
tan, though a foreigner, he may eaſily obtain his 
naturalization. 

D. What was the event of this attempt ? 

F. Some aſcribed it to political frenzy, and 
#þ;/ti02 to the deſigns of miniſters, at a time 
of election of our repreſentatives in parliament : 
ut believe it was the common ſenſe of the na- 
dn, that there ſhould not be any general bill 
D fal thoſe for naturalization: and though 
ax in oppoſing the general principle, might 
1— by party prejudices, others thought 

Propoſed naturalization repugnant to the 
&hgns of Providence. The fact is, that the 


K of parliament which actually paſſed both 
vor. II. | 


Iſraelites, he ſaw very fufficient reaſons to think 
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houſes, and was confirmed by the king, quali- 
fying the Fews for naturalization, was repealed 
the very next ſeſſion. 


D. All the Fews, you fay, did not concur 


in aſking for their naturalization. 

F. The attempt was contrary to the ſentiments 
of the graver and more pious part of them. Theſe 
applauded my maſter's conduct upon their own 
great principle; that it is totally inconſiſtent 
with the faith and hopes of a Jet, to be natu- 
ralized, or in any reſpe&t incorporated with 


chriflians. While they believe the Miah is not 


come, they muſt remain as a diftinf priple. 
D. If he meant to ſcreen the Fews from mis- 
fortunes ; preſerve our own reputation abroad, 
or guard the purity of our religion; he ated 
upon laudable principles, 

F. Do you not perceive it to be a moſt ſingu- 
lar providence, in proof of chriſtianity, that a 
people ſo divided, are ſo wonderfully preſerved ? 

D. Their original language, cuſtoms, and 
manners, being ſo unmixed with the other na- 
tions, is truly wonderful, 

F. Theſe people are like ſo many grains of 
duſt among the nations, yet have they not been 
loſt, when the nations themſelves have become 
extinct, of which, proof is given in many in- 
ſtances, both in the eaſtern and weſtern parts of 
the world; witneſs the Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Goths, and other na- 
tions, which are either entirely loſt, or ſo totally 
changed, as no longer to be nations. 

D. I ſuppoſe that every father among the 
Fetus, takes care to tell his child that he is de- 
ſcended from the Patriarchs, and that in his diſ- 
conſolate ſtate, he is ſtill to hope for a Meſſiab. 

F. They have ſeen the promiſes of their own 
doctors, for the ſpeedy manifeſtation -of an ex- 
pected Meſſiah, prove falſe; but ſtill they are 
obſtinate. All that can be ſaid is, that when they 
ſhall believe in Chriſt, then will the Meſſiah come 
to them, What event will happen to bring about 
their canverſion, is beyond us to determine. 

D. They believe in the Old Teflament. 

F. Whilſt we trace out the completion of the 
ſacred oracles upon the compariſon of both O/d 


and New, we ſee under what circumſtances he 


was to come; and likewiſe this plan of divine 
Providence accompliſhed. We behold the great 
Lord of nature eſtabliſhing laws for the govern- 
ment of thoſe who believe in him, till his ſecond 
coming to judge the world. 

K E | D. I 


D. I perceive, that no lefs than the power of 
God can preſerve the diſperſed Fews. The crime 
which they committed as a people, in crucifying 
the Saviour of the world, filled up the meaſure 
of their former iniquities.. 

F. This brought on the load of calamities, 
which they now ſuffer : but I believe it will 
not move the Almighty to retract his promiſe, 
and to reject entirely, and without reſouree, 
the poſterity of Jacob. We learn from this great 
event, that their blindneſs will probably be one 
day removed, and they will adore Him, whom 
Abraham! (a) had deſired to fee, and whom he 
tad in ſpirit adored with the holy tranſport of 
Joy and gratitude, | 

D. The. Jews thus puniſhed and diſperſed, 
and bearing witneſs to Jeſus Chriſt, one would 
imagine that thoſe Chriſtians in whoſe cities they 
reſide, ſhould be more ſtruck at the fight of a 
Few, than we who ſeldom ſee one. 

F. That is a mere fancy, — You ſometimes be- 
hold a miſerable Jew travelling about the coun- 
try with trinkets: others live in comfort, and 
fome in afil uence: but in the religious view, we 
now conſider them, this makes no difference. 
„heir diſperſion proves that Chrift is come: 
their preſervation, that he hath not rejected them 
for ever: their e es proceed from not having 
known him; and the only hope they have, is that 
they ſhall one day come to the knowledge of 
him.” 

D. This I think is agreed on all ſides. 

F. Had they been only puniſhed, it would 
only have proved his ice; had they been only 
preſerved, they could only have proved his potber; 


but being reſerved to worſhip him, they will 


, 


prove his mercy,” and make reparation for their 
outrageous crime, as a nation, and ſhew all the 
people of the carth that God is their Almighty 
ſovereign, their parent, protector, and friend. 

D. The recal and converſion of the Fews, 
will be a very awful event to all the Chri/tzan 
world.. | | | 
F. And as far as we know, as it will baffle 
all the infidelity of the wicked, it may bring on 
the converſion of all the reſt of mankind: but 
this ſeems to be ſelf-evident, that except we 


lůyve in conſtant attention to Him, as our great 


Laugiver, the object of our worſhip, and the 


mediator between God and us: except we ho- 


nour all. worldly ordinances to which he com- 


; | (a) Jehn viii. 6. 


. thority, in ſpite of the evidence we have receive? 


tion we have the ſtrongeſt evidence drawn fron 
the experience of every day, that obedience ty 
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mands us to be obedient, we rebel againft his u 


of his being the Chriſti, the Son of the liv; 
God, and may bring ourſelves into the fans 
condemnation as the Jews now are! As 2 na- 


the precepts of our religion, draws down blet 
ſings from heaven, ſecures our liberty in the 
moſt perfect manner the nature of things will 
admit; and gives us a proſpect both of temporal 
and eternal happineſs. 

D. Chriſtianity being ſo well calculated ig 
eſtabliſh univerſal righteouſneſs, and make 21 
mankind happy, would to God it were more 
generally attended to, and more ſeriouſly en. 
braced |! 

F. Alas, my child! you who are fo young 
may perceive, that the corruption of mankind 
prevents its effects on our minds, who are ſo 
well acquainted with it; as it obſtruQs others * 
who are ignorant, from receiving it. We know 
that above ſeventeen hundred years have palkd 
ſince the preaching of the goſpel ; yet there ar 
millions, and tens of millions of people that 
either never heard of Chriſtianity, or know no- 
thing of the wonders of the /ife of Chrift, the 
tremendous events of his. death, or the glories of 
his reſurrection. The time will come when his 
religion will reign over the whole earth: nor are 
you to imagine, though many generations of 
men walk over each others graves, in ſuch 3 
ſucceſſion of ages, it is the leſs evident that 2 
thouſand years in the ſight of God, are but as me 
day.! 

D. Are there not ſome nations of the earth 
who have been informed that there is ſuch a fe- 
ligion, and yet are of a different perſuaſion ? 

F. Ves: ſuch is the force of prejudice in the 
human mind: even among the Cbriſtians, what 
a variety of creeds and modes of worſhip do c 
find! I remember to have heard my maſter ſay, 


when he was among the eaſtern nations, 2 h 
ſome of the miſſionaries complained, * 50 
the Mahometans allowed the nature of God ” 4 
incomprehenſible, yet they would not allo 5 


doctrine of the Trinity. i N 

D. If they allow that God is incompreben 
ſible, it feems to be one ſtep towards acknoV* 
ledging that the Chriſtian faith might be * 
and if they found the Chriſtians acted agreead!ſ 1 


ſo great and generous /A faith they might give 
credit to the reſt. 

r. Yes : but he faid, that although good Ma- 
hametans were not ſo repugnant to the purity of 
our divine religion, as ſome Chriſtians imagine, 
yet in many countries. bordering on popiſh do- 


"minions, chriſtianity appeared to them as groſs 


idolatry 3 and no wonder, if one conſiders how 
the papiſts worſhip images of the Virgin Mary, 
and of real or fictitious ſaints, falling down be- 
fore them, and praying to them as interceſſors 
with the Almigkty. He ſaid, that in the north 
coaſt of Perſia, near the Caſpian. Sea, as he had 
ſeen the remains of a number of temples dedi- 
-ated to fire, the object of the worſhip of the 
ancient Perſians; on the weſtern. ſide, in the 
mountains of Dagiſtan, are found many traces 
of chriſtianity. In the countries now ſubject to 
the Turks, where Chriſtianity firſt ſhone forth, 
remain the ruins of many Chriſtian churches, 
built in different centuries, being ſo many mo- 


numents of the truth of what we read: and vaſt - 


numbers of Chriſtians are {ſtill ſcattered over the 
Turkiſh dominions. 

D. Theſe are monuments of our religion ; 
but how came the followers of Mahomet to pre- 
vail ſo far over the Chriſtians ? 

F. My dear Mary, you may as well aſk me, 

| how came the Jews to crucify our Saviour? So 
heaven permitted: but ſtill a true Chriſtian is 
unconquerable, whatever dominion he may live 
under : his faith is ſuperior to the power of the 
lword The political liberties of mankind can 
be propoſed only to their reaſon, though ſome- 
times prejudice may interpoſe ; but their religion 
muſt be built on their faith and moral ſenſe of 
good and evil, By this, eternal diſtinctions of 
good and evil are preſented to them. The mi- 


wrought, were to convince the under/landing, 
not compel the will, We know not when 
it ſhall be agreeable to the wiſdom of the Al- 
mighty, that all mankind ſhall acknowledge 
Ubri/t ; but this we are perſuaded of, that in pro- 


and the liberty which rational creatures ought to 
covet, will be eſtabliſhed, It is foretold, that 


tacles which our, Saviour and his followers 


portion as Chriſtianity prevails, true government 
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the ſun of righteouſneſs with healing in his wings 
will cover the whele earth; but when, is a ſecret 
to us mortals, - 

D.' What a glorious thing it would be, if all 
the kings of the earth were ſo righteous, and 


eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity, by inſpiring their ſub- 


jects with juſt ſentiments of it! 

F. Glorious indeed, Mary this would be 
the reign of the ſaints on earth, àgreeable to a 
fond opinion which prevailed for two or three 
centuries, in the firſt ages of the Chriſtian 
church, that Chri/t, at a certain time, would 
return to the earth, and reign for a thouſand 
years; the expiration of which, would be the 
conſummation of all things. One of our own 
writers, a learned, but perhaps a whimſical 
man (a), is ſaid to have pretended, that theſe 
thouſand years were to commence in 1720, 
which happened to be the period of a national 
frenzy, with reſpect to the South-Sea bubble. 
Without amuſing ourſelves with notions, - for 
which there is no clear authority in Scripture, 
nor perhaps in reaſon, let us try, to the laſt hour 
of life, to keep to That which we believe to be 
right, and come as near it as poſſible . There 
are but two ways to govern mankind, reaſon and 
force: in reaſon is comprehended faith, The 
manner of applying to the mind, and the va- 


rious modes of exerciſing, authority in govern- 


ment, conſtitute an eſſential difference. Some 
degree of force, where reaſon does not prevail, 
is inſeparable from the nature of all government; 
otherwiſe it- would be in vain to appeal to the 
laws for juſtice. On the contrary, a portion of 
juſtice muſt be found in the moſt deſpotic rule, 
or men would not bear it. Nothing is perſect; 
if we walk as near to this ſtraight line of duty 
as we can, it is all that is expected : the reſt we 
mult leave to heaven! I charge you, my daugh- 
ter, as you love, not your 4berty and your coun- 
try only, but your God, and your own foul, 
count nothing as worthy your ſolicitude com- 
pared to your knowledge of Chriſt, whoſe kingdom 
is everlaſting ; and in which you may ſhare in 
the glory, even to the full- completion of your 
happineſs, in the regions of eternal bliſs 


(a) Whiſton, [7h 
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CONVERSATION XIV. 


T he perverſeneſs of the ancient Jews with regard to their government. Chara#ter of a good king, ond 
the advantages of government. 


F. FOUL means muſt produce foul ends: 

and it is more than probable, that thofe 
who mean to cheat the devil will be over- 
matched. 8 

D. May not an adminiſtration, meaning ho- 
neſtly, ſcmetimes do evil that gead may come of 
it? 

F. In a national view, good often comes out 
of evil; but he who premeditately commits evil, 
though it be in hopes that good will come of it, 
makes the evil certain; and therefore he is pu- 
xifhable, at leaſt by the divine law; for at beſt 
he invades the province of the Almighty, with 
regard to what hall come to paſs. In a national 
view, it is tempting of Providence to deprive us 
of the advantages we enjoy, by feeking other be- 
nefits in an unrighteous way. It is forſaking 
the true path of religion, and ſubſtituting ano- 
ther in its place: and whenever we preſume to 
indulge ourſelves in making ſuch conſtructions, 
the true light which guides us to the paths of 
eternal reft, is taken from us, It is fetting up 
an image to worthip ; and whether it be called 
opinion, or any thing elſe, it is an idol. The 
Tfraelites, in the ſtupidity of their perverſeneſs, 
upon one occaſion made a go/den calf for the ob- 
ject of their worſhip ; and inſtead of adoring the 
great Jehovah, the Gad who had delivered and 
preſerved them ſo often, and in ſo aſtoniſhing a 
manner, this ſtrange infatuation ſeized therr 
minds. We, by the ſingular interpoſition of 
Providence, and the bloed which our anceſtors 
have ſpilt, in defence of our pure religion and 
hberty, as wantonly pay honour to gold in coin, 
when we ſell our voices and conſciences ; conſe- 
quently the heart, which ſhould be offered up as 
incenſe to the true God, is devoted to the inftru- 
ment of all evil; namely, money. That we were 
ſincere in what we did, is evident; for he who 
bade higheſt, generally ſecured us.. Regardleſs 


7 


of the event, we were led like the ox crowned 
with garlands, to be ſacrificed at the altars of 
corruption. Indeed, Mary, I think no 
could come of it : the evils which might cone, 
wore a formidable aſpect; for let the mural; of 
the people be thus laid waſte, what will become 
of their religion? Where will be thoſe generoy 
ſentiments, _ which maintained freedom with our 
blood; or where the regular obedience to go- 
vernment, which conſtitutes ſo great a part of 
domeſtic peace and harmony ? 

D. It was a dangerous practice, and put us to 
open ſhame. I am glad we bethought ourſelves 
in time, and did not loſe our reputation en- 
tirely. 

F. There is no poſſibility of telling how far 
mankind may carry their baſe inclinations.— Tou 
know that the Fews were for ſome ages under 
the more immediate government of God himſelf, 
by the inftrumentality of judges, and leaders of 
their armies ; but at length being diſcontented, 


they deſired to change their form of government 


And what were we about when we corrupted our 
repreſentatives, and ourſelves, when we required 
money to do That which ought to be the fr 
aft in the world? If we had meant to change th: 
ſtern virtue of our forefathers, and to perſuade 
our repreſentatives that we are ſheep or affes, to 
be bought with a price, regardleſs of the belt 
laws, and the mildeft government, we could 
not. have acted more conſiſtently than we did 
The Ifraclites deſired a king, as the heathen n- 
tions around them had kingly government. 
This was mere wantonneſs : they would nes 
be better than well; or it was groſs ignorance 
of what ſuch government was ſubject to. oy 
may ſuppoſe that kingly government was not #t- 
mited in thoſe ages, as ours is. However, they 
offered the kingdom to Gideon, their delivertr, * 
him and his poſterity after him: he E 
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refuſed their offer; reminding them, that Jebo- 
vah was their king. Upon the death of Gideon, 
Abimelech, his ſon by a concubine, flew all his 
brothers to the number of ſeventy, Teatham alone 


eſcaping ; and by the aſſiſtance of the Sechemites, 


made himſelf king: but Foatham, in oppoſition 
to his wicked brother, upon this occaſion repre- 
ſented to the people their extreme folly. He 
ſuewred them, that the molt deſerving are gene- 
rally the leaſt ambitious ; whilſt the worthleſs 
oraſp at power with eagerneſs, and exerciſe It 
with inſolence and tyranny. He conveyed his 
ſentiments to them in the following manner: 
„ Hearken unto me, ye ſons of Sechem, ſo 
may God hearken unto you /— The trees, grown 
weary of the ſtate of freedom and equality, in 
which God had placed them, met together to 
chuſe, and to anoint a king over them: and 
they ſaid to the olive-tree, ** Reign thou over us.“ 
But the olive-tree ſaid unto them, “ Shall I 
quit my fatneſs, wherewith God and man is 
honoured, to diſquiet myſelf with the cares of 
covernment, and to rule over the trees ?” And 
they ſaid unto the fig- tree, Come thau and 
reign over us.” But the fig-tree ſaid unto them, 
« Shall I bid adieu to my ſweetneſs and pleaſant 
fruit, to take upon me the painful charge of 
royalty, and be ſet over the trees? Then,“ 
faid the trees unto the vine, Come thou and 
rein over us.“ But the vine ſaid alſo unto them, 
„Shall I leave my wine, which honoureth. 
God, and cheereth man, to bring upon myſelf 
nothing but trouble and anxi-ty, and to become 
king of the trees? We are happy in our preſent 
lot ; ſeek ſome other to reign over you.” Then 
ſaid all the trees unto the bramble, & Come thou. 
and reign over us.” And the bramble ſaid unto 
them, © I will be your king: come ye all under 
my ſhadow, and be ſafe; obey me, and I will 
tant you my protection: but if you obey me 
not, out of the bramble ſhall come forth a fire, 
waich ſhall devour even the cedars of Lebanon.” 
D. This is a glorious leſſon for ſubjects to. 
now then they are well; and not do any thing 
tary to thoſe rules by which they have been 
rendered haf py. 
F. This teaches us alſo to reſpect our laws, 
and Proper ſcvereigns ; and when we ſee ourſelves. 
cheriſhed and defended, to be contented. It like- 


vic inſtructs kings to conſider the arduous taſk 
of royalty. 


D. How is a king to give proof of hn vir- 
tue ? _ 

F. By doing well. The prophet Daniel (a) 
repreſents a king as a very large and ſtrong tree, 


_ the top of which reacheth unto the Heavens, 


and its branches ſpread to the extremities of the 
earth, bowing down with fruit; and by the 
beauty and abundance of its leaves, conſtituting 
the happineſs of the plains around it. Whilſt it 
ſupplies a grateful ſhade, it ſecures a retreat to 
beaſts of every kind: the wild and the tame are 
lodged ſafely under its branches; and it ſupplies. 
food to all living creatures. 

D. But what prince upon earth ever anſwered 
to this character ? 

F. None perhaps ever anſwered entirely; 
princes are men, and as ſuch. betray human in- 
firmittes : and they govern men who are no leſs. 
inclined to evil. But ſtill it is a fine alluſion to 
the real ſervices, and ſolid advantages procured 
to nations by kingly authority well exerciſed ; 
for good government, as I have faid, is the foun- 
dation of all earthly bleſſings ; eſpecially with 
regard to the poor and weak, who under the 
ſhade and protection of the majeſty of a king, 
find peace and tranquility, whilſt the monarch 
himſelf is expoſed to the ſtorms and tempeſts 
from which he ſhelters others. A god king is 
alſo compared to a ſhepherd guarding a numer - 
ous flock of ſheep, diſperſed over a down, graz- 
ing in quiet on its. ſweet graſs and fragrant herbs - 
he is careful that none ſnall ſtray ; he guides and. 
follows them, and changes their paſture ; and if 
the wolf approaches, he is ready with his dog to 
protect them. 

D. In this ſenſe, the Shepherd was certainly 
made for the ſeep, and not the fheep for. the ſhep- 

2rd. 

F. You would think a faithful ſhepherd highly 
deſerving of reſpect and applauſe. 

D. I believe there ate few inſtances of a peo- 
ple ſhewing reſpect. to a ling, merely for his. 
mertt. 

F. Where did you take up that conceit? If 
it be true, it is not for the credit of a people. 
Perhaps this may be a reaſon, Why kings are not 
very ſolicitous of praiſe or popularity. Many 
ſubjects would. trample upon reyalty, if. it were 
not attended with pomp and ſplendour ; ſuch as 
fine coaches and horſes; ſumptuous dreſſes; a 
crowd of guards and aticndants ; we fee im 

common 


(a) Chap. iv. 
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common life, that a fine perſon, and a command- 
ing air, ſtrike the imagination, Whilſt people 
gratify their curioſity, they are awed into reſpect, 
and eager to feaſt their eyes on outward appear- 
ances, which flatter the vanity of the heart: and 
It is not wonderful, that both prince and people 
ſhould in many inſtances be caught by the che. 
Such appearances are nzceſlary to diſtinguiſh 
conditions ; but they hinder neither one nor the 
vther from being wiſe and virtuous, 

D. Is it not alſo a great happineſs in prince 
or beggar to enjoy» a temper, even, conſtant, 
and free from any violence of paſſion ? 

F. Prudence and good-humour in all condi- 
tions, prevent offence being taken, 

D. How can a king or miniſter of ſtate keep 
{its ſecrets cloſe, yet act with ſincerity and open- 
.neſs ? 

F. Juſt as you may by having no ears nor 
tongue, where there is any temptation to dif- 
cover what ſhould not be known in public: 
and of late years, not all the machinations of 
oppoſition, from whatever quarter theſe may 
come, have been able to extort ſecrets of this 
Kind, 

D. Did you ever hear the great talk of theſe 
things ? 

F. Yes: I once waited at table, when ſome per- 
Tons of diſtinction were upon the ſubject of a good 
and able king: one maintained, That he ſhould 
be grave and ſerious in public; his ſentiments ex- 
alted, and his words few, conferring his favours 
with a grace that doubled the benefit : that he 
ſhould be quick and deciſive in his judgment, 
and fruitful in expedients ; having ſuch a com- 
prehenfive memory, as preſents to him the names 
and faces, the wants and deſires of his ſubjects, 
without partiality : "That he ſhould alſo treat 
embaſſadors, and other ſtrangers, with whoſe ſo- 
vereigns he is connected, in the moſt courteous 
manner, He ſhould be a maſter of all concerns 
relating to his kingdom; and aboliſh all ſuch 
cuſtoms, and abuſes of laws, as tend 'to immo- 
rality, that his authority and example may ad- 
vance the honour of God.“ 

D. I am glad to hear, that great men talk of 
the honour of God! But hath the king power 
to aboliſh all thoſe bad cuſtoms and abuſes, 
which the great man mentioned? 

F. Great men ſometimes miſtake. To enable 
a king to accompliſh, either by authority or 
example, what the noble lord mentioned, he 


of working miracles, A prince who goyery 


gels too, they would not be ali obedient, nor 


ſhould not only be arbitrary, but have the pow 


with judgment, juſtice, and mercy, may be (jy 
to be the immediate meſſenger of Heaven: but 
the Almighty himſelf doth not control the vi 
of men. Another, of the company added, 
That a prince ſhould ſee as much as poſt; 
with his own eyes; and conſider all his people 
as one family ; and conſult the happineſs of his 
ſubjects, as a father doth his children. 

D. is this poſſible ? 

F. If a private man finds it extremely diff. 
cult to manage his own family, where his poyer 
is never verbally diſputed, what allowance muf 
be made for a king in this country, who has 2 
million of families to manage, and which muſt 
be done according to the rules preſcribed to him? 
Your own candour and good ſenſe will ſuggeſt u 
you the neceſſity of tenderneſs in judging of 
others, not leſs in the higheſt than in the 
loweſt. | 

D. I underſtand how iniquitous it is to uſe 
diſreſpecttul words, tending to inſult a ſupreme 
magiſtrate. | | 

F. You ſee how difficult his taſk is; and that 


were he an angel, if his ſubjects were not an- 


contented with their condition. I have not told 
you half the accompliſhments which they ſaid 
were neceſſary in a king: but I did not her 
them mention what was neceſſary in thoſe, who 
ſtood next in rank to a king to diſpenſe happinels 
to the people. In this country, a man of 1 
or twenty thouſand a year, may ſee more good 
done, than a king can venture to do in perſon. 
D. How glorious a thing then it is to be rich! 
But ſtill I apprehend that our kings have much 
liberty, and may do much good or evil. 
F. Liberty ! He converſes with able perſons, 
foreigners and ſubjects; he enquires into the 
characters of men: he delights in ingenious art 
and improvements, which beautify a count!y 
he is not leſs attentive in reviewing his armes 
and fleets. - He attends his cabinet and councils 
upon public buſineſs ; anxious to ſee both church 
and flate conducted in ſuch a manner, as may 
beſt anſwer the great ends of government; . 
ing that his own happineſs, and the moon © 
the nation, is the ſame object; both equally - 
pending on good order, valour, diſcipline, : 
the fear of God, His religious deportment 
ſolemn and unaffected, proving that his * 


are founded on the promiſes of the goſpel, In his 
private character, he is an affeCtionate huſband, 
and a tender father; ſhewing the utmoſt regard 
to his people, by a ſingular ſolicitude, that his 
children ſhall be well inſtructed, in all that is 
proper to their high ſtation ; and the character 
which they are to fill. In this inſtance, he gives 
proof of a ſincere regard to poſterity : no man in 
his dominions can poſſibly demonſtrate a greater; 
with this diſtinction, that others may educate 
their children ſo as to be good ſubjects, but 
he breeds up a race of kings, fit to govern the 
land from generation to generation. You are 
alſo to obſerve, that he was born in England, 
which has not been the caſe of many of our ſo- 
vereigns, for near a century paſt, 

D. And has any foreign birth, or foreign 
education, occaſioned difficulties ? 

F, Many dangerous prejudices have ariſen 
fram this cauſe ; but our preſent ſovereign draws 
experience from obſervation, from the conduct 
of his anceſtors, who have fat on the Britt 
throne : theſe furniſh fuch inſtruction, as enables 
him to judge what part to act upon all emergen- 
cies; whilit the native goodnefs of his heart, 
reſtrains him from every kind of intemperance. 

D. This is more than can be ſaid of many of 
his ſubjects, 


F. But it is not the leſs true: if our own im- 
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moralities do not render us unworthy the pro- 
tection of that Being, who is the King of kings, 
and without whoſe aid, all human power is vain; 
we have the utmoſt reaſon to hope he will go- 
vern us with ſuch judgment and juſtice, as will 
eſtabliſh the throne of his fathers, and deliver it 
down to his children, bright and unſullied. 

D. One would imagine, that the writers of 
our netos- papers entertained no ſuch thoughts; 
or had no talent for any thing but defamation. 
Has the king great privileges annexed to his 
high office? 

F. Greater than is prudent for him to exert to- 
the utmoſt, upon all occaſions : but it is happy, 
that he hath ſo much power; otherwiſe I ſhould 
fear the time would come, when we might ſtray 
into a wilderneſs, as ſheep without a ſhepherd ; . 
or what is much the ſame, be under ſo many 
ſhepherds, that they would devour us. The better 
we behave, the more we encourage him to do- 
good; and the more good he does, the fairer op- 
portunities we ſhall enjoy of expreſſing our gra- 
titude to him, who is the inſtrument of heavenly. 
mercy in ſo many inſtances to us. 

D. It being natural to love them who love us, . 
it is no leſs good policy to be reſpectful to thoſe - 
who are in authority; and moſt of all to the 
king, who is the higheſt officer in the ſtate. 


CONVERSATION XV. 


The Britiſh Americans their notions in regard to the Britiſh con/kitution : their ability to maintain a war 
againſt their mother country. The happineſs they may enjoy as coloniſts, not inferior to that of any 
ſubjefts at home, Prayer againſt rebellion. Prayer of a good king. in reſpec to rebellious ſubjects. 


D, W HAT is this buſtle in relation to ne- 


rica? Is there any good foundation 
for a civil war ? 


F. Our tellow-ſubjeQs of that country, by 


the protection received from the ſtrength of the 
* ms', the force of the Brztifp. treaſures ; 
. : bounties given them to-encourage their 
ade; the Joan of Britiſh property to promote 


ade, and the protection derived from the hap- 


dieſt 
7. 


Sobernment- in the world, are become 


formidable enough to ſay, We can do with- 
out you; and as for the gratitude you expect 
from us, we are like other common corrupt 
mortals; we can ſtand upon our own legs, and 
we do not want to have any connections with 
you. We allow no longer of the name of a 


mother country : and if you pretend to tax us, you : 
muſt do it by force of arms.“ ; 


D. Do they ſay ſo much ? 
F. Not in ſo many words,, but in effect they 


ſay 


* 
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Jay as much, and do as much. Very learned 
diſtinctions have been made by the oppoſition at 
home, of external and internal taxation, revenue 
taxes, and regulation taxes. The underſtanding 
has been confounded with nice diſtinctions. 
Much learning has made us mad ; and poor com- 
mon- ſenſe has been involved in the moſt apparent 
contradictions and abſurdities. All attempts to 
reaſon our rulers out of their ſenſes, have proved 
vain : and the great rational majority of the people 
of England, concurs in this plain, ſimple pro- 
poſition, that the American coloniſts, commonly 
called Britiſh Americans, are ſubjetts, as you or 
I may be; and that our government is veſted in 
King, lords, and commons, as the guardians of 
our liberties, in all and every place over the earth, 
where Britiſh ſubjects dwell: and they are all 
eligible as members of that parliament which ſo 
conſtitutionally repreſents them all. To ſuppoſe 
the contrary, is not only devoid of truth, but 
treaſon againſt the ſtate; or in other words, 
a2ainfſt themſelves. Were the parliament to give 
up its authority, the Coloniſts might have a plea 
to break off from us, becauſe we ſhould then 
break up our conſtitution, and diſſolve its frame; 
but to rebel becauſe they maintain, is the raving 
of madneſs. Ihe parliament being compoſed of 
men, they are ſubject to err. They ſeem, in 
jome points, to have erred ; but the errors are by 
no means of ſuch a nature as to warrant rebe]- 
lion, On the contrary, that according to the 
propoſals made to them before any blood was 
ſpilt, the duty, tax, or aſſeſſment intended to be 
levied on them, is only ſuch as is expedient for 
the ſupport of the civil government, the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, the regulation of commerce 
in that country, and other purpoſes neceſſary to 
maintain the ſupreme legiſlative authority, as 
ſhall be approved by his majeſty and the two 
houſes of parliament, conſidered as eſſential to 
our conſtitution and the eſtabliſhment of that 
government, which really and truly conſtitutes 
them fellow-ſi:bjefts, We have as little inclin- 


ation to oppreſs or enſlave, or make war with the 


Americans, as we have to quarrel with the empe- 
ror of the moon : on the contrary, we hold out 
conciliation to thoſe who are inclined to obedience 
and fidelity. 

D. Then their refuſal of the terms propoſed, 
puts the Ciſpute upon the cleareſt ground. 

F. So clear, that it ſeems apparent ſome of 
them have long intended to rebel; and they have 


= 


awed ſome by threats, and deceived others 
ſalſe repreſentations. If they deny the authority 
of the Britifh legiſlature, they defy all Brit 
laws and government. 

D. Surely this will be attended with {ons 
dreadful conſequences, unleſs they repent, 

F. The king has ſent over a great army, and 
ſtrong fleet, moſt heartily wiſhing at the (ane 
time, there may be no effuſion of blood. Were 
we tamely to ſuffer government to be ſuſpended, 
and leave our parliament with nothing but be 
ſhadow of authority, or ſuppoſe it to be a mer: 
phantom which hath no power, then you and [ 
may live to ſee Great-Britain become as inſigm- 
ficant among the nations, as our iſland is fal 
compared to the extenſive countries which the 
map of the earth furniſhes. Then we might 
conſider the blood of our forefathers, ſhed in de- 
fence of theſe very American ſubjefs againſt the 
French, moſt fooliſhly and wantonly ſpilt; and 
the vaſt treaſures expended in the ſame cauſe, 
childifhly diſſipated ; and in the iſſue confeis that 
we are ſunk ſo low, as hardly to deſerve the name 
of a people. 

D. Good God! You rouze my indignation, 
Is this the ſtate of the queſtion ? I thought it 
a glory to be born an Zngl;hwoman ; but if we 
ſubmit, I ſhall be aſhamed of my country, 

F. Bravely ſaid ! If we do not rouze at this 
alarm, and exert our public ſpirit in ſo greata 
cauſe, and employ it in the true defence of li- 
berty, to prevent one ſubject's inſulting another 
in his civil or religious liberties, what is our go- 
vernment good for? If a chimerical claim is 
ſubmitted to: if we do not exert our fortitude 
to vindicate our rights, farewel to all the bleſſing 
of government and empire 

D. Does the evil lie ſo deep as this comes to! 

F. I am an Engliſhman, and feel for nj 
country, 

D. What good do our American ſubjefs pro. 
poſe to themſelves by quarrelling ? 

F. Contrary to the ſubjects of all the other 


European nations in America, a great part of them 


would trade with whom they pleaſe, and do ever) 
thing elſe as they pleaſe : in a word, they would 
be a ſeparate people : but this cannot be. It o* 
are fellow-ſubjefts, they muſt ſhew a rational U 

jection to our government, which I think 15 ; 
gentleſt in the world. Taking the ar i 
propoſed as they now ſtand, in my 9" / pF 
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repreſented them, they are very much in the 
®"D. But ſame make a great parade upon the 
article of a man's drawing his ſword in an aju/? 


7 5 He who thinks it an unjuft cauſe, may talk 
this language : but That is the queſtion. I ſay it 
is a very juſt cauſe, the cauſe of liberty and my 
country: the cauſe of thoſe who would ſubmit 
to a part of the people to grow ſo formidable, as 
to ſeparate and become our rivals. The greater 
they are the better, provided they are ſubjects ; 
otherwiſe, the greater they are, the more dan- 
gerous to us. Britain may fall by Britiſb arms. 
The change they make ſuch a parade about, ap- 


years to be no more than they have always ſub- 


mitted to : it is not only an equitable requiſition, - 


but a neceſſity of ſtate. If more is now demanded 
than formerly, they are become greater; even ſo 
mighty and ſo great, they will diſpute length of 
ſwords, But does this requiſition make them 
leſs the care of government, or give them the 
leſs title to protection? Juſt the contrary, They 
have ſo much the better title as they contribute 


to the ſupport of the whole, of which they are 


a part, 

D. This is plain common-ſenſe. It ſeems as 
if they had been raſh. What ſay military men 
who are to hazard their lives in this cauſe ? 

Z. The ſoldier draws his ſword, ſuppoling his 
pringe is accountable to God for the cauſe of the 
quarrel : it is his duty to act like a ſoldier, for 
the ſake of his perſonal honour, and the glory 
of his country, But in civil war, he will feel 
loro and remorſe, if his conſcience revolts againſt 
the occaſion ; or being convinced that the cauſe is 
good, he will feel the inward comfort of his pri- 
Yate judgment, and have the teſtimony of his 
own mind, that he is contending for the juſtice 
due to his country, and his fellow-ſubjefts, that 
i , them ſhall not injure another; and though 


| he will uſe all the gentle arts of perſuaſion 


which religion or humanity can inſpire, to pre- 


vent the effuſion of blood ; though his tears 


may flow in ſtreams, yet he will feel that the 
cauſe is fit for him to fight for; and that if he 
falls, he falls with glory. 

D. Common ſoldiers are not ſuppoſed to think 
much. — But the fon will defend his mother even 
againſt his father, ſhould he attempt to plunge 
a dagger in her boſom. And yet methinks it is 
dreadful that our American coloniſts, after ſpil- 
ling ſo much Britiſb blood, and exhauſting ſuch 
vaſt treaſures in their defence, ſhould act ſuch a 
part. 

F. Let them who profane the ſacred name of 
liberty, think how they ſteeled their hearts to 
the feelings of humanity, when they occaſioned 
the carnage at Bunter's-Hill, againſt troops come 
to keep the peace, and maintain liberty. What 
would they have? Few people know that we 
have given them at different times above thirty- 
four millions (a), and ſpent perhaps three times 
as much in the wars we have engaged in for the 
ſake of that country, which the Americans now 
pretend is not ours. Gratitude may be unknown 
in political connexions ; but in the iſſue it will 
be found, that nations, or the parts of nations, 
declining acknowledgements of this kind, are 
often puniſhed by Providence. —Dropping this 
conſideration, let us at leaſt be aſſured, that true 
bravery and compaſſion are conſtant companions z 
and let us pray that theſe motives may fo prevail 
in the hearts of both contending parties, that 
neither may prove treacherous in the ſight of 
God, to ſeek for reaſons to war againſt each 
other; and that the Americans in the ſleep of 
common ſenſe, may not murder duty, gratitude, 
and every obligation to peace and juſtice, in- 
ſtead of cultivating the moſt obvious motives for 
ſheathing their ſwords in peace (5) and amity. 
It is they who ſeek the war, not we, It appears, 

| in 


(a) See Rights of Great- Britain aſſerted, againſt the Claims of America, page 72.— 24.697, 142 J. 10s. 105 4. 


and 10 millions eſtimated. 
(3) 
earth 


lo juſt a ſenſe of dut 
dus laws, 


wr ations and defir 
May not riſe in judgm 


Haleſß inteſtine war,—O Father eternal! under whoſe Almighty Providence the inhabitants of the 
we gorerned, and on whom the rule of kingdoms depends, inſpire our hearts, we beſeech thee, with 
y as ſubjects, that we may not be tempted by pride or avarice to rebel againſt thy righte- 
Let not wrath, jealouſy, or diſcontent ſeize our hearts, to plunge them into rebellion. Regulate - 
es, and confine them to ſuch objects as are pleaſing in 2% Ag bt, that innocent blood 
ent againſt us; nor the fin of witchcraft make us the ſervants of the prince of darkne/s. 


1 s 70 conſider for what cauſe the angels fell from their obedience to thee, and the bitter pangs to 
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which 


in the ſtrongeſt point of view, that our American 
ſellow- ſubjects have ated upon a preſumption, 
however ftrange in itfelf,, that the people of 
England were inclined to ſupport them in their 
pretenſions ; for this purpoſe they have ſent over 
letters addreſſed to the people of England, the 
purport of which has been, that we ſhould take 
arms in defence of what they are pleaſed to call 
their rights, They diſtribute their intelligence 
with the moſt artful aſſiduity, as if they were 
really ſo infatuated, as to imagine the majority 
of us had not ſenſe enough to diſcern the cleareſt 
and moſt obvious duties of ſubjects. 

D. Is it poſſible they can inſult our under- 
ſtandings ſo much? What is it they demand! 

V They alk to be put on the ſame footing as 
they were in 1764, which, in effect, was no 
footing for their preſent increaſe of power, or 
right underſtanding of obedience as ſubjects, on 
which dependance can be made. It has long 
been in the mouth of every child, T he Ame- 
ricans will ſoon be in @ condition to ſhake off our 
government.” In ſome parts of that vaſt coun- 
try, particularly New- England, many of the peo- 
ple are unhappily diſinclined to #ingly govern- 
ment, notwithſtanding ours is ſo controlled. 
They would eſtabliſh a republican government of 
their own, Some unhappily may have minds 
tainted with jealouſy, and would therefore ſhake 
off their ſubjection: others, from a pride natural 
to the heart, may amuſe themſelves with con- 
ceits of an independent government, though they 
will make a much better figure by reconciliation, 
Being rouzed from a lethargy of tenderneſs, we 
exert the authority which God and the laws have 


A 
given to us. What degree of force, or u 


kind of reaſoning will prevail, fame will ſbey 


I believe they will ſoon ſubmit. Be affurey 


that we mean to diſpenſe juſtice and Judemey : 
and “ earthly power doth then ſeem likeſt God's, 


-when mercy ſeaſons juſtice.” 80 far I hope we | 


ſhall never depart from equity and campaſſun.— 
hope we ſhall find the means of accommodation 
to our mutual ſafety and happineſs. Had we yore 
on much longer, in granting them the indul. 
gence of ſo profitable a commerce, by which they 
are ſo much enriched, and in return receive ng 
reaſonable tye, or mark of obedience to legiſl. 
tive authority, ſufficient to conſtitute them ſub. 
Jetts, we Old-Englanders ſhould be conſidered by 
all the world as the greateſt dupes upon earth, 
We ſhould no longer deſerve the name of a bray, 
much leſs an intelligent nation. 

D. Yet many talk as if the Americans were 


hardly dealt with. Whether they underſtand the | 


buſineſs, is another queſtion, The advocates 
for them ſay, they are not repreſented ; and ar- 
gue from thence, that they ought to-be exempt 
from taxes; and that no body of men can, in 
any empire, exerciſe an unbounded authority ove 
others. 

F. This is a ſpecious kind of argument tous 
who are a free people. It is the plea of the Au- 
ricans, and has found many friends and abettors; 
eſpecially among thoſe who are glad of an occa- 
ſion of complaint of adminiſtration at home; 
but it proves a great deal too much, I never 
heard that they deſired to be repreſented : if they 
had peacefully made ſuch a requiſition, and it 


had been conſtitutionally conſiſtent, it is more 
than 


which they are conſigned, that we may ſubdue the pride of our hearts to that eaſy yoke, which the almighty 
Lawgiver and Prince of Peace hath required us to ſubmit to, Open our minds to a diſcernment of what 


the reaſonable tribute due for the ſupport of That government under which we have proſpered ; that by 


ſuch 


reaſonable ſervice we may acquit ourſelves acceptably in thy ſight. O God, inſpire our hearts with a jul 
ſenſe of our condition, as the true fubjects of that mighty Sovereign and Laygiver, whoſe ſpirit was muck and 
bumble, and in whom there was no ſhadow of turning from the everlaſting paths of truth and moral fabi 
We beſeech thee to look down in mercy, and turn the hearts of the unrighteous to the wiſdom of the juſt, tha 
no ſpirit of enthuſiaſm may prevail to lead us into the ſnares of fin and death. Let not the weak be decel 

by the artful ; nor the cunning of deſigning men miſlead the /imple into ruin, to build their own nelt on 
high, with the ſpoils of the miſerable and diſtreſſed. Guide us, O Lord, by thy counſels, that we 7 f 
hear with patience, and underſtand with an upright heart, the things which belong to our peace, by * 
be hid from our eyes for ever. This we beg in his name, who, left it as his laſt requeſt, that we ſhould 1 


one another. Let us ever remember the commands of our bleſſed Lord, the mighty Sovereign o 
world, wha fell by the hands of ſinful and deluded men. O Chriſt, thou Son of the living God, 
ſupplications, and let not the revilers of deminion and authority, ſo pervert our hearts, as to Bie 
portion among the di/obedient / Grant this, O Almighty and Omniſcient God! for his ſake, 


hear Our 
us Out 


hath. obtained. the glory of eternal ages, even Chriſt the Saviour of the world. 


| 

{ 

l 
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f the Chriſtiat 


whoſe obedienc 


ls; 


than probable that debate and verbal conteſt 
would not have ended in c:vil war. The ſeat of 
government muſt be in Old-England;.or I am 
afraid we ſhall have no government at all. The 
meaſure and rule of right, can conſiſt only in 
the juſt diſtribution of political privileges, · and 
the general principles of juſtice and moderation: 
and things muſt be conſidered as they are, not 
as refinements which deſtroy the eſſence of go- 
vernment, may repreſent them. "Thoſe who are 
for ſurrendering the attributes of ſovereignty, 
becauſe they are liable to abuſe or mifapplication, 
ſhould conſider that this. argument is levelled 
againſt all government, and overturns the prin- 
ciples on which it is maintained, The Americans 
muſt depend on us at home, unleſs we give them the 
power over Us, There muſt be a head ſomewhere ; 
and if the coloni/ts ſhould ſucceed againſt us, 
they, namely, the people in general, might ſorely 
repent their efforts to change their maſters. They 
will at length learn, that it is an invariable rule 
in the conſtitution of all forms of government, 
that a ſupreme power muſt exiſt, and that a part 
of the people muſt neceſſarily be ſubje& to the 
ſtate or power which conſtitutes the government 
or diſtinction of nations. This neceſſary and diſ- 
cretionary power with us, is not lodged in one 
man, but in a number of men; king, lords, and 
commons : and our form of government, as I have 
explained to you, conſidering the imperfections 
of human nature, is the moſt ſafe and conſiſtent 
in the world. At the preſent time, the people 
in offcc, I believe, mean as hone/{ly as any go- 
vernors can mean; and do you not think it is 
ume enough to rebel, when there is good grounds 
to cry out againſt real oppreſſion, and not to re- 
bel for fear of being oppreſſed ? The life of a man 
b truſted to a jury, compoſed of twelve men; 
ſhal you or J rebel, becauſe we will not place 
a aſcretionary authority in the hands of the le- 
billative power, king, lords, and commons, to 
xert them for the neceſſary ſupport of the Nate, 
guardians of the people, of whom we are 
part? Or ſhall we inſiſt on being left to 
our own diſcretion, whether we will be ſubjects 
or not ? | 
4 - * you take this to be the caſe with regard 
ah - Americans? I am (ure if it 1s, their at- 
4 is as weak as it is frantic. | 
5h 2 ſo: they would be ſubjects to the 
1 4 *5 they pretend, but not to the fate. This 
mere delgſon; for they know that the #ing is 
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only a part of the ate : it is upon the whole le- 
giſlative authority that we depend ; and by the 
union of the whole we exiſt, and maintain re- 
gular order and liberty. But the „ate cannot 
ſubſiſt without money it hath a diſcretional power 
of taxing all the people, for the preſervation of al 
the people. Whatever the Americans may pretend, 
they are a part of the people; and therefore they 
are ſubject to be taxed. Learned men, as I have 
told you, may reaſon till they run mad; but 
nothing more nor leſs can poſſibly be made of 
the argument, When ſubjects appeal to the 
ſword, there is an end of all reaſoning. But it 
does not appear to me that the coloniſts appeal 
to it from apprehenſions of /avery, as is pre- 
tended; or that it is meant to oppreſs them; 
but that they fondly imagine they have the 
longeſt ſiword, and that upon the whole it will be 
better for them to be independent of us. T heir 
leaders will gratify their pride and avarice more 
by eſtabliſhing an independent government. They 
have the preſumption to think they may become 
a greater ſtate than their mother country, becauſe 
they have a larger extent of ground : and they 
will not believe it is their intereſt to ſubmit, 
till, like the prodigal ſon, their conduct reduces 
them to great ſtraits. We apprehend that our 
military ſtrength is much ſuperior to theirs ; 
that we have more reſources for war, and their 
diftance not ſuch, but that we ſhall ſoon ſhew 
them our wooden caſtles, by the aſſiſtance of 
canvas wings, will ſkim over the ſurface of the 
mighty deep, and convince them very ſoon, that 
they are utterly miſtaken in their politics, and 
were ignorant of the things which belonged to 
the peaceful enjoyment of the lands which they 
have cultivated, under the protection of their 
common parent. That as merchants, farmers, 
mechanics, and labourers, they may enjoy happi- 
neſs from generation to generation: but that 
they cannot ſet up for a ſeparate people, an in- 
dependant monarchy, or a republic, without in- 
volving themſelves in the guilt of rebellion, and 
its dreadful conſequences. _ | 
D. Under the circumſtances which you re- 
preſent this caſe, they will ſoon ſue for peace 
and pardon. | 
F. Indeed I apprehend they will; and that 
they will be wiſe in ſo doing, without hazarding 
their lives, exhauſting their treaſure, and loſing 
their trade. By commerce they became fo af- 
fluent and proud, as to think of rebellion ; and 


L1z now 
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/ 
now they are giving their people idle and dan- 
gerous habits, by parading in arms. 


D. There are ſome reaſons, I ſuppoſe, Why 


we ſhould commiſerate their condition? 


F. I think there are: for a courſe of years, 


our miniſters were ſo inattentive to the political 
ſtate of that country, that it pampered many of 
their leaders, and flattered them into an opinion 
that we were afraid to contend. with them. 

D. They ſtill talk very highly. 

F. They muſt do ſo or yield. If the moſt 
wealthy were left to their own freedom, unawed 
by the rabble, or deſperate part of them, they 
would be.very glad to make their peace (a). I be- 


lieve they will ſoon yield to the dictates of pru- 
' dence and ſafety, in the perſuaſion that the conteſt. 


will be attended with ſome happy conſequences. 


The mother country and her colonies under. 
ſtanding each others pretenſions, a higher depree- 
of amity will ſubſiſt, than has been at any tine 
known before. Thus we may come to.aright 
underſtanding, without the effuſion of moie 
blood. The command which we have at ſia, 
and the high importance of commerce in theſe 
days, may turn the ſcale, and the Americans may 
ſce their folly. The good diſpoſition which reign, 
in the breaſt of our ſovereign, as it will gire 
the higheſt glories to his exalted ſtation, it will 
preſerve him from the danger of being tainted by 


any contempt of rebellious ſubjects: and I due 


ſay he prays with the ſame-ardour as any great 
prince may do, who believes in a power ſuprent 


over all, on ſuch. an. intereſting occaſion (0). 


CONVERSATION XVI. 


Nature f the public debt: The duty which ſubjefts owe their country in reſpect to it: The obligations of | 
individuals to aſſiſt in reducing it. The benefits and diſadvantages of reducing our taxes, The 
reduction of the debt the moſt effettual means of preventing war, and of providing for it when it 


comes. 
\ 


D. HOW ſtrange it is that mankind ſhould 
make ſuch ſcourges for themſelves ! 

F. So it happens. Each knowing his own 
perverſeneſs, ſuſpects his neighbour. A nation 
ſuſpects a nation; and ſuſpicion, *“ proceeding 
from a heat-oppreſled brain, ſees things that may. 


be, as if they really were.” Tealouſy, being made 
a fool of, befools the underſtanding ; and this 


dwarhſh evil becomes a monſter of a huge tre- 
mendous aſpect. Men forfake their reaſon, and 
with it their humanity. 

D. If men loſe their reaſon, and run mad, it 
is no wonder they ſhould act againſt each other 
ſo much like ſavage beaſts, and ſpread horror and 
devaſtation over the earth's fair face. — 


F. Alas, my child, I have long fince * 
| that 


(a) This alludes to the ſtate of things in February 1775. 


) O Almighty Lord of Hoſts, who vieweſt the hearts of princes, and weigheſt the deepeſt deſigns of 
their enemies as in a balance: Thou, in whoſe hands are the iflues of life, even thou, O Lord, knovek 
that I intend to promote the glory and ſafety of the people thou haſt put under me; and that I have no ambi- 
tion in my ſoul, but to advance the honour of thy holy name, and the good of the ſtate I belong to. 0 11 
mighty Father, favour the juſtice of my arms, and convert the hearts of all who oppoſe the government 0 


their mother country, to a regular and faithful, ſubmiſſion to That which belongs to their temporal and 


eternal happineſs. Enlighten their hearts, and open their underſtandings, that they may behold the reftitus 
of my intentions towards them. Teach them to conſider, that the frame of the government under . 
thy Providence hath appointed me as the chief magiſtrate, can be preſerved from violence, only by ns: i 
Let the love of my ſubjects be ſo exerciſed towards each other, as to remove all ſhadow of juſt complain 
and ſhewing obedience to thy righteous laws, learn to love and bleſs, each other, that the ſword me 
meathed; and peace flouriſh in the land. This I beg for the fake. of the mighty Lord and Sovereign 


me world, whaſe blood was ſhed upon the croſs by infatuated men, that. the earth 


all her fins, 
5: 


might be redeemed "98 


that all men are mad, whether they kill others 
or themſelyes, in war or in peace, except that 
war, by conſent of all parties, is warranted by 
cuſtom. Heaven knows how my heart bleeds 
when I think of That which I have read of, 
much more of That which I have ſeen; but I 
earn from hence how the great and benignant 


Author of nature puniſhes thoſe who are diſole- 


Jient to his laws; whilſt he tries the conſtancy of 
bis ebedient children. For though the ox ſhould 
ceaſe to low; and the field to laugh and fing in 
plenty : though meagre famine, with her ghaſtly 
countenance, ſhould lay waſte and ſpread de- 
ſteuction round; yet will they flee unto the Lord, 
and rejoice in the God of their ſalvation, Even 
in death, my child, will they rejozce / 

D. Such, I am ſenſible, are the advantages 
of virtue, In the great view of our politics, is 
the public debt the cauſe of any evil that we now 
complain of? | 


F. It occaſions many heavy taxes; but it does 


good in many inſtances. The amount of the in- 
tereſt is conſiderably more than a third part of 
the whole national revenue. You are not to 
imagine, but that a great part of ſuch interęſt 
money returns again to the hu/bandman, the la- 


bourer, artificer, and mechanic, by whoſe work 


If no 


the ſtate is enabled to pay ſuch intereſt, 
ſuch intereſt were paid, much leſs money would 
de circulated, and brought to market. 

D. And what ſhould we be the worſe for 
That ? 

F. I think we ſhould be the better for it. You 
now get three ſhillings, and ſometimes three-and- 
ſixpence for one of my fat turkeys ; if there were 
no public debt, I imagine it would not fetch 
above half-a-crown at moſt, * 

D. Then the public debt is good for us. 

F. Aye; but on the other hand we pay ſo 


much the more for every thing we conſume ; - 


even for the light we let in at our windows. 

D. Is the nation the better upon the whole on 
Xcount of the debt? 

F. I am convinced it is the better, with re- 
Ie& to what we owe to each other ; though I 
o not ſo well comprehend that the debt to 

angers is advantageous to us. If, upon the 
whale, we are richer, we are not therefore the 


yore ſecure, If we could be certain that no fo- 


15 War would be waged, the good might over- 
lance the evil. Our induſtry, I apprehend, is 
ucreaſed by the money, or property circulating 


| | | 
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and which we are morally fure of finding at: 
market: but as we are always ſubject to war, 
and to have great demands made on the ſtate for 
its ſupport, I apprehend we ſhould keep our 
credit good, that in caſe of need, we may ſo much 
the more eaſily borrow. To reduce the debt. in 
ſome mode or other, by the creditors giving up 
a part of what is due to them, would be wiſe 
and politic. It may happen, that they muſt give 
up a part of the rate of intereſt which is now paid 
them; and this comes to the ſame iſſue as if it 
were the principal. 

D. But many of theſe creditors may be as lit-- 
tle able to give up a portion of the ſmall income 
they receive from the funds, as you or I. to give 
up part of the produce of our labours. 

F. Vet it may be the ſaſeſt thing for them. 
Thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of the greateſt pro- 
perty, whatever it may conſiſt in, ſnould be ready 
to relieve the ſtate, in proportion to their poſ- 
ſeſſions. A fincere love for the public, muſt ever 
make up the greateſt part of the glory of our na- 
tional character: if we are not ſo generally in- 
fluenced by ſuch a ſenſe of glory, as to act vo- 


luntarily, and we do not conſider the ſtate as a 


good child ſhould conſider a good parent; it is 
our fault, if not our crime. It is mentioned to. 
the honour of the women of ancient Rome, that 
upon ſome great occaſion of public danger, they 
brought in all their jewels to the public treaſury. 
yet they could not talk higher of liberty than we 
do! 

D. And ſhould not we bring in ours with the 
ſame zeal and alacrity, ſuppoſing the ſame ne-- - 
ceſſity? 1 

Z. This is more than I can anſwer for. A. 
deep ſenſe of great danger, like ſurprize, they- 
ſay, will turn the hair grey, in a night, or make: 
it drop off. i 

D. But only ſuch as have great property, can: 
relieve the ſtate upon any emergency. And many 
of theſe ſeem to take pleaſure in the expreſſion. 
of diſſatisfaftion. ; 

F. That is common with us Engliſh, the poor 
as well as the rich. In the wantonneſs of the- 
heart, or perhaps from depreſſion of ſpirits under 
real diſtreſs, we murmur -. and yet. few. of us: 
know any thing of the calamities mankind are- 
ſubject to. Do we. feel any of the devaſ/tationss 
created by a cruel and triumphant enemy, famine, 
or earthquakes ? As to war, all mankind feel the 
moſt pernicious. effects from it ;_ and our debt is. 

One. 
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one of the effects. But war thins their numbers; 
and they go on the ſame way, from generation 
to generation. You ſee how eager many are to 
murmur and condemn miniſters of ſtate in re- 
gard to this untoward American buſineſs. -There 
are many political incendiaries, who, prophaning 
the ſacred name of liberty, light up the fire of 
war, and blow the flames of civil diſcord and 
confuſion. We are all given to be dangerouſly 
abuſive towards each other; yet in general we 
know when to ſtop. 

D. Are you ſure of That? I have been often 
afraid we did not know when to ſtop, and ſhould 
one day plunge ourſelves into ruin, But as to 
thoſe who have great riches, I preſume when they 
are called upon, they will chearfully give up a 
conſiderable portion of what they cannot uſe ? 

F. Chearfully give up what they cannot uſe! 1 
have generally obſerved that mankind are more 
tenacious of things which pleaſe the fancy, than 
ſuch as are eſſential to their happineſs ; and, like 
the rich young man in the goſpel, the more they 
have, the more ſorrowful they are when called 
upon by the neceſſities of the ſtate. The more 
a man poſleſſes, the more he generally defires. 


In this view, the public debt is hurtful to our 


morals : if it promotes induſtry, it creates a ca- 
nine appetite for wealth, and often occaſions ex- 
travagance. It is true, as you obſerve, thoſe 
only can afford any eſſential aid of money, be- 
yond the taxes we now pay in common,. who 
are poſſeſſed of large property: and this only can 
ſet us on ſuch ſafe ground, with reſpect to fo- 
reign connexions, as the neceſſities of war may 
require, | 

D. If the taxes were lightened, do you think 
the ſtate would be in a more flouriſhing condi- 
tion? 

F. I am ſo well ſatisfied it would, I ſhould be 
glad, for my own part, to give up a tenth of my 
little property for this purpoſe, upon an intere/ted 
principle ; for I think the ninety remaining of 


every hundred, would be more valuable than I 


now efteem the whole hundred. 
D. Is it not then the part of our rulers, who 


are watchful of the public weal, to ſet heartily 


about this buſineſs ? 

F. Ah, my dear child! Things are more 
eaſily ſaid than done. It hath been evident for 
ſome years paſt, that miniſters do not chuſe to 
attempt ſo difficult an enterprize, as to pay off 


and filver, land or merchandize, thoſe who 


more of the debt, than the ſurplus of our ordi. 
nary revenue enables them to pay. The time 
may come, as I have ſaid, when we muſt ſubmit 
to ſome new kind of national conomy. Every 


one now pays according to his conſumption ; and 


conſequently the rich man, who ſpends ten thy. 
ſand pounds a year, you and I living on 5% 
pounds, pays two hundred times as much as you 
and I do: ſo far at leaſt as he conſumes the yz. 
ceſſaries which are taxed. This is equal and in- 
partial. Till danger comes like an armed man, 
and threatens our downfal, the great holders of 
property will hardly ſubmit to any tax which 
appears partial, on the principle of their being 
rich, and able to relieve the ſtate. Their virtu- 
is not always equal to their wealth, It is very 
certain that many are poſſeſſed of very large pro- 
perty ; that the ſtate is burthened with a vaſt 
debt; that it is for the intereſt of the richeſt 
people to preſerve the ſtate ; and that the beſt 
means is to eaſe the debt. Theſe are truths ſelſ. 
evident; yet, I ſay, till the danger is very great, 
you will not find that ſuch truths /! operate ts 
any great effeft., Miniſters of ſtate know, that 
very few rich men will allow that the debt of the 
nation is their debt, in proportion to the value of 
their poſſeſſions, compared to the value of the 
whole, The rich ſay, let all the people pay a. 
well as they can; thoſe who cannot pay by ther 
wealth, may pay by their labour, which is to them 
as wealth, This reaſoning is plauſible ; but if 
we wait till the poor man by his labour lightens 
the load, if it is really burthenſome, the nation 
may fink under it. | 
D. If the rich man might have loſt his whole 
fortune, lands and tenęments, had it not been for 
the ſecurity purchaſed by the public debt, does 
not his whole fortune ſtand bound for ſuch debt! 
F. You propoſe a very fair queſtion. Eyery 
member of the community has his ſhare of pf 
tection, by the liberty and religion he enJ9)*: 
but the wealthy, for their own intereſt, ſhould 


conſider, that let who will be maſter of the pot | 


from hand to mouth may hazard their lives, but 


they cannot be the perſons who are to plop : 
ſtate by money, The wealthy, for their 0 x 
ſakes, ſhould ſubſcribe to ſalutary meaſures to 
taken in time ; and be anxious for ſuch 22 
not putting off the evil day. If they have 7 
about them, they may be ſure the evil 


2. — 


* 
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no themſelves, in the ſame degree of weight, as 
they are wealthy and diſtinguiſhed in the com- 


munity. 


P. If they have their wits about them : but do 


you ſend that they haye their wits about them in 
ſuch a degree as to weigh the events of things, 

F. Well queſtioned, my daughter: you are 
ſenſible that it is the wiſdom of all nations to uſe 
the means of preventing evils; and avoid ſuch a 
neceſſity as the ſtate was in at Rome, when their 
men brought into the treaſury the ornaments 
of their head-dreſs. -We are ſpirited and coura- 


ges, and for That reaſon preſumptuous : it is 


not our method to provide much before- hand. You 
ſee ſome of the people, who think themſelves ſe- 
cure by their diſtance from the ſeat of empire, re- 
fuſe to pay any taxes, | 

D. You mean the Americans. They muſt re- 
pent, or bring» on themſelves the ſword of ven- 
geance. . 

F. So I conclude, You remember the fable 
of the belly and the members of the body. 

D. Perfectly; and an admirable fable it is. 
The Americans may find it ſuited to them, and, 
if they are wiſe, ſubmit for their own ſakes. 

F. As the rich at home ſhould do, leſt fear or 
inſanity ſhould in the laſt extremity deprive them 
of the ſuccours, which common ſenſe and reaſon 
may now afford them. What may be done at 
the charge of ten to-day, may require ten hun- 
cred to-morrow ; and the next day become im- 
practicable. Delay is the effect of a falſe ſpirit 
of prudence, 

D. But my dear father, if there is at this time 
" danger, why ſhould you wihh for any thing 
- what you ſee, or fear any thing you do not 

ee 

F. Our pleaſures and our pains, Mary, depend 
on our hepes or fears, with reſpect to both worlds. 
[ love my country, and would gladly do juſtice 
tit, and ſee juſtice done, We talk of liberty as 
out gan ſpirit ; but we muſt guard her, and 
watehfully too, or fe will not defend us. Thoſe 
Wao depend on the public funds, would think 
't 2 bad ſpecimen of liberty to be plunged into 
Lever. 1 think half the debt, or half the amount 
the intereſt of the debt which we now pay, 
may be rather a benefit than an injury to the 
wule, as contributing to the ſupport of ſo many 
Mividuals, who are of ſome uſe ; but the whole 

h as it now ſtands (a), even were it all at 


oy 


(a) Near 130 millions, 


3 per cent. is ſo great, it circumſcribes or lowers 
the power of the nation, and checks its energy. 

D. We hope Providence will take care of ſuch 
perſons, provided they uſe the means to take care 
of themſelves. | : 

F. Neceſſity hath no law: and if timely mea- 
ſures are not taken agreeable to the laws of our 
country, we may leave things to ſo precarious an 
iſſue, that the remedy may be as bad as the diſ- 
eaſe, If there is a time for all things, there is a 
time for an honeft nation, as well as an honeft man, 
to pay debts, in the manner and degree that ne- 
ceſſity, prudence, or juſtice may dictate. To give 
forcg and energy to government, and prepare for 
ſuch events as nations are ever ſubject to, is na- 
tional wiſdom. And let us carry in mind, that 

our accumulation of wealth, and our national 
firength and power, upon the compariſon with 
other ſtates, have their bounds, If we proceed 
upon a fond preſumption that our public reſources 
are unlimited, there needs no extraordinary wiſ- 
dom to diſcern, that we ſhall, in the iſſue, find 
ourſelves moſt bitterly miſtaken. The rich man, 
| who wiſhes to ſee juſtice done to every creditor of 
the nation, ſhould ſubmit to an equitable deci- 
ſion of this queſtion ; and every poor man will 
certainly ſubſcribe to it. He who by partial 
reaſoning in defence ob his own riches, would 


- hazard the fortunes of other men, who are cre- 


ditors to the nation, has but a ſlender title to the 
praiſes due to a patriot : he forſakes the true: 
dignity of a man, and the glorious hopes of a 
chriſtian. Whilſt we are in this world, let us 
think ſeriouſly and conſtantly how all our eps 
may be directed to the honour of God; and con- 
ſequently to the welfare of our fellotu- creatures. 

D. Do you think that religion is concerned 
in every inftance of public virtge? 

F. Public virtue is but a part of private virtue, 
or a combination of private virtues. To with, for 
inſtance, that the national debt were lighter, is 
to wiſh to lighten taxes and the price of provi- 
ſions ; and if the wages of the labouring part of 
mankind were cheaper, they might notwithſtand- 
ing live in more plenty. We have reached the 
meridian height we ought to venture at. The 
national debt, as J underſtand it, is the debt of 
the people, who compoſe the nation. Every 
advocate for liberty, and friend to his country, 
ſhould concur in the beſt means to lighten it, as 
being neceſſary to the general good ! 

| D. Lou 
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D. You think we diſcover the nakedneſs of 
-our politics by not doing it. * 
F. I have told you how a nation may be un- 
.done, by the very means the people court ; 
namely, a laviſh enjoyment of good things, as 
they appear in the eyes of the beholder, but 
which are no longer good to them, than as they 
can obtain them hone/tly, uſe them ſoberly, and 
do juſtice to, themſelves, their neighbours, and 
their country, If they go beyond the meaſure 
which divine Providence hath fixed to the grati- 
fication of their defires, and diſqualify themſelves 
for the diſcharge of their ſeveral relative duties; 
what can be the conſequence with reſpect tg ſo- 
ciety? Either they will involve themſelves in 
penury and diſtreſs, or become inſtrumental to 
the poverty and wretchedneſs of other people. 
In both caſes, they will act a part equally offen- 
five to the common Friend and Parent of man- 
kind. a 

D. If private virtue is the foundation of the 
genuine love of our country, all good people mult 
love their country. / 

F. Private virtue is the ingredient ſo much 
wanted in our compoſition, to render us a real free 


and happy people. I have often heard my maſt 
talk of the condition of various nations, am 

whom he had lived, differing much in their form; 
of government; but none enjoying the plenty, 
eaſe, and ſecurity of life and property, that we 
can boaſt of. He uſed to ſay, that we owe our 
advantages to our. induſtry, as well as our law, 
adding, that every nation hath its ebbs an 
flows, depending on virtue and due precautin. 
Many muſt eat their bread in the ſweat of their 
brows, Whether a nation be in a profperous or 
unproſperous ſtate, in debt or out of it, this is the 
condition of life: but the meaneſt perſon, who 
is really virtuous and knowing, rejoices or 
mourns, as his country flouriſhes or falls into 
diſtreſs, To hear the peaſant expreſs his ſatis- 
faction, is as pleaſing to the ears of humanity, 
as the exultations of a peer of the realm. For 
my own part, I indulge the hope, that ere long 
we thall fee our country delivered from her pre- 
ſent untoward ſituation of public debt, and the 
vexatious expences and danger created by her 
children on the other fide the Atlantic, who | 
truſt will recover their fight ; and diſcerning the 
error of their paſt ways, return to their duty, 


CONVERSATION XVI. 


The impertance of preſerving the honęſt and laborious part of our fellow-ſubjetts. Huſbandmen the ſour 
of the greatneſs of a nation. Inmorality, in every part of life, the bane of true politics. The natianul 
misfortune of not encouraging matrimony. The folly of running up the prices of the neceſſaries of ufe 
beyond the increaſe of property; and the extravagance which attends it.  T he bad eſfects of dividing fe 
lands into great farms ; and the evils ariſing from a paſſion for money. The danger of an increaſe f 
the wealth of the ſeveral naticns who miſapply it in the defirufticn of each other. T he labours of toe 
field, the maſi valuable revenue. Fatal conſequence of extravagance. | 


F. SE the honeſt means put in your power 
to provide for your own ſupport : I will 


do the ſame. My landlord will hardly think of 


railing my rent, or of taking his ſmall farm from 
me, when my leaſe expires : if he does, the little 
Freebold which my good maſter gave me, will 
maintain me: but I ſhall have leſs in my power 
an regard to you, and my other dependents. Such 
conſiderations are of moment to men of reflexion. 


And I thank God I have found ſome who weigh 


* 


the conſequencee of their actions, as they 3 
affect the community to which they belong. 

D. Seme, my dear father! Should there be 
one, who pretends to the name of a Chriftah 
who can forget that he was born for the {erviCk 
of others; and is to be happy in a life to come, 
as he diſcharges the duties of charity in the pie 
ſent life ? 

F. True: thoſe whoſe bread depe ds on a: 
mercy of another, have a right to That 2 j 


and he who does not ſhew it, how is his own 
life, his life eternal, properly regarded? For my 
| own part, I would gladly promote my landlord's 
advantage, as well as my own : and I hope he is 
not a ſtranger to PUBLIC LOVE, 80 long as I 
pay my rent punctually, and put him to no 
greater charge to ſupport my houſe and barns, 
than the proportion he would be ſubject to, were 
his eftate rented by one leviathan farmer, it would 
he a wanton exerciſe of his power, after ſo many 
years labour on the father's land, if the ſon ſhould 
diſtreſs my grey locks, merely to receive his thou- 
ſands in a lump. If I were diſcharged from my 
farm, I ſhould be obliged to ſet 7% and his 
wife adrift, now that they are ſo comfortably ſettled 
with me. This would grieve me much. 

D. Are you ſure your landlord will concern 
himſelf about ſuch matters? 

F. I hope he will: riches do not always di- 
miniſh the ſenſibility of men with regard to the 
ſufferings of others. The duties of humanity 
ſhould Aouriſh with the power of complying with 
them. If I, who am a poor man, extend my 
mercy ſo far, how much more is it incumbent 
on my landlord to think of the happineſs of 
others! He ſhould likewiſe reflect, that of all 
the produce of his lands, there is not one equal 
to that of MEN BRED TO LABOUR, 

D. If he forgets this, may not his children 
ene day ſee his eſtate laid waſte, for want of peo- 
ple to cultivate it ? - 

F. Or for want of good ſoldiers to defend it 
from an enemy If he loſes ſight of this regard, 
E 5 I n eee # 

e number of ſubjects; the conſequence o 
Which will at E the value of the pro- 
duce of his land, by there being ſo many the 
fewer people to conſume it. But be comforted ; 
this young man is reputed a man of ſenſe and 
4 and I hope he will conſider his duty in 
* 8 he ought to conſider it. He cannot 

ut know that Providence never intended he 
ſhould revel in the laborious miſerics of any fel- 

W-creatuye ; or deprive others of thoſe comforts, 
dich are obtainable at ſo eaſy an expence to 
ime, [t is true, that I have ſeen of late, 
** 8 1. covetouſneſs. The age we live 
s ktallely refined. hh 
<ce, are 0 after N Oe 
Wah increaſed with the _ ent. A thouſand 
fantaſt: def, 2 chan. ” 

© denlres, which you and I are ftrangers 
beyond meaſure. Many, who 


w, diſtreſs they; 
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if they were accuſed of crueſty, would be much 
offended, practiſe it. One raiſes the rents of lands, 
becauſe another does it, making the produce 
dear, and plunging himſelf into difficulties. 
There ſeems to be more diſtreſs now, than when 
we were not ſo rich. Some, with twice the 
rent-roll, are not ſo hoſpitable, nor ſo much be- 
loved, as their fathers were. — The higher the 
price of the neceſſariet or ornaments of life are, 
the more do landlords think of adding to their 
rent- rolls. Where do they intend to ſtop ? 

D. Some will ſtop at the point of ruin. But 
ſurely, it is only the vicious, whole extravagance 
tempts them to grind the faces of the poor. 

F. There is a combination of cauſe-. In 
Scotland and Ireland the evil has been carried fur- 
ther than in England. In proportion to the num- 
ber of people, many more Scotch and Triſh have 
left their native countries, to ſetk precarious bread 
in America. What miſcries do not theſe wan- 
derers go through, before they can ſettle there, 
ſo as to enjoy any degree of comfort and ſecurity! 
And ſome wiſh to come home again. Sure I am, 
that /uxury at home has a natural tendency, 
firt to raiſe the produce of the land beyond due 
meaſure, and then drive off all the tenants whe 
are not in circumſtances ſufficient to pay ſuch 
an increaſed price. . 

D. This is the readieſt way to make ſome in- 
ſelent with wealth ; and others ſlaves through po- 
verty. 

F. I think it is not right policy; for all the 


25:4 propoled may be done without the evil. 


But you nced not be much alarmed ; they will 


ſoon be glad to take their former reaſonable prices. 
In many places where they have rarfed their rents, 
moſt good tenants, able to pay the former price, 
are already fcarce, particularly in Scotland. If 
mankind would conſider, that the more ingenious 
they are in the arts of harraſſing each other, the 
further they travel out of the true road of hap- 


pineſs in this world; and from the duty they owe 


to their Maker, on which the felicity of the zext 
depends. If they would conſider this, they could 
not be guilty of ſo many treſpaſles againſt de- 
cency and juſtice. In countries of laviſh govern- 
ments, we find this doctrine proved true in the 


ſtrongeſt manner. We muſt allow for change of © 


times, and the love which every individual may 
juſtly entertain for himſelf, according to ſuch 
change; but the running up the prices of the 
neceſſaries of life, has an evil in it which few 

M m ſeem 


* 
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ſeem to be aware of: it has a fendency to 


oppreſſion. ' The earth alone can ſupply us: and 
if the proprietors of it may do what they pleaſe; 
he-whoſe life depends on the produce, may be 
obliged to commit violence, or loſe his life. 

D. He may be in a very doleful fituation, but 
not fo bad as this comes to. 

F. Granted: but you may perceive how it be- 
comes the duty of government to interpoſe, that 
one part of the people ſhall not overwhelm the 
other. Running up the prices of things beyond 
a certain meaſure, cannot promote our foreign 
trade, If we over-rate the produce of our land, 
a ſtranger will go to another market. If the 
commodity 1s at a very high price, who is to buy 
it of us? If other nations live more parſimo- 


niouſſy, and fell the ſame kind of commodities 


cheaper than we do, ſhall we not loſe the buyer's 
cuſtom? Ingenuity without frugality, will not 
avail'? Providence hath been very indulgent to 
us; but if our defires increaſe with the gratifi- 
cation of them, what will be the end? If we are 
not contented with our acquiſitions made by war, 
nor by the gain of commerce, but ſtrive, beyond 
meaſure, to gain on each other, we muſt, in the 
iſſue, leave them who come laft, in diſtreſs ; and 
at length, he that was foremaſt may happen to be 
laſt. | | 

D. I believe a great part of our complaints 
are the effects of our folly, in not knowing when 
we are well: but let landlords or tenants pretend 
what they pleaſe, in the ſight of God and man, 
That muſt be the beſt trade which tends moſt to 
make the people happy. 

F. Very juſtly obſerved, I wiſh this were our 
rule of conduct: for it is very obvious, that if 
great numbers of people are employed in promot- 
ing pomp and few, the leſs proviſion will be made 
of foed and raiment for domeſtic comfort and ſecu- 
rity; and the more miſery there will be. 

D. The more ſuch pomp is the object of the 
deſires of the great, the leſs attention will be 
ſhewn to the poor, But methinks you talk as 
if we were all of one family / 

F. My dear child! we ought to conſider our- 
felves in That light: the healthy to take care of 
the ſick ; the rich to affiſt the poor; the ſtrong to 
defend the weak ; the wiſe to direct the foolſh ; 
and thoſe who ſee the true path of life, to lead 
the blind. Thus would every one become a phi- 
leſopher and guide to his neighbour, and a friend 


m God and men- 


* 
7 4a 


provide the means of war, leſt ſecurity ſhould be 


. wrought upon the earth. One nation may con- 


D. This would be glorious indeed! But you 
would have every one work with his hang, 
preſume. 

F. By the order of nature every one is obli 
to work in ſome way of other. Thoſe who wil 
be perverſe, and ſwerve from their duty, to ther 
Maker, muſt be miſerable. He who will nat 
perform his part in promoting the pablic happintſ, 
whether the neglect ariſe from the madneſs of his 
heart, or his head, ſhould be confined and fed 
on bread and water. The good behold with plea- 
fure the honours which accompany induſtry, and 
diſdain the pains ind diſgrace which are occaſioned 
by zdleneſs. | 

D. I feat there are great numbers of ſuch 
idle mad people, or mad idle people, of all ranks 
and conditions, 4 

F. What the number is, I cannot tell; but 
in proportion to it will miſery be found in ſo- 
ciety. What is the cauſe of the moſt part of 
the calamities- we behold ? Can we learn the 
chriſtian or the ſocial duties, but as we exert the 
powers which the Almighty hath given us, by 
labouring with our hands? He who labours is 
an inſtrument in the hands of God, to give life: 
he who labours not, being able, is an inſtrument 
of Satan to deſtroy mankind, 

D. But do as we may, miſery will come. 

F. Aye; but it would be alſo driven away 2 
faſt as it approached ; and could not take up its 
abode amongſt us in the manner it now does. 
I grant, that let us act as we may, the affairs 
of men are untoward ; but it is vice and folly 
which makes them ſo, If the rulers of a people 
are inclined to peace, they are often obliged to 


come their moſt dangerous enemy. 

D. If every nation. does the ſame, they all. 
become the more capable of deſtroying eaci 
other. | | — 

F. True: and you ſee what deſtructim x 


paſſionate another, as if war were a neceſſa 
evil, and leave the aggreflor in the hands of God: 
but it is from the capacity of doing miſchief, thit 
the miſchief chiefly ariſes, All princes ſeek for 
revenues, as a means of defence in war, as well as 
to cultivate the arts of peace. Some revenues 
are hurtful to the morals of a people, and 72 
their health, bringing on the very miſery whic 
wiſe government is always careful to 5 


againſt. D. How 
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D. How can the health of people be hurt by a 


revenue! 3 ; 
f. What do you think of the duties on tea, of 


which we conſume ſo vaſt a quantity? Is tea 
in general, profitable to health or induſtry ? Do 
ſpirits, or liquid hre, promote ſobriety ! Is the 
prodigious number of public- houſes, where malt 
liquor is conſumed in a very wanton manner, a 
public good, in any view but that of revenue f 
The conſumers, for the moſt part, injure them- 
ſelves and their families. Do you not perceive 
that mankind are ingenious in/the arts of render- 
ing each other ſo much lefs happy than they 
might be ? | 

PD. I underſtand, that what is called policy, 
often creates more wretchedneſs, than the un- 
avoidable evils we are ſubject to. If the.'ſquire 
thought ſo much about the happineſs of other 
people, as you do, we ſhould ſee a greater num- 
ber of inhabitants, and in a more proſperous 
condition, than” is now to be found on his 
eſtate. | 

F. He has land ſufficient to maintain, in the 
moſt proper manner, five hundred people on the 
ſpot, each uſing his own proper calling ; and he 
may put a good five thouſand pounds a year into his 
pucket by their means. But he chuſes that only 
four hundred ſhall live. 

D. What is the reaſon of this ? | 

F, He can add another thouſand to his 
rental, | 

D. But how long is this to laſt ; and what is 
he to do with the additional thouſand ? Had he 
not enough in the five thouſand, 

F. Do, my child ! —I could tell you of a 
thouſand things, which may be done with a thou- 
ſand pounds, which would make your young 
blood run cold, I could tell you of girls, who 
were innocent, ſeduced by gold : of men, cut off 
by exceſs in wine : of gameſters, who pluming 
themſelves on their thouſands, were plunged into 
p7verty. I have ſeen ſo much miſchief done by 
2 it may well be called the root of all 
evil, 

D. They know this ; but you will not there- 
fore perſuade any young man to forego opportu- 
nities of advantage. 

F. 1 have trequently obſerved more generoſity 
prevail in the breaſts of young men, than un old 
ones. Let the youth look to himſelf with regard 
ag paſſions, his prejudices, and his folly in 

ndering money: but folly wears a leſs hor- 


rible viſage in youth, than avarice in grey 
hairs, | | 

D. Are great farms ſo much more beneficial 
to landlords than /mall ones, as to tempt them 
to drive the people off the land 

F. Improvements in land, like other things, 
are ſometimes aſcribed to coreng cauſes. Great 
improvements have been made, and in many 
places a number of ſmall farms have been thrown 
into large ones; but it by no means follows, 
that the ſame, or even greater improvements 
might not have been made, if the ſmall farms had 
been put into proper hands, to make the moſt of 
the land, and not wear it out. And ſurely, fo 
far the public ſecurity and happineſs are connected, 
with regard to the number of inhabitants, the more 
farmers there are, who can pay their rents, the 
more people there will be, for all the purpoſes of 
a great and powerful ſtate. Power and greatneſs 
are the objects ſought ; but they are mere names, 
unleſs there are numbers to ſupport them, 

D. Landlords, I imagine, conſider their tun 
intereſts, and not the ſtrength and power of the 
nalion. | | 

F. So it is natural to ſuppoſe : but theſe ge- 
nerally go together ; and in this caſe, you may 
perceive, that a vicious ſelfiſhneſs among indivi- 
duals, may ruin the freedom and grandeur of a 
people. Vanity, profligacy, or covetouſneſs, are 
very indirect means of adding ſtrength to a ſtate, 
or cheriſhing the induſtry of the honeſt and la- 
borious. The profiigate often feed the profiigate ; 
but the example tends to the decay, not the proſ- 
perity of him that gives, or of him who re- 
ceives. 

D. In order to promote virtuous induſtry, and 
render a farmer proſperous, how many rents 
ſhould he make of his farm? | N 

F. The vulgar notion is, that three rents are 
neceſſary: but ſome fields render fix ; and others 
do not pay the culture. My gain, I find, de- 
pends on the kindneſs of Providence, and the 
ule of my ander/tlunding and experience, par- 
ticularly with regard to frugality. This holds 
equally the ſame, in proportion, of /mall farms, 
and great ones. 

D. But it ſeems as if it were imagined, that 
a farmer, who rents but fifty or an hundred pounds 
a year, cannot Ino ſo much, or be ſo willing, or 
ſo able to improve the lands, as one who rents 


five hundred or a thouſand pounds a year. 


F. You will often find, that a poor man 1s 
M m 2 treated, 
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treated, as if it were impoſſible he could be fo 
wiſe as a rich one: yet, if wiſdom dares do what 
ſhe can, fortune durſt not ſhew her face, It is 
moſt true that ſome farmers, depreſt by poverty, 
fink into ignorance, or think only of the bread of 
the day : but let the generality of thoſe who have 
credit to hire land, be duly taught and encou- 
raged by landlords, and conſidered as perſons ho- 
nourably employed, and as furniſhing the means, 


not only of obtaining the neceſſaries, but alſo the 


ornaments and ſuper fluities of life, by their labour: 
the worthy farmer who holds but fifty pounds a 
year, may be in higher eſtimation, than many a 
worthleſs varlet, who is a pander to vicious plea- 
ſures, or the gratifications of vanity. It is a land- 
lord's fault when he has not able farmers on his 
eſtate ; for if certain rules be laid down, the te- 
nant holding upon ſuch terms, will obſerve them, 
D. This would ſecure the good part propoſed, 
by treating the leſs afluent farmer with a proper 
reſpect; and not as if it were neceflary to the 
common good that all farmers ſhouid be men of 
large property. 5 
F. Some farmers of late years are become 
very opulent: but the paſſion for gain, like the 
dog- ſtar, creates madneſs. The great object of 
a wiſe ſtate, is not to make attempts at levelling 
conditions, but to render every ſubject happy. 
The condition of a farmer preſuppoſes a man 
who labours with his hands, as well as directs 
others who labour under him; and not ſuch per- 
ſons as wallow in luxurious indulgences, which 


can ſerve no other end, than to teach the peaſant 


to ape the lord, and imitate him in his vices, 
'The preſent method ſeems calculated to tempt 
one to tyrannize over another; or to lead peo- 
ple into an opinion, that upon every change of 
fortune, or unfavourable ſeaſon, they are ſuffering 
extreme diſtreſs. Riches: throw many out of 
the rank of life which they have an education 
proper to fill, and create confuſion, If farmers 
turn gentlemen, or . gentlemen, farmers, let both 
look well to the event. It is but too common 
with us all to be extravagant, and conſume every 
article of life in a greater quantity than can, with 
any propriety, be called neceſſary or uſeful. 

D. If in general we can afford to live well, or 


better than other nations, have we not a right of 


doing ſo ? 

F. What is vulgarly called living well, is 
ſometimes great extravagance, Affording to buy, 
does not increaſe the quantity which the earth 


ean furniſh : ſtrictly ſpeaking, the moſt wealthy 
haye no title to waſte any thing. Wealth yr. 
motes induſtry; yet you find many def ing 
people, having numerous families, complain 
want, „ 

D. Do not riches increaſe the quantity of 
land for tillage ? 


F. Aye; but we conſume in a greater proper. 


tion than we improve; otherwiſe, how comes it 


that we have any occaſion to buy corn of ſo- 
reigners ?— The people now eat wheaten bye 


and a great part of it very fine, beyond what the 


lands which may be laid down in wheat ca 
produce, 


D. Is this a real fact? 

F. So one might judge from the import; but 
I hope it will not continue long. Formerly we 
were contented with barley and rye bread: we 
now ſcarce hear of the name of rye; and as to 
barley, we drink it up. In my early days, the 
buying grain of foreigners, was thought as ſtrange 
and abſurd a thing, as ſending coals to Næurqſl. 
By fifteen years practice, it is now become fi- 
miliar. heat ſtill keeps near the ancient price; 
but barley and oats are near double their former 
prices. This makes ſome tenants very rich, 
and landlords naturally increaſe their rentals. 

D. Upon the whole, if we had leſs property, 
ſhould we be more contented ? | 

F. If we had more virtue, we certainly ſhould, 
The diminution of nominal property, would lower 
the price of the necęſſaries of life, Were I nov 
poſſeſſed of an hundred pounds a year, I might 
be really richer with ninety. 

D. How is Phat poſlible ? 

F. If I am now obliged to pay four-pen- 
balſpenny for a pound of mutton, and in propot- 
tion for every other article of life, and it could 
then be afforded for four-pence, my income of 
ninety would put me in a capacity of living ® 
well as I do now for an hundred. 

D. What then doth ſuch a profuſion of ho- 
minal property ſignify ? 

F. If my obſervation be well founded, the fe- 
dundancy of credit is good, but like every 9" 
object, it has its bounds, Upon this depends 2 
great part of our property ; real riches, and 1. 
puted wealth, are very different things. 
property now exceeds the meaſure of riches © 3 
what is of more conſequence, many expend 
yond the meaſure of their property- The an 
nual income of ſeveral of the nobility and * 
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of theſe kingdoms, is actually ſhort of their an- 
nual charge, — Thus many are ſent to wander 
abroad. 

D. What do you mean? : 
ty. Humanity hardly permits me to tell you 
what I mean. Much do I lament the fate of 
ſme men of my maſter's acquaintance, born to 
ample fortunes ; yet, by the gaming table, the alley, 
ar by the election of members to fit in the Houſe 
of Commons, they have been plunged into po- 
verty, hardly leaving themſelves a coat to cover 
their pakedneſs. | 

D. Deplorable indeed ! But what do you mean 
by the alley? 

F. A certain little place near the Royal- Ex- 
change, in London, where great numbers of peo- 
ple meet to tranſact buſineſs in relation to the 
public funds. Some of them having no money 
to pay for what they buy; and others not poſ- 
ſeſſed of what they ſell. 

D. They muſt be fools or Fnaves. 

F. Take care, child! Some of the firſt peo- 
ple in rank occaſionally play ſuch tricks; and 
from having pampered themſelves like high-fed 
horſes, at length like aſſes are condemned to eat 
thiſtles. 


D. Such practices muſt be attended with very 
melancholy conſequences. 

F. Melancholy truly! Some pillage their 
fellow-ſubjects, and are hanged : others hang 
themſelves; while the greater number, by va- 
nous arts and contrivances, negligent of the ſa- 
cred obligations of religion, involve themſelves 
and others in every kind of calamity, Let you 


and I ſeek to difcover our own defects; for the 
reſt, whether great farms or little ones be in fa- 
ſhion, the general intereſt is in the hands of God, 
whoſe good Providence hath fo often guided and 
protected us, and our fellow- ſubjects. When- 
ever you hear talk of ruin, whether they mean 
from large farms or ſmaller ones, a heavy public 
debt, or a light one; do not ſuppoſe that they 
mean what they fay ; or that they uſe an impro- 
per word. It is much more probable that farms 
and debt will fall or decreaſe, under the nation, 
than the nation fall under them to a degree of 
ruin. Theſe evils are great, and ſuch as may 
bring on bad conſequences in the iſſue; but they 
are not of ſo deadly a nature as private vices, 
which by their complicated force, and the union 
of numbers in the ſame dangerous track, at 
length lead the nation into ruin. When our Sa- 
viour wept over Feruſalem, he did not talk of 
the blunders the Fews had committed in their 
politics, but of their perverſene/s, with regard to 
moral obligations, and their repugnance to liſten 
to the calls of heaven. O Feruſalem, Feruſa- 
lem ! thou that killeſt the prophets, and ſtoneſt 
them that are ſent unto thee, how often would 
J have gathered thy children, as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not :” And what followed, but T hat deſtruction, 
which from the nature of moral evil, and the 
difobedience of men to the voice of God, has: 
ever followed, and muſt follow, in the way that 
the wiſdom and mercy of the Almighty ſhall ap— 
point, till this fabric of the earth itſelf is di- 
folved, and time ſhall be no more ! 


CONVERSATI10-N XYTT: 


The inch ing of lands beyond a certain portion, decreaſes the number ef the people. Compariſon of the merit 
of the labouring man and the domeſtic ſervant. The falſe judgment created by plenty. T he advantage 


of reducing 
landl; rd's 


of (abouring people to ſupport the fate. 


F. : 
KAY circumſtance which: tends to 
make us wy/er and better, is pain to th 
, „is g o the 
by well as the individual, The cultiva- 


f humanity is the ſirſt object. If for the 
7 


nominal praperty. The neceſſity of furniſhing employment to great numbers f people, The 
office of knowing how to cultivate land. Reflexions.on paupers. The importance of numbers: 


ſake of gain the laborious cottager and his fa 
mily are driven off the field, where is he to ſeek 
his bread ? So much as the land produces, at” 
any time, more than it did before, may be 


reckoned 


fs; þ 


reckoned as gain to the individual, but the pub- 
lic may feel the loſs in ſome other reſpect. Loſs 
and gain muſt be eſtimated on the whole of the ac- 
count. If the cottage and the garden, and the 
right-of commonage, where the cow and the geeſe 
were ſupported, or the hog found ſuſtenance, are 
all levelled, and thrown into the main body of a 
large eſtate, though the ſame ſpot be covered with 
grain, it may be no equivalent to the cottager, 
who mult live by ſome means or other ; and is 
valuable in proportion to his »/eſulneſs. Let as 
many improvements be made as rhe zeal, or the 
intereſt of individuals may ſuggeſt, or the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature may contrive ; provided we take 
care of the indu/tricus hind, and his progeny ; for 
in them is our 4 reſizrce ; and on their bands, 
next to the kindneſs of our mother the earth, 
depends our g/5ry / The protection of That 
Ced, who governs heaven and earth, is as much 
extended to them, as to the greateſt of mankind. 
A nation which ſeeks its own proſperity, ſhould 
conſider how the meaneſt ſubject is to paſs his 
life in a manner moſt beneficial to himſelf and 
the community, We complain of the poors-rates, 
and at the ſame time too often act as if we 
meant to diſtreſs a vaſt number of people. If 
the indigent were properly conſidered by parents, 
or children, or friends, and eſpecially by the 
affluent, there would be no occaſion for any 
poors-rates. Whenever a cottager who maintained 
Himſelf and his family by his labour, 1s com- 
pelled to leave his native ſpot, his cottage being 
pulled down, and this practice prevails, whither 
is he to go? he is every where ſubject to the 
ſame calamity. The right which nature ſeems 
to have given him, bcing invaded for the ſake of 
gain, for another's uſe, whither is he to travel ? 
He has no houſe, not an inch of earth to plant or 
ſow : he mult fit down ſomewhere, or leave the 
world. He who labours with his hands on the 
lands of another, ſhould be conſidered as the true 
riches of the Jandlord. Let him go wherever 
Previdence directs, his induſtry is his wealth ; 
and he ſhould be cheriſhed ; eſpecially if he has 
children. Let him be encouraged to provide for 
himſelf and them on the ſpot where he lives, and 
not run up the price of the neceſſaries of life, by 
ſeeking bread in a great town, to which his food 
mult be carried to him. ls it not far better that 
the face of a country ſhould be ſpread over with 
inhabitants living an honeſt and laborious life, 
than that great totuns ſhould be built, and vaſt 


numbers of people congregated ? We conſtantly 
find, the greater the number of people aſſembles 
on one ſpot, the more debauched they. 

It is not the parade of vg cities, but ſtern yr. 
tue, till and reſources for war in men and Maney 
with plenty of proviſions and ſtores, which ak, 
ſtitute the real greatneſs and the happineſs of 1 
people, We ſometimes deſire to do much work 
with very few hands : but this kind of policy 
has its bounds. If the earth were to bring fort 
her increaſe without the interpoſition of the ly 
bandman, ſhould we not ſink into ſordid ignerance 
and zaleneſs ® Our manners would be as lit 
cultivated as our fields. | 

D. This was once the ſtate of mankind, when 
perhaps they were more innocent, than they are 
now. The more the earth is cultivated, the greater 
number of people will be employed: and if the 
lands of this country are at preſent in their 
higheſt ſtate of improvement, it follows that x 
many people are actually employed, as it is poi 
ble to find work for. 

F. I deny that it is ſo improved. Look which 
way you pleaſe, you will find ground that might 
be improved ; ſome ſpace where a tree may be 
planted, an houſe or cottage built or repaired; 
ſome little garden or incloſure made for a poor 
man. But there muſt be numbers of people, 
many more than are neceſſary for the cultivation / 


of the earth: —one man can provide bread for 


eighteen. Raiment, with arts of every kind, r- 
quire hands; and people born to fortunes wil 
eat, though they do not work, But it is not 
only the pariſh poor, the indigent honeft labcurtt 
ſhould be the conſtant object of the care of his 
ſuperiors : and it is far better policy, as well 
a ſtronger proof of humanity, to cheriſh him a 
little more than what is barely neceſſary, tha 
fall ſhort of the true mark. | 

D. What would you do for his relief? 

F. Always prevent his wanting work; and take 
care that he ſhould, as near as poſiible, be ſupplies 
with the means of living, within the compals f 
his abilities to pay for it. No place, it polßbe, 
ſhould be left without milk and fuel, with 
the reach of the labouring man. And if no farm 
exceeded an hundred pounds a year, and no farmer 
were allowed to rent ſo much, unleſs he we 
taught how to manage a farm, do you , 
there would be a want of good and able fande 
I am but a little farmer; but I defy the wy 
of them to cultivate the earth in a bettet i 
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than I do, either as to the proper manure, the 
beſt kind of plowing, the true ſeaſon of ſowing ; 


the diſtinctions of graſſes, roots, and grain, and 3 


the choice of the land peculiar to each of them. 
D. But who would you make the judge of 

the farmer's abilities ? If the landlord ts ignorant, 
he cannot examine his tenants in ſuch points. 

F. Boys at ſchool born to fortunes, ſhould be 
taught agriculture, as well as the languages, 
This would do the generality of them more 

„than any other knowledge they acquire; 
and they would have more pleaſure in applying 
it to real life, To know what to do with the 
land they inherit, would prove a better phileſo- 
bher's flone than they uſually diſcover. I have 
always conſidered an active and ſkilful culture of 
the earth, as the foundation of the proſperity of 
my country, even prior to good laws, and the 
juſt execution. of them ; granting that without 
the latter it is impoſſible a country ſhould flou- 
riſh, All men eat; and the days were when our 
corn- trade, malt included, brought in at leaſt 
ſcven hundred thouſand» pounds a year. 

D. Acd fo it might be yet, if we ceaſed to 
drvur ſo much. If ſo many farmers themſelves 
live in a /2rdly manner, and ſhew a bad example, 
what is to be expected of other people, who have 
greater temptations to folly and wickedneſs ? 

F. For a farmer to live like a lord, is as ab- 
ſurd, as for a lord to live like a farmer. But. 
the moſt diſtreſsful circumſtance is, when men 
who uſed to work, or might be employed in the 
feld, equally profitably for themſelves and the 
public, are conſtrained” to take refuge in great 
towns ; their morals being often as much de- 
bauched, as their health is injured. 

D. The faſhions of great cities ſeem to turn 
the brains of mankind. I am told the people 
dom profligate, and neglect marriage. 

F. Where liberty abounds, we cannot reſtrain 
expences, This depends on the prudence of in- 
viduals, The vexation, I ſay, is when half 
a dozen promiſing young men, who might each. 
bold a lietl; farm, and cheriſh a wife and chil- 
deen, are conſtrained to ſerve ſome overgrown 
farmer, s it not a fad caſe, when the houſe js 
ele, and the honeſt huſbandman, with his 
4p family, is turned into the world, to wan- 

', as if he had murdered his brother, or done 


Wo 


(a) Suppoſin 
00,000 1, | 


ſome horrid crime for which he ought to be pu- 
niſhed ? 
D. I hope this rarely happens; but you ſeem 
to think that incloſing of lands, however benefi- 
Cial in one view, if it makes no proviſion for la- 
borious huſbandmen, it will prevent their mar- 
riage, and bring on the miſchiefs ariſing from a 
decreaſe of our numbers. Were we to hear the 


farmers talk of the burthen of the poors-rates, 


one would imagine we were already overpowered: 
with numbers of people. 

F. There is ſomething very fingularly incon- 
ſiſtent in our conduct in this reſpect. We grow 
rich with the labours of the poor; and when. 


they are paſt labour, we think it hard to give two 


or three in a hundred (a) of our income for their 
ſupport, that we may not do as the barbarous 
nations, who kill thoſe who can no longer pro- 
vide for themſelves: and as to infants of the 
riſing generation of labouring people, if we ſuffer: 
them to periſh, who is to get in our harve/t, or 
fight our battles? Happy would it be, if the- 
reign of the ſaints were come, in which peace 
ſhould ſpread her balmy wings over the whole 
earth] but as things are, we muſt be in a ga- 
pacity for war, in order to prevent it. If every 
pariſh brandiſhes a ſword again? a ſubject not 
legally intitled tothe parochial tax in the iden- 
tical pariſh where he lives, he feels himſelf ſo- 
far excluded from the common rights of a ſub- 
ject, as he is reſtrained from marriage. 

D. If every one were compelled to labour 
who 1s able, nothing but ſome public calamity,, 
with which it might pleaſe the Almighty to pu-- 
niſh us, could much affect us as to our poor. 

F. Afflictions may come by means far beyond 
our reach. to diſcover; but you ſay well that the 
ordinary cauſe of them is our miquity. We com- 
plain ſometimes of having too many people on a 
ſpot ; when the evil lies not in the number, but 
in our gznorance or indolence, in not employing 
them properly, and not maintaining gad arder 
and diſcipline. We ſhould not deem it good po- 
licy to deſtroy infants, male or female, as ut is 
ſaid the Chineſe are permitted to da the females, 
were our religion to countenance ſuch barbarity: 
but when we hunt away the poor who have no 
patiſh ſettlement on the ſpot where they would. 
gladly live, the pariſh officers, pretending that. 

| they 
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they may become burthenſome, the hazard is in- 
creaſed tenfold, and they often really become a 
public burthen by the very act of an oppreſſive 
removal of them. The very mention of ſuch 
conduct makes one aſhamed of our pretences to 
humanity, much more to liberty. If our poors- 
laws were executed properly, and the parochial 
poor compelled to work, we ſhould foon ſee true 
diſcipline revived. The laws are by no_ means 
intended to promote idlene/s, much leſs the in- 
ſolence, which in later ages we have frequently 
ſeen exerciſed by the poor themſelves, in triumph 
over juſtice and common-ſenſe, Thoſe laws are 
the moſt humane that ever were deviſed for the 


relief of the diſtreſt; but they have been often 


fcandaloufly abuſed. — 

D. How can it be prevented? 

F. By a new ſyſtem: I would propoſe, that 
no claim to a ſettlement in a pariſh ſhall be va- 
lid, unlefs the parties (being turned of a certain 
age) ſhall produce good and ſufficient evidence, 
that they can knit, ſo as to gain at leaſt a ſhil- 
ling or eighteen- pence a week, — 

D. But ſuppoſing a real miſerable being not 
able to knit, 3 

F. He would ſtill be conſidered as a caſual 
pauper, and treated as ſuch, but not as a claimant 
to a ſettlement. Tt cannot be too often recom- 
mended ; and the means contrived as one of the 
molt important objects of the ſtate, that the 
poor of all denominations ought to be furniſhed 
with employment on the ſpot where they are; and 
in lieu of pulling down cottages, on occaſion of 
the ineloſing of lands, build additional ones, and 
prepare for mere mouths. Thus, inſtead of di- 
miniſhing the number of the people, we might 
increaſe it. The *ſquire may not acknowledge 
this to be good policy, for it would condemn his 
own practice: but the mind is free; every one 
may judge; and this propoſition ſeems to be 
ſelf-evident, 


D. The increaſe of the people may be pro- 


vided for, as well as the improvement of the 
land. | 
F. With much eaſe: they ſhould go together: 
if the landlord's thoughts are fixed on the land 
only; if landlords bring themſelves to think 
their riches conſiſts in the number of cultivated 
acres, without regard to the number of people in 
a Capacity to ſupply themſelves, as well as 
others, with the neceſſaries of life, from thoſe 
acres, the true line is not drawn, If the value 
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of land ariſes from the ability of defending it, 
from the numbers who are to conſume the 
duce, population muſt be conſidered as the 
object, as induſtry and good order conſtitute the 
ſecond, If this plan doth not, increaſe the gent 
ſo much at once, as the preſent method, and con. 
ſequently not anſwer the purpoſe for the day, the 
greateſt part of mankind in general, being ls 
much for the preſent hour; yet, in the iſſue, i 
will be found the moſt happy, becauſe the mot 
ſecure, and productive of the mutual affeQions 
of individuals. The conſiderations of money and 
credit have been carried to ſuch lengths as weaken 
the motives to the exerciſe of humanity, and the 
advantages which might ariſe from That ſupe- 
rior policy, which conſiſts in moral perfection. 
The higher clailes of the people do not ſufi- 
ciently conſider the condition of the /aboricus and 
obſcure part of mankind. The voice of the po 
is not ſo eaſily heard, nor have they the fame 
motives as the wealthy, to be fo ſolicitous about 
their numbers, as thoſe whoſe, property depends, 
in time of war, on ſoldiers and ſailors, They do 
not conſider, that in twenty years our Aſiatic do- 
minions drain our country of the largeſt number 
of Britiſh forces that was perhaps ever aſſembled 
to form an army, compoſed of ſuch ſubjects. The 
repreſentatives of the opulent are no leis the repre- 
ſentatives of the indigent. Though the peaſant 
doth not complain, it is natural for him to vil 
to live comfortably in a married ftate ; and if pol 
terity depends on it, his ſilence is not a ſufficient 
motive for others to neglect this part of the ns 
tional inter. The provident, who look forwatd 
to futurity, may, with great propriety, complain 
for him. If I am not deceived, this 1s our fitu- 
ation at preſent. | | 
D. I fear things will go on in the ſame Wi): 
Till a large number of a hardy race of men 
wanted for defence, we all ſcarce make a 
alteration. | 
F. Then we may be obliged to take men eien 
from the plow and the loom. | 
D. This may be more eaſily accompliſhed 
than to engage them after they are W 
to the lazy ſplendor of figuring behind a gie 
chariot. A «oy 
F. True, my child. Many a yours © 1 
is now wallowing in plenty, and ſpending 1 
time in a drowzy or fantaſtic idleneſs, W19s 
be of great uſe to his country. 
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CONVERSATION XIX. 


The deluſions of ſelf-intereft and vicious ſelf-love. The union of Great-Britain and Ireland productive 


97 the ſecurity and happineſs of both. The encouragement of proteſtantiſm in Ireland by new modes, 
rafticable.. Improvements in commerce in Ireland. Some of the clergy in England not ſufficiently 
careful of their cures. True policy founded in religion, The love of our country, what it conſifts in. 


Every means that can be uſed for the promotion of it on virtuous principles, a duty incumbent on 


ſubjedts. 


D. T HE care of the indigent and laborious 
is certainly the firſt object; but do you 


imagine that thoſe who hold the /and do not 


think of ſuch things, their zntere/t being ſo deeply 
concerned with them ? 

F. I fear many landlords preſume on the pro- 
tection of Providence, and the care of govern- 
ment, and think but little; That diſpoſition 
which is vulgarly called SELF-INTEREST, is the 
moſt ſucceſsful cheat that reigns in the human 
ſoul : it ſeduces people of all ages and conditions ; 
inſomuch that they often hint they are ſtudying 
truth, when they are ſtudying falſbood. That, 
by which they are to receive an immediate benefit, 
blinds them ; and the heart being bribed, gives 
an eaſy aſſent to whatever the will propoſes, 
The god part being preſent, and the evil re- 
mote, we are apt to ſoothe ourſelves into an 
opinion, that we are conſulting our real happi- 
neſs, when nothing is more foreign to it. 

D. There can be no happineſs without virtue, 
—But it is no wonder men ſhould be partial to 
themſelves, when we ſee friends and acquaint- 
ance fo partial to each other. | 

F. True: when you get into the world, you 
will ſee ſuch partialities prevail, that the crimes of 
one ſhall appear or be repreſented as petty offences ; 
While the ſmall offences of another, ſhall wear the 
aſpect of crimes, You will hardly ever diſcover 
ruth from the party concerned; nor even from 
the report made by indifferent perſons, till you 
compare evidence, and diſcarding all conſider- 
"105 of intergſt, judge diſpaſſionately for yourſelf. 
ls it not a blind and partial ſelf-intereſtedneſs, 


Which tempts ſo many to neglect the univerſal 


denefit of their country, for the love of a paltry 
Vo, II. 


gain, by which they are prompted to do a thouſand 
hurtful or ruinous things ? 

D. In ſome caſes prejudices triumph over in- 
tereſt, and the love of gain. | 


F. Of this we have a very notable inſtance n 


our er ifland. I apprehend ſhe prefers to be 
curbed and reſtrained with reſpe& to many ad- 
vantages ſhe might enjoy, rather than unite her- 
felf by a ſtricter bond of common intereſt. The 
Iriſh, as well as the numbers of Engliſh who 
poſſeſs eſtates in Ireland, would find that iſland 
would derive greater ſafety from her foreign ene- 
mies, and enjoy more internal peace and comfort 
at home, if the true light of the goſpel ſhone 
where clouds of ignorance and thick darkneſs 
now overwhelm the wretched inhabitants,plunged 
as they are into the loweſt degree of poverty, and 
the moſt abject /avery / 

D. You mean among the papr/?s of Ireland, by 
their low condition in a ſtate of bigotry to their 
wretched leaders the Romiſb pricfts. I have heard 
from ſome of our hay-makers, and harve/t people, 
in what a miſerable manner they live in That 
country, and how they are deluded by falſe no- 
tions in reſpect to religion. Why do we not 
make both into one nation! Is Jreland at fo 
great a diſtance? | 

F. No, my child: it is our being in debt that 


frightens them; not ſo much the Iriſb, vulgarly 


called wild, as the civilized part of the people; 
whilſt a jealouſy of their natural advantages 
frightens us in our turn: thus mutually frightened, 
we ſeem to run from each other, inſtead of meet- 
ing; and though good friends at the bottom, 
often act, as if we both meant to invite an enemy. 
If the poor papiſis were conſidered with a due 

. FEST attention 


| 
{ 
[ 


attention to the duties of religion, and the ſooth- 
ing arts of humanity employed ; I am perſuaded 
their prejudices might be ſubdued : they would 
diſcover thoſe religious tenets to be bet, which tend 


moſt to promote peace, and render life comfort- 


able. The encouragement of indiſiry, and the 
ſecurity of property, would open new ſcenes of 
advantage. The prief? being repeatedly ſhewn 
By formal /zures, to which he might be invited, 
or rewarded for attendance, wherein his doctrine 
is abſurd; if proviſion were made for him, in 
caſe of his converſion, we might ſee Anti-chrift 
tremble from her foundation. The example of 
a few would ſoon operate on the whole. 

D. This would be a glorious work indeed ! 
When will they begin it? 

F. If our news-papers do not miſlead us, and 
ſometimes they ſpeak truth, we are now actually 

couraging Ireland by new deſigns of manufac- 
tury and fiſhery. I am confident that the ſafety 
of the landlord and his prote/lant tenants in wor- 
ſhipping God, at proper times, ſupported by 
their liberality for the poor, inſtead of ſquander- 
ing wealth in viotous living, would make their 
light ſhine, and bring the people over to a true 
ſenſe of religion. But there muſt be good exam- 
ple to ſupport good precept. 

D. If we ſhew ſuch tokens of belief and tru/I 
in the blood of one common Redeemer, as would 
convince them of our ſincerity ; we might in a 
ſhort time drive images and beads, tramſubſtantia- 
tion and prieficraft, together with favery, into 
the fea, and clear the land of idolatry, When 
will pious nonſenſe ceaſe among chriſtians ! 

F. Bravely faid-! If we look at home to our 
own fauits, we ſhall find much to condemn in 
practice, if not in belief; not ſo much by falſe 
devotion, as a neglect of what is true. But ſtill 
we keep free of ſuch groſs and abſurd conſtruc- 
tions of the ſacred writings, as the papiſts im- 
poſe on the world. I hope ere long we ſhall ſee 
ſome of the churches in our neighbourhood better 
ſerved. | intend to repreſent the negleR to the 
biſhop of the dioceſe. I am. a poor man; but 
poor men often. ſpeak truths, which vieh ones, 
blinded by imaginary intereſt, conceal. I hope 

my reputation will hold. me up; I have no deſign 
to injure or betray, or.ſpeak with any intention 
to deceive. ©* There never was a hypocrite fo 
diſguiſed, but he had ſome mark or other to be 
known by.” I hope my ſincerity will appear. 


The firſt leſſon taught me was, That not to 
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intend what I ſpeak, is to give my heart the k 


with my tongue; and not to perform what I pra, 
miſe, is to give my tongue the lie with my 
actions. ; 

D. Truth and falſbood, like the iron and cly 
in Nebuchadnezzar's' image, may cleave, hy 
they will not incorporate. But how far the bi. 


| ſhop will give ſuch a poor man, as you are, 2 


credit for the evil effects of the abſence of clergy. 
men, I cannot judge. | | 
F. Perhaps he is not informed of the ſad; 
or does not believe that fuch bad conſequence; 
attend it. The prelate, as a true diſciple of ou 
Lord, will trace out where the evil lies. [ti 
his province to furniſh us with warriors aganf 
the powers of darkneſs. Without this, the am 
of fleſh will not avail: a nation cannot derive 
ſtability from any principle of earthly power. 
Without religion to judge from what we ſee of 
the effects of vice, our numbers will decreaf, 
and our improvements again decay. Without 
this ruling principle, the landlord may contend 
for an increaſe of his rents, till he ſees his coun- 
try in decay, and become the ſpoil of an may, 
Impiety breeds private diſcontent; diſcontent ſows 
the ſeeds of public and domeſtic injury; and the 
harveſt may be invaſion by a foreign enemy; 
inteſtine feuds ; which are often more deadly. 
D. I know not how far you or I may be mi 
ſtaken in our politics with regard to this world; 
but I am ſure we then underſtand our own ini. 
reſt beſt, when we ſerve God with the pu 
heart, and the greateſt humility. | 
F. Aye, my dear Mary, this is the thing ik 
which we are ſo much wanting to ourſelves; and 
without which, politicians may think what the) 
pleaſe, we can never become, in all reſpects, 0 
happy a people as we might be. 
D. You think we want precept as well as . 
ample. If our poor curate is to ſupply tus dt 
three livings lying at the diſtance of fi or fei, 
chance ten miles from his home, whilſt the 9: 
diyerts, himſelf. at the fine places. in and * 
London, with. the produce of aur tythes; 7 
the *ſquires give themſelves no trouble 2 
we muſt not wonder that ſome among us Fs 
ignorant, and others ſo profiigate, as We find idem 
to be. | | 
F. Take care, my child, not to treſpaſs 285 g 
charity, by any remarks which nen 's 
condemn at a hazard: but let us, for chat 


the 
ſake, be attentive to the. means of mon * 
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ſouls of our fellow-creatureg,, Not to be ſo, is 
ating like an infidel ; for what can an infidel do 


more? All che world is conſcious of the bad 
effects of a careleſs inſenſibility. If every one 


wants; and the ſoul of a peaſant is as valuable as 
That of a prince; juſtice ought to be diſtributed 
with an impartial hand. -The blind muſt have a 
guide, In 2 religious ſenſe, all men would be 
blind, if they never had been enlightened by the 
goſpel. 105550 

D. If Chrift had not come into the world, 
where would the beſt of us have been in point of 
knowledge? Being as it is, if two or three hundred 
villagers pay as many pounds a year by labour 
to their reſpective vicars, for the care of their 
ſouls, and the work is performed, perhaps very 
lovenly, for a /ixth part of the money; it is as 
if their defence againſt ſin were worth no more. 

F. Your concluſion is juſt, though rather ſe- 
vere, If in a ſpirit of meekneſs we repreſent 
how much we pay for ſpiritual aid, and how lit- 
tle of it is given us, perhaps ju/ice will be done. 
We can boaſt of liberty, only as juſtice is di- 
ſtributed with an equal hand to the poor as well 
as the rich; and that we have what we pay 
for, . 

D. With regard to Ireland, of which you was 
ſpeaking, were we to. practiſe the arts of gentle- 
nels and Chriſtian meekneſs, with the zeal that 
is (uited to Chriſtianity, we might hope to drive 
idelatry out of that country. rey 

F. The principles adopted by the papifts, and 
the ſtrength of their prejudices, are mutually 
ſupported by their ignorance. There are other 
taſous alſo, to which you will hardly give cre- 
lit, Some proteſtants, poſſeſt of lands in Ireland, 
countenance the ignorance of the papi/ts, upon 
this principle, that the leſs they know, the more 
9/2 will their condition be; and the more baſe 
and ſordid it is, the leſs will be the price of their 


labour, 


D. This is infamous in practice, though it 
may be true in fact. 

F. No end can be obtained without uſing the 
wars: and every day's experience proves that 
tne thing which is deemed not only extremely 
Heul, but impracticable, is found the contrary 
"pon the trial. Our zeal for religion is at too 
o an ebb; and fo, in many inſtances, are our 
Pultics : let the tide riſe, and you will ſee how 


© veel may be ſteered into her harbour. If 


ought to have religious admonition ſuited to his 
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I were a man of large eſtate in Ireland, me- 
thinks I would chuſe ſome pleaſant ſpot, well 
wooded and watered, on which I would build a 
dozen or more neat commodious cottages, with 
half an acre of land to each. 1 would provide 
both the houſes and the grounds with neceſſary 
furniture, to render the inhabitants happy. I 
would then let them for a pepper-corn acknow- 


ledgment, for a certain number of years, to 


ſuch papiſis, as were converted to the true faith 

in Jeſus Chriſt, according to the New Teflament ; 
for ſo I would propoſe the queſtion, proving that 
Chrift was a man as to his outward form, and 
not a vine, nor a door, nor did he literally keep 
ſheep, nor was his body broken at his laſt ſup- 
per. Do you not think it would excite the cu- 
rioſity, or intereſt the hearts of ſome, to be can- 
didates for ſuch houſes ? 

D. If you provided employment alſo for the 

inhabitants, by which they might obtain a more 
comfortable ſupport, than they ever had before, 
it would appear to be a work of fuch piety, that 
the.church of England would begin to wear as 
pleaſing a garment as the church of Rome. 
F. So indeed I think. — And why ſhould it 
be thought a thing impracticable? The ſame 
has been done many times in ſimilar circumſtan- 
ces. You may be aſſured, that thoſe who try 
ſuch experiments, (and'there are a few. who have 
actually tried them) are not diſappointed of their 
hopes. a 

D. You are ſanguine in yours: I am not a 
judge what might be done: I dare ſay you would 
attempt it if you were able: and a work once 
begun, is ſaid to be half_ended, be it what it 
may. Perſeverance docs wonders: but the greateſt 
work is to bring others into your way of think- 
ing. 

75 We are apt to jumble religion and politics 
together; or make too little account of both as 
they ſtand related. I apprehend many reciprocal 
benefits would ariſe from a cloſer union, in reſpect 
to mutual ability for defence; and the promotion 
of true religion, induftry, and the general felicity 
of individuals. Were Ireland rendered more ci- 
vilized and politic, with regard to the manners 
of the inferior part of the people; her natural 
produce and ſituation for trade would make her 
a more conſiderable addition to the Britifh empire. 
She might not only be ſo much the more able to 
defend herſelf, but ſupply a larger number of re- 


cruits to the Britifh armics and navies, of a ſtout 
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and brave people. The advantages on both ſides, 


would outweigh any inconveniences that eould 
ariſe to either. Both iflands would be rendered 
the richer, more powerful, more happy, and 
more truly affectionate, as ſiſters who have one 


common intereſt. 


D. You are for removing all difficulties ; re- 
conciling all parties; diſpoſing of all property, 
and all perſons, for the public good : but I queſ- 


tion if the *ſquire is ſo well inclined : you would 


leave him nothing to complain of. 

F. He need not be afraid : paſſions, prejudices, 
and falſe ſelf-love, will always take the fide of 
murmur and complaint, We may hope, and wifhh, 
ſuppeſe, and even build caſtles in the air; theſe 
can do no harm, as we do not mean to garniſh 
them with any miſchievous artillery, There is 
generally ſome evil ſpirit lurking in Bodies politic, 
as diſtempers lurk in the natural body; inſo- 
much that the remedy which is good for one of 
our diſeaſes, is hurtful to another. This is 
proved in the caſe of reducing the number of 


farms, which I underſtand has been done in 


Ireland, as well as in England, and to a higher 
and more dangerous degree. If the increaſed in- 
come of the landed property is become greater 
than it was when farms were more divided, the 
proprietor will call himſelf the r:cher, in propor- 
tion as he receives more rent, and for the ſame 
reaſon ſay, the nation is ſo much the more opulent; 
but unleſs it extends alſo to the beſt part of the 
riches, namely, the increaſe of people who are 
{kilful and laborious; and the comfort of their 
lives, who work upon the land ; he who, in the 
eſtimate of the wealth of a nation, does not in- 
clude the ixdigent part, is a bad politician, 

D. Can poverty be called riches ? 

F. Poverty is the cauſe of riches. The indi- 
gence of ſome, is the means of preſerving and 
increafing the riches of others. Would there be 
a ſoldier or ſailor, a manufacturer or huſbandman, 
if it were not for poverty. 

D. If it were not for fear that Providence 


might aMict them with this evil, ſome of the 
rich would grind the face of the poor more than 


they now dare do. 

F. Mankind are too apt to forget what 
changes life produces. The thought of poverty 
to the rich, is ten times more bitter than to us 


in an humble condition. "T'ne great articles of 


life, to render it comfortable, are wwoo!, cotton, 


and flax, wrought into raiment ; and corn, vege- 


oy 


1h 
tables, and fleſh, preputed for frod: On dhe jo, 
money is alſo beeome neceffiry ; but neither . 


Pineſt, are the firſt objects. It is thus the able yy. 
litician makes up the account, otherwiſe all is hy 


the difficulties of o GOVERNMENT, the more 


ſent plan of the government of civilized nation, 


ney nor property alone, conftitute a powerful fat, 
It ſtill reverts to this, the numbers of ſtrong and 
ſkilful people; their induſtry, contentment, and by. 


a mere external, or the ſhadow of a ſubſtane, 
Theſe, with the cultivation of the arts of peace 
are the glorious objecis which conſtitute theexalty 
virtue of love to our country; or, as it is commonly 
called, the love of our country, —We ſtand bound 
by our religion, not only to meditate, but to 4 
all the good we can. Charity, peace, liberty, ani 
the love of our country are united: he who lors 
a few as he ought, will intereft himſelf for th 
many: and he who truly loves his neighbour, 
will hardly ever forget his obligations to ſociety, 

D. I have heard people talk of a bad prize 
conducꝭ, yet a good public character. 

F. You may eaſily hear people tall of whit 
they do not underſland. A man may comprehend 
what is the intereſt of his country, and talk of 
it properly; yet, if he is not to be truſſed in r- 
gard to moral honeſtly, what is he good for! Pol. 
tics is a profound matter. Do you not find, that 
the deeper we enquire into the affairs of ſtate, and 


we find ourſelves bewildered ? 

D. The greater is the wonder that ſo mary 
pretend to decide ſo definitively. 
F. When you hear women and beardleſs boys, 
unlettered men, or preſumptuous perſons declaim, 
you will generally find that they either talk lik 
parrots, or as ſome leader dictates; or judge witl- 
out knowing half the conneCtions which relate to 
their ſubject. They ſhould conſider this 25 1 
age of pleaſure and luxury, not of flern virtue and 
rigid temperance : every one is ready to acknon- 
ledge it, and thoſe who have a common ſhare of 
ſenſe, while they perceive luxury to be the ruling 
principle, will not expect every thing which rt- 
lates to goad policy. There are two kinds of peo- 
ple who go into the extreme: one is very wel 
the other timid. The firſt has the pleaſure 
ſeeing every thing in the brighteſt light, mt 
lieves no harm will happen ; the laſt ſuffers 
pain of ſuppoſing that every ſmall evil will ny 
duce a greater, and that danger is always 
doors. One is in danger from his Secur 
other always wretched, p. Ex 
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D. Extremes are dangerous: but pray what 
do you underſtand by luxury, from which you 
apprehend evil f | 
r. When I uſe the word luxury, I mean cri- 
minal exceſs ; that is, when people ſpend more 
than they can afford, and endanger their own 
ſafety, together with that of others ; or by he- 
ing devoted to vicious gratifications, and the in- 
dulgence of their vanity, neglect the conſider- 
ations of temperance and moral rectitude. I 
have told you ſo much of liberty, and the love of 
our country, it may ſerve you for many a long 


day. 


D. You have fired my heart with the love of 


liberty, as it is founded in reaſon and religion, 
depending on the love of peace. 


F. It is the integrity of heart which makes true 


vers of their country, more than {ſtrength of head, 
or the fine-ſpun notions of modern caſuiſts. If 


we reaſoned leſs, and were more obſervant of our 


duty, we ſhould more eaſily arrive at the happy 
ends of our labour. You and I have had much 
ſerious diſcourſe as friends to our country. You 
perceive that I build my politics on the founda- 
tion of my religion, If I err in my opinion, my 
ſincerity is not leſs apparent in the fight of Him 
who knows the hearts of men. 

D. Truth and integrity will always be va- 
luable in the ſight of that Being, who is the 
diſpoſer of the fate of nations. 

F. Such offerings muſt be grateful to the 
righteous Ruler of the earth, and will hardly 
ever fail of temporal bleſſings. But we muſt leave 
ſuch mighty matters of ſtate to thoſe who are 
better acquainted with them, and whoſe duty it 
is to conduct them. 

D. There can be no harm in expreſſing our 
good wiſhes for the common welfare. 

F. On the contrary; it is our duty to wifh 
and pray for the happineſs of our country. And 
let us truſt in the God of our fathers, that he 
will not withdraw his protection from the pre- 
ſent generation, 

D. Would to God ſuch conſiderations were 
taken proper notice of in our politics! | 
F. We maintain a numerous body of men 
'oted to the purpoſe of informing and inſtruct- 
g us, and keeping up in our minds a juſt ſenſe 
ot religion: the reſt muſt depend on the hearts 


«A 


de 


in 


of individuals. In a worldly view, we ſhould 
conſider every means by which national ſtrength 
may be increaſed ; but it muſt be done con- 
ſiſtently with moral obligations, as in a moral 
view we are bound to uſe every means to preſerve 


a felloy- creature; a fellow-ſubje& comes near; 


a parent and a child, or friend, is nearer ſtill to 
our affections. Without dominions abroad, our 
lands at home would not be of near the value 
they now are: if ſuch dominions lie remote, the 
greater vigilance and number of men is neceſſary 
to guard them. Our coaſts are extenſive. A ſtrong 
army and militia, well appointed for defence, are 
neceſſary. Our ſhips are juſtly called our bul- 
warks, our walls or ramparts; but we muſt not 
depend on them only. Abſtracted from every ſuch 
conſideration, let us be active and vigilant, and 
every day contribute to the common ſtock, and 
the ſupport, the eaſe, and comfort of each other. 
Thus ſhall we remember the God that made us, 
the earth, the ſea, the heavens, and the heaven 


of heavens, and all that them inhabit ; even Him 


that rules the hearts of princes, and the gover- 


nors of the earth. Let us not ceaſe to implore 


his protection. And whatever his will ſhall be, 
as we diſcover it from Revelation, ſupported by 
reaſon and the voice of nature crying aloud ; 
whether it regards civil liberty, or national power 
for ſtrength and defence, let us rejoice in the aſ- 
ſurance of his favour, ſo long as we ſeek it by 
obedience and a contrite heart. 

D, Your concluſion is ſurely the glory of our 
nature; but the love of money, and the ſplen- 
dor of life, become the idols of mankind : and, 
as if theſe were the true foundation of their hap- 
pineſs in both worlds, they worſhip them. 

F. Alas! my child, this is often the caſe ; but 
the practice is not vindicated on principle, by any 
but infidels ; and even they fee their vanity in the 
iflue. It is the folly and iniguity of mankind, not 
their Mill nor induſtry, not their liberty, nor the 
maintenance of the r;zhts of human nature, which 
draw down evils on their heads. It is by wirtue 
alone that we can learn, what belongs to our 
condition as accountable creatures; or carry up cur 
minds from earthly to heavenly government, and 
obedience to the great Ruler of the unverſe, in 
whole ſervice alone is perfect liberty. 
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Happineſs in its various Views. 


% EESSTS TERS TH 


The happy.effes of the friendſhip and advice of pious and judicious perſons in reforming the careleſs mnt 
profligate. A plain Chriſtian exhortation and invitation to the ſupper of our Lord : attention uu tli 
duty, the beſt criterion to judge by, whether a man be a Chriſtian or not. Obedience to divine law, 
and the moderation of our deſires, with regard to this world, the eſſence of religion. Expoſtulation with 
a young gentleman of education on his irreligious deportment, His confeſſion. Religion the only tru 


baſis of happaneſs. 


D. REAT news, my father! James is 

returned, and is actually married to 
Louiſa. She ſays ſhe now makes no doubt of 
his conſtancy. 


F. She has given proof of her own. You 


remember my admonition in regard to the evil 


report of him. I told you that if he returned, 
Louiſa would forget all that had paſſed. Love 
ſoon returns to the breaſt ; and friends forgive. 
Hath any thing extraordinary brought him 
home? 

D. Divine Providence has interpoſed in his 
favour, beyond the common events of life. It 
happened that he was employed in his trade by 
the ſame reverend gentleman who is to marry 
my couſin Elizabeth, Being informed of Fames's 
ſtory, he gave him ſuch good advice, and ſuch 
aſſurances of his friendſhip, if he acted a con- 
ſiſtent part, that James took the virtuous reſo- 
Jution of returning home and marrying Lowiſa ; 
and he promiſes fair to be ſteady. They ſay 
he is become quite a different kind of crea- 
ture, 5 

F. Many a man might be ſaved body and 
ſoul, if the ſame Chriſtian ſpirit prevailed, as 
influenced this good divine. 


D. Happy Elizabeth, to have a huſband who 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf in ſo humane, charitable 
and uſeful a manner | 

F. He has done a good work indeed: but I al- 
viſe you by all means to keep out of the way of 
both huſband and wife, leſt after what has paſſed, 
you ſhould be the cauſe of jealouſy or diſcon- 
tent. Is James become a convert, ſo far as t0 
receive the ſacrament? You and 1 have oft 
had much ſerious diſcourſe on that ſubject. 

D. I am told he is at length brought to 1 
ſenſe of this duty ; but it was not by the ex- 
hortation contained in the Liturgy, which you 
ſo much object to. 

F. You remember the reaſons I gave, founded 
on facts, againſt the exhortations in the com- 
munion-ſervice, as anſwering no end but fright- 
ening many from coming to the ſupper of our 
Lord, inſtead of inviting them to it. n 
might be originally intended by the pious com, 
poſers of the firft exhortation, which we Þ 
read laſt Sunday, were it not far better to reduce 
it to a few plain ſignificant words? 

D. What would you ſay? 


F. Dearly beleved, J purpoſe next Sunds) 


1 the 
adminiſter the ſacrament, in remembran J 
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hath of our bleſſed Lord, by which alone we ob- 


ain remiſſion of our. fins. In this ſacrament we 


partake of that ſpiritual food and ſuſtenance, which 


will nouriſh and preſerve our fouls, You muſt 
conſider the dignity and importance of it, that you 
may come with an humble and contrite heart, be- 


wailing your ſinfulneſs, and confeſſing your ſelf fo 


Almighty God, with full purpoſe of amendment of 


life, For Heaven's ſake reconcile yourſelves to your 
neighbours. Make reflitution and ſatisfattion, to 
the utmoſt of your power, for all the injuries and 
wrongs you may have done to others. Forgive, as 


J”mu aſh fargiveneſs of your own offences at the 
tands of Cod; that quieting your conſciences, you 


may truſt in his mercy. If you have any ſcruples 


or deubtfulneſs, come to me; 1 ſhall be glad to re- 
ceive you, or go to any pious friend, doubting not 
tut that through the mercy of Gd I hall relieve 
your mind. Confider, my brethren, if by any falſe 
emceit of the nature of this duty, you rebel againſt 
the cleareft commands of our dying Lord, to remem- 
ber him by this toten; you adminiſter to your own 
condemnation ; and by neglecting the remedy ap- 
pointed to ſave your fouls from death, plunge your- 
ſelves the deeper in fin. If you have any ſecret in- 
tentions to continue in your fins, as if you defied the 
vengeance of Heaven, what can avail your coming 
lere to the temple f God to hear me this day? 
Diſcharge your fooliſh wicked fears in relation to 
the jacrament, and dare to be faithful foldiers and 
ſervonts of the great Leader, Redeemer, and Sa- 
viour of mankind ! = 

D. Is there any clergyman who dares make 
ſuch an exhortation ? 

F. All ſenſible clergymen, who know the 
world, talk this very language : and this I ap- 
prehend is what their maſter Jeſus Chri/t requires 
them to ſpeak, Our reformers were fearful 
our Lord's ſupper might be prophaned. They 
did not mean to make a. miracle of it, as the 
pepilts do; yet. feared to ſpeak of it in terms 
which might poſſibly be thought unlawful ; till 
length it is become an object of my/tery, as it 
is ſometimes erroneouſly called. Nothing is 
more ealy to underſtand : from the moment it, is 
deprived of its genuine ſimplicity, the ignorant, 
though honeſt-minded, are driven from it. 1 
Gare fay James was won to a ſenſe of his tranſ- 
om by means of the moſt familiar diſcourſe. 

* ſeemed more inclined to wickedneſs than 


the generality of mankind ; yet you ſee the effect 
a. 2 little common ſenſe. | 


D. Such is not the caſe of poor Simon. He 
ſtill plumes himſelf in the confidence, that there 
are great crowds as negligent as himſelf. 

F. Or, if you pleaſe, as fupidly wicked, with- 
out any apprehenſion of the conſequences of the 
negle&t. Was there ever any religion in the 
world, or any bond of ſociety, which did not. 
require certain obedience, and the performance 
of duties, as eſſential to the rights and privileges 
of the profeſſors of it? Are the times we live in 
diſtinguiſhed from all others for ignorance and 
barbarity of manners? The contrary is true in 
every reſpect, except in this: In this we act like 
barbarians. 

D. Simon pleads the common excuſe, that he 
is afraid his offences, after his receiving, will be 
ſo much the greater, than if he had not re- 
ceived, 

F. There might be a ſhadow of ſenſe in this, 
if it were left as a matter of choice, whether he 
would receive or not : but as it is an abſolute com- 
mand to receive, and a means of ſpiritual grace, 
it is becauſe he is a graceleſs forl he does not re- 
ceive. He not only diſabeys, in a direct view, 
but he cuts himſelf off from the means of return- 
ing to his duty. Whilſt. he reaſons and acts ſo. 
abſurdly, no change can be expected. 

D. It is abſurd indeed to decline doing a thing; 
for fear of an evil conſequence ; when a certain. 
and very evil conſequence follows the not doing it. 

F. But if his doing it upon the higheſt au- 
thority, and his general obligation, with regard 
to the immortality of his ſoul, and a ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments after death is concerned, 
is it not madzeſs to talk as poor Simen does? If. 
he is a Chriſtian, he will repent ; if he truly re- 
pents, he will amend his life; and oe of the ſirſt. 
proofs of amendment, as a Chri/:an, is to uſe. 
this means of correcting his evil ways.. 

D. He underſtands this, or he is too much. 


a. fool to be capable of any attention. 


F. And do you think that. if he lives in cha- 
rity with all men, and intends to lead a new 
life, he will. not receive the ſacrament? If be 
is not in charity with mankind, and does not in- 
tend to lead a new life, or, in other words, to 
amend ; there is an end of all argument: he 
makes a league with.the prince of darkneſs, and 
gives up his hopes. I he ſacrament requires no 
new duty. It is as old as Chriſtianity; from the 
time of the death of Chriſt. The paſchal lamb, . 
you know, was. caten at a certain time by the. 

| Iſraelities, 


* 
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Iſraelites, in commemoration of their wonderful 
deliverance from the Ezyptians ; and this c 
bration had prevailed for many Ke „be- 
fore the coming of our Saviour, It was typical 
of this part of the Chriſtian ſpiritual ſacrifice and 
worſhip. The Chriftians commemorate the death 
of Chrift, and their wonderful deliverance from 
ſin by means of his blood and reſurrection; not 
by the feſtival of Zafter only, but as often as his 
followers meet at his table. Our Saviour, who 
knew the heart of man, could not but know 
what admonition and calls to duty were neceſſary. 
He was the perſon that reguired this memorial: He 
required it in mercy to our tranſgreflions ; and 
they deſpiſe, or what is the ſame in effect, neglect 
the injunction. 

D. But theſe fooliſh people apprehend they 
can do better for themſelves than follow his in- 
junction. 

F. I have not heard any man ſay, in ſo many 
worde, „ can ds better without this part of the 
Chriſtian worſhip, than with it; and therefore 1 
will ndt fellow the injunction made by Chriſt:“ but 
in effect the excuſe uſually urged, amounts to 
this. I* ſavours of an impious declaration that the 
great Author of Nature is not ſo well acquainted 
with the means of preſerving his rational crea- 
tures, as they are themſelves, 

D. Indeed it appears ſo. The natural con- 
cluſion ſhould be, I am a ſinner by not receiving. 
I will receive, and endeavour to leave the evil 
of my ways. 

F. Can any one be ſo fooliſh to imagine, that 
the-infinitely wiſe and perfeZ God requires per- 
ection from ſuch ſhort-ſighted creatures as we 
are? But becauſe we are fo imperfef, he re- 
quires of us a certain duty, as a proof of our 
obedience to him, and as a means to render us 
acceptable, by ſuch obedience. And as one vir- 
tue naturally operates to produce another ; from 

obedience in one inſtance, we ſhall be led to obe- 
dience in another. 

D. This is very plain common ſenſe: none 
of theſe people pretend to ſay, that one act of 
obedience has no tendency to produce ansther act 
of obedzence ; or that diſobedience does not create 
or generate d:/obedience. 

F. Moſt aſſuredly will it be found, that with 
all their fins and imperfections, thoſe who obey, 
in this inſtance, from a perſuaſion that they ought 
to obey, from their hearts, 'are more obedient in 
other inſtances, than thoſe who argue againſt their 


receiving the ſacrament, out of falſe fear, or gie 
themſelves no trouble about it. Let us take any 
dozen perſons of our acquaintance, who frequent 
the table of our Lord, and as many of the beft 
of thoſe who do not receive the ſacrament, | 
believe we ſhall find the communicants the beſt 
livers, | 

D. The be/t my father! I know not of one, 

who not receiving, can with truth be called ; 
good liver. | 

F. After all the fine things that have been 

ſaid of happineſs, and the difference of purſuits 
of men in ſearch of it, I ſee not where, or in 
what, it can be found without obedience ; Obe- 
dience even unto death, in the view of the glories 
of immortality] What ſays the inſpired pen- 
man ? Them that are meek, ſhall he guide in 
judgment; and ſuch as are gentle, them ſhall he 
teach his way.” And if God is gracious, and 
will teach ſinners his way, it can poſſibly be done 
only by their learning it; and they cannot learn 
it without obedience. If they do not call to re- 
membrance his tender mercies and loving kind- 
neſs to mankind, which have been in all ages 
diſplayed to the world, but more particularly by 
the death of Chrift ; what hope can they have, 
or how avoid being aſhamed £ If he who trani- 
greſſes without a cauſe ſhall be put to confuſun, 
can he plead his opinion as a ſufficient motive for 
his neglect? Will his ſoul dwell at eaſe, or hs 
feet be plucked out of the net, in which they are en- 
tangled? Will his ſorrows ceaſe to be enlarged, 
or will he be brought out of trouble and angu/ 
of mind, but as he puts his truſt in his Maker? 
If he would practiſe righteous dealings towards 
God and man, he muſt examine and prove his 
heart; then will he waſh his hands in innocenc), 
and go to the altar, ſhewing the voice of thankſ- 
giving for all the mercies he has received, and n 
joyfulneſs in thoſe he has in view. 

D. So indeed it muſt be: it cannot be other. 
wiſe : he that loveth not the temples of. God, and 
the place where the honour due to the Almighty 
dwells, but flies from the altar where be ought 
to preſent his heart as a living ſacrifice, V 
ſurely fumble and fall. 

pe are _— and apt expreſſions. 5 
in Chrift only is ſalvation: if we are © #- 
thoſe things that are above, and mot ſet * 
affections on this world, as if it were 
reſting- place, the ſcene of our ſupreme « we 
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which this ntgligente it ons ri bing proof, whit 
can we ſay ? When Chrift who is our life ſhall 
appear, ſhall We, thus neglecting him, appear 
with him in glory? As well may we ſuppoſe 
no difference. between obedience and diſobedience, 
good and evil! It is not with ſuch as Simon 
only: how often have I heard my maſter talk, 
as a Chriſtian ; „How,“ faid he, “can any 
man, believing in Chrift, be happy, if he does 
not obey the commands of Chri/? ?” I remem- 
ber the occaſion when he argued thus with a 
young gentleman of his acquaintance, © Tt is 
more caſy to prevent, than to cure the maladies 
of the ſoul. If by the force of precept and ex- 
ample, you had been habituated, from the age 
of fourteen, to ſhew your ſuperiority over the 
unlettered, by comprehending the plain obliga- 
tion of attending the ſupper of our Lord, and 
had actually frequented it; there is a moral cer- 
tainty that your paſſions and appetites would 
have been reſtrained, and you would not have 
become a fave to them, as you now ſeem to be. 


You exerciſe your reaſon leaſt in That which 


is the moſt intereſting to you, I mean religious 
faith, Do you believe there is a God? Does 
he not require your adoration? How do you 
expreſs it? You acknowledge your ſoul to be 
immortal: how do you know it, but as you be- 
lieve the New Teſſament? And if you credit that 
book, can you vindicate your profligacy ® Did 
not your maſter at 1/e/tminſter give you ſome 
impreſſions of religion? Will you be ſo good 
as to let me know what thoſe impreſſions were? 
Lou are filent, Have you forgotten what he 
told you? Are the impreſſions totally effaced ? 
You boaſt of ſuperiority over the unlettered part 
of mankind : is there any diſtinction between 
man and beaſt, or the wiſe and foohfh, ſo great 
and noble as that which religion points out ? 
For ſhame, my friend, lay yourſelf under ſome 
reitraints, Be no longer a flave to your vices, 
your indolence, your incredulity ! Is it not amaz- 
ing, that the joy which ought to ſpring up in 
your heart, in worſhipping God in /p:rit and in 
truth, and acquiring a habit of adoration, ſhould 
be neglected by a man of your underſtanding, as 
if it were an object of no moment? ls it not 
the ſupreme felicity of a man to carry the habi- 
tual thought of God, as his father and his friend, 


with him to the grave? Much grieved am I to | 


obſerve you have ſo little reliſh for devotion, 


that you amuſe yourſelf in the moſt pucrile, in- 
Vor. II. 


dolent manner; even in the morning of the ſab- 
bath, rather than ſet your feet within the doors 
of a church.“ : 0 
D. A fine ſchooling truly | How did the young 
gentleman digeſt it? 

F. He ſhrugged his ſhoulders, and with a de- 
jected countenance ſaid, Upon my word 1 
have not had ſuch a leſſon during the whole 
courſe of my life. I know not what I did at 
Weſtminſter in regard to religion, nor how to 
anſwer your queſtions. They condemn me with- 
out any pleading. ' I am connected with people 
I fecretly deſpiſe ; yet my aſſociating with them 


is one of the chief cauſes of my fins and follies. 


I will try to break looſe from theſe bonds of ini- 
quity. Whatever opinion you may entertain of 
me, from what you ſee me do, or from what I 
do not, believe me, Sir, I am as ſenſible of my 
own miſery, as you can be of it: but habit and 
evil company enthrall me. Though young, I 
have lived long enough to fee] my own faults, as 
well as ſee thoſe of other people. You are not 


to imagine that I think myſelf a happy man. I 


am ſenſible, that the true joys of ſenſe and reaſon, - 
are comprehended in health and virtue, ſupported 
by a competency, ſuited, in ſome degree, to the 
manner in which a man has been bred. But 


virtue and religion, I conſider as the ſame object. 


I profeſs Chriftianity ; and I believe it: ſome 
young fellows of my acquaintance would fain per- 


ſuade me it is a well- invented political fable, to 


keep the vulgar in awe; but I think them the 
moſt ſtupidly vulgar and hardened againſt cn- 
viction. | 3 
D. Was not all this a good ſign of ref m- 
ation? 

F. This young gentleman's underſtanding was 
right in the /-gical part of it, for he reaſoned 
well; but in the application of the rule he ace 
like a mad man. Alas | my child, there is an 
evil principle predominating in the heart of the 
beſt of us; but in theſe days, even in ſome of 
our ſchools, religion is ſtrangely neglected ; this 
plant of happineſs is blaſted even before it has 
taken root. As boys grow up, the ſalutary re- 
ſtrictions eſſential to a moral life, amidſt the 
unbounded Votions many of us entertain of civil 
liberty, become burthenſome . Our natural tem- 
pers and. habits are cheriſhed by a government, 
which both in form and execution, is the moſt in- 
dulgent the world ever knew. Hence we acquire 


à bold and daring diſpoſitioa ; and though 


O o 


ngenuous, 


ingenuvus, humans, and generous, even to prodi- 
gality ; liberal in beſtowing alms; and active in 
every kind of improvement; yet, ns I have told 
yo by our ſuccefs in commerce and war, we are 
o much intoxicated, as often to forget the hand 
that made us. I ſay this with many exceptions, 
as to particulars. But true ſimplicity, and the 
greatneſs of mind which attends it, and for 
which ſome periods of time have been diſtin- 
guiſhed, are rarely to be found. 
D. But you do not think we are more immoral, 
and therefore leſs happy, than other nations. 

F. I believe we are not ſo bad as ſome others 
but we certainly ſtand ſo much in need of re- 
formation, that to talk of national or private hap- 
pineſs, yet giving no greater countenance to reli- 
gion, ſeems to be a groſs inconſiſtency in our 
conduct. The fmplicity of our anceſtors gives 
place to new concerts and flrange devices, in which 
real happineſs has no ſhare. | 


D. 1 apprehend there is but a ſmall part of 


{ a8] 
mankind that fearches after the Gmplicity yu 


talk of. 


F. Not a large part, I believe, indeed? J 


be wiſe, to the degree of contentment with bei 
thought foohkfh with reſpect to felf-love ; and ty 
be rich, with reſpect to hopes in a life to come, x 
man muſt be ſatisfied with a ſlender portion of 
the things of this world. But let ſuch of the 


great and learned as live immorally, think as they 


pleaſe, religion is the ſoul of ſcience ; the ani. 
mating principle from which all knowledge de. 
nves its dignity. Of this we have unnumbered 
proofs in the perſons of ſome of the 
characters that ever appeared on the theatre 
the world, X 

D. You once mentioned to me ſeveral laymen, 
as much diſtinguiſhed - for their piety as their 
learning : while many celebrated divines have 
been as "diſtinguiſhed for the morality of their 
lives, as the fame of their writings. 


CONVERSATION II. 


Freedom from fin, in the comparative view, the ſupreme happineſs of man. Happineſs, like liberty, mit h 
be Fans, in any degree of perfection, but in virtue. How far joy, benevelence, and hope conſtitute 
happineſs. Variety adminiſters to our felicity, Humility eſſential to happineſs. The reward of it in 
the perſon of the woman of Canaan. Pride an enemy to happineſs. Temporal happineſs promoted by 
obedience, yet ſubjeft to great interruptions from the neceſſary duties of life. The power of being hafyy 
in this world, depends on the ftrength and exerciſe of reaſon, Whether it depends meſt on humility, caſt, 
or contentment. Noa enjeyments perfect. Fable of fortune and vice. 


D. ()BEDTENCE, happineſs ? 

F. Aye, my child; the joy which ſin- 
cere obedience produces, exceeds all praiſe: it 
1s That which we all purſue! If we ſeek for 
happineſs in liberty, ſtudy, or amuſement ; if we 
mean to enjoy the nobler faculties of the mind, 
we mult be obedient to reaſen. If we give up 
our right of government to our ſenſes, and ſerve 
them, we may be obedient too i one ſenſe ; but 
they will prove very tyrannical maſters, The 
more innocent we are, the more happy. 

D. Happineſs then depends on moral liberty. 
F. Both moral and civil liberty have but two 
roots; they both grow out of reafen and religion, 


and the branches are pleaſure and happineſs. The 
liderty which is not ſupported by virtue, is a {+ 
cence to do miſchief. W hatever fome politicrans 
may pretend, there is no ſuch thing as gritifying 
the mind of man with freedom, but as it Is 
founded in reaſon, and ſupported by religious 


faith and obedience. Me are perpetually talking 


of liberty, but we underſtand it only as we ob- 
ſerve the duties of moral obligations. It may put 
on a ſolemn countenance, and harangue with 2 
philoſophie ſolemnity ; but {berty and vice, No 
more than virtue and vice, can live under the 
ſame roof. All that can be faid for liber), or 
any other bleiſling, is, that it is good, ſo * 
5 ; 
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- is productive of happineſs, and no further. 


When it ceaſes to make us happy, what is it 


good for ? The pride and reputation of it is but 
an imaginary advantage. 

D. People talk of happineſs, as ſomething good 
which they deſire; but not as if they knew what 
it is, They depend on the enjoyment of what 
pleaſes them z but this often changes with the 
9 You ſee that it muſt be ſought in reaſon. 
Happineſs, like liberty, is in every one's mouth, 
but complete. in the heart of no man. 

D. I never met with any one who could tell 
me clearly what he would have, only that he 
would be rich, or poſſeſs ſome particular object 
which I thought could not long anſwer the hope 
he expreſſed ; ſo that he ſeemed ftill to have his 
happineſs to ſeek. . 

F. The love of riches creeps into the hearts of 
men : inſtead of ſtudying how to mend their 
condition by Instuledge and virtue, they wiſh and 
fel a ſomething, which they call happineſs; but 
not knowing how to direct their purſuit, they do 
not find it. For my own part, I am alſo wea# 
enough to wih; but it is for gaod ſpirits, health, 
judgment, and a retentive memory. Joyful bene- 
volence, and the ſteady hope which is founded 
in the exerciſe of reaſon, and the true worſhip of 
God, appear to me as eſſential to happineſs. 
Poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities, whether the world 
ſmiled or frowned, methinks I ſhould! be happy: 
ſtill I ſuppoſe the portion or degree would be 
very ſhort of my longings. 

D. If you were virtuous and joyful, you 
would neceſſarily be happy. 


F. If joy is happineſs, the meaſure or degree 


of the joy, muſt conſtitute the degree of the hap- 
pineſs : and if virtue only produces true joy, he 
who is moſt uirtuous, is moſt happy. 

D. But virtue often feels pain and. ſorrow, 
whether from the body. or the ſoul, frem the 
offences of others, or from human infirmities. 

F. True: yet in the iſſue it triumphs over 
all, The great Teacher of the Chriſtian world, 
dade not his tollowers to avoid ſorrow ;, but not 
to de forrowful as men without hope; alluring 
thei that their temporal ſufferings ſhould be but 
for a moment, compared to eternity; as their ſor- 
7095 thould be a means of purchaſing an eternal 
W:1yht of glory. On this object he commands us 
iv keep our eye. © Time and chance happen to 


al;” and it is not poſſible for man to fathom 


the whole conduct of the great Author of out 


nature, in his government of the world: but if 


man who is born to die, goes no further in his 
reſearches than the preſent life, it is impoſſible he 
can form a true idea of it. Preſent bappineſs, 
without reſpect to the future, is a paradox. In 
reſpect to this world, think you of every thing 
as little and inſignificant, except a comfortable ſup- 
port : and if this comes from daily labour, you 
have, under God, the better title to it. Nature is 
contented with little, and virtue having the 
power of making mortals as happy as they can 
reaſonably expect, they muſt look forward to a 
life to come, or they will certainly fall far ſhort 
of the mark. 

D. This I readily conceive; for I find the 
hope of ſome diſtant guad, makes up the greateſt 
part of my preſent happineſs. When I talk of 
happineſs, I mean little more than contentment, 


and ſome variety. 


F. The change of day and night, ſummer and 
winter, labour and reft, youth and age, and the 
hopes of worldly pleafure and profit, make up 
a great part of the happineſs of mortals. I heſe 
conſtitute the variety we are fo naturally fond of: 


and which ſome call happineſs. . 
D. Yet theſe alone do not render them happy: 
they wiſh for riches alſo. 


F. I have known many, who were in want 
of nothing, except contentment, amidit plenty 
miſerably poor ; and with all their 4nowledge, ig- 
norant beyond. deſcription, in what objects. they 
ſhould ſeek for the happineſs they ſo much longed 
for. All the advantages common to mortals, 
conſidered as poſſeſſing each his portion, can 
bardly be ſuppoſed ever to meet and unite in the 
ſame perſon. I believe there is no ſuch thing in 
the nature of man, as a capacity in one to enjoy 
all ſuch things, as in different perſons are found to 
make up the happineſs they reſpectively enjoy. 
Yet, he who made us, is no reſpecter of per- 
ſons: and therefore, happineſs is no where to be 
found, or it belongs ta ws all, If the good qua- 


\lities of the mind may be enjoyed by all, it fol- 


lows, that 4/ have happineſs ſo far within their 
reach: and ſo much of it as they can graſp, io 
much will they enjoy. Let every one cultivate 


| this opinion, and make it his purſuit : let him 


exert all his powers to make ethers as happy as he 
is able, and men wil} become the inſtruments of 
the divine love to all their race. The earth will 
ſmile around; and God, beholding his image 1a 

O O 2 | the 
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the human breaſt, will reward his children with 
ſos much happineſs as is good for them,” compre- 
hending always in the idea of (good, the welfare: 
of the /ife to come. | met f 
D. My dear father, you open my mind to a 
much clearer and higher ſenſe of happineſs, than 
Jever entertained before; but I ſee it is more! 
eaſy to talk on this ſubject, than to acquire 
any large portion. of it. I ſometimes think if I 
were rich, I ſhould not hunt in vain after hap- 
pineſs. | | | 
F. If thou wert rich, my child Would you 
not then be like other rich people? Are you fo 
weak as to imagine the rich are all happy? If 
you were wiſe, and had more experience, you 
would not talk thus, nor even think much about 
riches. You acknowledge that God is no re- 
fpecter of perſons. . You confeſs that the Author 
of our nature, muſt be the fountain of our hap- 
pineſs ; or in other words, happineſs muſt flow 
from virtue, as virtue from freedom of will, and 
the aid of Heaven, Where then is your opinion 
of what you might be were you rich? Be rich 
in good thoughts and good deeds. 

D. I might ſtill find my ſearches vain, Yet 
J cannot help thinking that wealth is very uſeful 
to happineſs. 

F. It is uſeful to life. But chearfulneſs, chriſ- 
tian charity, benevolence, and hope, are all ob- 
jects very diſtinct from riches ; and theſe, we 
are ſure, from their nature and properties, are 
more balmy comforts to the ſoul, than all the 
gold of Brazil, or the ſilver of Mexico. It is 
only in the ſoul where happineſs dwells : the reſt 
depends moſt on the deluſions of the fancy. 
Whatever our outward . circumſtances may be, 
theſe adminiſter the beſt remedies to heal the 
wounds the mind is ſubject to receive. Were 
men to wear them upon their foreheads, as well as 
in their hearts, the fight would reflect happineſs, 
as a mirror doth. the human face. We ſhould 
be comforters, as well as monitors, to each other: 
we ſhould rejoice, not only in the good poſſeſſed, 
but in ſo much the brighter proſpect of good in 
the life to come / 

D. You think then, that humility and benevo- 
ence, and the chearfulneſs which conſtitutes the 
temper of the mind, are, above all other conſi- 
derations, in the compoſition of human happ1- 
weſs. 


much on each ather :. and it ſeems more eligible 


© -+ H 
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Humility, in every part of life, is the mf? prac. 
ful virtue in our nature t it is the moſt becoming 
the dignity of it, as we are creatures dependent 


F. So I apprehend. Theſe qualities depend | 


to die in à good humour, than live in a by one, 


on God: and we find its excellency by obſer. 
ing how. repugnant it is to the corruption of our 
hearts: it is the habit of the ſoul moſt to be de. 
pended on for happineſs. How gloriouſſy dow 
the humility of the woman of Canaan ſhine 
forth] How excellent is her hope, as founded in 
her humility ! And the comfort ſhe received, how 
diſtinguiſhed it is, beyond all that pride or ri; 
can beſtow on the children of nenn! 
D. The Fews were not generally diſtinguilteg 


for humility; © | 


F. On the contrary, their preſumption, in re- 


gard to the pre-eminence they ſuppoſed themſelyg 


to enjoy above the reſt of mankind, in the fa- 
vour of the Almighty, became their curſe. They 
were apt to conſider all the other nations, upon 
the compariſon with themſelves, as dogs. Ac- 
cording to their uſual. mode of expreſſion, our 
Saviour aſked her, © Is it fit I ſhould give the 
meat intended for the children of the family, to 
dogs? She, conſcious of her own unworthi- 
neſs, and the dignity of the perſon to whom ſhe 
was ſpeaking, with the utmoſt patience and ſub- 
miſſion, anſwers to this effect: True, Lord! 
I put myſelf in no competition with others ; but 
I appeal to your boundleſs mercy and compal- 
ſion . And if dogs receive crumbs from their 
maſter's table, I may hope to enjoy a part of the 
bleſſing, of which the children of the family 
have ſo vaſt an abundance, Upon this princi- 
ple I implore your mercy, I know that you, 
Lord, have the power to command all nature, 
and can deliver my daughter from the evil ſpirit 
which afflicts her.” Upon this, you remember, 
our Saviour, as it were in a burſt of joy and ſa- 
tisfaction, replied, © O woman | great is tl 
faith !—Be it unto thee, even as thou wilt! 

D. What pleaſure it affords to think of ſuch 
examples! This. was à moſt admirable leſſon, 
in every reſpect, to the proud unbelicving Jeus 
and may be no leſs uſeful to us, at this diſtanc 
of time and place. | * 

F. You ſee the world is become fo corrult, 


that infidelity and. inattention often ſwallow up 
| buenility. In the pride or fooliſhneſs of the heart, 


men too often try to find reaſons for diſbeliconge 
D. Humility ſeems to be as neceſſary to bappi 
neſs, as any. other virtue. = F. No 
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g. Nothing can be a greater enemy to bappi- 
"4; than pride, except cruelty. . 

D. Our couſin William Bury is a happy young 

His countenance and manners, and in- 

clination to virtue, beſpeak him ſuch: whether 

E (ck or well, tired or refreſhed, you always find 


man. 


im in a good humour. | 

, William is a lad of a happy diſpoſition, 
always ſmiling, a8 if his looks proceeded from 
the contentment of his heart. He is happy 3 for 
it ſeems to colt him no labour or ſelf-denial to 
keep his paſſions under control. I hope he will 
always preſerve that equal mind for which he 1s 
Altinguiſned. There is ſcarce any one in whoſe 


rally a beneficent creature; and the moſt generous 
minded are in themſelves the moſt happy ; for 
they are rich in proportion as others poſleſs 
riches, and employ them well. They communi- 
at? comfort, while they receive it. The happi- 
neſs of a good man is founded on a rock. Nei- 
ther the ſoft breezes which vice often brings 
with her; nor the ſtorms of adver/izy, can allure 
or frighten him out of the ſtrait path of virtue 
and happineſs. | 

D. How to arrive at ſo happy a diſpoſition as 
Willam's, is the difficulty. 


you learn what it is to be happy! Man, who 
lives in ſociety, cannot be happy in ſolitude. 
He ſtands in need of the kindneſs of others. 
Let them be unkind, and what are riches or ho- 
ours? Let him endeavour to make others happy, 
nd he will be happy himſelf. He that both re- 
aves and gives with a good grace, is ſo far happy 
double capacity, The beſt inſtruction which 
Lean give you, is to apply your whole ſtrength, 
pon every occaſtion which requires it, to keep 
our thoughts calm and unrufied. 

D. But this can happen only as I am happy. 
F. I fpeak of the neceſſary preparatives for 
appneſs, For let fortune claim what relation 
de will to happineſs, virtue is the parent of it, 
* peace is the companion of virtue. If you re- 
llve to be happy, you mult reſolve to be uir- 
bus, 


D. If we could be happy by reſolving to be ſa, 
e ſhould have no complaints on this head. 

J. Do not be haſty in your concluſions. The 
it path to happineſs is by reſolution to avoid 
en); and conſequently the cauſes of. miſery. 


happineſs I intereſt myſelf more. Man is natu- 


F. Cultivate your benevolence; cheriſh your 
humility ; guard your purity of heart; ſo ſhall 


To ſhun miſery, is to court virtue. Reſolving to 


be any thing, is not therefore being That thing: 
but happineſs is not attainable without reſolution. 
Reſolving to be virtuous, goes a great way in op- 
poling human frailty : therefore I give it as my 
ſtrict injunction to you, to be virtuous: for this 
in effect is reſolving to ſhun miſery. It would be 
prophane and abſurd to ſay, I will be happy in 
ſpite of virtue. As well might you ſay, I wilt 
be happy, whether my conduct is pleaſing to the 
Almighty or not. 

D. I believe it is impoſſible to be vicious and 
happy ! | | | | | 

F. Nothing can be more contrary to the na- 
ture of things, or, in other words, to the de- 
crees of Heaven, than happineſs without virtue. 
The vicious may ſzex: to be happy, but they cer- 
tainly are not ſo. | 

D. If the chearfulneſs and pleaſant temper you 
build ſo much upon, be fo eſſential to happineſs,. 
what a pity it is ſo little care and fludy are em- 
ployed to acquire thoſe amiable qualities, when 
nature has not given them. 

F. More men are favoured in this reſpect, 
than know how to manage their youth, ſo as 
to make it adminiſter to their happineſs in both 
worlds. Chearfulneſs is abſolutely neceſſary. You 
may more eaſily form an idea of what happineſs 
is, by what it is not, thin by any other means. 
What is a ſour or unpleafant temper, but ano- 
ther name for a diſturbed mind, or miſery? As- 
rarely ſhall we find a pleaſant temper, with an 
unguiet conſcience, as happineſs, without a pleaſant 
temper © Virtue is the fountain of happineſs”; 
and hope the ſtream, at which we muſt drink to- 
ſatisfy our thirſt : this is our comfort. Religion 
teaches us the various duties of this life; and the 
performance of them naturally inſpires the heart 
with hope and comfort, and expectation of happi- 
neſs in the liſe to come, without which the mind: 
cannot enjoy the peace, which the world, as di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the intereſt of. the ſoul, never. 
yet gave. 1 

D. The moſt glorious object of hope, muſt be 
the happineſs of the future ſtate. I endeavour to- 
indulge this hope, and rejoice in it always. 

F. You do well, my. dear daughter, nat to- 
expect too much from the preſent life. Diſap- 
pointments render us miſerable. In the ordi- 
nary courſe of Providence, we are ever ſubject: 
to /uffer, and be rendered, what we vulgarly call. 
unhappy : the follies and iniquities of others, if 

nos. 
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fo. Philoſophers have agreed te give this &, 


not our own, will make us fo : but-by the fame 
laws of Heaven, we find, that virtue has the 
power of covering her friends, as it were, with 
an impenetrable ſhield; and the guards them 
from the arrows of misfortune. Thus, if not in 
preſent enjoyment ; in preſpacs, ſhe uniformly pre- 
ſents happineſs ta our view. Try the experi- 
ment, my daughter: the nearer you approach 
her, the faſter ſhe will meet you : ſhe will give 
you ſuch a foretaſte of future joys, as conſtitutes 
the moſt eſſential part of preſent happineſs. T his 
ſeems to be the moſt that mortals uſually arrive 
at: this every one may compaſs; therefore I 
preſume, this is the happineſs which we ſo often 
talk of, and ſo ſeldom underſtand. 

D. Has not health, as well as good fortune, a 
great ſhare m our happineſs ? 

F. Health, as J have told you, is the falt of 
life, which gives it a reliſh; it is to the body, 
what virtue is to the mind; and the ſoul that is 
deprived of it, may be very properly called un- 
fortunate : but health is not at our diſpoſal. 
Though our reaſon teaches us how to preſerve 
it, in a great meaſure, we ſhould conſider it as 
the choiceſt gift of God. You are ſenſible, that 
both health and wealth may be abuſed. Wealth 
cannot be enjoyed by all; but happineſs is com- 
mon to all: therefore wealth is not eſſential to 
happineſs. 

D. Not fo eſſential as food and raiment, and 
ſhelter from the ſky ; which are neceſlary to life. 

F. Without a regular ſupply of theſe, we muſt 
certainly paſs our days in a ſtate of miſery. But 
even in this caſe, we find that nature demands 
but little ; nay, we often ſee people with a ſlender 
hare of health, by the force of virtue, enjoy a 
conſiderable portion of happineſs, whilſt others, 
the more health they enjoy, the more wickedneſs 
they commit. 

D. This is a fad truth. 

F. If you acknowledge this to be true of 
health, it holds much ſtronger of riches. I am 
ſure there are many, who the more riches they 
have, the worſe lives they lead. 

D. What have you learnt from books on this 
ſubject ? 

F. I believe we had better conſult our own 
hearts, than the heads or hearts of other men, 
who may have written books, without knowing 


experimentally more than we do. Would you 


aſk any body whether you-are happy or not they 
can only tell you, why you ought to think yourſelf 


verdict, that happineſs muſt be fought in « fon 
mind, in a found body. A ſound mind imyhe 
virtue, But in proportion as the body is nm 
fo as to diſſemper the mind, in the degree of te 
diſtemper, will the man be incapable of hy. 
neſs. | | 
D. Nobody can diſpute this. But 
who are not confined for lunacy, act as if ter 
had loſt their wits. 
F. They ſe them, when they do not if 
them, or when they employ them Improperh, 
The power of enjoyment ſeems to be according 


to the /irength of our reaſon, this being diredked | 
right. If an unſound mind cannot produce yy. r 
pineſs ; an unſound mind, in an unſound body, ce. } 
tainly cannot produce it: but thank Hear, x a 
ſound mind is often found where the body i C 
much decayed. We alfo find Nature ſo kind u tl 
us, that in the body, the change from pain, U ſe 
eaſe and relief, gives ſo quick a ſenfibility of plu ſh 
ſure, that in ſome unhappy circumſtances, it on- fl 
ſtitutes, for the time it laſts, ſuch quiet and U 
tisfaction, as we call by the name of hajpin, Wi 
Thus you ſee how happineſs muſt fluctuate. f. no 
day, we are miſerable; to-morrow, we may be 
happy. This is a conſideration of the high 2 
importance to mankind ; but the more level it's 
to their apprehenſions, the more they ſeem to 
flight it. When the mind is tinctured with n. d 


lancholy, the paſt, the preſent, and the future, at 
all clothed in a pallid garb, and we ceaſe to bt 
hold life in its true colours. Guard againf i 
as againſt miſery and death. An uninterruptt 
tranquility is ſomething ſo. good, we are haf 
whilſt we think of the poſſibility of it; but # 
the trial we find it imply a perfection which de 
ſtate of man does not permit of. Miet 
ſweet company of virtue, and the contemplatdh 
of her ſmiles, the meaſure of the defires of fr 
ſoul cannot be filled up; and with them, . 
find ourſelves too imperſect, to be alwa)* 
entirely happy. "a 

D. Vou lay it down then as 2 0 b 
complete happineſs is not to be found on 

F. Without this principle I ſhould equal 
offend againſt my reaſon and experience. 
curious — Tae. puzzle themſelves a 4 
may, I adviſe you to ſeek for eaſe. wat” 
be acquired without a good conſcience: 2 | 
mind is eaſy, it will lead you into the kn * 
bow to make the 55% of the enjoyment 
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capable of : and that is the me/? we can make of 
ineſs, were we to reaſon upon it till doomſ- 
day. Change the name, and eaſe is happineſs / 

D. Happineſs then, is to be found in the de- 

which you call eaſe and beyond this, it is 
rd to diſcover where it dwells ; yet, if we ſeck 
for it in the habitations of wiſdom and virtue, 
the very ſearch becomes a happineſs ; as a con- 
{ciouſneſs of good actions, accompanied with good 
intentions, quiets our minds, and making us ſa- 
tisfied with ourſelves, produces eaſe. 

g. You ſeem to underſtand this matter as 
well as the learned, whoſe books I have read. 
Every one can tell you, at leaſt for the preſent 
moment, whether he enjoys eaſe or not : and if 
he is at eaſe, it is preſumed that he is contented ; 
and conſequently what we vulgarly call happy. 
Cintentment is ſo far the repreſentative of happineſs, 
that without it, happineſs is but a name]! Ob- 
ſerve, that moderation in proſperity, as well as 
ſtrength to ſupport ourſelves manfully under af- 
fiction, are properties eſſential to happineſs. 
Without theſe, you may plainly perceive, miſery 
will enſue, This is agreeable to our common 
notions of virtue. 


D. Do you think there is any man living ſo 


þappy, as not to have taſted the cup of ſorrow ? 

F. I believe none. 

D. But the leſs numerous our ſorrows are, 
d the purer our hearts, the happier we ſhall be; 
Ir the Jeſs miſerable, upon the compariſon with 
thoſe who are guided by their paſſions and appe- 
tes, 

F. Moſt aſſuredly: it is by compariſon we 
udge, In our ftate of probation, it is not poſſi- 
e but that our temporal happineſs ſhould be in a 
uctuating ſtate. The relative duties of life ne- 
elarily depend on the ſenſe and virtue of others, 
ſho perhaps have not had ſuch favourable op- 
Munities of knowing their duty as ourſelves, 
enjoying greater and better occaſions, have 
Mithitanding neglected to improve them. 
Even benevolence to our fellow-creatures, 
Murally calls forth ſo much the greater ſenſibi- 

; : excites tender paſſions, and awakens our 
pat hies. : 

4 oy juſtly obſerved : and theſe occa- 
q ily diſquiet the mind, and create ſorrow : 

2 hopes or fears act in concert with cha- 

© vals but let theſe chuſe their ob- 
" ever fo great care, wherever there is 


 ſenſbility there muſt be ſuffering. 


D. Then happineſs is 2 mived fate of pleaſure 
and pain, 

F. We cannot ſay, with the leaſt propriety, 
that the painful part is happineſs ; but we may 
ſafely pronounce, that it is the condition of hu- 
man life to ſuffer pain; and ſo far as experience 
warrants this opinion, reaſon gives us authority 
to pronounce that the happineſs we are capable of 
is of a mixed kind : the very notion of a fare of 
trial, ſeems to imply ſo much, Reaſon requires 
the regulation of our paſſions, but never yet re- 
commended the extinction of them. "Thoſe who 


do not conſider contentment as the chief ingredient 


in the compoſition of their cup, I am afraid will 


never reliſh life as they ought to do. There are 


degrees in contentment : perhaps the higheſt of 
theſe, is what we call happineſs, | 

D. We know, at leaſt, what we mean by con- 
tentment. K+: 

F. Yes: but the word does not pleaſe us ſo 
well, as happineſs. We ſay, that happineſs is the 
contrary to miſery, ſo is contentment. We ſay, 
that happineſs depends on opinion; there is ſome- 
thing in the notion of contentment, more fixed 
and laſting than opinion. We imagine we ſhall 
find happineſs in this object, or in that: and the 
hope that we ſhall find it, makes us ſo much the 
more contented, and conſtitutes a part of the 
very advantage we ſeek; or, in other words, 
makes up the ſum and ſubſtance of our happi- 
neſs. 

Gb. Then you make happineſs to be ſomething 
preſent, only in part, and the reſt ſupplied by 
hope. 

2 Even ſo: was there ever any happineſs in 
which hope had not the largeſt ſhare? Whatever 
our enjoyments may be, we hope to keep them, 
we fear to loſe them : we are daily alarmed : 
and as to our opinions of the happinefs of others, 
ariſing from their different ſituations, they are 
very fallacious ; we generally recton toithout our 
hot; and are apt to forget, that the greateſt 
difference in the conditions of men, is the greater 
or leſs portion of the ſenſe and virtue which they 
poſſeſs: and to judge of this, is a difficult taſk. 
It requires much candour and ſtrength of under- 
ſtanding to judge of ourſelues; and ſtill more to 
criticiſe other people. 

D. Then we muſt come back to virtue. By 
the conditions of men, you mean the different 
degrees of wealth and grandexr, which we ice in 
the world, 


F. Wealth 
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F. Wealth and grandeur are pretty play things 
to paſs away thirty or forty years. But men's 
notions of happineſs, as I have told you, derived 
from ſuch things, are as variable and incon/tant 
as the things themſelves. They glitter ſo much 
in the eyes of ſome poor mortals, as to make 
them believe the poſſeſſor happy : but juſt as well 
may we ſuppoſe, that all who are not in theſe 
circumſtances, are mſerable, which is ſo con- 
trary to common-ſenſe and experience, every 
child finds out the fallacy of ſuch a judgment. 
I grant, that the opinion in favour of riches, 
takes ſuch faſt hold of the greater part of us, we 
cannot diſpoſſeſs ourſelves of the thought, that 
becauſe wealth can purchaſe ſo many good things, 
it can purchaſe happineſs. But did you ever hear 
that health or virtue could be bought ® Here the 
deluſion is flagrant ; and we diſcover, that thoſe 


who ſee things in this light, are bad judges of 


happineſs © | 

D. I am anſwered : I perceive that it is not 
in the power of fortune alone to make me happy. 

F. But it is in the power of vice to make you 
miſerable. Do you remember the fable !—Ac- 
cording to this, Fortune and Vice had once a vio- 
lent conteſt. Fortune boaſted that ſhe could take 
from men every external good, and bring upon 
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RE AT families! Do you imagine they 


are ſo much happier than little ones? 
They have as much happineſs, as modes, and 
forms, and ceremonies, dreſs, equipage, great quan- 
tities of ſufer fiuous food, and a great number of 
ſuperfluous ſervants, can furniſh. As they live at 
a great expence, they look forward to the for- 
tunes of their children, as ſuppoſing theſe will 
conſtitute the greateſt part of their happineſs. 
Bliſs to come, Mary, is ever taken into the preſent 
account of our enjoyments, proving how natu- 


them every external evil. © Be it ſo,” replied % 
ce but this is by no means ſufficient to mike ther 
miſerable, without ny aſſiſtance: whereas, wit 
out yours, I am able to render them comple 
ſo: nay, in ſpite of all your endeavour h 
make them happy.” 
D. Vice may ſurely do miſchief without ei 
but, in general, ſhe can do no real goed tomy, 
kind. | 
F. This hath been the voice of all age, i 


which we hear of any moral philoſophy, 


regard to happineſs, the lives of mankind cn. 
ſiſting of a mixture of pleaſure and pain, jy ul 
grief, the advice of the apoſtle is, © If yum 
ſerrotuful, pray ;” appeal to heaven for rel: 
« if you are glad, ſing pſalms,” In all firing 
forget not the hand that made you: forget ng; 
as I have told you, that he who mourns to-ty, 
may rejoice to-morrow. So quick are the chang 
and events of life! They who are wiſe, wht 
ther poor or rich, are ſo fully ſenſible of thi 
truth, that theſe learn to ſhun pride and i- 
ſolence; and the other, to avoid melanchiy wi 
deſpair : and whilſt habit and cuſtom male tr 
plenty of theſe indifferent to them, the pn 
of the other becomes familiar. 


rally. the ſoul longs for ſomething this 7 
cannot give! And becauſe the great dep" 

much on fortune, and, if I may preſume a 

it, ſo little on reaſon and nature, theit 4 
more ſubject to be imbittered than ours, 5 
does not require a tenth part ſo many u 
dients. 

D. -Can this be true, my father ? 1 

F. Do you conſider, that althoug „ 
from hand to mouth, we find ourſelves 


| G J 
when we have the few enjoyments which * 


— — oO” —— 1 „ * 


points out: whereas, they are accuſtomed to 
think, as I have uſt told you, that a large ſupply 
of the goods of fortune, is abſolutely neceſſary 
to their well-being. TA 

D. They depend more on their fancy than we 
do; and are not fo much the children of Pro- 
vidence. 

F. They certainly do not put themſelves ſo 
much under the care of Providence; for ſick or 
well, their rents are paid. We ſeek for happineſs 
in contentment and induſtry; and therefore may 
find it more eaſily, than thoſe who ſeek it in 
grandeur : the fewer enjoyments people are ac- 
cuſtomed to, the leſs will be the number of their 
wants, and the more contracted their defrres. 

D. Suppoſing contentment to be equal among the 
rich and poor, ſhould you not eſteem the rich man 
as the moſt happy? / 

F. Hope being a pleaſant paſſion, and fear a 
painful one; the poor man having the mo/? hopes, 
and the rich the me fears, I doubt whether the 


greater anxiety, joined to the greater number of. 


temptations to exceſs, may not be a heavier 
drawback on him, than his riches may prove an 
advantage.—This ſeems to depend much on the 
turn of the mind. Be this as it may, let the 
rich remember, that every thing relating to 


wealth, is unſtable z riches oftentimes making 


themſelves wings, where folly does not make 
wings for them. — How many BANKRUPTCIES 
have been made in England in my time! Some 
were the effect of misfortune : many more by too 
expenſive living. Some over-traded themſelves, 
in hopes of the means of gratifying themſelves 
in expence, which they fondly imagined to be hap- 
pineſs. The defire of gain beyond meaſure, is 
ever attended with bad conſequences to the hap- 
pineſs of the individual. He that maketh 
haſte to be rich, ſhall not be innocent.“ 

D, The loſs of innocence is the greateſt un- 
happineſs, | 

F. You ſee the world is ſo conſtituted, that 
many worthy perſons, wealthy enough to be 
happy, could they ſecure their riches, are fre- 
quently involved in heavy loſſes and calamities, 
and thrown from affluence into poverty ; but not 
therefore abandoned by Providence. 

D. Is there not reaſon to apprehend that ef- 
ſects are ſometimes concealed, and under the 
ſanction of bankruptcy by misfortune, the law 


Which is intended to ſcreen the debtor from op- 
Vor. II. | 
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preflion, becomes oppreſſive to the creditor, and 
countenances the vileſt thefts ? 

F. I believe this is true in many inſtances. 
Theſe are heavy drawbacks on happineſs ; but 
light on the compariſon with many others. If 


the perſon failing delivers up his all, mercy is 
ſhewn him. 
each other. The humanity of our fellow-ſub- 


So far we conſult the happineſs of 


jects frequently goes much further than a bare 
releaſe. Many a worthy perſon has become a 
bankrupt, and ſo aſſiſted, that with great honeſty 
he has returned to trade again, and become rich ; 
or lived in comfort : and thoſe who are really en- 
titled to the name of hong, worthy men, have 
paid their former creditors to the laſt farthing, 
though the letter of the law has not required 
it. But ill-gotten wealth muſt be a curſe in the 
iſſue, I have ſeen it in a thouſand inſtances. 
That which the laws of the land cannot reach 
to, nor diſcover, is left to the juſtice of Heaven : 
and let the unjuſt tremble at the thought 
D. Is it not ſtrange that men ſhould commit 
unjuſt actions for the ſake of wealth 

F. In a moral view it is ſtrange. It is ſtrange- 
in every view of true ſelf-love; but if you, 


Mary, with all your virtue, lean ſo much to the 


opinion of its being neceſſary to happineſs, they 
ſeek the ſame thing as you do, though they miſ- 
take the means of acquiring it. 

D. Some degree of wealth is neceſſary to a degree 
of happineſs, or among us who labour, if you 
call the neceſſaries of life happineſs, I ſhall not 
diſpute the point. I am ſenſible that fine houſes, 
ſplendid furniture, rich clothes, and brilliant 
equipages, are mere play things, in the great view 
of human happineſs, and the quiet of the ſoul 
of man. 

F. Now I underſtand you; and I beg you 
will remember your own declaration, and that ſuch 
play things ſometimes prove very dangerous. 
They are frequently difagreeable incumbrances : 
they carry with them ſuch a train of wants, and 
ſuch a number of mouths which muſt be fed, 
and ſuch a number of feps which ſhould be 
watched, many a man has had reaſon to rejoice 
when he has got quit of them ; though others, 
unacquainted with the trouble of ſome part of 


grandeur, have ſought it with eagerneſs. Let 


ſuch advantages be enjoyed in the moſt proper 
manner, and they are good ; but they exhibit no 
ſhew, comparable to the glory of the heavens 
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and earth} Diammnut, paintings, fldrues, the 


moſt expenſive magniſicence, can only be ſzex 


by the poſſeſſor; other people may ſee them alſo 
occaſionally ; but they are not half ſo beantifit as 
the fate of nature, particularly when our fields are 
improved, and our woods are planted by the vir- 
tuous hands of ſkilful induſtry. And for the 
very reaſon that ſuch works of art are not fo 
common, nor ſo eaſily come at, they are not fo 
valuable. If the happineſs of the poor man may 


be promoted by an object in itſelf fo intrinſically 


more great and noble, he is a fool if he overlooks 
his advantage. He ought to have a greater reliſh 
for the feaſt which nature hath appointed, becauſe 
his mind is not bewildered by a multiplicity of 
objects, nor warped from its true bent by any 
fondneſs for the productions of art. 

D. Happineſs will ſtill depend on opinion. 

F. Aye; but opinion ought to be regulated 
by nature, the love of God, and of his works. 

D. What have the wiſe/? men thought con- 
cerning the condition of man, and what ſituation 
is the moſt fit for happineſs ? 

F. Read your New Teſlament, Mary, and. fee | 


He ſhould be a Chri/tian : but I have read of an 


ancient wiſe man and lawgiver, a heathen, by 
name Solon, who was in higlr eſteem among the 
Athenians. Being aſked by Cræſus, King of Ly- 
dia, and one of the richeſt princes of. ancient 
times, who among mankind, in all the coun- 
tries into which he had travelled, he apprehended 
to be the moſt truly happy?” Solon's anſwer 
was, ** I eſteem Tellus, a private perſon, and a 
citizen of Athens. He lived all his days without 
want; ſaw his country flouriſh ; had virtuous 
children in univerfal eſteem ; and after ſeeing his 
children's children, died glorioufly in battle, 
fighting for his country.” 

D. This was a philoſapher's happy man. 

F. It would be yours too, if you knew as 
much of the world as I do. Tellus wanted nothing; 
and he was fortunate in all things, even in his 
death. | 

D. He died contending for what he thought 
right, I preſume. I do not ſay, my father, that 
I differ with you; I only wiſh to form my mind 
to juſt notions of happineſs. But what ſhall we 
ſay, when thoſe whom we know to be vicious, 
appear to be happy? 

F. You ſay well, appear to be happy! They 
may appear to be what they are not; or it is not 
their vice which makes them happy, if they are 


3 


ſo. . That portion» of virtue which they paſta, 
for no man is without ſome ſhare, may give them 
ſome joyful Jays : and the virtue of other guy), 
may contribute yet more; but it is a feat his 


in the happineſs of the life to come; which gies 
ſo fweet a relifts to our preſent: entjoyMehtsy ai 
alleviates our ſufferings. What think you of 
the good old Ani Sarazen, who at her advantel 
years of feventy-two, is in fuch health and ſp 
rits? Her life coſt very little to maintain; ye 
is it very valuable, Her maxim is, * et alway 
be doing; there will be time enough for reſ in thi 
grave; | | | 

D. Reto thoſe who do well in this life! 

F. Go among the gay and thoughtleſs ; they ar 
eager in their ſearch after happineſs; but in 
what do they ſeek it? in dreſs, and compay, 
and amuſement. Ann has but one point in view, 
Her days are drawing to a period: ſhe is in ea 
in her ſearch after happineſs : it is by doing al} 
the good ſhe can, and loſing no time in doing 
evil, or being idle, that ſhe is happy. She thinks 
ſhe is pofteijed of the greateſt of all treaſures, a 
immortal foul! Nor is ſhe attentive only to the 
parry : an honeſt freedom dwells in her breaſt; 
and ſhe tells her rich friends, that if they hare a 
mind to be diſtinguiſhed, they muſt read the 
holy gojpel, and a& up to the precepts it con- 
tains, | 

D. She gives excellent advice. Life being at 
beſt ſo very ſhort and uncertain, and the belief 
of an after- account ſo ſtrong and unconquerable 
your argument carries its own proof in favour af 
virtue, as neceſſary to happineſs. 

F. In regard to the ordinary conſequences of 
vice, particularly when ſupported by a large for- 
tune, we are ſure that gluttony, drunkennels 
and incontinency, naturally create pain of body, 
if not ſorrow of mind, and -ſhorten life: c. 
ouſneſs, inſtead of rendering men the darlings of 
human kind, makes them hated as enemies: pr 
digaliiy renders them contemptible : pride, fon 
with preſumption, is deteſtable: anger, i * 
ſtorm of rage, is terrible: fear, trembling 4 


every joint, painful and unmanly : van! 
her filly train, is ever treated with diſdain : 4. 
bition, burning in the heart, is no leſs at nm"? 
with the repoſe of mortals : revenge, holding VP 
her dagger, yet reaking with blood, how can ſhe 
be welcome to the heart of man ? Can theſe, 
or any vicious properties, in rich or pool, 7. 
mote happineſs *=—=Will the wile, the en 


* 


ty, with 
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the merciful Lord of all ſuffer, that qualities ſo 


repugnant to the intereſt. of mankind, fhall ren- 
der the poſſeſſors happy: — On the other ſide, 
behold charity and humility, meekneſs and kindneſs / 
Survey them well - Obſerve how all this 
ſmiling train, diſpenſe comfort and peace among 
the ſuffering children of the human race Now 
judge you, my daughter, where you would ſeek 
for happineſs, and where it may probably be 
found. | 3 

D. It is very obvious, that whatever portion 
of happineſs is permitted to man in his ſtate of 
trial, it cannot poſſibly exiſt without obedience to 
the decrees of Heaven. | NY 

F. Does not this ſhew you moſt clearly, that 
our happineſs riſes from the ſame ſource as our 
teing. We are made to be happy in both worlds ; 
but we cannot be happy in either, if we rebel 
againſt the hand that made us, and defeat the 
gracious purpoſes of Heaven. Nor need we go 
into a deep ſearch what kind of being man 1s; nei- 
ther what we are, nor what we are not capable 
of, when daily experience teaches us, that how- 
ever dark ſome of the ways of Providence may 
be, certain actions, thoughts, and words, will pro- 
duce pain or miſery, as others infallibly admini- 
ſter to pleaſure or happineſs. 

D. I ſee daily, that every kind of exceſs, and 
every ungovernable paſſion, ſows diſcord or confu- 
fron in the world. 


F. And what can the harveſt be but miſery ? 


We muſt ſeek for happineſs in generoſity, hu- 
mility, and meekneſs ; in manly ſtrength, and truſt 
in Cod, and in compaſſion to our fellaw-creatures ; 
or give up the purſuit, In appearance, many an 
offender enjoys every gratification, without con- 
troul ; he flouriſhes like the willow on the waters 
banks: but the tree will wither ſoon ; it will 
decay, or be torn up by the hand of violence. 
You ſee violence generate violence : and every 
gratihcation forbidden by the laws of God, is at- 
tended by injury to men. The ji and the unju/? 
are ſubject to fall, from various cauſes : it is the 
forbearance of a merciful God, which ſuſtains us 
all, and points out the way to reſt, Both worlds 
are linked: the chain continues on. In our pre- 
ſent ltate, how often hath the ſmiles of affluence 
ured the child of wealth! —and whilſt they 
flattered him, ſtung him to the heart! Per- 
haps, inſenſible of the ſnares around him, he has 
done through a whole ſcene of iniquity, one evil 
action leading to another; and the laſt ſtill cal- 


ling for relief from ſome unwarrantable or expen- 

Aue gratification ; till at length, it hath amounted 
to ſuch a ſum of debt, ſuch a load of guilt and 
folly, as bowed him with anguiſh to the graye !- 

D. Yet it ſeems that many live jn 72 for a 
number of years, and are as eager after þappine/s 
as the moſt virtuous perſon can be. 

F. They are deluded with hopes of ſome 4i/- 
tant good, called happineſs ; but they know by 
ſad experience they cannot find it in vice. 

D. Yet have they not reſolution enough to 
try what virtue can do for them, as neceſſary to 
the end they have in view. 


F. No: hurried on by their paſſions and ap- 


petites, they are thrown out of the path of life; 


they become anxious and wretched, or thoughthſs 
and fooliſh, and ſo deluded as not to perceiye 
clearly why it is ſo. 

D. This ſeems to be a misfortune common to 
the rich and poor; but taking the world as we 
find it, I believe the poor are leſs expoſed to be- 
come unhappy in the extreme, than the rich. 

F. It may be ſo: the poor have leſs tempta- 
tion to excels ; but when vice ſeizes them, and 
grows importunate to have her wants ſupplied, 
the indigent profligate ſometimes cloſes the 
wretched ſcene at the gallows. Let the poor be- 
have as poor, and learn that T hat is beſt for us 
all, which is moſt agreeable to infinite wiſdom. 
If we look through the ſhades of virtuous po- 
verty, gloomy as they ſometimes are, ſtill we he- 
hold, with the eye of faith, the tender Father 
of mankind diſcharging the promiſes made to 
his children: and what are theſe? They eclipſe 
all the dazzling brightneſs of their condition, 
who have only wealth to recommend them. 
You may eaſily comprehend how it comes to 
paſs, that we ſo often judge ill ; and why we are 

tempted to murmur againſt Providence. But 
our murmurs proclaim our folly, and our vices 
take off the veil, and diſcover our miſery. The 
Almighty hath declared himſelf to be in a more 
peculiar manner the Gad, the ſovereign, the fu- 
ther, and the friend of the poor ; provided they 
are dutiful on their part. And all the promiſes 
of happineſs made to the rich, in common with 
mankind, are upon this condition, that they too 
ſhall be his inſtruments, as the friends, the advo- 
cates, and protectors of the poor: and they only 


are truly happy who remember this condition ! From 
hence muſt ſpring their preſent joy, as built on 
the hope of bliſs eternal. 

P p 2 D. Still 


i\ 
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D. Still it comes to the ſame point, that vir- 
fue, in all conditions, tends to happineſs, and- 
vice to miſery ; though it appears, that we often 
judge raſhly, and without knowing what is 
paſſing in the heart of man. 


F. You eaſily comprehend, that God who 


made the heart, framed it ſo, that the portion 
of happineſs we may enjoy, ſhall depend upon 
the diſcharge of our duty: and though all the 
ways of Heaven are not the objects of our com- 
prehenſion, yet we may trace, in this inſtance, 
that happineſs keeps pace with well-founded hote; 
and is a ſure and certain reference to T hat ſtate, 
which adjuſts all the inequalities we now ſee.. 
We could have no ſatisfaction in ſtanding upon 
this charming ſpot of earth, if the proſpects be- 
fore our eyes were ſad and dreary; and if in our 
way home, we were obliged-to paſs over burning 
brick-kilns, through darkſome paths untrod by 
mortal foot, o'er ſands or rocks, by precipices 
deep and horrible! We know that all is ſmooth. 


CONVERSATION VV. 


Strength of mind and confidence in God, with juſt hopes and fears, the true foundation of thi ihn 
happineſs of man. The uncertainty of the enjoyments of this world; T he happ 
from the accidents it is ſubjet$ to. Story of John Hewit and Sarah Drew. Particular Provide nt 
diſcoverable by. men. The practice of ſuicide cowardly. The moderation f our defires. towards earthy: 
objects. Humility and reſignation to the will of the Almighty, the great props of comfort and eaſe, and 
the neareſt approaches to happineſs. The abſurdities of the dactrine e predeftination exemplified. | 


F. AFTER. all my: enquiries and my-endea- 

vours, I find nothin 
much to my. preſent happineſs, as hope. in future 
good, What can any mortal enjey in this world, 
but he will ſoon deſire ſomething greater and 
more excellent; and if he hopes to obtain it, his 
mind will naturally be taken up with. the enjoy- 


ment of T hat hope. If. it is no leſs than heaven, 


the vaſtneſs of the object will. ſwell his mind 
with a joy ſurpaſſing any. pleaſure this world 
can furniſh. But you mult really hope, and not 


merely talk of hoping. Encourage it; think 


often of it. with complacency, till it becomes 
the nearer, not only as life waſtes. away, but. 


I > 


and pleaſant ; and are happy in our preſent fin. | 
tion. And if all may be happy, the compariſon of 


g. contributes ſo 


the various ſtations appointed by Providence, i 
out of the queſtion. ETD | 
D. You believe that there can be no ſw 
creature upon earth, as a real happy vici um 
but may there not be a completely miſerable u 
tous one | 
F. No: I have told you that virtue will ny, 
in my opinion, admit of complete miſery : if or 
calamities-are not great, virtue will enable us u 
fuſtain them manfully ;- if they are great, thy | 
will make an end of us by death: and in either 
caſe, virtue will triumph, and our end be yh. | 
rous ] Remember this, my - daughter, ſo ſhall 
your proſpect of happineſs in this world brightes, 
you” will be proof againſt the evil of 'your on 
heart; or that of other. people: and may your 
confidence in God be your ſhield and buckler in 
the day of trial !. | 


| 

( 

) 

} 

a 

ineſs of life ever precarious d 

1 

b 

01 

th 

* | | th 

from the fervour: and aſſurance it afford pi 

Where hope prevails moſt, there is the moſt m. 
pleaſure; where fear gets the aſcendency, thoſ 

who in all other reſpects may be pronounced tht ba 

moſt happy among. men,, are wretched. Feas if rep 

evils to come, muſt deſtroy the reliſh of all pre/at | 

good. Neither. rank nor fortune alone can make F 

any one happy or miſerable. Both happineſs a pon 

miſery are ſeated in the mind. Fancy and cpi anſ 

often take the lead, as if reaſon. were yr 1500 

mere paſſive inſtrument of their pleaſute. a In 1 

muſt therefore curb.their inſolence. In the oy Habe 

while, „ Hopes and diſappointments are tbe r! 

and entertainment of human life ; the one Qu 
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+0 keep us from preſumption, the other from de- 


Pair. Men of good and ffrong minds are con- 
unt; they do not make the apprehenſions of 
eyils worſe than the evils themſelves. © A firm 
truſt in the aſſiſtance of an Almighty Being na- 
turally produces patience, chearfaneſs, and all 
other diſpoſitions of mind, that alleviate thoſe 
calamities which we are not able to remove.” 

P. I perceive how much happineſs and miſery 
depend on opinion; and conſequently they that 
ſcek happineſs, ſhould exerciſe their reaſon under 
all fortunes, that they may form a juſt opinion of 
themſelves. | f | 

F. Moſt certainly: and ſuffer no paſſion to 
enſlave the mind, Do not you make yourſelf 
miſerable through. car; for this in effect is be- 
ing wretched to- day, becauſe you may chance to 
be ſo to-morrow, and ſpoiling the mind for vi- 
gorous action, when you moſt need it. 

D. Is not forrow as dangerous an enemy as 
fear? 

F. When ſorrow is exceſſive, it takes away 

« fervour from piety; vigour from action; health 
from the body ; light from reaſon ; and repoſe from 
the conſcience. Some are refined like gold in the 
furnace, by affliction; others are conſumed like 
chaff.” Gain wiſdom, my child, by every loſs 
you ſuffer. What I have told you of hope, I tell 
you alſo of happineſs ; the expectation of future 
happineſs is the ſpring that gives motion-to- life, 
and makes every day pleaſant. It prevents our 
deſiring death; and yet, as death approaches, he 
will ſeem to ſmile. This expectation is the 
beſt relief of anxious thoughts; the moſt perfect 
dure of melancholy; the trueſt guide of: life; and 
the moſt cordial comfort / hen we part with it. 

D. Then you make this hope or erpectation, 

the ſtrongeſt proof of wiſdom, as well as of hap- 


pineſs, What have the wiſeſt men hoped for 
moſt anxiouſly ? 


F. That which all men ſeek moſt aſſiduouſly; 


bappineſs but we ſometimes ſee men, who are 
reputed wiſe, act fooliſhly. | 

D. This was the caſe even of Solomon. 

F. He lived to feel the decay of all his 
Powers, Under ſuch. circumſtances, who can 


alwer for the event? Some weaknefles we call 


was 
i its full ſtrength, he aſked for wiſdom as his 
Wpreme good, and higheſt happineſs and if you 


inſanity, When. Solgmon's: underſtanding 


5 were brought to the teſt, what ſhould we 
as the chief inſtrument of happineſs? 


Should we prefer worldly riches ? the applauſe of 


men, rank, title, or any earthly grandeur ? Or 
ſhould we aſk for the wiſdom which cometh from 
above, and leads the ſoul to everlaſting bliſs ? 

D. However the corruption of the heart may 
bend it to earthly things, he muſt be the moſt 
happy who lives moſt in favour with God. 

F. Gloriouſly ſaid, Mary /—We find in the 
earlieſt ages of the world, mankind entertained 
an opinion that happineſs was to be ſought in 
ſome diſtant region, and not where they ſaw ſuch 
ſcenes of miſery abound, as in this world. Un- 
enlightened by any Chri/tian revelation, they ima- 
gined, that the greateſt favourites of Heaven, 


were the moſt happy of the children of men; 
and that thoſe were the greate/t favourites, who 


were ſlain by lightening, preſuming that it was an 
expreſs commiſſion from the great Father of man- 


kind, to remove them from hence, without the 


pain and forrew they might otherwiſe ſuffer in 
fuch a world as this. | 


D. There was ſome reaſon and piety in their 


notion: it is evident they were ſtrongly poſſeſt 


with an opinion that the ſoul is immortal. 
F. So they muſt have thought, or what favour 


could they have eſteemed it, to be deſtroyed, as 


we vulgarly call ſuch an event as being ſtruck 


dead by ligbtening? The truth is, they ſaw very 
clearly, that the complete happineſs, after which 
the ſoul ſo naturally longs, is not to be found on 


this ſide the grave. We Chri/tians do not pre- 


ſume to determine, that people to whom ſuch: 


accidents happen, had therefore the more virtue : 


we call them unhappy, on a ſuppoſition, that of 


all bleflings, /ife is the greateſt : but this is ra- 


ther- a mode of expreſſing compaſſion, than a- 


ſteady principle; for at the ſame moment we ac- 
knowledge, that the greateſt kindneſs of Provi- 
dence, is-to grant us a happy death, let it come in 


what ſhape it may. What is the language of 


reaſon: and experience? What doth the Chriſ- 
tian ſay, whoſe heart is devoted to his Saviour? 


% Let me die the death of the righteous, and let 


my laſt end be like his!” This is the prayer of. 
every good man : be lives prepared! Death can 
be ſudden, in the evil ſenſe, only to thoſe who 
are unprepared for it. 

D. Your reflections bring to my mind the 
providence of God, in the ſtory of a virtuous 
pair, who were killed by lightening, as they were 
at harveſt-work. Do you remember the ſtory? 

F. I have almoſt forgotten the particulars of it. 


D. Their: 
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D. Their names were Fobn Hewet, and Sarah 
Drew; and they lived at Stanton- Harcourt. They 
were diſtinguiſhed in the country, for their good 
tempers, and virtuous inclinations, which created 
a mutual affection. All the neighbours ſpoke of 
their loves, with kindneſs and reſpect: he had 
already bought a ribband for her hat, and choſen 
the poeſy for her ring : the conſent of their pa- 
rents was obtained, and the day of their nuptials 
appointed. They were in the field at harveſt- 
work, on the laſt day of Fuly (a), when the 


clouds grew black, and a ſtorm enſued, which 


drove the harveſt-people to the beſt ſhelter they 
could find. The thunder roared with a frightful 
noiſe, and ſhook the very arch of heaven, and 
the lightening darted forth its flames. Sarah fell 
down in a ſwoon, on a heap of barley. John 
immediately raked together two or three heaps, 
endeavouring to ſecure her from the ſtorm ; and 
Jaying one arm about her neck, the other was 
held out, as if he meant to ſcreen her from the 
lightening. In this poſture they were both ſtruck 
dead. When the ſtorm abated, the harveſt- 
people called to each other, but no voice came 


from theſe faithful lovers: they went to the ſpot, 


and found them dead /— One of Sarah's eye- 
brows was ſinged, and there appeared a black 
ſpot on her breaſt: John's body was all over 
black. You may eaſily imagine the grief that 
ſeized their companions at this doleful fight ! 
They carried the bodies home, and the next day 
bgricd them in one grave, a ſtone being laid over 
them, mentioning their characters, and the cauſe 
of their death. Thus ended the lives of an ho- 
neſt, induſtrious young man and maid ! 
Was this fad event any proof that they were the 
favourites of Heaven ? 


F. It is a melancholy ſtory : but, as far as we 


can judge, it might be a favour that they were 
delivercd from the poſſibility of any falling off, 
or of being expoſed to any conteſt with fichneſs, 
poverty, or pain? Heaven, in approbation of 
perſons, whoſe hearts were ſo ſincere, might, as 
far as we know, thus determine to ſecure to them 


An endleſs ſtate of immortal happineſs, inſtead of 


That which they fondly imagined they ſhould 
enjoy in the poſſeſſion of each other, What 
could they have had, but a ſhort period of a 
precarious life, and a ſhorter and more precarious 
ſtate of happineſs f 5 
D. Heaven is gracious in all its purpoſes ! 


(a) 1718. 


(5) Temple of Arges, ſuppoſed to be dedicated to the heathen goddeſs Juno. 


Yet, my father, it was a ſad misfortune, thus 


be cut off in the bloſſom of their youth and ty 


F. In the common notions of ;mankind, by | 
ſay right ; it muſt needs be conſidered x iii 
mournful event: but if we mean to talk ann 


ſenſe, and not contradict ourſelves, we ſhall draw 
one of theſe concluſions; either they were nc 
the virtuous pair repreſented ; or not ſecure again} 
vice, and would have become uicious; or laſth, 


they were really and truly as goed as they wer * 


eſteemed to be. | 
D. And might they not have become ny 
virtuous? | | 
F. Why more virtuous * If they were tha 
good to the degree of being a fit offering ty 
Heaven, and might have turned out ill, wa i 


not a great mercy that they died? Such events 


are called misfortunes ; by which we mean, that 


we who live, are ſorry when deprived of gui © 


people but what is this to them who die in the 
arms of virtue? We know not what wasin- 
tended by That God, without whoſe permiſſion 


not a ſparrow falls! The happineſs of perſons 


who thus, as wwe term it, fall antimely, may fall 
in happy time for them. Solon the wile heathen 
lawgiver, whom ] lately mentioned, being alked, 
who was next happy, in his opinion, to Tala 
the father who died fighting, and whoſe children 
were ſo good; he anſwered, * two brothers whok 
duty for their mother was ſo diſtinguiſhed, that 
the oxen which were to draw her to the temple 
not being ready upon a great occaſion, they put 
themſelves in the yoke, and drew the chariot int 
miles. The mother, as this ancient ſtory is f. 
lated, in a tranſport of pleaſure, prayed theſ 
might be honoured with the greateſt favour that 
Heaven beſtows on mortals : and accordingly 
ſons lalling aſleep in the temple, there died in; 
ſoft and pleaſing ſlumber. 

D. Theſe ſtories are ſtriking proofs of the ſnl 
of mankind, with regard to happineſs ina fe 
come / | | 

F. And how common a ſhare of piety on 
virtue may ſometimes immortalize a name 7 
the ſtory ſays, the people conſecrated ſtatus 
to them, and ſet them up in their temple (6) 

D. You almoſt make me think an ery a 
the readieſt way to happineſs. | 

F. It may 4 ſo: but here the Marr n 
mortal appears: how can we tell? 1 he 2 
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ns is ingrafted into our frame ; and it is the mdiidid to pray, whether in happirieſt, ot in miſery. 
kioheſt affront to the Giver, to wiſh for the Seel, and ye ſhall find; 4nock, and it ſhall * 
means of getting quit of it ; much more to de- be opened unto you,” In what particular man- 
roy it by our own hands! ner we ſhall find; or how it is opened, ſtill reſts 
H. Which I hear is often done in Londin. upon the wiſdom of the great Ruler of the” 


F. It ſometimes happens: would to God it 
were leſs frequent. In theſe days of ſplendid im- 


pieh, accompanied by cowardly and childiſh fears 


of the frowns of a ſilly world, we ſee this horri- 
}le deed perpetrated, in a manner diſgraceful to 
our national character, and in the moſt daring 
violation of our holy religion. It were better 
if, in ſome caſes, a public mark of ihm were 
newn to the dead body. For your part, Mary, 
you need not be apprehenſive, while you continue 


virtuous, that you will long for the end of life. 
On the contrary, you will reoice + and if you. 


are not virtuous, you will with for time to repent ! 


You will fear to go to your l account, with. 


your fins in bloſſom ! You will rather ſtrive to 
lengthen life, in hopes to cut up your fins by the 
root —By ſuch means, you might ſtill He for 


bappineſs in this world; and leave the event of 


death in the hands of the great Arbitrer of life 


and death, to whom only it belongs. Death will 


come, when it-doth not pleaſe Heaven to prevent 
it: and of all fins, the greateſt is to bring it 
ſooner. As we believe in the general providence 
of God, we muſt conclude, that the happineſs 


of mortals is in His hands; and that we cannot 


meaſure it, but as we take in the time paſt, and 


the time to come, as well as the preſent period: of 


our exiſtence, 

D. Do you think there are PARTICULAR 
*ROVIDENCES, with regard to the happineſs. or 
mſery of particular men in this world? 


F. If the laws of Providence in general, and 


the operations of Almighty Power, whether in 
the natural, or moral wol ld, are paſt finding out, 


in their full extent, it ſcems to be equally fooliſh. 


ad preſumptuous to pry into the ſecrets of Hea- 
en; how far it pleaſeth God to ſhew diſtin- 
Wſbed mercy and favour, to particular perſons, 
® particular times, for any wiſe deſign, the end 
of Which is known only to Him. As ſurely as 
E 8 a God, he delights in the virtue of 
2 Mt ſuch virtue is in their choice; but the 
1 a 1s in his hand: He, who is the God of 
"opp, ſheweth mercy in all the various ways 
E 2 good to his infinite wiſdom and 
E A * What have we poor mortals to do, 
Up own in humble adoration ! Self- pre- 

tien is the firſt law.: for this We are com- 


world. 

D. Do only Chriſtians pray as if they believed 
in a particular providence? 

F. I underſtood from my maſter, that the 
Mahometans are yet more inclined to devotion: 
and whatever their notions may be concerning 
the events- of this life, they acknowledge their: 
dependance on God, and the neceſſity of moral 
duties; and they believe in a ſtate. of rewards 
and puniſhments after death, according to their: 
conduct in this life, 

D. But they. favour the doctrine of predeſtina- 
tion. 

F. So J underſtand, The abſurdities of this 
opinion being duly conſidered, they ſupport the 
doctrine of a particular providence ; which ſeems 
to be the great foundation of religion. I have 
heard a ſtory which. ridicules predeſtination : 1 
do not remember that I ever mentioned it to you. 
The grand vizir, or prime miniſter of the Turks, 


on occaſion of the plague being at Conflantinople, . 


determined to leave the city. The mufti, or 
high-prieſt, repreſented to him, “that he could 
not fly from the decrees of Heaven: that if he 
left the city, the people would be expoſed as 
ſheep without a ſhepherd : that if he was to die, 
he would die, in town or country.” The vizir; 
heard him very calmly, acknowledged the force 
of what he had advanced; but added, I believe 
I am predeſtined to leave Conflantinople ; and 
therefore I will leave it.“ 

D. This might as well be urged, as that he 
would die, or not die, let him uſe what precau- 
tions he might. | 

F. Some profeſſing Chriſtianity have held this 
doctrine. of prede/tination ; but common-ſenſe has 
always oppoſed them. Men pray for deliverance 
from death in certain inſtances, becauſe they be- 
lieve there is an Almighty Power which can de- 
liver them .from it. Were they predeſtined to 
ſuffer, what do their prayers ſignify with reſpect. 
to the preſent object of fear? To think of it. 
yould be abſurd, and to pray fantaſtical. 

D. True, my father: why do men ſeek after 


happineſs, but that they believe they ſhall find it, 


if they uſe the proper means? If we are good, 
I believe we ſhall be happy, here or. hereafter : 
and hope or fear of goed or evil to come, ſeems to 

| | con- 
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conſtitute the greateſt part of our preſent happi- 
neſs or miſery. | 

F. Real good or evil in ourſelves, is the whole 
of life. Angels are confeſſedly happier than men, 
becauſe they are ſo much better: as reaſoning crea- 
tures, our happineſs depends on our thoughts : we 
all agree that opinion makes the greateſt part of 
our happineſs or miſery. | 

D. I ſee every day, that thoſe who think them- 


ſelves miſerable, are ſo. 


F. As our opinion or judgment of our own 
ſtate and condition is true or falſe, ſo will our hap- 
pineſs or miſery generally be. Obſerve your duty 
to God, and your neighbour, otherwiſe you will 
never fee] within your own boſom, that ſweet 
complacency, to which we ſo deſervedly give the 
name of happineſs. 

D. TI have remarked, that ſome people are ſo 
weak-minded, they make themſelves miſerable ; as 
if they had not ſenſe enough to be otherwiſe. 

F. Your obſervation is true: in the mean 
time, Eternal Juſtice, with an equal hand, weighs 
the actions of men. He that ſheweth mercy, 
and promoteth the happineſs of his fellow-crea- 
tures ; to him will mercy be ſhewn, and his hap- 
pineſs promoted, He who, through want of 
mercy, embitters another's cup ; ſooner or later 
will the ſame ingredients be thrown into his. 
This ſeems to be the ordinary diſpenſation of 
Providence, though the contrary ſometimes ap- 
pears. 

D. You think thoſe the moſt happy, who 
contribute the largeſt ſhare to the happineſs of 
others: and yet, that the more we are engaged 
in doing good, the more miſery we uſually ſee : 
and that this deſtroys a great part of the pleaſure. 
There can be, then, no ſuch thing as complete 
happineſs, even to thoſe who are the greateſt 
friends to mankind ! 


F. Although the evil you mention chequers 


| life with a portion of miſery ; yet {till the quickeſt 


Joys ariſe from doing good to thoſe who moſt need 
our ſervices. I believe indeed there is no ſuch 
thing as complete happineſs. We would fondly 
imagine that happineſs complete, which is full, 
ample, and entire z9-day, though it may be, and 
indeed in the nature of things can hardly fail of 
being, in ſome degree, broken and uninterrupted 
to-morrow. When the great Benefactor of man- 
kind arrived on earth, angels ſang Hallelujahs : 
and what was the ſubject of them? © Glory 
be to God on high | In earth peace, good-will 
to man !”—Yet, the /uferings of the Son of 


manded us, ot to ſet our affections on things oy 


God were ſuch as no language can deſcribe} 
He pointed out the way to heavenly happing;, by 
bidding us to be as merciful as our heavenly F,, 
ther is merciful : whence it is evident how mu 
mankind ſtand in need of compaſſion, Te 
ſame divine perſon did not talk of complete earthy 
happineſs here below ; on the contrary, he con. 


the earth, but on heavenly things and the reaſon 
given is obvious. The things of the earth pa 
away and are gone, and the place of human hy. 
pineſs or miſery is known no more. Not ſo the 
things of heaven; theſe are as permanent as cr. 
nity! He could not err; for in his breaſt eter. 
nal wiſdom ſat enthroned ! We muſt bear ile 
evils, my child, and cheriſh the good part of life: 
this will bid faireſt to make us as happy as the 
Almighty means that we ſhould be in this life, 
we. keep our deſires in a ſtate of moderation to- 
wafds worldly objects, humility and refignatin - 
towards the great Author of our nature; we (hull 
not be ſubject to much pain from ſorro or di- 
appointment. 
D. And I believe the better humour wear 
in, the quicker ſenſe we ſhall have of thoſe 


events, which make up the ſum of their happi- 


neſs, who would be affronted, were we to at- 


tempt to prove, that they ſeek their own niſn 


by being, what is commonly called, out of hr. 
mour. Your doctrine ſeems to prove, that the 
love of God, and the love of man, meet in one 
and the ſame point: and you open my mind u 
ſuch a ſenſe of the great law of Chrift, as en. 
raptures my heart. I perceive what love, 10 
peace, and harmony lodge in the boſom of out 
religion |! 

F. If men were truly ſenſible what charms 
there are in ſuch divine philoſophy, they woll 
be more like angels : and though it 1s ealily * 
coverable, that complete happineſs is not attainable 
on this ſide the grave, yet we may find the peace 
which the world, without religion, can 0 
give: and that we might be incomparably . 00 


happy than we generally are, were we to pun th 
9 0 en 3 which is to guard ” N 
hearts watchfully, and ſtrive to Keep 2 2 
ſpotted from the world. And whenever, to 5 
the infirmity of our nature, We ceaſe to » 


ith fin- 
ufrigbt, if we pray for aid from Han yy p 
cerity of heart, and purpoſe of amen range 
are aſſured it will be given us. Remem 


ich 
my child, and let it be the corner-ſtone on wil 
you build your happineſs, 
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CONVERSATION V. 


4 firm belief in a Future Rate of happineſs the only ſure foundation of worldly felicit. Life expoſed to 


many miſeries. Reputation. a great incentive to virtuous deeds, Strength of mind and reſolution as 
abſolutely neceſſary to happineſs as virtue, and conſtituting the moſt eſſential part of virtue and religion 


conduct. 
F. IT muſt be ſo! It cannot exiſt on any 
other terms. Let a man's condition in 


life be what it may, his mind muſt be at , or 
how is any degree of happineſs to be acquired? 

D. But what condition do you conſider as the 
beſt ſuited to promote happineſs ? 

F. That in which a man enjoys moſt health 
of body, and vigour of mind : that in which a man 
can pray, labour, and ſuffer, or enjoy, with moſt 
good-humour, dignity, and grace that in which 
he is as far removed from ſeverity, as to eſteem 
mercy the darling inclination of man, as it is the 
attribute of God, in which man is moſt inte- 
reſted. Extreme poverty is apt to pervert the 
heart: great riches inflame it with falſe deſires. 
To have neceſſaries convenient ſor life, and to 
make the beſt of life, whatever our condition 
may be, is as great happineſs as falls to the lot 
of mortals, To look above us, and below us; 
and to thank Heaven that we live, and that we 
are to die! 

D. This ſeems to require much virtue. 

F. Aye, Mary! happineſs requires much vir- 
tue. Conſider what life is; or what is our frame 
and make ! From infancy to hoary age, we 
are expoſed to numberleſs accidents : we are 
made ſocial : we depend on ſociety for all ne- 
cellaries and comforts ; the firſt company we 
come into, is the nurſe's: in ſome countries 
th w:men are ſo ignorant, that, under a notion 
0 elping nature, they ſtuadle infants; and 
res the circulation of their blood, prevent 
wats they pull children by the arms, 
. nudering how eaſily the body may be 
"equently falls out of their hands. Thus many 
 buman body has been diſtorted ; and man 
a lingeri My a 7 
. Pgring lickneſs created : if the body is in- 


Jured, the mind a 1 2 
Var, II. will ſympathize. The animal 


or they dandle them till the poor infant 


part of a man, is ſuch an exquiſite piece of ma- 
chinery, that even an accident, to appearance of 
no conſequence, may ruin a man's proſpect of 
temporal happineſs. What is life? How often 
does the company we keep ruin the health of 
ſoul and body ! | 3427, 4 

D. Whether we find happineſs or not, we 
muſt avoid the miſeries of hife, I perceive that 
temporal happineſs depends on many circum- 
ſtances; and a large ſhare of it can fall to the 
lot of but a few. For my own part, I ſhall ex- 
pect to find eaſe and peace, in the degree that I 
lead a virtuous life; rather comforting myſelf 
not with the hopes of future joys, than preſum- 
ing upon fo much ſatisfaction in this world, as 
to call it happineſs. 

F. Here you may ſafely reſt : and according to 
your own deciſion, give your ſoul repoſe. You, 
Mary, to whom I am fo old an acquaintance, 
will not be ſurprized, that my diſcourſe is tinc- 
tured" ſo deeply with religion. I find no other 
anchoring ground, on which I can venture to 
ride out the ſtorm of life, ſhort and uncertain as 
it is, before the veſſel muſt ſuffer the common 
wreck, and its parts be divided. When I look 
back, as a ſpectator of the great world, and con- 
ſider ſo many eminent men, whoſe perſons 1 


have ſeen, and who made a conſiderable figure 


on the ſtage of life, now generally forgotten ; 
were I not a believer in Chriſt, there would ſeem 
to be nothing ſubſtantial in life. It would appear 
as a mere ſhadow, an actor that ſtruts and hec- 
tors, or mourns and bathes his cheeks in tears, 
for a poor hour or two — not only to be heard no 
more, but no more to exiſt ! Yet, when I turn my 
mind's eye, and view my immortal fate, the ſcene 
is changed: the ſun ſhines forth in glory: I feel 
his kindly warmth and influence : hope drives 
away all that is ſad and gloomy in me, reſtoring 


Qq peace 
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Peace with all her charms ! The nearer this poor 
play of life draws to an end, the brighter the 
proſpect : my ſoul, ſo long confined from her pro- 
per home, gladdens at the thought of the ap- 
proaching ſcene of new delight | 

D. Do you feel it ſo, my father ? I believe 
the bulk of mankind find their thoughts tied to 
this world, even when the flame of life is juſt ex- 
piring ! l 

F. So it is: where reaſon or religion fails, it 
will ſo happen: but if men were conſiſtent with 
themſelves, and did not falter in their faith, al- 
lowing for the natural abhorrence of death, and 
the cuſtom of being afraid of it, we ſhould ſee 
more heroiſm in the world, and more conſiſtency 
of conduct. We believe, or not believe: the 


way to convince ourſelves that we believe, is to 


act as if we did, ſtill praying to Heaven to help 
out the deficiency. Your obſervation with re- 
gard to mankind being tied-ſo much to the world, 
is very juſt, Some even worſhip the vanities and 


follies of it: others ſacrifice their ſouls to fin. I 


would gladly think well of mankind, and rather 
flatter the native greatneſs of the mind, than the 
acquired bajeneſs of it. To tell a man, that he 
can do a great action, is to make him do it. To 
attempt to convince him, that he is a dea/tardly, 
inſignificant wretch, not worth hanging, may 
make him an arrant knave.—Reputation is one 
great prop of virtue, in our ſocial ſtate | Such 
is the mind, and ſo much depends on ſociety, 
and the encouragement of each other in acts of 
generoſity, 

D. I have ſeen this reduced to practice in ſome 
inſtances : not in the great concern of happy dy- 
ing, but in kind actions, and happy living, among 
my equals. 

F. Such of the clergy as tell us we are no- 
thing, nothing but vileneſs, do wrong; for if we 
were really nothing elſe, what ſignifies their 
preaching? For my own part, I have long 
found my poor bark toſſed about in a tempeſtuous 
ocean; but I never loſt my compaſs, as I have 
told you, but. always found ſafe anchoring- 
ground in religion. Where are the thoughts of 
man to reſt ? What can be the reſult of the moſt 
active life, or the moſt benevolent. diſpoſition ? 
The great Author of. our being hath revealed his. 
will through Chrift - his decree is, that if we 
obey his laws, though. we muſt all lie down at 
the appointed time, we ſhall break the ſhackles 
ef mortality, and riſe again to immortal happi- 


3. 


neſs! This is the Chriſtian's faith, not to b. 
ſhaken, The rocks, whoſe foundations are 
laid in the depths of this firm-ſet eafth, 


melt away in fervent heat, and this ſubſtantz! 


maſs be all diffolyed : but the ſoul can never 
riſh | Let this conſideration be the chief objec 
of your preſent happineſs, and you will, with the 
greater alacrity, perform every moral. and ſaciz 
duty. 

D. You ſtill lay your foundation of temp! 
happineſs in your belief of the immortality of the 


ſoul. 


F. Moſt certainly: I ſee not how man that i, 
born to die, and believes himſelf to be accountahs 
after death, can be happy in this preſent life, but 
as he rejoices in the God of his ſal vation 

D. I hear you with joy, and feel the docttine 
beyond the power of my expreſſion ] The c. 


dinary diſcourſe of- mankind concerning happi- 


neſs, does not go near ſo far. They think this 
world only can afford them this world's happi- 
neſs. 2 
F. Aye, but ſo it cannot be: the moſt thought- 
leſs muſt find out at laſt, that man muſt alway 
conſider himſelf as immortal. He muſt apply 
his heart to the contemplation of religion, as the 
baſis of his happineſs.; or ſo far from finding it 
he will per;/þ / Mark what I am going to ſap. 
Every diſcharge of duty renders the approach of 
death a more confirmed expectancy of hit. 


This epectation will increaſe, as death a 


vances nearer, and the proſpect, or deludiggei- 
pectancy of happineſs in this world, retires be- 
fore us. The world itſelf, with reſpect to ind. 
viduals, is ending. We know that ſocial and 
religious duties require a certain regard to po- 
ſterity : and ſo far as we ſhew this attention, V® 
conſult our own. happineſs. A wiſe man wil 
always ſubmit gracefully to the thought of bis 
diſſolution : it is this which makes us ef i 
the ſhort time we live. He who is torn frm 
the world, inſtead of re/igning it, and will not 
give himſelf up into the hands. of his Maker, 
cannot be happy. | i 

D. Happy he cannot be: I do not concele 
how he can avoid being miſerable. 

F. Do you then think how to receive the me 
ſage with joy, and nos reject the mers fol 
ſurely, God is as merciful in our death, 3s me” 
life ! How often is it apparently a mercy to die 

D. Seeing that death muſt come, it iò alwaj® 
a mercy to think of it with complacency a 2.80 


* 


v. So it muſt be, otherwiſe we muſt be mi- 
Ir for © in the midſt of life we are in 

leath :” and to whom can we fly from the arrows 
of mortality? 

D. You lay a great ftreſs on benevolence, 
and the pity and compaſſion we ought to exerciſe 
towards our fellow-creatures. Do not even theſe 
good qualities often produce a bad effect, and 
ſoften the mind ſo much with ſorrow or other 
tender paſſion, as to afford very little happineſs ? 

F. Every virtue borders on vice, and when 
carried to an extreme, we are apt to paſs the 
boundary, and become vicious. The qualities 

ou have mentioned, are the beſt preparatives 
for Chriſtian duties; but if they grow into paſ- 
ſions, they weaken the mind; and as ſurely diſ- 
qualify it for the diſcharge of thoſe obligations 
which our religion requires. Love and friendſhip 
are the nobleſt paſſions in the human breaſt ; yet, 
if they are not regulated by reaſon, and directed 
by religion, they involve us in perplexities with- 
out end, To feel ſo much as to induce us to do 
guad, is following the example of our bleſſed 
Lord, who even wept with tenderneſs: but to 

feel ſo much as to neglect doing good, or be in- 


duced to do evil, is as contrary to our preſent, as 


it is to our future happineſs. As nothing can be 
ſo weak, as to build our happineſs on the unſtable 
foundation of the applauſe or affection of other 
people, ſo nothing is more uncertain than the 


event. Let others judge id, and the majority of 


mankind always judges ill, and there is an end of 
his happineſs, whoſe dependence for it is on the 
caprice of another perſon. 1 VE 
D. I am well convinced we muſt not truſt 
wantonly: but the applauſe and affection of 
others may contribute to increaſe our Happineſs. 
F. You are in the right: it always is ſo; it 
cannot be otherwiſe in the nature of things: 
but we muſt learn where to ſtop, and keep the 
mind in ſuch vigour and ftrength, as to live as 


independent of the world for our happineſs, as 


the nature of ſociety will admit of. 

V. Is it poſlible to live in any great degree in- 
dependent of it 

F. Be aſſured it is much more than poſſible; 
or how ſhould it be ſo eſſential a duty to ſet our 
ajections on things in heaven, not on things on the 
tarth? 
te: no that we may cheriſh every 
A Sag don: we may rejoice in the love of 

%%, our friends, or acquaintance, as I do 
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in a more particular manner in yours: and yet 
if we cheriſh a truly Chriſtian diſpoſition, we ſhall 
not leave our happineſs, in this world, entirely 
dependent on them. 

F. There is a very ſtriking difference between 
the real Chriſtian, who takes pleaſure in charity, 
and the efforts of a and generous mind for 
the welfare of others; and the very zealous 
friendly perſon, or the warm lover, who is in- 


fluenced by his paſſions, He who exalts his ſoul! 


above the world, may, in a religious ſenſe, love 
his neighbour as himſelf, and enjoy the ſublimeſt 
happineſs any mortal is capable of ; ſuppoſing 
other circumſtances relating to the comforts of 
life, not entirely equal. In proportion as every 
individual contributes to the common happineſs, 
as he deſerves the eſteem and affection of others, 
he will find a complacency in his own breaſt, 
and generally meet the regard of others. The 
great end is happineſs; how many miſtake the 
means for the end; or uſe means not productive 
of the end. If, for inſtance, you have a deſire 
for any thing as an inſtrument of happineſs, 
and become unhappy becauſe you cannot obtain 
it; or obtaining it, do not uſe it properly ; you 
will ſoon perceive that you have miſtaken the 
means for the end, and chained your mind to 
one object, when you ſhould be providing it 
with reſources in any other that Providence may 
throw in your way. Keep your ſoul con/tant, 
fleady, and enlarged : you will the more eaſily 
comprehend in what your happineſs conſiſts ; 
and how to come at it. A merry, or rather chear- 
ful and innocent heart, with a clear underſtand- 
ing, will lead you to diſcern the things which 
belong to your happineſs. 

D. But ſome thoughtleſs perſons are diſtin- 
guiſhed for a merry diſpoſition : and youth is the 
ſeaſon for mirth. 

F. But nobody has a right to be a fool. Let 
the mirth be confined by rules of prudence and 
religion, and mirth becomes happineſs, I am 
glad when I ſee you rejoice : on the contrary, if, 
under a notion of virtue, you indulged a ſenſi- 
bility to a degree of mournfulneſs, and grieved 
ſadly for the faults of others, without doing them 
the leaſt good, you would do evil to your own 
ſoul ; and I ſhould condemn you highly. 

D. I underſtand your doctrine. To per- 
ſevere in obſtinate condolement,” whatever be 
the account, of any evil that may befal one, is 
a proof of /tubbornneſs or fooliſhneſs : it denotes 

Q q 2 | a heart 


\ 


« 1 heart unfartified, a mind impatient, and a they know not what duty they o to Cd 1 


will unſchooled.” To learn in early days a deep 
ſubmiſſion to the Almighty's will, and not take 
much. to heart the evils that befal us, is a. habit 
grateful. to Heaven's high pleaſure, whence hap- 
pineſs proceeds. | 

F. Well obſerved, Mary if, in doleſul plight, 
you were to make a peeviſb oppoſition, as if you 
thought yourſelf ill- treated at the hands of God; 
I know you would condemn ſuch conduct as im- 


pious and unworthy of your character as a Chriſ- 


tian. You talk ſo much after my heart, I know 
not if my love for you could make me forget 
this leſſon. But while I act conſiſtently, I. ſhall 
not ceaſe to. applaud your ſeeming reſolution. 
You. will. mourn, Mary, when I die; but if I 
thought you would abandon yourſelf. to grief, 
and act as if yau deſpaired of all earthly com- 
. forts, I ſhould entertain a mean opinion of your 
virtues. Mark how: the world goes, and you 
will obſerve that. thoſe who make profeſſions of 
love, as if they muſt:needs die with their friends, 
are not of the claſs moſt to be depended.on. If 


themſelves, how ſhould they practiſe the wy 
meaſure of their regards and affection for othen) 
And thoſe who are but little acquainted vid 
their on hearts, may talk in a romantic ſtr, 
but when they are brought to the trial, and g. 
eraſe their powers, they find that zature or gray 
will do that for them which they were ug 
aware of, as a duty they owed to themſelye, 

D. Many are inſincere in what they ſay. 

F. A greater number talk without much 
thinking. Be aſſured, that to be happy, is ny 
to indulge tender ſenſations, and the ſoſter pi. 
ſions, more than the auſtere ones, further thy 
is neceflary to aſſiſt reaſon, and give it energy, 
Thoſe who wantonly throw up the reins of thy 
power, which the Almighty hath. appointed t 
rule and govern them, out of their hands, do i 
vain ſeek for happineſs in either world. The 
live under. the ſting of conſcience. Thoug 
this may not conſtantly pain them much, yet it 
is not poſſible to riſe to any fulneſs of. the mei- 
ſure. of temporal happineſs. . 


CONVERSATION VI. 


Trueman's deſcription of the impediments to his own happineſs, which the untaward events of bis life hu 
created. The firuggles of a mind inclined to virtue, yet not ſufficiently guarded to prevent the iuriud 


fm and folly. 


D. NON E perfectly happy! You are, and 

Il believe always have been happy. You 
ſeem indifferent about living yet, by applying 
yourſelf ſo diligently to do all the good you can, 
you delight in fe. I am happy in the ſhare 


which I enjoy in your goodneſs; I am ſure it 


makes my life pleaſant, | 
F. Happy, my dear child! —and all my life. 
I will tell you how groſsly you are miſtaken ; 
and I will leave you to judge what falſe eſtimates 
are frequently made of the happineſs of others. 
Lou are ſanguine in your applauſe of me. It is 
not always wiſe to diſcover our own. follies : 
but it may afford you inſtruction, if I inform 
you how weakly you judge and you may learn 


from me to curb your preſumption ; to humble 
your heart; to regulate your judgment, and a 
mate your courage In the ſame manner a 50 
paſs a wrong ſentence in my favour, are = 
bers. deceived in favour of their neighbouts; 
frequently-flattering themſelves.in a manner ther 
better judgment cannot approve. That Ie 
no motive to be anxious about life, is true— 
That death hath no terrors, when I bring " 
cloſe to my mind's eye, is not ſo ealy to de 
mine I] cannot judge of myſelf in this 
now that I am in health, and at n Et 
the general view, nature is. indulgent © 2 
keeping the king of terrors, as it Were, ae 
length. He never ſeems to be near. x 
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we are reconciled to death, whether by fichneſs, 
gain, or old age, the riper we grow for the harveſt 
of immortality. Nature, reaſon, and religion keep 

till age and decay, or ſome accidental 
evil throws us into the arms of death } That I 
have joy when I can be of any ſervice to man- 
kind, within the narrow eircle of my poor 
power, you need not doubt: — but our ſearch 
for opportunities of doing good, furniſhes as many 
opportunities of ſeeing evil : and the wretched- 
neſs which we cannot relieve, is apt to create 
more pain, than That which we remove, gives 
leaſure. Still we muſt devote our lives to the 
god of others: but how to be happy, whilſt I 
behold the miſeries of other men, is a ſecret I 
have not yet learnt.— Nor are you aware, that 


my judgment, in many events, hath been too 


weak, or my paſſions too ſtrong, to admit of any 
degree of that repoſe, which we call happineſs. 
In ſome of the chief events of my life, benevo- 
lence hath rendered me a dupe; ſo the world 
calls it: and can he who hath been often a prey 


to the folly and iniquity of others, be happy f 


He that intends no evil, is ſo far happy but for 
the reaſon that he is leſs fuſpicious of others, he 
is the more ſubject to ſee his happineſs ſwallowed 


up by their iniquity.! Thus it happens, that 
many a wiſer and better man than myſelf, is tried 
in the furnace of affliction. If his droſs is purged. 
away, he may. eſteem himſelf happy: mine is 


not yet purged away: I cannot therefore rank 
myſelf in this happy claſs. I have indeed be- 
gun to enjoy the ſweets of an innocent life: I 
bope it will 4%. With regard to the world, in 
uur condition, it cannot be expected we ſhould 
aways equal the ſerpent in wiſdom ;- neither 
bare we ſo much occaſion for it, as in ſome other 


ſtates. Let this alſo. be your comfort, under 


very diſappointment, that there are many events 
in life, for which mankind are apt to-reproach 
themſelves, as if they had acted foolifhly and ab- 
fardy ; and yet, in the iſſue, ſuch events prove 
happy. If ignorance-makes up any part of hap- 
pmneſs, as we are leſs acute than the learned, 
this alſo is in our favour z nor ought we to be 
inſenſible of our advantages in other. reſpects. 


Like other men, I have been accuſtomed to con- 


. my pleaſure : moſt pleaſed when I could 
4 f my neighbour. Yet objects of fancy, with 
gilded wings, have ſtill fluttered before me, pro- 
To happineſs, but not performing; offering 

re liberal hand ſome apparent good; and 


 bappineſs |] 


with the other preſenting an embittered cup,— 
Sometimes I thought myſelf tos buſy, and then 
tao indolent, to be happy. —1I ſaw how many fan- 
taſtie tricks imagination played; and how the 


evil humour poiſoned my heart! What could 


_ this do, but create a fickneſs in my ſoul, and in 


its effects remove me ſo much the farther from 


t for peace, but peace was 

not where I looked for her. —Sometimes I pro- 

miſed myſelf good, in ſaving my money, and 

making a purſe : not for the fake of money, for 

J never had it in any eſtimation, but for its ex- 

cellent uſe in life. Here my immifference on one 

fide, and my eagerneſs on the other, defeated my 

end. Like a raſh young man, I embarked in 
enterprizes of great hazard : I relieved a friend, 

who proved a villain ; << I loſt my money, and 

my friend !” Fhis did not plunge me into in- 
tolerable diſtreſs : yet, where there is not ſucceſs, . 
there happineſs is ſeldom found ! — Still I had 
reaſon to eſteem myſelf a favourite of Providence; 
for I always found. reſources to accompliſh moſt - 
of my purſuits. If one object failed, my fertile 
mind produced another! Shame to me, that I 
have not expreſſed my gratitude in higher terms! 

once thought I ſhould be exceeding happy 
in ſo kind and good a maſter as mine proved to 
be! He was, indeed, a man after my heart! 
— But ftill I found that ſomething more was 
wanting. I married the woman I loved beyond 
all others in the world. For a while, nothing 
ſeemed wanting to complete my happineſs : and 
when you, my child, came into the world, my 
fancy repreſented to me, that you would prove jo 
good, I ſhould have no reaſon to envy the greate/t- 
of mankind !— Your mother became unhealthy ; . 
I ſympathized in her pains and forrows : and all 
the beautiful ſtructure of my. happineſs was 
thrown down and blown away, like the duſt of 
which I am made. Soon after her death, I loſt 
my two little boys, your brothers. In my fancy, 

they ſtill hang round my neck, and their charm- 

ing images live in my heart! — Heaven deli- 

vered them from ever ſuffering ſuch ſorrows | — 

Then fell my good old maſter !—His laſt kind 
words till ſound in my ears: — he made provi- 
fion for me: but I loved and honoured him fo 

much, I ſuffered more anguiſh at his death, than : 
joy in his /iberality! Indeed, his kindneſs added 
to my grief — Was this being happy? I have 
experienced a large portion of affection and re- 
gard from ſome of my relations, — 
a 


\ 
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and friends: others have given me ſuch heart- 
piercing ſorrows, as have long preyed upon my 
vitals !-—I know not whether it be a peculiar 
perverſeneſs in my nature, or common: to other 
men; but I ever found that ſorrow made a. 
deeper impreſſion on my mind, than ey: yet it 
is not the leſs true, that Nature, in her general 
courſe, delights in pleaſure, not in pain, — l bore 
my misfortunes with ſome degree of fortztude ; 
but, I felt them: —perhaps, 10 long, and too 
much in the extreme My ſoul panted for vir- 
tue, „ as the thirſty hart longs for the water- 
brooks :” but I do often treſpaſſed againſt my 
better judgment, that I diſcovered, I had not 
ſufficient virtue to make me happy. — In this 
fluctuating ſtate of mind, more eaſy to be ima- 
gined, by a man frail as myſelf, than for me to 
deſcribe to you, I thought that to exerciſe my 
reaſon, and keep my paſſions calm, was to be 
happy : but life was ebbing out faſter than I 
ſubdued my evil propenſities : J aſked myſelf, 
Where is this to end? Will it avail to re, 
and re-reſolve, if at length I die the ſame poor, 
wretched image of a man, and hazard eternity, 
oppreſſed with conſcious guilt ? — Thus I re- 
proached myſelf : —and thus I carried, on the 
war againſt my youth, with various fortune-and 
ſucceſs : feeling the ſcriptural doctrine, that 4% 
is a warfare, Some people conquer themſelves 
more eaſily : but can there be happineſs in ſuch 
conflifts ?— The education that is zrwly- good, 
early diſcovers the folly of fin, and alarms the 
heart with apprehenſions of its conſequences, 
Conſcious that I was a coward in not ſhaking 
off the chain, and boldly devoting my heart to 
God, by Vronger thoughts, and better deeds of 
piety and love, you will eaſily imagine, that my 
ſpirit was often vexed.— I intended no evil to my 
neighbour ; yet was I not ſufficiently guarded 
againſt the evil propenſities of my nature, to do 
no violence to my own ſoul], Had I been leſs 
volatile, and leſs inclined to pleaſure and amuſe- 
ment; more righteous, conſlant, and reſolved, I 
ſhould have ſhewn ſo much greater favour to 
thoſe more wretched than myſelf ! I ſhould have 
felt their ſufferings more, and extended my arm 
further, for their relief — Here again ſome fooliſh 
imagination, or vain wiſh ſtill rankled in my 
heart, and made it cry out in anguiſh, << Do 
not deceive thyſelf : thou art not ſo true a friend 
to virtue, as to entitle thee to her ſmiles | — 


Mend thy life; then wilt thou be happy /—— 


' judges of the happineſs of the other] It were 


< 


Like a common mortal, AuQuating between 
good and evil, hope and fear, I am artirel g 
the confines of my journey's end, having berg 
bappy through my life, as you fondly Imagine 
Mary; but not really ſo: I cannot make 
ſelf this compliment, nor give my condition 9 
ſoft a name: the uprightneſs of my heart rend 
againſt deceit Nor would I have you imagine, 
that all things are as they appear.—By the 

of God, I have been preſerved in many dangers, 
in variety of forms; ſaued even from myſelf | eu 
I ceaſe to adore his providence ? To love vinw 
is, in ſome meaſure, to be virtuous; as bring 
ſorry that we are no better, prepares the way fo 
amendment. Learn whilit you are young, I wy 
early taught by the example. of a pious mother, 
as you now learn from my precepts: and [ 

my example will not hurt you]! T will ſtriye to 
ſerve you, my child, not only for the ſake of the 
parental love I bear you; but from a ſenſe of 
gratitude to our common Father, of whoſe mer- 
cies I have enjoyed ſo large a ſhare, during þ 
long a life. Every motive of obedience to Him; 
every tender concern for your welfare, inſpire 
my heart with a deſire to ſhew you the path'to 
that unknown land, where immortal happinek 
reſides! You will conclude; from what [ hate 
told you, how erroneouſly one part of mankind 


| 
: 
I 
2 


but an unkind office, to attempt making another 
believe himſelf unhappy : yet, neither ought we 
to flatter the vicious. Vice cannot be repreſented 
in colours too horrible. We commend the fer- 
tunate and ſucceſsful : our courtſhip of them con- 
ſtitutes no ſmall part of their happineſs. We 


_— 


ought to delight in giving joy, as well as in . m 
ceiving it. Happineſs itſelf may be defined, . 
tional and godly joyftlneſs ! | n 
D. My dear father, I have liſtened with great 15 
attention, and not without ſorrow. he 
F. I know it well! I ſaw the big tear ard m 
in your eyes, as if my confeſſion mortified your ho 
pride, while it melted your compaſſion for m. by 
When I explained to you, that I had not been nec 
the happy man you fondly imagined, you looked anc 
as if you had met ſome cruel diſappointment: tio 
D. Could I hear you talk of yourſelf ſo can- hin, 
didly, and not believe you, or believing, net r of 
as a daughter and a friend? I was ſenſible a 
ſtill more, my father: I felt as a believer in F 


| 
Chriſt, and as one conſcious of her own 1 
But is there any child of man, who makes © 4 
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to virtue, ho doth not reproach himſelf ? You 
made me think of the mournful tale related by 
a greater ſinner, and a greater ſaint (a). Is not 
a ſenſibility of our fins, one great ſtep towards 
the conqueſt of them? And have not you dif- 
covered to me That ſenſibility? © * | 

z. To be perſuaded of our weakneſs, keeps us 
the more on our guard. I would deal honeſtly 
with myſelf, knowing that ſecurity” is man's 
greateſt enemy 15 0 

D. Vou muſt therefore give me leave to ſay, 
| think you are comparatively happy. You have 
told me, that I am a woman, not an angel: you, 
my father, are a man, and not an angel /—If 
there is happineſs in humility ; if there is jdy in 
heaven at the converſion of a ſimer ; there is 
happineſs in repentance. 

F. I will not diſpute that point. You are 
not to imagine, from any thing 1 have ſaid, that 
my fortune has been much ſeverer than other 
men's. Many have ſuffered much more than 1 
have done, If even our wiſhes are loſt in the 
poſſeſſion of them; and having nothing to wif 
for, nor deſire, we become glutted with enjoyment ; 
it proves that very few perſons are of fo choice a 
ſpirit, but that their pleaſure chiefly conſiſis in free- 
dim from pain, The exerciſe of reaſon is the 
glory of a man. He who can govern himſelf, is 
greater than the moſt powerful monarch, who 
is a ſtranger to any law but his own will, Of 
all other ſuperiors, this will be moſt diſpoſed to 
lead him in chains. a 

D. But even he who beſt governs his life by 
reaſon, muſt daily feel a thouſand pains and ſor- 
rows, in ſeeing the follies and vices of other 
men. 

F. Granted : but I ſay there can be no happi- 
neſs where there is a dread of puniſhment. Life 
is deſet with evils. the wiſer the man, the more 
be ſhuns the evils he can, and the lighter he 
makes thoſe which he cannot avoid. He conſiders 
how much depends on himſelf; and ſupported 


neceſſty his ſoul enjoys the exalted pleaſure, 
and full contentment, which flow from reſigna- 
nion to the will of Heaven. From hope in hap- 


of rational and religious delight, ſuch as will 
make evgn the dreary deſart of mi fortune (mile, 
ad rob the ſcorpion adver/ity of its ſtings. 

D. Conſidering what evils mankind are ex- 


by the ſmiles. of Heaven, he makes a virtue of 


Pineſs to come, the mind will reap an ample harveſt 


poſed to, being furrounded by ſuch natural de- 
lights as fall to our lot in this rural ſcene, we 
may contemplate life, and by the compariſon of 
our condition to that of many millions born to a 
higher fortune, rejoice in the God of our ſalvation, 
He who has done ſuch great and mighty things; 
He who ſo loved the world, that he gave his only 
Son to die for us, can we ceaſe to r+j-ice in his 


love? 


F. You talk like a Chriſtian of a lively faith. 
I would rejoice from this cauſe alſo. Many who, 
like me, are ardent in temper, and active in diſ- 
poſition, I have obſerved have involved them- 
ſelves in ſo many more and deeper diſtreſſes than 
any which have befallen me. Upon the compariſon, 
therefore, as you obſerve, I now call myſelf happy. 
Is the queſtion, What did God intend with re- 
gard to me? I am a being of wonder, the work 
of an almighty hand. It was certainly intended 
that I ſhould be happy. Why am I not ſo? God. 
is good and merciful : it cannot be his fault, if I 
am unhappy. Have I done what he requires at. 
my hands, which I am capable of doing to- 
wards my own happineſs? No: then let me 
mend. Let me confeſs my ſinfulneſs, and ſeek. 
my happineſs in obedience to the great Author of 
my nature. What ſhall I now do to render my 
life not only ſupportable, but pleaſant ? Certain 
duties are required at my hands, under certain 
circumſtances. - As theſe ariſe, let me conſult 
the oracles of God, as contained in my New 
Teſtament. All circumſtances require patience 
and ſubmiſſion to the diſpenſations of Providence: 
Let me try, if by the force of reaſon and faith in 
the promiſes of God, I can make any change in. 
my diſpoſition, which ſeems now to be a bar to 


my happineſs. I can find happineſs only in my- 


mind; it is not to be found in fortune. If I am. 
driven to ſeek refuge in poverty ; it is but poverty 


I have to contend with. This is much more: 


eaſy to ſubdue than a troubled mind, or a mur- 
muring diſpoſition- againſt Providence. God is. 
the father of the poor? will he not be mine, if I 
am obedient? Still I will rejoice and cry, O 
my Father, and my God, to thy protection I commit 
myſelf in life and death! If “ man is born to. 
trouble as the ſparks fly upwards ;” if that is 
the law of the moral, as this of the natural. 
world, happineſs is a compound of bitter and 


ſweet, It is my duty to make the beſt of life I. 


can, and ſeek my happineſs as my reafon guides.. 
No 


(a) Pſalm xxxviu, 


1 
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No man, in his ſenſes can ſeek diſtreſs ; but nei- 
ther can he ſhrink from his duty for fear of it. 
The Saviour of the world, the giver of life, and 
the fountain of happineſs, being himſelf a man, 
was acquainted with grief. Conſidered as a nan, 
he alſo ſaw with the eye of exultation, the glory 
which was to be revealed to mortals; and he 
triumphed over the world and /in, death and the 
grave / 

D. To us mortals, temporal happineſs ſeems to 
be a term relative to the various conditions of 
men, all being equally empowered to triumph 
over death, which is the ſum of earthly glory. 

F. It is ſo: and the more this is done, the 
more do men reſemble angels: they become the 
greater favourites of Heaven; and the more con- 
[iiently they behave, the more they will be the 
darlings of the human race. — 

D. Do you really entertain ſo good an opi- 
nion of mankind? I was afraid that let one's 
conduct be ever ſo conſiſtent, we ought not to 
expect to find a proportionate regard from our 
fellow-creatures. 

F. I do not mean to build my happineſs on 
any ſuch expectation : but where piety and bene- 
volence are ſupported by good ſenſe and good humour, 
the comforts of reputation and ęſteem hardly ever 
fail. But we muſt neither caurt nor deſpiſe them, 
Charity is a combination of all virtues in life: 
it covers the multitude of fins to which we are 
by nature prone : and in death it triumphs, If 
you ſhould ſuffer in the cauſe of virtue, reflect 
that the only perfect man the earth ever beheld, 
died for the /ins of others: and he commands us 
to rejoice with exceeding great joy, in the proſ- 
pect of That complete happineſs which he has 
provided, where only cam lete happineſs can be 
found. 

D. It is natural for every one to rejoice in 
the proſpect of a future god; but where faith 
fails, the hope is fickly. | 

F. It depends on faith: and the greater the 
good, the greater ſhould be the jay: and if joy is 
preſent happineſs to us mortals; it follows, that 
we are happy in proportion as we truſt in the 
word of God, and obey his commandments. 

D. In this I perceive the goodneſs of the Al- 
mighty, and that religious hope is the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial pleaſure, and wnfailing feaſt of life. 
F. This is the trueſt happineſs mankind in 
their preſent ſtate can enjoy. The higheſt capa- 

3 


Pd 


city we are endowed with, is to ſerv#-our May, 
the right employment of that capacity muſt h 
our greateſt good. If knowing the will of Gy 
we conform to it, as rational beings, whoſe pio. 
per happineſs muſt” be of the rational kind, w 
are ſurely in the faireſt way to find what we fe 
Whether we conſider happineſs to conſiſt in oy 
Benevolence as ſocial creatures; in love or fried. 
ſhip, as reaſoning beings ; in faith, hope, or cu. 
rity, as accountable creatures; we ſhall ſtill 
that whatever leads moſt ſurely, to the happinel 
of an eternal fate, is our greateſt good. 

D. We may have ſo far a foretaſte of 
as we live the life of angels, who alway n. 
joice. 

F. He who is beſt able to carry his heaven ig 

his own breaſt, ſeems to be Jo far the happich 
man. 
D. So far, my father! Let a man's outwat 
condition be ever fo good, unleſs his hopes d 
heaven are liveh, I fee not how he can bt 
happy. 

F. The heaven of a wiſe man is not the pure 
diſe of a fool. True bope of true happineſs can be 
founded in nothing but religion. It is not in 
the nature of things, but that ſome mult (uſer 
more, or enjoy leſs of the good things of thi 
world, than others. My ſufferings, of which! 
have ventured to give you a detail, may prove u 
you that I am far from having been the hapyy 
man you imagined ; yet was I not the moſt mi- 
ſerable. I am the more humble from haviny 
ſuffered under, what is vulgarly called feu 
blows. We judge from. the events of things 
The Searcher of ſpirits alone can fathom the 
heart of man] Learn from my ſtory, hoy ali 
you may be miſtaken in your eſtimate of the ha- 
pineſs of others. | 

D. I believe that many are ſo ignorant of then 
ſelves, as to ſpeak peace where there is # p 
Others think of riches only as effential to hip 
pineſs. 

F. The high are as ſubject to be tempted, 2 
the leto; and, as their education is ſo much ſu 
perior, they feel a ſharper and mere laſting angvil 
of ſoul. No mortal.can ſee the human _ 
fo noble a creature is man, we 3 
fulneſs of his flrength ; and yet ſo frath "en 
is too much overwhelmed in tears, whe" = 
tempts to behold his weakneſs we talk of 5 
pineſs, as of ſomething belonging to our 7g 
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gate; but, as you obſerved, it is only relative to 
che different conditions of men, and the ſtate 
of their minds, where the happineſs is ſeated, 
O. If we would be happy, we muſt endeavour 
to im 
_—_ ſometimes make à deep impreſſion : in- 
deed, how could we repent of fins, if it were 


not for looking back ? 
. Some know more of their frailties, than of 


the native greatneſs that reſides in their hearts, 
which would appear were it called forth ! There 
is more good in them than the world is aware of. 
Whereas many are ſo ignorant of their own in- 


prove ourſelves in all Chriſtian graces. Paſt, firmities, as to become objects of compaſſion on this 


account. Think as highly of human nature as you 
can, you will often find it abuſed; but do it juſ- 
tice : never loſe ſight of its perfection: thinking 
well of others, contributes to our happineſs. 


CONVERSATION VII. 


Submiſſion to divine Providence under all ci rcumſtances eſſential to happineſs. The pleaſure of thinking 
of ſubmiſſim, a part of happineſs. The fooliſh complaints of mankind with reſpeet to their occupations, 
a cauſe of their unhappineſs. An immoderate love of eaſe, or freedom from labour, an enemy to happineſs. 


Ialeneſs the cauſe of miſery. Definition of happineſs, a compound of comfort, peace, and joy, reſulting 
from hope in a life to come. The ſad condition of virtuous tender parents, when their children become 


vicious. 


D. THE pleaſure of thinking of ſubmiſſion ! 
Can That be happineſs ? 

F. Whatever we apprehend to be acceptable 
to the great Father of mankind, who alone is 
the diſpenſer of all the good our nature is capa- 
ble of, muſt afford ſuch a preſent ſatisfaction to 
the mind, as deſerves as much the name of hap- 
pineſs, as any thing we can enjoy moſt agree- 
able to our nature. 

D. The conſciouſneſs of offending God, I 
am ſure is miſery ; and as happineſs is the contrary 
of miſery, my apprehenſions of what is pleaſing 
to God, I find, make up a large portion of my 
happineſs, | 
F. Can you look back with pleaſure on what 
is pat? Do you approve the preſent temper of 
Jour mind? Can you look forward with a firm 
and vigorous hope, yet ſay you are not happy ? 
If to de happy, is to be ſomething for which we 
ſand indebted to Heaven ; if it be a thing in 
which our reaſonable hopes overcome our fears ; 


our preſent pleaſures ſubdue our pains; in a word, 


1 
we have a complacency in our exiſtence, we 


Opht, in the comparative view of life, to think 
ourſelves happy. 


* 1 * ourſelves happy, as reaſonable 


creatures, or acting agreeable to our nature as 
ſuch, is this alone ſufficient f 

F. It is to be in a very eligible ſtate. 

D. But it requires good ſenſe, reſolution, and 
a good heart, to think ourſelves happy. 

F. Whatever be the degree of the underſtand- 
ing, we muſt entertain an opinion what happi- 
neſs means, or it is the happineſs of an ideot. 
With reſpe& to the heart, ſorrow and humili- 
ation for what is paſt, and reſolution with regard 
to the future, is actual amendment at the pre- 
ſent hour; or it bears only the name of reſolu- 
tion, and is the mere deluſion of a diſtempered 
mind. 

D. Such amendment muſt create ſelf-ſatisfac- 
tion, and by degrees become happineſs. If I may 
judge from your chearfulneſs, and appearance of 
piety and reſignation, and I can judge only from 
what I ſee, you are now a happy man. Yet if 
you think you are not ; you are not. 

F. Moſt certainly: happineſs is in the mind; 
and what is there really in the world, “ but 
God, and a man's own foul ?” But we are apt to 


deſcend into the little concerns we call opinzon, 


which gives a pleaſing or diſpleaſing colour to 
every thing. If we perſuade ourſelves that our 
Rr actions 
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actions are ſuch as are grateful to God, we bid 
fair to find all the other ingredients which enter 


into the compoſition of happineſs. ** Attend to 


God and his righteouſneſs, and all theſe things 
ſhall be added unto you.” But your partiality 
for me, warps your judgment to the flattering 
ſide; and flattery is deceitful. If you ſeek free- 
dom from pain, ſeek freedom from /in: and for- 
get not that one of the greateſt misfortunes 
among men, is not being able to bear misfor- 
tunes and we may add, that one of the greateſt 
goods he is capable of here, is to know how to 
make the evi accidents of life adminiſter to good. 
In ſome ſhape or other, evil will happen; trouble is 
the lot of every one who comes into the world, 
and every one muſt learn. 25 = 

D. I am ſenſible that if all things ſucceeded 

to my wiſhes, I could no more exerciſe the grace 
of reſignation, than forgive my enemies if I had 
none: nor is it leſs obvious, that let man be 
ever ſo fooliſh, God is wiſe and merciful, and 
will make good his promiſe. This ſeems to 
make up the ſum of the happineſs you teach me 
to expect, 

F. Upon this you may build as upon a rock, 
which I hope the gates of hell will not be able 
to overturn, Be contented; ſo far you will be 
happy. Frugality ſecures to you the bread you 
eat. Health invigorates your body ; the love of 
induſtry inclines you to virtue; and theſe ſhould 
render your humble dwelling, joyful! I am paſt 
the days of much joy: I feel ſome decays of 
nature brought on by time, not without a con- 
ſciouſneſs of exceſs, though I have been reputed 
temperate : I have no difeaſe created by „eth. I 
yet reliſh labour; and, in humble gratitude to 
my Maker, hope for happineſs in the life to 
come ! Should I not confider this as an ample 
mare of good, efpecially when J reflect on all 
the evil I have done, and the miſery which many 
better than myſelf ſuffer. If we bring things 
home to our boſoms, and examine what is paſſing 
there, we ſhall not complain of Providence, in 
regard to wealth, How fmall a portion of man- 
kind can be rich]! — And how few employ their 
plenty for the honovr or profit of human nature, 
as they thould do! When I examine my own 
heart, and diſcover in it fo many dark ſhades 
and ſpots, I conclude there would be many 
more, if I had poſſeſſed great abundance. Con- 

. vinced as I am, that virtue is the ſovereign good, 
without which there can be no happineſs, let us 


5 


keep her conſtantly before our eyes, and truſt ot 


the reſt. | HS} 

D. Your diſcourſe pleaſes me much: but the 
world will ſay, you do not talk like a man of g. 
world, but a philoſopher. | 

F. Man of the world ! I would gladly think, 
and talt, and act like a Chriſtian. We muſt al 
talk like lovers of wi/dom, or lovers of folly, in 
other words, like philgſophers, or fools. Do you 
believe that a quiet and contented mind is the chief 
good of mortals ? 

D. You have reaſoned me into a perſuaſion, 
that there can be no greater good on earth than 
a quiet mind ; except health with a quiet mind. 

F. If this be as great a good as man is caps. 
ble of in this world; if to maintain an unin- 
terrupted tranquility of ſpirit be the crown and 
glory of wiſdom, what higher notion can you 
form of happineſs ? 177 

D. I believe that thoſe who have large por. 
tions of worldly goods, are apt to hanker after 
them even when they die! 

F. Whereas you and I, inſtead of being tom 
unwillingly from this earth, may throw it af, 
as we part with our garments when we re- 
tire to reſt, Is not this to enjoy a ſuperiority in 
the laſt ſcene of life, and go off with more ꝓ- 
plauſe, than if we had acted a higher part? 
Worldly goods are flattering ; they often deceive 
mankind. | 
D. Notwithſtanding all the evils which har 
attended your life, you are a favourite of He 
ven! You have learnt to value your own advat- 
tages! I hope I ſhali learn to value mine! 

F. So far I am bound, in juſtice to Pro. 
dence, to acknowledge my preſent good fartuie 
When I look back, I am affiifed ! when [ look 
forward, I hope for good; and in That hope 1 am 
comforted ! When I hear numbers of prope 
complain, that their reſpective occupations, it 
bours, or employments, are the worſt, or the ku 
happy to them they can imagine, I ſhould BY 

to think, that a occupations are pe, 
miſery to mankind, if I did not know, in gener? 
the direct contrary to be true: idleneſi is one 
the greate/t miſeries Some indeed have 5. 
parts but ill caſt; but habit and __ 
make up the defect. The misfortune 1, 1 
many ſeek for happinefs in things ou of t 1 
power; apprehending, that thoſe which are 
their power, are inſufficient. This b 
far, they treat every thing wich diſdain, 1 
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is eaſy to be come at, proving the ſickneſs of the 
ſoul; for one of the beſt properties of any thing, 
is that we can come at it eaſily. 


D. It ſeems to be impoſſible for any perſon 


of ſuch a turn, to be happy. IE 

F. And yet, ſtrange as it may ſeem to you, 
this crime of overlooking advantages, enters into 
the compoſition of almoſt every child of Adam / 
This is the cruel ſomething unpoſſeſſed, which is ſo 
apt to leaven and ſour all our enjoyments ! The 
thinking part of mankind diſcern this truth, and 
lament their folly when they fall into it. 

D. As well they may! If ſo much miſery 
ariſes from a falſe opinion, a true one only can 
reſtore us to health of mind. We may wonder 
that the good which is in the world, is ſo much 
overlooked, when ſo much evil, which is often- 
times unavoidable, prevails in it, 

F. However wonderful this may be; it is 
true: and this ſeems to be the grand fault of 
mankind in their purſuit of happineſs. The 


pooreſt have many advantages, which the kindneſs 


of Providence preſents them ; but if they do not 
conſider them as advantages, in the eſtimate of 
their lives, they ceaſe to be ſuch : they are 4% 
and with them they loſe their gratitude to Hea- 
ven, the exerciſe of which alone, is happineſs. 
Thus ingratitude uniting with ignorance, inſtead 
of finding happineſs, they ſtumble upon miſery. 

D. To hear ſo- many complaints, at the ſame 
time that I ſee how unwearied Heaven is in acts 
of mercy, convinces me of the truth of what you 
ſay, But mankind ſtill go on, ſeemingly per- 
plexcd in their notions of happineſs, Aſk them 
what it is, and they give very different accounts, 
though they mean the ſame thing. 

F, When they know their meaning : but 
every one mult anſwer for himſelf, In the ge- 
neral view, they mean, a combination of cir- 
cumſtances ſuited to their inclinations :” now you 
may eaſily comprehend, how ſeldom every thing 
will combine and ſuit with the inclinations of an 
individual: conſidering the capriciouſneſs of the 
heart of man, how difficult it muſt be to eſta- 
dliſh happineſs on this foundation! 

A meeting together of circumſtances ſuited 
to our inclinations : this is a flattering account 
of happineſs, as it ſuppoſes a great number of 
enjoyments : but the greater the number, and 


tae greater the variety in different perſons, the 


greater muſt the difficulty be, | 
F. Well obſerved ; reaſon only can eſtabliſh a 


ſtandard. If ime/ination comprehends every thing 
the imagination may ſuggeſt, happineſs muſt re- 


quire many enjoyments ! But to reaſon from ex- 
perience, many enjoyments cannot be had, without 
many diſappuintments : I am, therefore, not ſa- 
tisſied with this account. If I firſt ſuppoſe all 


my inclinations ſo exceedingly pure, as to con- 
ſtitute virtue: then it is virtue chiefly which 


makes me happy : and I believe, ary, we muſt 
return to aur dear virtue, and court her ſmiles, 
to give us 71ght inclinations, whether all of them, 


being right, be gratified or not. In order to ac- 


quire a reliſh of that portion of ſatisfatzon, to 


which the name of happineſs, in ſome meaſure 


belongs, we muſt diſcharge our anxiety about 
worldly matters — T he world is in perpetual mo- 


tion: we cannot fix it. Anxiety is but another 


name for pain; and common ſenſe forbids us to 
think, that while we are in pain, we can, at the 
ſame time, be happy ; ſo that we ſhall till return 


to the point where we ſet off. That health and 


contentment are the chief ingredients in the ſweet 


. cup we long for, will ever be found true, and a 


contented mind muſt be a virtuous one. 

D. The tempers, habits, and affefioms of man- 
kind being as changeable as any thing in the 
world, we cannot depend on them for our hap- 
pineſs ; granting, that the more circumſtances 
combine to render, us happy, the better ſatisfied 
we ought to be. 

F. The tempers, habits, and affections of 


others, make up what we call the world. If our 


paſſions are harſh and auſtere, they will inter- 
rupt our happineſs : they will hardly give our 
humanity fair play. You may be u¹ to a de- 
gree which will entitle you to reverence ; but 
not good, as the ſcriptures mention, ſo that men 
would even dare to die for you! On the other 
fide, if the affections are tender beyond due mea- 


ſure, they will cut out ſo much work to regulate | 


them, as will leave you but little time to be 
happy in. If you take impreſſions too quick 
and ſtrong, or depend much on other people, 
your heart will be often wounded. Virtue in 
diſtreſs afflicts us: folly, zgnorance, caprice, and 
vicious ſelf-love in others, perpetually thwart our 
beſt deſigns. We cannot regulate theſe things : 
they will be the ſubject of our thoughts; and 
ſo far become a part of our miſery. | 


D. But ſtill we muſt owe a great part of our 


happineſs to the virtues of others, 
F. True: and for the ſame reaſon we muſt 
3 4 be 


* 


errors and crimes. 

D, This ſeems to be the unavoidable ſtate of 
human life. * 1 5 

F. Then we muſt ſeek for happineſs in our 
ſtrength and reſolution. To humble your heart, 
and ſhew you the faint colour of my own, I 
will propoſe a queſtion. Suppoſe, in addition 
to the paſt ſufferings of my life, you, my much- 
loved daughter, now that your days of mourning 
for me are coming on, that you, I ſay, ſhould 
turn out a bad girl / Do you think I could 
be happy in ſpite of ſuch an event! Do not 
look ſorrowful: I only propoſe a manly queſ- 
tion. | 

D. Alas, my father! I believe your love for 
me is ſuch, that were I wicked, you would be 
wretched beyond deſcription, for a while; but 
you would find reaſons for ſubmitting to the ſe- 
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be ſubjeR to be rendered miſerable through their verity of your condition. You would ee 1 


this caſe, ſubmit to Heaven, and not become 
wicked, becauſe of my guilt, and ſhew an g. 


tinate reſſtance to what is entirely out of yy, 


power. 

F. As a faithful ſervant to God, T ſhowy 
weep over the grave of your virtues; but 
I had done it, I ought, with the Royal Plalnig 
upon the death of his ſon, to waſh my hand 
and face, and fit down to meat, thankful to Go 
for giving me reſignation. | 


. 


B. You ought to do ſo; but I'am afrail ti 


would not be ſo eaſily accompliſhed. You wou 


ſtill be thinking of my future fate ! | 

F. O my child, torture not my ſoul with ſuch 
a reflection ! Rather ſuppoſe that your ſing 
would plunge a dagger into my heart. May you 


live no longer than you devote your life to 
God ! | 


CONVERSATION VII. 


Happineſs, as dependent on the conduct of thoſe we are nearly related 16. Social intercourſe eſſential ts 
happineſs. Happineſs moſt eaſily found in the married flate. General rules for happineſs. Dutifulnjs 
in children, the great inſtrument of happineſs to parents and children. The natural deſire of happineſi 
Happineſs more dependent on common ſenſe, than on a ſuperiority of underſtanding. 


F. FUTURE flate ! — Eternity ! — Theſe 

are tremendous objects, my child]! How 
_ happineſs, with reſpect to this world, dwindles at 
the thought of them! The mind finds a reſt- 
ing-place, only in hope ; the hope of That bliſs, 
of which the earth can furniſh no copy. In 
regard to the preſent life, ſhould we act con- 
ſiſtently with our own principles, were we 
to depend on man for our happineſs? We are 
not to put our tr in any child of man; nor 
are we accountable beyond a juſt meaſure of ſor- 
row for the tranſgreſſions of others. Let us 


not make an offering to love, falſely under- 
ſtood, and neglect our true intereft, in diſcharg- 
ing our duty to the great Author of our na- 
ture | e 5 

D. I perceive that happineſs, I mean ſo much 
of it as we can acquire, ſhould depend leſs on 


the conduct of other people, than I had ima- 
gined, agrecable to what you have often told 
me: but till there are many circumſtances in 
life, in which it is hardly poſſible to enjoy a 
conſiderable degree of ſatisfaction, but as others, 
to whom we ſtand in a near relation, behave 
themſelves with propriety. 

F. There is much truth in your remark: We 
ſee many of the beſt minds wounded deeply by 
unkindneſs or ingratitude with regard to the ap- 
pointments of nature: We may further obſerve 
how the happineſs of the rational creation depends 
on acting reaſonably, where the appetites ot the 
affections are molt deeply concerned, as well © 
in all other inſtances. F 

D. The temporal happineſs of a ſocial cret- 
ture muſt depend on ſociety. ; : 

F. So it ſeems, indeed: ſtill reſerving * 
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ſelves 2 generous independeney. The Almighty 
created male and female : no ſociety is ſo pleaſing, 
or ſo laſting, as That in which both ſexes are 


concerned. | 
D. In general, you think marriage eſſential to 


ineſs. 

* fas not ſay, that no other ſtate is capable 
of producing any conſiderable degree of happi- 
neſs ; this depends on circumſtances : but when 
obſerve what is paſſing in the world, and the 
"fluence of the ſexes on each other, I incline 
to the opinion, that in general, marriage is ne- 
eſſary to happineſs ; I mean the marriage which 
is founded in reaſon and mutual affection, ſup- 
ported by a common love of virtue, and a like- 
neſs of tempers. As a rational creature with 

rong affections; as an animal having appetites, 
man muſt have the proper object of ſuch affec- 
tion : and where is this to be found but in mar- 
riage? The appetites and affettions muſt be un- 
der control : yet I ſee not, in the general view of 
life, how the mind of man can find reſt, unleſs 

he has the object ſuited to ſuch afections and ap- 
petites, He who ſubmits to no reſtraint, becomes 

a brute : he plunges himſelf and others into mi- 

ſeries without name, and without end: he acts 

deſtructively of civil life, and lays waſte all that 

6 beautiful in the moral world ! How is it poſſi- 

dle he ſhould at the ſame time be happy? 

D. But ſome are elegant in their vices. 

F. Elegant! curſe on their elegancy. They 
may affect to be elegant in their religion too; 
but they cannot poſſibly accommodate a religion 
to irregular paſſions and defires, and at the ſame 
ume ſatisfy their own ſouls that all is at peace. 
tis impoſſible for man to be happy without the 
concurrence of his reaſon and conſcience. 

D. Being made ſocial, you think he muſt have 
«mite, rational like himſelf. 

F. Whence is it that a great part of mankind 
one wretched from a certain diſſatisfaction, 
" which they cannot account? The wiſe man 
* * he that hath no wife goeth about mourn- 
Win ſmile, as if you meant to ſay ſome 
* 3 haue cauſe to mourn. Both ſexes 
fre 2 e their reaſon, or find themſelves 
Fa telt. If the man or woman is ſtupid 
13 of what the great Creator intends, 
vole 5 to themſelves, or knowing his will 
againſt it; can the event be ha ? 

PPY 


0 7 . . 
tv, © are ſo paired in ignorance, as to go 
ver, well. 


F. Still they are paired: but ignorance, which 
degenerates into vice, or vice which puts out the 
light of conſcience, can never produce happineſs in 
the married, or in any other ſtate. Of this 1 will 
tell you more of my mind when the proper time 
comes. In all ſtates, obſerve theſe rules. 

1. Truſt in others, ſo far as prudence and 
religion permit. 

2. Be moderate in the exerciſe of your paſ- 
ſions; humble in your enjoyments ; and reſigned 
to the events of life, —- 

3. Obſerve that theſe virtues are as neceſſary 
to your happineſs, as to your religion, and have a 
wonderful relation to each other, 

4. As you are a Chri/tian, glory in that name. 
Think of it often: conſider what it is, and 
whoſe diſciple you are, Thus will your obedience 
point out the true path to happrneſs. 

5. Whatever evils befal you, ſtrive to preſerve 
an equal mind. 

6. Remember that religion is as manly and re- 
ſolute as ſhe is gentle and tender. 

7. Strive to keep your heart free from all en- 
gagements hurtful to your love of God. 

8. Study the prayer of our Lord, and lead not 
yourſelf into danger. 

9. Cheriſh no tenderneſs your reaſon con- 
demns. 9 

10. Indulge no peeviſh or petulant humour 
which perchance you may find in your diſpoſition. 

11. Endeavour to find a gratification in all 
things innocent. 

12, Conſider every offence as an enemy to the 
happineſs you ſeek. | 

13. Lafſl, but not leaſt, think, if according to 
your own acknowledgment, you might try mw 
ſorely, think of the unhappineſs of parents, 
through the ſucceſſion of generations, when their 
children rebel againſt the laws of the Moſt High, 
and, as it were, tear out the entrails of the mother 


at whoſe breaſt they hang Do you underſtand 


me, Mary ? 


D. Indeed, my father, I feel the force of all 


theſe good rules; and not leſs the afflictions of 


virtuous parents. I ſee the ſtrength of the com- 
mandment to honour father and mother, that my 
days may be long and happy ; and how neceflary 
this is to the happineſs of life, to parents, as well 
as children. 

F. What pangs muſt thoſe ſuffer to whom it 
happens to have worthleſs or undutiful children ! 
But ſo it ever was, and ever will be! Think 

* of 
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of what is moſt worthy of you as a ſubject, and 
a. daughter, and, in good time, as a wife or mo- 
ther, All theſe relations are diſtinguiſhed in the 
Chriſtian, Worldly applauſe, honours, riches, 
and a long liſt of ſuch articles, which chiefly 
relate to the opinion of other people, however 
pleaſing they may be, according to the pride and 


fancy of the poſſeſſor, they never did, nor ever 


can conſtitute more than a ſmall part of human 
happineſs ; nor doth it ſeem that ever any mor- 
tal was completely happy. We often talk, as if 
we imagined life to be capable of complete happi- 
neſs ; but we feel the contrary yet, ſuch is the 
deſire of happineſs, there is comfort, if not joy in 
talking of it. Make comfort the prop and ſtay of 
your virtue; cheriſh ſweet comfort even in adver- 
ſity ; and whilſt theſe virtues mutually act on 
each other, they will make you ſo far happy. 
This will anſwer the glorious end in view | By 
this means, you will keep pace with the gracious 
deſigns of the God of nature, who would not 
that any mortal ſhould be unhappy, much leſs 
that he ſhould periſh. You may clearly diſcern, 
that from the moment you expect more happineſs 
than 1s attainable, or purſue any joy upon other 
principle than that of virtue, you lay the foun- 


dation of your miſery : for you muſt be diſap- 


pointed; and diſappointment is miſery, 

D. Common-ſenſe, good inclinations, and good 
Judgment, in diſcerning what we fhould be pleaſed 
with; the diſtinctions of good and evil, and the 
meaſure and degree of our affef:ons towards the 
things of this world, I find muſt be taken into 
the account of our happineſs. 

F. Moſt certainly: to chuſe what is good, and 
reject what is evil, is as neceſſary to happineſs as 
air to life. This is not to be done without the 
exerciſe of reaſon, and the aſſiſtance of common- 


ſenſe, and a good heart: — but do this, and na- 


ture will furniſh a vaſt field for delight. 

D. I believe it is more eaſily done by com- 
mon-ſenſe, than by any other ſenſe. 

F. Great ſtrength of underſtanding is not com- 
mon; and therefore not neceſſary to happineſs : 
but weakneſs of head is oftentimes but another 
name for fooliſhneſs of heart, and operates hurt- 


fully to happineſs, How often have I ſcen pe, 


ple laugh, when I thought they ſhould bn 
wept ; and others make themſelves wretched, ſi. 
fering torture for That which, to me, was a ſk 
ject of laughter: yet, in regard to the ſtate of iq 
offender's mind, in both caſes, it was a my. 
ful object! How many things are we bound y 
ſubmit to with patience / How many are they 
which we can neither prevent, nor remedy jy 
any care or ſolicitude! And yet, our happin, 
as vulgarly underſtood, depends on ſuch event, 

D. Would you have me ſuppoſe that fey x; 
wiſe enough to be happy? 

F. Wiſe enough ! I have told you that an 


mon-ſenſe and virtue are the beſt means to py 


cure happineſs. I am ſure that the bulk of nu. 
kind are fooliſh enough to be miſerable, You ny 

have heard it ſaid of ſome people, They c 
too wiſe to be happy.” It is meant mt u a 


enough; being too wiſe and inquiſitive, Kun 
ledge, not rightly applied, may perplex the mind 
and drive it into madneſs ; but wiſdom never ie 
prived any one of his ſenſes. You may ealij 
obſerve, that to mourn and perplex ourſelves fa 
mourning and torment's-ſake, is being miſers 
by choice. Reaſon will ſupport and direct you 
if you w/e it: it is given by the hand of Gd 
for that purpoſe? What is the happineſs of tis 
life, but rational joy ?— To rejoice even in off 
tion, when it leads to a more exceeding and et. 
nal weight of glory; is it not temporal baff. 
neſs? It is religion only which can ſecure 
us That eternal weight of glory. Conlider u 
dom, virtue, and happineſs as ſiſters, whol: l 
for each other is fo ſincere, they cannot ha 
a ſeparation. In the ſame degree that yur 
ceive wiſdom and virtue as your guelts, and i 
and honour them as your friends, they will & 
vide your heart with happineſs, They 2 
true to you, though all the world beſides ſo 

fail you. With them you may march in bu 
through the mazes of this tranſient world, 
partake of that happineſs which the Author 

our being hath prepared for us, each in 1 propel 
kind, here and hereafter “ 


CONVERSATION 


infidelity. 


on your diſcourſe, you have forgotten 

how far you have walked, 
F. I am tired ! Let us fit down under this 
ancient oak, — Theſe venerable branches afford us 
a happy ſhelter from the ſun !-— This is our pre- 
{ent happineſs ! More than once have I been re- 
lieved under this tree / Here have I given reſt 
tomy limbs; here bound up my ſcattered thoughts 
$leþ is the death of each day's life; and waking, 
an image of reſurrection. The nouriſhment we 
receive in ſleep, prepares us to renew the feaſt of 
life; and that, which is a mimic of death, for 
ought we know at the hour of reſt, may calmly 
lead from earth to heaven! O happineſs, the hfe 
ef life! the ſpirit of our being ! our glory as in- 
telligent beings ! the end of our toils, and the ſum- 
mit of our wiſhes ! How often have IT ſeen thee 


as u vapour, or the breath of man expiring in ex- 
eme old age — Oft have I longed to tell my 
mind to many a young man; and check the ca- 
reer of women alſo, when I have ſeen them miſ- 
take their road, and in ſearch of happineſs, plunge 
into nuſery / We have had much ſerious talk 
on a ſubject, which ſo deeply engages the thoughts 
of 52h and low, rich and poor : but methinks we 
ſhall find where our happineſs dwells, more eaſily 
by what we now feel, than by any thing that 
can be ſaid upon it, Whether we laugh at our 


With candour / And while we ponder in our 
hearts, the evils with which life is beſet, re- 
member the compaſſion which is due to the heart 
of man, in our own perſons, as well as in thoſe 
of others, 

D. Is there any reaſon to fear any one will 


I ſtand in need of admonition with reſpect to 
lie love of themſelves ? 
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D. MY dear father, you have been ſo intent 


purſued with all the eagerneſs of youth, and fly off 


own follies, or other people's, let us ſtill judge 


1 


IX. 


Refleftions on the happineſs ariſing from contentment and rural ſimplicity. Diſcourſe under an ancient oak 
on the vanity of juch purſuits as torment mankind. Folly of pride. Danger of riches, as apt to produce 


F. Few make a true judgment of themſelves. 
People of good hearts, have not always ſtrong 
ſenſe, but grow unhappy from not conſidering 
what human nature is. The ways of God to 
men, are full of pity and /ong-ſuffering : we are 
commanded to imitate Him: and aſſured that our 
imitation ſhall be our happineſs. Let us cultivate 
a ſelt-complacency. 

D. This ſeems to be the ſub/ance of the en- 
quiry after happineſs. 

F. In whatever form we repreſent it, the beſt 
reaſoning the wiſe and learned ever taught, muſt 
be drawn from an improvement of the beſt qua- 
lities in our nature, and an imitation of the 
perfections of the Almighty.—But what is hap- 
pineſs to us in this preſent hour? We are free 


from the care of riches; the delays and cheats of 
law ; the pangs of ill-timed or deſpiſed love; the 


tortures of ambition; the ſtorms that tear up the 
ſands of the deep ſea ! Theſe can hardly hurt us 
on this ſpot |! The ftream that rolls o'er the 
ſmall pebbles of this tranſparent brook, will give 
us comfort, when the ſwelling tide, that brings 
the produce of the eaſtern and weſtern Indies, 
concerns us only as we wiſh wel] to trade, or 
partake of the advantages furniſhed to our coun- 
try. The birds which whiſtle through theſe 
ſhady ſprays, may lull our ſenſes to repoſe, and 
give our ſlumbers peace; ſuch peace, my child, 
as few enjoy, of thoſe who live in higheſt af- 
fluence! If I am not deceived, even the great, 
to whom is aſſigned the taſk of government, learn 
beſt what life doth ſignify, when they fit down 
and meditate on their goed deſigns, not forgetting 
their own being, and their end. If, by ſome ac- 
cident, Heaven, in mercy to their ſufferings, al- 
lows them an opportunity of entering into the re- 
ceſſes of their own boſoms, then are they put in 
the faireft path to happineſs. 1 
/ ; £ A i D. Are 


II . 


D. Are the higheſt offices generally filled by 
the moſt virtuous men ? | | 

F. The moſt virtuous men! This I will 
venture to ſay, they who are appointed for the 
grand drudgery of diſpenſing government, having 
by far the moſt difficult taſt to perform, are the 
moſt to be pitied; and the more wirtuous, the 
more reſpectable. They are more tried, as in 
the fire, than men who act a lower part, and 
ſeldom are ſo happy : Yet are they often envied 
and diſtreſſed by the ambitious, Often have I 
wondered how it happens that thoſe, whom God 
bath bleſſed with profuſion of good things, who 
may diſpenſe his bounties like emiſfaries from the 
throne of mercy, are yet deſirous of this drudgery ; 
and fond of involving themſelves in the moſt 
buſy ſcenes, and dangerous cares 

D. Is the weakneſs of mankind in their pur- 
ſuits of happineſs ſo great? 

F. Even ſo. If to be truly good and wiſe, is 
to be. happy, it ſeems more eaſy for thoſe to ac- 

quire true wiſdom and goodneſs, who are pro- 
vided with only the neceſſaries and comforts of life, 
their paſſions being tamed by fortune, than for 
ſuch as are inflamed by wealth and power ! 

D. If one might, without danger, enjoy ſome 
of the good things, which the *{quire's daughter 
calls the elegancies of life; methinks they would 
contribute their ſhare towards obtaining happi- 
neſs. 

F. Elegancies of life, Mary] Still harping on 
ſome diſtant worldly good ! What have we to do 
with ell gance? This is a child of fancy! the 
mere tinſel trappings of a garment! I apprehend 
you rather mean, things uſeful, which are moſt 
eaſily preſerved in a cleanly /tate. 

D. I do not mean fine or expenſive things. 

F. Cleanlineſs depends on induſtry. Let no- 
thing of fancy enchant you, or corrupt the purity 
of your mind, leſt you neglect the more ſubſtantial 

merit of things / ful. Artificial wants keep pace 
with the inventions of every ingenious artiſt. 'T here 
is no end to our longings nor expences; and 
therefore but little happineſs to be found in ſuch 
gratifications. Under a notion of pleaſing the 
fancy with elegance, however innocent in the 
degree, where the fortune allows of the expence, 
this paſſion has been the cauſe of much vice and 
Helly; and inſtead of happineſs often occaſioned 
miſery. There is no end, I ſay, to the indul- 
gence of imaginary wants; but to one it makes 
" bappy, it diſtreſſes many. No, Mary : let you 
5 


pain, no falſe ſhame or capricious fancy will add 


of eternal life, „He that humbleth himſelf fal 


and I rather wiſh to remain ignorant of 20 
arts and refinements : being free from the deſire 
which ſprout up in the hearts of the opulent, 
our vanity will not intoxicate us: we ſhall not he 


flattered by it, nor learn to deceive others, Hy. 


ing no power to give or take away, we are the 
leſs ſubject to reproach, and the unhappineſs which 
attends it. If we are invaded by poverty o 


ſharpneſs to the ſting, or drive us to deſpuir/ 
Happy when we follow the plain track of nay, 
and are ſatisfied with her ſimple fare, waiting 
with patience the appointed hour, when all Fi 
ſtinctions ceaſe ! What is the pride of man? 
Let it but ſee itſelf in its own mirrour, and i; 
will ſtand aghaſt, or fall with ſuppliant knee — 
He that in ſtubbornneſs of heart, is exalted in hi; 
ſelf-ſufficiency, is the farther removed from 74 
happineſs. And as to religion, think, O ny 
daughter, what may one day be the anguiſh of 
That ſoul, which hath ns tru/t in Gd NV 
confidence in the blood of Chri/? No con- | 
ſciouſneſs of having made his law a rule of lik! 
— No firm perſuaſion that he ever made a lar. 
perchance, 79 belief that he was commillioned by 
the ſovereign Lord of all, to viſit and redeen 
mankind ! 

D. What hopes of happineſs, indeed, can (uct 
a perſon entertain? If we appeal to the wor 


be exalted.” But do you think there is realy 
any ſuch character among men, fo far eſtrangel 
from the expectancy of happineſs after dial & 
you deſcribe ? 

F. Have you forgotten the ſtory I once toil 
you of an infdel? And how many depend a 
the abſence of thought for the quiet they en 
You judge, as knowing not what 15 paſſing u. 
the world: and you are happy in your ig,t 
We ruft:cs ſometimes think ourſelves unhappy tl 
we partake not of the ſplendid glory of I 
world; not conſidering how many aw” 
naturally of good minds, by the means of wor , 
pomp, are plunged into an abyſs of milery 7 
Happy might they have been, in the "a | 
ſome lonely village, ſupplied with the bare C ; 
forts of life! There might they bare Pe o 
their days, like us, in harmleſs eaſe and * 
—As to myſelf, Mary, my proſpe& * 
bounded to a fhort view z not that [ feel 5 
is congealed, or wants a kindly warmth 3 c nf 
my heart is ſtoney ; yet, by Nature courle, 1 


LU * Þ 


day is nearly ſpent ; my fn is ſetting my body driven on a rock, ſav? all you can: nder deſpair ] 
muſt, ere it be long, deſcend to meet its kindred Be not miſerable in both worlds | | 
aul: AN angel's arm cannot fave it from the D. I will renounce this world, rather than 
orave | neither can it be confined there, were le- forfeit the hope of happineſs in the next. | 
dions of angels to attempt the taſk!” In the F. Rather groan under the rigours of adver- 
mean time, my hopes in heaven's joys flouriſh, as Fity, than load your heart with guilt. If, inſtead 
if age brought on a ſecond ſpring, and ſmiling of this venerable oak, you could fit under a royal 
youth, towering above this earthly tenement, canopy, with a grain of innocence the leſs, would 
gave notice of the appr oaching ſlate of immortality! not the oak be the more eligible furniture? 
Vu probably will yet have many more days : —- Look up to him who fits enthroned above! 
but what is the difference between twenty and three- Him, in whoſe fight all earthly glory is as that 
ſerre years ? Tt is but as yeſterday I was a boy at Hhilloct of the ant Nor ſhould you ſuppoſe that 
ſchool | Mat is man, that thou, great Author of Providence is niggardly in diſpenſing happineſs, 
life, beſt ſuch reſpect unto him ! O Father ſupreme, becauſe you are ſhort-ſighted, and know not 
in whom all happineſs is centered ! whether my what to-morrow will bring forth In all for- 
daughter ſhall live few years or many, grant them tunes think on the admonition delivered by the 


t1 be happy ! Let her live in thy peace here, and Son of God, and promote the happrneſs of others. 


reign in thy glory hereafter ! „ Be merciful, as your Father in heaven is mer- 
D. I thank you, my dear father, and ſay amen, ciful!” Sweet mercy, is the nobleſt badge that 
with all my ſpirit | ! rich or poor can wear — That you will ſtand in 


F. When I am gone, Mary, you will think need of all the mercy you can ſhew, muſt be as 
of the leſſons I have given you] Be your fortune true, as that we all are ſinners! Let your hap- 
calm and eaſy, or perplexed and difficult, make pineſ be built on this rock, and the gates of hell 
lure of ſomething! Though your veſſel] were {hall not prevail againſt it 


CONVERSATION M. 


The contempt of wealth exemplified in the character of the Roman general Fabricius. The impreſſions he 
recetved of true glory in contentment and moderation of deſires, when the ſplendour of life was ſet before 
tim. Different opinions and impreſſions of greatneſs from thoſe we ſee in modern times. Duty of 


attention to our temporal good. Our finſt concern our eternal welfare. The duties of the Chriſtian 
re:gion, the only ſolid rock en which we can build our happineſs. | 


D. YES : I think you have fixed my opinion l calib is now become almoſt another name for 
. with regard to happineſs. I am ſatisfied the world. The world /— alas, this is often 
% oy of condition to great afluence, treacherous, and at enmity with God. To covet 
A d ; ave the effect to turn the current of my wealth, or be anxious about it, works on the 
Ag ts, and inſtead of loving God, I might ſoul like witchcraft. Bring your deſires down to 
d enamoured of the world, your fortune. This is an eaſter, and a much ſafer 
a u are ſatisfied, that it is not wealth for taſk, than to raiſe our fortunes to our deſires. 

che ſoul ſo naturally longs z it is happineſs. D. The deſires of mankind increaſe with 


13323 is a means of happineſs, it is a their acquiſitions: and I ſuppoſe it is for this 
«Ca After it, with as much attention as reaſon ſo few are ſatisfied. 


* with other duties, and no more. In F. A wiſe man, who is not in want of the 
Vo 11 Pappineſs, we muſt avoid miſery. neceſſaries of life, and who reſtrains his deſires 
* 8 wichin 
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within the bounds of reafon, is a rich man. 
Whatever reaſon ſome may juſtly have to ſeek 
for riches as the means of living happily, I am 
ſure none are ſo por as the covetous and ambi- 
tions. | KG, 

D. The greateſt pleaſure wealth can afford, is 
That of doing good. 

F. But doing good with reſpect to ourſelves, 
does not conſiſt merely in diſtributing to the ne- 
ceſſities of others. You have been often told, 
that.you may give your body to be burnt, and 
not be charitable, When we are wealthy, we 
are bound to diſtribute, as the ſtewards of Pro- 
vidence. In the diſtribution of the bounties of 
Heaven, we often ſee one has the riches, another 
the contentment; which, think you, is the moſt 
happy? When I ſee private perſons very wealthy, 
I rejcice ; eſpecially if they uſe their riches as 
Chriſtians ought to uſe them. In different ages, 


the world has entertained different notions of 


life and manners. Fabricius, an honeſt, brave 
man among the ancient Romans, was a great ge- 
neral ; and though very fortunate in war, he re- 
mained very poor: he conquered for the late, 
not for himſelf. Pyrrhus the king of Epirus 
offered him a large ſum, requeſting nothing in 
return, but what appeared to be honourable to 
Fabricius. Pyrrhus obſerved, that no expence 
could be more honourable to a prince, than that 
of relieving great men, who through poverty 
cannot lead a life worthy of their virtues.” 

D. What did Fabricius ſay to ſo fair a propo- 
ſition ? 

F. He ſaid, We are all in a ſtate of afluence 


in Rome, as long as the republic is ſo; for we 


conſider her treaſures as our own.” 

D. This was bravely ſaid, as a good ſubject ; 
but I never heard that they who profeſs the higheſt 
ſenſe of liberty, are in this way of thinking. 

F. We are not inclined to graſp at public 
good, where private intereft can be promoted; but 
rather enrich ourſelves at the expence of the 
ſtate. I do not pretend to ſay there is no ſuch 
man amongſt us as Fabricius, who ſought for 
happineſs in freedom, labour, and even in po- 
verty : allowing for difference in education, we 
may ſuppoſe there are many as brave as him; 
for we-ſee men devote their lives to the ſervice of 
their country and mankind. The Romans, in 
thoſe virtuous days, had the ſtrongeſt impreſſions 
of love for their country, and a contempt of 
every thing that interfered with it. Fabricius, 


on this occaſion, told King Pyrrbus, « Th, N 
mans are all equally admitted to the 
ments of the ſtate, as ſhe judges us worthy if 
truſt, She knows no diſtinction between * 
citizens, but thoſe of virtue and merit, | 
ſo far from repining at my fortune, thy | 
think myſelf the happieſt of men. Whe | 
compare myſelf with the rich, I find a cengy 
ſatisfaction, and even pride, in that fortune, y 
little field, when I cultivate it as I ought, ſup 
plies me with whatever I want, and even enghly 
me to lay up the fruits it produces, Every king d 
food is agreeable to my palate, when ſeaſons 
by hunger. I drink with delight when! thirf, 
and enjoy all the ſweetneſs of feep, when f. 
tigued with toil. I content myſelf with a habi, 
that covers me from the rigour of winter; au 
of all the various kind of furniture neceſſary, the 
meaneſt, in my opinion, is the moſt comms 
dious. I ſhould be unreaſonably unjuſt to on- 
plain of fortune, while ſhe ſupplies me wit 
every thing that nature requires. If I am inc 
pable of relieving the neceſſitous, the only a 
vantage the rich can enjoy over me, I can di- 
charge all the duties incumbent on me, to the 
beſt of my ability : and in what then can ny 
conſcience condemn me? 

D. This was talking like a man of ſenſe, Hl 
he been a Chriſtian, he could have ſaid no mor 
on this head. Was he not confidered as a very 
extraordinary perſon? To hold great riches ſ 
cheap; and live, by choice, like a poor man: 

F. Such were his notions : nor were they ve! 
uncommon, at that peried of time, among tie 
Romans, He purſued happineſs : and you ſee ti 
method he took to obtain it. He gratifed bin. 
ſelf in the higheſt of all pleaſures, that of lin. 
ing he was afting right.. He ſought his own gow 
in the good of his country; and by ſhewing 
noble example of the contempt of riches, devotes 
himſelf entirely to her welfare. His manner d 
living, and his auſterity, probably kept his body 
under, and being free from temptation, he el 
joyed a happineſs which only the virtuous c 
form any idea of. Thus, brave in the fed 
battle; brave in maintaining his integrity ; dane uh 
in the auſterity of his life, and his intrepid vit W 
he enjoyed the hopes of fame, and moſt mT 
the aſſurance of immortal happineſs after death. 
had not only been at the head of the R 
mies, but alſo an ambaſſador to foreign py 


nor does it a that he ever forgot his of 
kia jmportat® 
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importance to the ſtate, whilſt he devoted his 
life to the ſervice of it, particularly by his exam- 
ple of temperance in peace ; which if imitated pro- 
perly, would have prevented in future time the 
downfall of the greateſt empire the world then 
Such rigid virtue could not be exerciſed in 
theſe days, without the imputation of frenzy. 

F, Upon our plan of ſocial intercourſe, it 
would be hardly practicable. But, as I have 
ſaid, men may devote their lives to their country's 
good, yet neglect no regard due to relations and 

lend. and we look up to ſuch as perſons of 
admirable virtue, «—— Hilpon, a celebrated philo- 
ſopher, after the city of Megara was taken, be- 
ing aſked by King Demetrius, if he had loſt any 
thing, he anſwered, ©** Nothing ; for I carry all my 
Hels about me meaning his ice, probity, 
temperance, and wiſdom. 


D. I am convinced that it is more than poſſi- 


ble, not to deſire or dread any thing beyond what 
nature demands; and by truſting in God to 
eſteem death itſelf as a happineſs. 

F. Aye, my dear daughter ! and taking man- 
kind in their -moſt civilized ſtate, is not ſuch 
conduct as that of Fabricius moſt glorious ? Sub- 
miſſion to Providence, in all ages, has been the 
ſupreme good of mortals! If riches are the root 
of evil, even to a proverb, and moral evil ought 
more to be dreaded than death, is it not charming 
to ſee the mind of man triumph over the world? 
s it not glorious to exerciſe temperance and the 
moderation of deſire, and ſuch a love for our 
country and mankind, as ſubdues all evil inclina- 
lions, and reduces them to this ſtandard, to do 
no harm to any one: to ſhew no evil example; 
and do good to every one to the utmoſt of our 
power ? It is in ſuch breaſts that Heaven dwells. 

D. Every one ſhould think his own happineſs 
united with the common welfare of his country, 
and promote it to the utmoſt of his power. 

F. You may perceive, that in doing this, he 
would ſerve his own children, and his friends : 
he would enjoy the happineſs of being Lind and 
aritable, ald render himſelf ſo much the more 
the darling of the virtuous, Every one wiſhes to 
© diinguiſhed : every one wiſhes to be happy. 

e daily ſee the vanity of human life, in the 
r - thoſe who endeavour to procure a me- 
3 ter death: they ſeek for riches and titles, 

2 1 they ſtand on the brink of the grave. 

Sreatet proof they give of ſuch vanity, 


the ſooner they are forgotten, as inſignificant 
beings. 5 8 

D. You are a poor man, in the compariſon ; 
yet you live at leaſt as well as the Roman general 
ſeems to have done. But I obſerve, you ſhare in 
the misfortunes of your country, as if they were 
perſonal and domeſtic. You look ſad or joyful, 
as the news is good or evil. Moſt people talk as 
if they were indifferent to ſuch events, 

F. Thoſe who offer incenſe to ambition or 
avarice, think only of their own dear ſelves, I 
am not expoſed to temptation ; therefore the 
ſafer. The Roman virtue, of which ſo much is 
left on record, was frequently carried to a height, 
which we call enthuſiaſm : yet, with reſpect to 
the good of mankind in general, it was as far 
ſhort of the glories of Chri/tianity, as the regard 
which the Romans ſhewed to their imaginary 
deities, was ſhort of the excellency of our obe- 
dience to the laws of the 34:/fiah, in whoſe per- 
ſon ſhone the fulneſs of the majeſty of the one 
ſupreme ſovereign and Lord of all! 

D. The heathens, | preſume, could never come 
up to us when we do our duty. But each pur- 
ſues his happineſs in his own way. 

F. Happy it is for thoſe whoſe way is right. 


Lou perceive, however, there is in the foul of 


man, a principle of action which leads him to 
triumph over his own corruption, and to deſpiſe 
death itſelf, when conſcience is on his ſide, 

D. Does not this prove, that he is immortal, 
and that he muſt ſeek his happineſs in a ſtate of 
immortality ? 

F. Yet, notwithſtanding what is revealed by 
the Son of God, in a ſyſtem ſo full of peace and 
love, temporal happineſs, and the proſpect of im- 
mortal glory in the next, which eclipſ-s the moſt 
glaring ſplendor this world can furnith ; wealth 
flatters the corruption of the heart; and men, as 
I have ſaid, offer incenſe to it. As the world 
is conſtituted, ve are conſtrained to ſeck ſuch a 
meaſure of property, or at leaſt the daily ſupply 
of life, as will furniſh the conveniencies ſuited 
to our reſpective conditions, and render the cha- 
racter we ſuſtain, be it high or low, as reſpectable 
and uſeful to ſociety as we can. Indolence with re- 
gard to the necęſſaries of life, is criminal, as well as 
abſurd. But let not your fancy roam to torment 
your heart: let not your ſenſes wander, or ſcek 
gratifications at the expence of your conſcience, 
It is the genuine uſe of the bounties of Heaven, 
which makes up a great part of the character of 
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the faithful ſubjef?, the true friend, and the ſin- 
cere Chriſtian. Thoſe who do their duty to them- 


ſelves, are generally befriended by Providence; 


the order of which is extended to all ranks and 
conditions, and furniſhes an equality far beyond 
what is vulgarly attended to or underſtood. What 
is loſt with reſpe& to the want of wealth, is made 
up by freedom from temptation : and as virtue is fo 
confeſſedly our ſupreme happineſs, it is demon- 
ſtrable from what we daily behold in the conduct 
and characters of men, that happineſs is not con- 
fined to any rank or condition. We ſee that 
diſtreſs is occaſionally the common lot of mor- 
tals, whether it be the effects of immoral conduct, 
or the inſcrutable wiſdom of the great Governor 
of this world, in which virtue is often tried as 
gold in the furnace, man being immortal, and his 


preſent liſe but a ſmall portion of his exiſtence. 


Conſider then, my dear child, in all your ſearches 
and longings after happineſs, that there is no path 
to it, in which virtue is not the guide: whether 
it be over rugged rocks, or delicious lawns, in 


proves, that © her ways are ways of pleaſan 
and all her paths are peace.“ 


reſpect to the great object in view, e 
tneß 

D. My good father, I will think on boek 
things, for my own fake, as well as in reheg, 
you; indeed, your words ſound in my eam, ,, 
voice from heaven] — What a new tum g 
thought great proſperity might give me, I kg 
not: prone as I am to evil, in my humbl; ſatin, 
I tremble to think how the glories of this way 
might enſnare me. But I am under no appr. 


henſions of any change of fortune: and will og 
renounce my preſent happineſs, by dreaming 


That which I may never ſee. The things whig 


I once fondly thought ſo highly of, ſince jou h 
given me ſuch leſſons, appear comparatively jy, 
Methinks I am ſo much the nobler and richer, x 
I am better informed of the nature of virtu al 
happineſs ; and the more happy, as I feel my{i 
inſpired with /ronger and brighter hopes in the 
immortality of my ſoul ! 
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T VI. 


Reflections on the common Mortality of Mankind, with Anecdotes of the Deaths of variety of 
Perſons and Characters. 


CONVERSATION 


Death, in its apparent approaches, nearly the ſame. to youth and age. Ils properties. Variety of cauſes | 


I. 


which damp the deſire of life. Innocence the great rampart againſt the fear of death. Properties in the 
foul which render death an object of hope. Prayer for a happy death. Different tempers and habits of 
men, render death more or leſs formidable to apprehenſion. 


D. ARE the aged fo much more apprehenſive 
of death than the young, as to create 
more painful thoughts ? 

F. Life and death have long been equally 
poiſed in my thoughts: they ſeem as inſeparably 
united; for our decay is ſurely as much the 
work of nature, as our progreſs to maturity, I 
have conſidered that, at my time of day, I ought 
to be indifferent, and alienate my affections from 
the world ſo far, as to be ready to part with it at 
the ſhorteſt notice, The youthful not having 
had their feaſt of life, may be ſuppoſed to deſire it 
with the moſt anxiety : but they have generally the 


molt courage ; and are therefore beſt qualified to 


meet death with indifference. In the mean while, 
time runs his courſe, and the grave levels all di- 
ſtinctions. The difference therefore does not ap- 
pear to me ſo great as you may imagine. 

D. Without regard to age, what do you think 
in general? 

F. My thoughts take in a conſiderable com- 
. and J doubt if ſome of them will pleaſe 
Ra Bhs. ſhould they not? I am as much 

iced in the ſubject, as any of the children 


7 


of Eve; and I ſhall hardly meet with fo good a 
friend as yourſelf, whoſe care for me extends 
even beyond the grave. 

F. Well, my dear child, hear me patiently, 
and I wil] tell you. Death appears to me, as a 
remedy for many miſeries, not curable by other 
means: it is as food to the hungry, and clothes to 
the nated : whatever our ſorrows or afflictions 
may bez whatever our pains of body, or anguiſh 
of mind; death wipes away our fears, and puts 
an end to our /abours ; while the contemplation 
of it is balm to the ſoul of him who has a proſ- 
pect of happineſs in a life to come. We are ever 
dying, whilſt we live : every time we draw our 
breath, it ſubtracts from our duration, as much 
as it adds to it. 

D. I do not comprehend your meaning. 

F. Why, the longer we live, the*more days 
are added; but doth not every ſuch day bring us 
the nearer to death? 

D. True: and we ought to grow the better 


and wiſer- every day, to anſwer the true end of 


living. 
F. We pray to God to enable us to number, 
or reckon our days, with this view, that we 
| may 
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may apply our hearts unto wiſdom. It is fooliſh to 
make a buſtle about 1%, without conſidering 
the diſien of it; and that we ſhould be temperate 
in the love of it, is as obvious, as that we ſhould 
be temperate in all things,” We purſue a va- 
71ety of objects, and obtain but few; and ſome- 
times receive but little ſatisfaction when we ob- 
tain them; but the wants and neceſſities of many 
are ſo great, ſuch perſons may be ſaid rather to 
ſuffer life, than to enjoy it | 

D. The miſerable, who are languiſhing in 
pain, oppreſt with misfortunes, or groaning with 
anguiſh of mind, can ſurely have but little re- 
liſh for life! 

F. And what do you think of thoſe who enjoy 
every blefling, except a thoughtful concern for the 
preſervation of their ſouls ? 

D. They ſeem to be wretched. 

F. It is this alone which can give a true reliſh 
to life. — What is the ſtate of thoſe who droop 
with melanche!y, by thinking too i of their own 
condition; or of ſuch as are elevated with pre- 
ſumptuous conceits, and do not ſee that they 
walk on the verge of a precipice! Do you, my 
dear Mary, bear life with an equal mind; and 
not vex yourſelf about that which, at beſt, can 
laſt but a little while. In the great view of our 
exiſtence through eternity, life is as a ſun-beam 
playing in the air, diſappearing as the light 
withdraws. It is ſurely a ſmall cbjef to thoſe 
who have great hopes beyond the grave; though 
it is of great moment to them who have no other 
happineſs in proſpect than what they find here! 

D. Perſons in the ſttuation you deſcribe, ſeem 
to be more pitiable than thoſe who are afflicted 
with pain, or diſtreſſed by poverty. Do you ap- 
prehend it will adminiſter much to our happineſs 
to be able to view death with indifference ? 

F. Of all advantages it is the greateſt : if we 
neither deſire lie, nor fear death, but as Heaven 
is pleaſed to direct, then we may be ſaid to enjoy 


that peace which the Altnighty beſtows on us, 
as the greateſt mark of his favour to | 
this however cannot be the lot of thoſe who az 
captivated with the dazzling charms of wealth, 
the faſcinating eſteem of honours, or any world 
object, Nothing but a ſound judgment, and an 
innocent life, can ſecure it to us 

D. But where are we to find thoſe, whoſe 
lives are ſo innocent that they can really ſmile x 
death? 6 

F. Recoll.& yourſelf, Mary you have known 
ſome inſtances : I mean ſuch innocence as con. 
ſiſts in a hearty deſire of virtue, and a reſolute 
purſuit of ſuch objects as are acceptable in the 
ſight of God. Innocence, without any mixture 
of guilt, was never found in any of the children 
of men; except in Him who was God as well x 
man / | 

D. But is there not ſomething exceedingly 
dreadful to molt people in the thought of death? 

F. The thought of death is horrible to coward, 


If you have reſolution enough to oppoſe vic, 


you may acquire ſuch a firmneſs of mind as en- 
abled the brave, in all ages, to meet death as 1 
friend; or at worſt, as a neceſſary evil which 
they muſt ſuffer ; therefore {end up your prayers 
to heaven for a happy death (a). 

D. To die the death of the righteous, is the 
thing moſt devoutly to be wiſhed for, as the 
higheſt blefling. But granting death to be what 
is vulgarly called an evil, we bear many evils 
with the profoundeſt reſignation ; why ſhould 
we not bear this alſo with the beſt grace? It is 
the laſt we can ſuffer on earth. 

F. Why not, indeed? It comes from the 
ſame hand. Death is a puniſhment inflicted on 
the children of Adam; „ in him we all die; 
for from man came death ;” but behold the am 
of God extended forth to relieve, and. to ſup- 
port us! For although © in Adam all die, in 
Chriſt we ſhall all be made alive.“ Thus by 


(a) For a happy death. — O eternal God, thou merciful Father of men and angels! I beſeech thee arm me 
with ſuch ſtrength, that the terrors of death may not affright me, nor my ſpirit be diſmayed. Grant that [ 
may triumph in the thought of being delivered from the poflibility of offending thee ! Thou art grace, 
and full of mercy! O give me wiſdom to behold with an equal mind all the fleeting joys and tranhent 
miſeries of the preſent life, and to look forward beyond the grave to That happy place, where the weary are 
at re{t !—[ have offended thee in numberleſs inſtances I have left undone thoſe things which I m 
have done, and I have done thoſe things which I ought not to have done ; and therefore I wt 
and am afraid : but thou, Lord, art the ſpring. of mercy, and the ſtream of univerſal love, to thoſe u 
are ſorrow ful and repent ! And thou, bleſſed Redeemer of the world, who didſt pay the ranſom for cepentan 


ſinners, O direct my ſteps towards the manſions of eternal 8/i/s ; and bring me with oy into the preſence s 


my Father and my G | 


the 
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che all-merciful and wiſe appointment of the 


great Parent of mankind, if death muſt be called 
an evil, good comes out of it. Mays 

D. I apprehend the love of life is ſo natural, 
that very few can bring themſelves to an entire 
reconciliation to the thoughts of parting with it, 

F. Entire reconciliation, in the common ſenſe 
of theſe words, comprehends too much, when we 
talk of death, except in particular cafes, Many 
think juſtly, and ſubmit : many do not think. 
Thoſe who from a daftardly temper ſuffer a 
foreboding of death, and are alarmed with every 
flight diſorder, are condemned to live in pain. 
People of great ſenſibility are apt to imagine 
themſelves dying on very trifling occaſions ; but 
the firm, the truly pious, and the brave, never 
die in the ſenſe which I am now ſpeaking of. 
When their hour comes, they expire; but death, 
| as an object of terror, ſeems to have no power 


over them. Which of theſe conditions would 


you chule * 

D. That in which there is the leaſt fear. We 
are told that love caſteth out fear.” 

F. Thoſe who are happy enough to poſſeſs 
their minds with an habitual ſenſe of the preſence 
of God, in every place, with an aſſurance of his 
protection; and a ſteady faith in the promiſes 
made, as delivered down to us, in the New Teſta- 
ment: though it may be juſtly ſaid, they work 
| out their ſalvation with fear and trembling, ſo far 
as regards the azwfu! condition of mankind with 
reſpect to a judgment to come; yet their hopes 
in what may come after death, elevate them to a 
degree, far above painful apprehenſions. Thoſe 
who are actuated moſt by fear, live under the 
bondage of ſin ; their very fears being a ſinful 
ditruſt of the mercies of Heaven. No, my dear 
child! ſatisfied as you are what courſe you ought 
to ſteer, baniſh all terror. Let the tempeſts of 
adverſity riſe ; or your thoughts be ſometimes 
azitated by the ſickneſs of yous fancy, you will 
find comfort in your breaſt, that you had one 
great object in view; and that the righteous 
God, whom you ſought to ſerve, is merciſul be- 
yond your ſcanty powers to fathom. 

D. ] believe that ſome grow melancholy from 
the fear of death, hardly knowing the cauſe. 


tion they aſpire at, is placed out of their reach: 
N not knowing how limited their powers are, 
ey loſe the degree of virtue they might enjoy 


by * their thoughts ſo intenſely on the ſin- 


F. So J apprehend : the object of the perfec- | 


ful, weak, or fooliſh part of their character and 
conduct; and by not rejoicing in their ſorrow 
for their ſins, they loſe the balance of life. 

D. Rejoicing for ſorrow, my father? 

F. If there js joy in heaven over a ſinner that 
truly repents, ſhould there not be joy on earth 
alſo? And is not the ſinner, who forſakes the 
evil of his ways, to take his ſhare in the joy, by 
the applauſe of his own heart ? 

D. You ſpeak of the good part of mankind, 
who are apt to indulge too much fear, and too 
little hope in death. 

F. You muſt be ſenſible that there is nothing 
in fear, but what is painful : and we naturally 
fly from pain, Why ſhould we poor mortals, 
who have many things to guard againſt with 
great precaution, in evils which are avoidable, 
ſuffer death, which is anavoidable, to torment 
us ? 

D. But does not fear come from education or 
conſtitution, as well as from a ſenſe of guilt ? 

F. It depends much on habit alſo. The ma- 
riner, who profeſles a ſea-life, encounters the 
orm with a more compoſed ſpirit than the land- 
man, who was never before at ſea, The beſt of 
us can blazon death with the tongue, better than 
we can ſee it with the eye. 'T hoſe who talk moſt 
of death, are not always the leaſt afraid of it. 
But ſtill to be at peace with God, and hope in 
his mercy, is a ſovereign balm to the ſoul. It 
is by thinking and diſcourſing, that we learn to 
form true notions of any thing; and many a one 
has been talked into courage. We all adopt prin- 
ciples, or rules, right or wrong, according to the 
books we read, the company we keep, and the 
meaſure of our underſtanding, by which we dif- * 
cern god and evil : but perhaps the beſt way to 
think familiarly of death, is to hold the world in 
little eflimation : arid this is a leſſon we ſhould 
ſoon learn, if we duly conſidered how ſhort and 
uncertain the tenure of life is, and how pregnant 
with pain and ſorrow. 

D. But till it is glorious to behold the fun, and 
be ſurrounded. with the innocent delights which 
nature furniſhes in our preſent ſtate. 

F. Elevated with the vivacity of youth, or per- 


fectiy contented, if ſuch perfection is to be found, 


life is the more deſirable : if we employ it inno- 
cently, it is joyous. —But, as I have juit ſaid, 
how ſmall a part of mankind paſs through. life, 
without a large portion of pain and ſorrow. 
Granting it is glorious to behald the ſun; how 

: much 


much more glorious, and conſequently how 
much more Ae/irable, to behold the, face of Him 
who made the ſun, and in whom all glory centers! 

D. I cannot deny this, my father; I ſpeak 
from my preſent ſatisfaction ; and that ſo long as 
life continues, we are bound to cheriſh it, even 
when it ceafes to be pleaſant. 

F. Where there is a deep conviction, and 
lively ſenſe of the great truths of Chriſtianity, 
and a ſteady expectation of joys in reverſion, 
which eye hath not ſeen, ear hath not heard, nor 
the heart of man conceived, it is not poſſible for 
the ſoul to reſiſt a deſire of ſuch a gratihcation, 
even though we muſt acquire it by paſting 
through the gates of death. A juſt and true 
notion of death, is one reward of a graceful ſub- 
miſſion to neceſſity ; and the hopes and expecta- 
tions of greater happineſs in a life to come, than 
we now enjoy, naturally leads to ſuch notions. 

D. If ſomething of this kind did not dwell 
in the heart of every man, what a dreadful thing 
would life be !— 

F. The God of nature, merciful in all his 
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works, hath ſo framed us, our. peace here mul 


ariſe from our faith, and our truſt in Cod for out 
ſtate hereafter : and we ſhould moderate our low 
of life, by conſidering that. “ to live is a gif 
but to die is a debt:” and reluftance to Pay a 
debt to our Maker, who intends to make ug ( 
much the happier by it, is folly and ob/lingyy, 

D. This reaſoning is unanſwerable : but the 
Almighty, who made us what we are, hat 
deeply implanted in our nature, ſuch a fondnef 
for life, that I find n body chuſes to part with it, 

F. I beg your parden : there are caſes in which 
death is preferable to life. With reſpe@ to the 
love of life, and the fear of death, theſe are ge- 
nerally the deepeſt impreſſions which nature 
hath made on the heart: the fooliſh are not ven 
ſenſible of it, becauſe they do not t int; and 
the wile, by the force of the manly courage which 
reflection is capable of producing, aſſiſted by the 
kindneſs of aature, in keeping death always at 
a diltance, overcome their fears, and bani(h 
them, 


CONV RSA TTFON TIT 


Computation of the life of man. The wanity of longing for greater length of days than Heaven lu 
appointed, The diſtinguiſhed kindneſs of Providence in concealing from us the time of our death, IL 


to make it always appear diſtant. a 


D. THERE can be no dependence upon a 

regular courſe of years: many are cut 
off at every age; and whether we fear or not, 
we had need be always watchful. 

F. I have heard my maſter talk with great 
confidence upon this ſubject, both from his own 
obſervation, and from approved calculations 
made for the purpoſes. of allowing incomes on 
lives: perhaps it may adminiſter to your virtue 
to know what I gathered from him concerning 
the ordinary duration of life. 


D. I ſhould be glad to know what it is, 


(a) Of 1000 born, 785 are dead by the age of 50, which is ſo very near 4 in 5, we may well 


only 1 in 5 remains alive. 


(4) From the age of 55 to 60, 38 in 173 die, which is near 1 in 4. 


F. You have no apprehenſion, perhaps, that 
your father is now trading on the 4% fifth part 
his ſtock of life (a). You ſee me chearful and 
in good ſpirits, but zature is gradually decaying 
and I am one in four who is to die in five years 0 
It is not in my power to pronounce that I ſl 
be dead at the end of five years; but this | 
know, that if the whole four ſhould live beyond 
this time, a greater proportion than one in ſo 
other four, upon a general view of the chant © 
life, will die—as it were in my place. 


D. I hope, my dear father, that the / * 


ſay that 


may be more diſtant from you : theſe are awful 


1 o you ſeriouſly make this inquiry; and 
would you draw uſeful inſtruction from my an- 
ſwer! You talk of fatal hours, as if death were 
a dreadful calamity. 2 
D. We are apt to ſpeak of it in terms as if it 
were ſo. If you-tell me of my own chance of 
life or death, I hope to hear it with the ſame 
calmneſs as you ſpeak of your own ; and know- 
ing ſo much the more of life, I may learn how 
to value and employ it well. : | 
F. Then, my dear child, hear me and learn ! 
« Nothing is ſo bold as truth, nor ſo chearful 
a8 innocence. Learn the value of life, from con- 
fdering the ſhort and uncertain duration of it. 
Your chance is one in five to die in fifteen years (a). 
If you take a general view, ſo great a part of 
mankind die in infancy, the duration of life, on 
the maſs of all who are born, is #wenty years; 
or as ſome compute, but ſeventeen. Look 
round ! See how the ſcythe of death mows down 
the children of men. Figure to yourſelf the 
proceſſion of human Jife : obſerve the reality of 
what is paſſing before your eyes: behold the 
rich and the poor; the wiſe and the fooliſh; the 
virtuous and the wicked ; thoſe who make much 
noiſe, and thoſe who are never heard of, beyond 
the ſmall circle of a few acquaintance ! they all 
fall into one common grave, which is always 


communicate to you, is built on experience, and 
a ſtrict examination of numbers and real events. 


It is not that each ſhould attempt to know ex- 


actly how long he ſhall live, for this would be 
higtly preſumptuous and abſurd ; but in general 
We learn from facts, what we cannot otherwiſe 
now, or be aware of. Mankind deceive them- 
tes ſtrangely in regard to the length of their 
lays! Have you not often heard people ſay, 
ben they approach to ſixty, ©* T hreeſcore years / 
0 this is no age ! | _ 
D, lr is not the age, I ſuppoſe, at which they 
nk it probable ehemſelves ſhall die; but J al- 


(c) Of 


Vol. II. 


conſiderations ! Pray what is my chance of 


chen, but never full! The knowledge I now 
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ways ſuſpect, that being porriot, as well as judges, 


they are partial to themſelves, For he that ſays , 
ſixty is no age, may not have one year fonger to 
live : and if he lives ter years longer, it may ap- 


pear like a miracle. 


F. This proves what I told you before: but 
we abuſe the kindneſs of Providence, when We 
put off the work of repentance and amendment, 
on the preſumption of  {iving long. The caſe 
ſtands thus: we know that ſome live to three- . 
ſcore years and ten; but we know not, or gene- 
rally co not believe, that half the number of 
thoſe who reach to ſixty, will be dead before they © 


come to the age of ſeventy (6). 
D. Alas, poor ten years ! 


F. Aye, Mary, — poor indeed! for how ſel- 
dom we conſider theſe ten years as divided out 


amongſt the number of candidates, in broken 


fragments, ſome having only one or two, al- 


though others have eight or nine: one with ano- 


ther, they hardly obtain above five or ix yeats 


of the ten. 


D. But do not many live to be feurſerre years x 


of age? (c) 


F. Very few : only twenty-ſeven in a thou- 


ſand born : yet every one may aſk, why may not 


this be my lot? why ſhould not I reach the ſame * 


term? Many are ſo unwilling to die, they envy 
ignorance, poverty, and pain, where there is a 
proſpect of living and it is a yet greater mis- 
fortune, when we do not live as if the preſent day 


might be our 1%, but till conſider death as re- 


mote. 
D. The eldeft, as well as the ycungeſt of us, 


have deſigns and projects, hopes and expeCta- 
tions, which require time for the completion, 


perhaps beyond the chance of their continuance in 
life. | | 


F. No doubt: and it is well for mankind that | 


it is ſo, if their lives are unacent. 
D. Seeing that death will come, the reprieve 


ſo-fondly deſtred by the aged, can remove them 


but a ſtall diſtance from death. But is it really 


true, that only twenty-ſeven Tn a thouſand born, : 


live to be fourſcore p ++ | 


(a) This is founded on 502 of 15 years old, of whom, by the time they reached 30, 94 were dead; fo 
his account brings it near to 1 in 5, dying from 15 to 30. 


po 135 (the remainder of 1000 born) being 60 years of age, before ten years are expired, 63 of 
ie, Which is not far ſhort of an half part dying before any one reaches to 70 years. 


Xf.chem 25 perſons (the remainder of 1000 born) being 70 years of age, by the courſe of mortality, 55 
within ten years, and conſequently only 27 of the 1000 remain alive at the age of 80. 


1 


F. It ; 
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F. It. ĩs certainly ſo, according to the beſt; ac-. 


counts. And is not this time enough to live, if 


we liye well, and make our peace with Heaven? 

And if we do not live well, it is much too long, 
to trouble the world with our bad company. As, 
to youth, in the ordinary courſe of the vegetable 
world, green fruit is often cut off by a blaſt, by 
violence, or other various accidents to which it 


is. ſubject: this is, in ſome meaſure, the caſe of 


thoſe = die young: but as fruit that is ripened 
by time, muſt in its proper ſeaſon fall, ſo the 
aged muſt die. Nature is the huſbandman that 
gathers us all i in, * 

D. Young as I am, I have obſerved the rapid. 
progreſs of life, how quickly infants paſs into 
childhood ; childhood into youth ; and youth into 
manhood ; ſtill running forward towards their end. 

F. It will not be long ere you will ſee how 
men ſlip into middle age; then again into what 
we call advanced years; and from thence they 
ſoon fall into od age. This progreſſion of life, 
to people of obſervation, appears amazingly 
quick]! You hear from every one's mouth, 
« Bleſs me! is it poſſible ! It ſeems to be but 
yeſterday ſuch an one was @ child/” Nor 


is it leſs true, that nature keeps nearly an equal 


pace, as to the numbers which come into the 
world, of both ſexes, and the numbers who 
march out of it, at the ſeveral ſtages of life. 
Does not this circumſtance alſo prove to us, that 
there is a God, who ſuperintends all the affairs 
of life and death ? Thoſe who are captivated with 
this world, or afraid of the next, generally reckon 
upon years, even when their ſituation is ſuch, 


they have but little ſecurity for months, weeks, 


or days : they baniſh the thoughts of death, as 
if the putting him out of their memory, would hin- 
der his approach when his fore-runners, fickneſs 


or age are at their doors, ſtill they unwillingly 
believe death will follow. 


D. He takes ſuch a variety of forms, we can- 


not well diſtinguiſh him, till we feel his dart. 
Vour calculation of lives is entirely new to me, 
and indeed ſtartled: me at firſt: I did not think 
the chance of my dying was ſo great; yet I can 
recollect numbers who have died between the 
fifteenth: and thirtieth year of their age. 


F. L believe it is near the mark. T 
zard of middle age, ariſes. from the hardineſi au 
fag ey 9 time; and we are leſs 4 


D. Surely, this is R which youth ought 
carefully to learn. 

F. It. would be productive of happy. fruits, 
they would attend to it ; but, in, the; youb(y 
ſtate, we are generally too . giddy, to fee fu 
things, in their proper light] In the mean whik, 
the time of. our death being, for good reaſen 
concealed from us, every diſtinct perſon flatten 
himſelf, he, ſhall not be of the number wh 
muſt leave the ſtage of life, within the ordinay 
period experience points out: and if it yer 
otherwiſe, it is not probable the affairs of the 
world would be carried on, in ſo proper 4 manne, 
Providence is indulgent to us, as if it were in. 
tended to alleviate the natural abhorrence we 
have. to death, and animate our endeayoury ty 
take care of /ife, as the choiceſt bleſſing; fx 
though every day brings us zearer. to our end, 
death never ſeems near: the time being concealed 
from us, we enjoy this happy turn of mind, ad 
ſuffer no fruitliſi pain. 

D. This is true; and amazing it is to thuk 
of! 

F. I obſerved the other day, two of my u. 
quaintance, both far gone in their diſeaſe, ad 
both deemed incurable : each thought the ole 
would die ſoon, and openly declared his opinia; 
but neither ſeemed to imagine his own death u 
be near, 

D. If they lived well, it was ſo far happ) for 
them. 

F. 1 mention it as a — of the merej af 
Heaven in making us happy almoſt to the lab 
hour. Every body ſhould endeayour to make the 
preſent time comfortable ; always living mindful 
of the life to come; not deceiving themſelves 
vain hopes and fruitleſs expectations of ſome di 
tant good, without knowing what the gud i 
what they aim at;. or how to come at thts 
object. 
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"CONVERSATION ni. 


The advantages derived to mankind from the ſhortneſs of life. Reaſons for ſubmitting patiently to the dif- 
penſations of Providence. T he longer we live, the more we ſee of men's follies and vices. Our longings 
after happineſs prove our immortality. The power of God diſplayed in the life of man, and our daily 
preſervation. A prayer in ſickneſs. Advice how to condu#t life in reſpect to death. A prayer for pardon 
of fins in ſickneſs. The rapid progreſs of our days. A Chriſtian's title to happineſs. T he prayer of 


a good father for his daughter. 


F. F very little conſequence, compared with 

the conduct of it. What does the dura- 
tion ſignify, provided the great end for which it 
was given, be anſwered ? Nature has paſſed ſen- 
tence on us all, as much as any judge ever pro- 


nounced ſentence of death on a malefafor : there 


is no room for complaint; and as we are ignorant 
of the hour of death, the greater is the neceſſity 
of keeping ourſelves in a ſtate of preparation 
for it, to be ready at the ſhorteſt ſummons |! 

D. Tf life were not ſo ſhort and uncertain, to 
what height might not the wickedneſs of man- 
kind be brought |! 

F. Aye, my child. It ſeems to be happy, 
that life is of no longer duration. If we confider 
death, with regard to its influence on men's lives, 
we are much indebted to it for numberleſs advan- 
tages: it checks and controuls the ravagers of 
the earth, and the diſturbers of the peace of man- 
kind: and whilſt it warns us of the danger of /in, 
by the numbers it cuts off in the career of vice; 
the thought of it prevents a thouſand crimes, 
which otherwiſe would be committed. It re- 


conciles us to the condition of human life, in 


the unnumbered calamities it is ſubject to; it 
calms the throbbings of thoſe hearts, whoſe true 
or falle tenderneſs diſturbs them; and ſuch, 
Whoſe ſpirits, from a thouſand cauſes, feel the 
daily afflictions that <4 fleſh is heir to. It frees 
the captive from his chains, and dries up the wi- 

WS tears; teaching the humble to ſubmit with 
reliznation ; and thoſe who are tormented with 
< and pain, to bear with patience, Hope aſ- 

es 


lu how to think of death, we ſhould conſider 


them they ſhall be ſoon relieved | — To 


alſo what there is in kfe to make us fond of it. 
In this view the humble in ſpirit, and the hum- 
ble in condition, are not the leaſt happy part of 
mankind. Examine candidly, and you will find 
how often we eſtimate falſely, even the good 
things of this world. Is it for the ſake of riches 
we ſo anxiouſly deſire life? Theſe often make 
themſelves wings ; and frequently prove the more 


immediate cauſe of diſeaſe of body, and anguiſh 


of mind ; creating more bitter cares than even 
poverty.— s it for honours? Theſe fade at the 
frowns of princes, or the capricious humour of 
the people. Happy for ſuch as you and I, evils 
of this kind cannot reach us Is it for the 
ſake of beauty we wiſh to live? This falls not 
to the lot of many, and ſome rue the day it was 
given to themſelves or others, being rendered 
emphatically miſerable on this very account; 
and it is true, even to a proverb, that the farre/t 
lilies ſooneſt fade. —Is it health that enchanteth? 
This is a bleſſing indeed, but it is ſubject to 
change, almoſt as the weather; and the ſtrength 
which goes with it, always abates as life draws 
to its cloſe. 

D. Theſe advantages are bleflings, and very 
deſirable: it is only when we over-rate their va- 
lue, and ſet our hearts upon them, they become 
evils. | | 

F. If we over-value them, in the eye of re- 
ligion and true wiſdom, they are objects of va- 
nity, Innocency and a virtuous life, are the things 
moſt worthy our ſolicitude. Be virtuous, and 
your days will wear away with pleaſure ; and 
death will be to you, only as lying down to reſt, 
and falling into the arms of ſleep. : 

Wia . D. You 


D. You give me a pleaſing notion of a life of 
innecence, by thinking of ſo calm a death. 

F. Such a life, and ſuch a death, I truſt in 
God you will have.—You are going into a bad 
world; yet think not fo badly of it, but that 
you may be , and good-if you will carefully 
remember and carry into practice the counſel 
which I have given you. My life is paſſed away 
like a watch in the night; yet, compared to the 
great maſs of my fellow-creatures, it hath been 
lang. You can only ſay you wiſh to live long : 1 


have had my feaſt of life; but the longer I live, 
the regions beyond the grave? 


the more I el my on faults, and ſee other 
people's. Some paſſion or opinion ; ſome con- 
ſcious folly or negle& ; ſome anxious wiſh for the 
happineſs of the public, or the welfare of an 
individual, has often diſqazeted my breaſt, and le- 
vied a heavy tax upon my /ife. | 
D. You might perhaps condemn yourſelf for 
giving way to too much zeal or humanity, * Be 
not righteous ov much; why ſhouldſt thou de- 
ſtroy thyſelf ?” The ſame will hold of zeal, 

F. Virtue borders on vice; and the mind ſhould 
meaſure its own powers. I no longer flatter my- 
ſelf I ſhall find any uninterrupted reſt, on this 
{ide the grave, were I to. live twenty years longer. 
I do not conſider my ſituation as any proof that I 
am uncommonly perverſe: Like other men, the 
longer I live the more I learn. We ſee and de- 
plore the evils we ſuffer ; and are ſometimes ſo 
unreaſonable, as to quarrel with other. people for 
being ſo much like ourſelves, 

D. This will be my caſe, I ſuppoſe, when I 
know as. much of the world as you do. 

F. With regard to the duration of. life, Mary, 
it was ſaid by 2a virtuous heathen and a great 
prince, that “ if men would: reaſan;right, and 
compute on eternity, they would not be much 
concerned whether their lives ended t9-morrow, 
or a thouſand years hence,” | 

D. In the great view of an everlaſting, what 
is time © And what is the time allotted to 
men t 

F. In the great view of eternity !— So we 
phraſe it, indeed |—But it is as inviſible as the 
fountain it flows from. We ſee God, in his 
works; but we comprehend him not! We talk 
of eternity: we have not adequate ideas of time. 
We know that the life of man is but a ſpan. 
Scarcely do we find out what it well means, 


when we feel it cloſing, like the approach of 
night. Divide it into parts, my child, and give 


( abt 3 


each its duty: and thus will you diſcover Its {9 


lidity. Let every hour be profitable by liſten; 

to good advice, particularly That which you yi 
find in your New Te/tament : That is the law o 
life. Compaſſionate the folly and ingrating 
with which the world abounds, and in Proper. 
tion to the wants you find, let your ly 
abound, Never be tired of doing good. You gil 


not reach the perfection your mind aſpires x, 


but is it not a happineſs to preſs forward, fo 


the prize of your high calling, as a faithful di. 


ciple of Chri/t, in aſſured hopes of finding iti 


D. My dear father, your words are full a 


| comfort. I believe no mortal ever attaihed the 


degree of perfection he apprehended himſelf c 
pable of. r 

F. This proves the ſoul is not at home: it 
longs for the life to come, where that perſechn 
dwells. All things here below are mixed; god 
is blended with evi; we wait for death, the 
great inſtructor of mankind, before we can knoy 
what is meant by true and unmixed happineſi, 

D. Still it is a ſerious thing to die. 

F. And is it not alſo-a ſerious thing to liv? 
We cannot ſeparate death from life: fooliſb peo 
ple imagine, that ſerrouſneſs and joy are incon- 
patible with each other: they are apt to think that 
enjoyment conſiſts only in mirth or diſſipatin, 
which. of- all kinds of joy is the /oweft, and {ry 
durable; and when attended by intemperance, a 
ways leads to ſorrow. 

D. But when alt things go well with us, is 
not natural to rejoice that we live? 

F. Beyond diſpute : I have acknowledges, 
that we owe it to the great Giver of all things, 
who accepts.our joyful gratitude in payment of 
our debt: and I beg you will obſerve, that in 
the juſt eſtimate of life, things cannot go well 
with us, unleſs we conſider the tenure by which 
we hold life. And what is this, but to be 70 
to part with it whenever the great Proprietor 
ſhall call for it? Behold his mercy! beet h 
even in the ſcanty apprehenſions of mortal man 


Doth it not dart forth inexhauſtible ftreams of 


glory? He demands the return of the life which 
he has given ; given as- a probation ; 
ſtate of diſcipline to fit and prepare us 101 © 
heritance of a kingdom of immortal happ!” 


for the in · 
eſs, 


purchaſed-at no leſs expence than the. blood ol 


his own dear Son. 


D. O my father! you open my mi 
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view 


a trial; % 
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view of life, which, though not new to me, it 
ſurprizes me with joy. The apprehenſions which 
hung about my heart ſeem to be diſſipated. Your 
words fire me with courage and reſolution : Me- 
thinks I feel as if the arrows of death were taken 
out, of my boſom, by the all-healing hand of the 
den of God; and the wound cured by thoſe pre- 
cus drops of blood which fell from his ſide / 

F. Then, baniſh your fears, and be at ret: 
embrace the diſpenſation of the goſpe/; put your 
truſt in the propitiation made for the fins of the 
world ; lead a ſober and godly life ; and death 
will be only a paſſage through a ſtate of trial 
and trouble, to a ſtate of glory and happineſs. The 
only ſting of death is fin, and the apprehenſion 
of puniſhment for ſin. Comfort yourſelf, I ſay, 
under all circumſtances, Be never ſorrowful as 
one without hope. If fickneſs, poverty, or pain in- 
vade your bed, and draw their diſmaT curtains 
round you, open your heart to God (a) ; apply 
to him with ſincerity and confidence; and if you 
fall a prey to death in the bloom of youth, yet 
light will fpring- up to you in darkneſs, and you 
will ſtill be e. If you ſhould reach a good old 
age, and drop like the ripened grains of corn, 
having ſeen ſo many the more years, and beheld 
ſo much the more fin and ſorrow, as well as 
piety and joy, you will naturally look forward 
to ſomething which is to come. If you enjoy 
tealth, ſhall you have leſs reaſon to expreſs your 
gratitude to the great Giver of life? Every day 
you live, reflect to whom you are indebted, and 
your thankfulneſs for life will add piety to your 
wonder, how you are preſerved. The wiſeſt man 
cannot unravel the amazing influence of his ſoul 
on his body; nor how the bodily organs act on 


his foul, Conſider every morning you rife from 


your bed, that it is a reſurrection from fleep, 
the image of death; and that you begin another 
Gay, added to the number which make up the 
fun and amount of life. What is it we live by, 
but the breath we draw? And at whoſe command 


is every part of nature? Can a minute paſs with--- 


out our receiving a freſh reprieve from death ? 
How eaſily, by a ſmall diſorder, may the ear ceaſe 
to do its office; the eye to loſe its beauty and uſe! 
Every power in yout ſoul and body, as you well 
know, depends on the quality of the air you ſuck 
in. Thus [fe ſeems to be a perpetual miri#:7, 
and death the familiar companion and only maſ- 
ter, poſſeſſed of the ſovereign art of r-lieving us 
from every pain and ſorrow. How amazed I am 
when I recolle& what racking pains I have ſome- 
times ſuffered, ſeeming to threaten immediate 
diflolution ; and yet, by the mercics of Heaven, 
Ilive As not this a bleſſing? Is no: the greateſt 
of all dleſſings, the time afforded us to repent of 
our fins ? Can any thing be more obvious, than, 
that in God we live; and move, and haye our 
being ?—lt is the appointment of Nature that 


our temporal being ſhould have its period, and 


this material frame diſſelue We ſee the hardeſt\ 
and moſt reſiſtible wood, ſtone, and metal, ing 


' by time. 


D. I am perfectly ſenſible of this: and think. 
how merciful is God, in not cutting us off more 
frequently when in the rebellious career we run, 
we act as if the multitude of our tranſgreſſions, 
were a warrant for ſin. 

F. When you art conſcious of ſin, and who 
among the children of men, having any portion 
of virtue, is totally inſenſible, let your prayers- 
wing their flight to the throne of mercy. In the 
mean while, enjoy the bleſſings of your preſent 
ſtate with innocence :—bear the afflictions of it 
with patience, and be humbly reconciled to the 
important change we muſt all undergo. Thus you: 
will riſe ſuperior to the fears of death ; and your 
ſpirit being framed to the enjoyment of the ſo- 
ciety above, will. rejoice in the fummons which. 
calls you to their bleſſed manſions, — Mark my 
words, if you are wiſe, let it be the rule of your. 


life, to make up your accounts every night. Con- 


ſider, what you have ſaid and dene; nor let your: 
| thoughts 


(a) A prayer in ficknefs, —— Mof? righteous Cod, in whoſe hand is the appointment of life and death, grant 


I may perceive th 
my fickneſs. 


Grant, O Lord, it 
niſlively, 
"Þ My heart-in praiſe 
"of is thy will. th 
"7 ſpirit, that I may 


y juſtice and mercy, and look up to thee for frength to bear, and grace to profit by 
Let me conſider it as a ſcourge for my ſins, and a medicine. to. heal the diſeaſes of my ſoul. 
| may anſwer theſe ends, that truſting in thy gracious promiſes, I may behave myſelf ſub- 

patiently, and devoutly ; and if it be thy pleaſure to reſtore me to health, let me conſtantly ſend: 
and gratitude to thee, and ſpend the reſidue of my days in thy ſervice, and to thy glory, 

is ſickneſs ſhould” be unto death, forgive my manifold tranſgreſſions ; and prepare 
ſtand accepted before thy throne. Receive me into thy favour, O Father eternal! Look 


"py a nercy from thy throne, for. the ſake of Jeſas Chrift, who died for the fins of men, and roſe again, 


their r edemption . 
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thoughts go unchaſtiſed. You will then be able 

to ſtate your reckoning fairly; and © if your 
fins die before you, you will have nothing to do 
when death comes, but to die.” In a right ſtate 
of mind, it' ſignifies little whether we die by a 
ſlow or a quick death. If you go off by a lin- 
gering diſorder, pray continually to God for re- 
ſignation (a). 

D. Your leſſons, J hope, will live in my me- 
mory as long as I draw the vital air. 'Though 
you and I muſt part ere Jong, you will dwell in 
my heart; and while I lament your abſence, I 
ſhall rejoice in the recollection of What you ſaid 
on ſuch and ſuch ſubjects. 1 
F. You expreſs yourſelf as if you felt plea- 
ſure in hearing me talk. Be aſſured, whether 
we live in ſorrow or in joy, in good fortune or 
in bad, death muſt ſoon entirely divide us. 
You perchance may go before you think of it : 
J muſt go ſoon ! Let us both prepare for That 

journey, as the /a/? thing we ſhall have to do, 
before we enter on our fate of immortality. I need 
not tell you, that even theſe tranſient minutes 
which I paſs with fo much pleaſure in your 
company, bring us ſo much the nearer to our 
end. There is a kind of ſeeming flow in life, 
ſo far as regards the renewal of health, but in 
fact it is a real ebb; ſince every moment, I ſay, 
brings us nearer to That end, in which the laſt 
drop will ebb out, and the fountain be dried up. 
Conſider the goodneſs of God in giving you life, 
and in offering you happineſs. Adore him with 
a grateful heart! Let your hour come, when it 
may come, Be not againſt the pleaſure of the 
/ High there is no inquiſition in the grave, 


whether you have lived ten, or an hundred, or a 


thouſand years.” And as no one born of woman 
eſcapes, live prepared for your turn, to be ga- 
thered to the thouſands of millions who are gone 
before you. And whether you die young, or live 


to old age, remember, that honourable age is 


not That which ſtandeth in length of time, nor 

That which is meaſured by number of years ; but 

wiſdom is grey hair unto men, and an unſpotted 
life is old age.” g 


(a) For pardon of fins in ficbreſi. Hear me, O almighty and moft merciful Father, and extend thy goodnels 
to thy ſervant! Sanctify, I beſeech thee, all thy corrections to me, that the ſenſe of my weakneſs, may 
add frrength to my faith, and ſeriouſneſs to my repentance, © Give me grace ſo to take this viſitation, chat! 
may reſign myſelf entirely to thy will; and whenever my diſſolution comes, O remove me to the regions 
where ſickneſs, pain, and forrow cannot enter; that I may enjoy thy preſence in everlaſting glory. This I 
beg, through the merits and interceſſion of my bleſſed Lord and Redeemer, whoſe blood was ſpilt for me 3 


miſerable ſenner ! 


ſubftantial title to everlaſting happineſs, founded 


ſands of millions gone before me l 
Yes, and perhaps millions F millions . O my 
father, the wiſdom here meant ſurely teaches me 
to © remember my Creator in theſe days of my 
youth ;” and apply my heart ſo diligently to 
pleaſe him, that the joys of heaven, ſo far as hope 
provides a foretaſte, may be always preſent with 
me, and enliven my purſuit. 

F. Such proviſion being made, you will rejvice 
even in death. It is the Chriſtian's joy, that he 
has not a nominal or viſonary pretenſion, but a 


D. Thou 


on the promiſes of the God of truth. Be care. 
ful ſo to conduct yourſelf, that you may not be 
diſinherited for diſobedience ! I charge you to re- 
member, whilſt memory holds its office in your 
mind, that this great truth is confirmed by no 
leſs a perſon than the Sen of God. Your life 
cannot be wretched, whilſt you remain in the 
practice of virtue ; nor will you look on death, 
but as the means of conveyance to a ſtate of bound- 
leſs happineſs !—Learn, I ſay, from ſuch con- 
ſiderations to rejoice /—How highly valuable are 
4 to yourſelf! How watchful ought you to 

of the ſafety and freedom from pain which 
you may enjoy in the poſſeſſion of virtue, even 
in this world. 

D. You have often told me, how necel 
courage is: it muſt be moſt ſo in reſpect to 
death. 

F. You may judge how a veteran, going into 
the field of battle, enjoys the freedom of his 
thoughts beyond a young raw ſoldier : ſo by a 
habit of obedience to divine laws, you may ac- 
quire a ſuperiority over death, And I entreat 
you will, for your own ſake, avoid fear ; the 
fear of any thing but /in. There is nothing 
ſo baſe, which has not been done to ſave life; 
though it may have been the cauſe of loſing it: 
Nothing is ſo generous as being ſuperior to the 
fear of death, Fear conquers the mind, and 
makes our days paſs in a flaviſh ſubmiſſion for 3 
ſcanty portion of temporal felicity ; but when 
the mind is poſſeſſed by a conſcious rectitude of il 


to ſerve God, it acquires a degree of by 
| an 


and vigour, which wreſtles with mortality, Our 
progreſs towards our perfection, diffipates thoſe 
fears which firſt gave death the name of the ling 
of terrors. ' 

D. This appellation muſt be acknowledged 


very proper when applied to thoſe who ſerve. 


F. Fear, like the other paſſions, muſt have 
its object; and with reſpect to death, what can 
this be, but the apprehenſions of future puniſb- 
nent? If we are conſcious that we live unfit 
to die, is it wonderful we ſhould fear ? or that 
fear ſhould hold us in bondage ? 

D. It ſeems to be a double calamity to be held 
as a captive to ſm; and to be further enſlaved by 
the fear of puniſhment for it. | 

F. But fo it is: virtue and pleaſure go toge- 
ther; as pain follows cloſe at the heels of vice. 
To the virtuous, the change from life to death, is 
from a bad ſtate to a good one; and if we give 
our reaſon fair play, our doubts will yield to 


our hopes. The whole reſts on this iſſue ; to 


cultivate our reaſon; to ſtrengthen our faith; to 
endeayour to keep a conſcience as void of offence 


towards God and man, as our frailties will ad- 


mit of; neither deſponding, becauſe we are not 
perfect; nor becoming preſumptuous by any falſe 
conſtruction of the Scriptures, Conſcience, un- 
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der the guidance of the word of God, muſt ſtil! 


be the rule of life. My prayer for you and my- 
ſelf, is | 

O Almighty Father and ſovereign Protector of my 
life ! Thou, in whom all the glories of immortality 


center / grant that I may live, the remainder of 


my days, in thy fear, and to thy glory; and at 
length die the death of the righters, that my Ja 


end may be like his — Further, I implere thy 


mercy, O God, to my dear child, the choiceſt object 
thou haſt been pleaſed to give me : grant that ſhe 
may form her life and manners on this great prin- 
ciple, that virtue is the ſupreme goed of mortals 
here below, in all the ſeveral flations which thou 
haſt aſſigned them, that in thy good time ſhe may 
alſo be, received into thy glory! This petition I 
offer at thy throne, O God, in the name, and through 
the mediation of thy Son Feſus Chriſt, who died 


upon the croſs, that we might live for ever J 


D. My dear father, Heaven grant your pe- 
tition | 


F. Forget not, that although in Adam we all. 
die, in Chriſt we all are made alive. Let this be 


your conſolation at all times, in the day of ſick- 
neſs, and the hour of death | God preſerve 


thee, my child, and keep thy. ſoul from all 


harm 


CONVERSATION IV. 


The folly of deferring our reconciliation to mortality upon a ſteady principle of belief in the immortality of 


the foul, Our ignorance of every thing that regards a life to come, beyond what is revealed in the Scrip- 
tures ; and the ſatisfattion which may be drawn from thence. The familiarity of death demonſtrated by 


the eaſy manner in which moſt people ſeem to die. The groſs folly of neglecting to make wills, from an 


apprehenſion of haſtening our mortality. Hope in death renders life pleaſant. 


D. JT is a duty then we owe to our own re- 


poſe, to divert every uſeleſs thought of 
death, 


F. Uſeleſs thoughts may always be deemed. 


ſuliſb thoughts. The great object of. mankind | 
is to diſtinguiſh what is uſeful, and prefer what 


is of the greateſt conſequence to them. 


D. Moſt people being fond of life, I believe 
delude themſelves into an. opinion that no re- 


3 


llection on death is uſeful, becauſe no reflection 


can prevent it. 


F. That is fooliſh-reaſoning. They certainly 


cannot prevent mortality; but they may, in a 
great meaſure, and by divine aſſiſtance, take out 
the ſting of it ; which is the chief end for which. 
men ſhould wiſh to live.. One of the moſt me-- 
lancholy reflections is, that many having the 
fulleſt enjoyment. of this world, and filling 4 

6 e. 
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the meaſure of their deſires, being deficient in re- 
ligion, grow tired of life, and do not cheriſh it 
as .a bleſſing : ſome few even put an end to it 
by deſperate violence, not as ſome imagine, 
in contempt, but unmindful of the great Giver of 


it. You may be aſſured, that the moſt fortunate | 


find, that there muſt be ſomething more than 
life can furniſh, to equal the tongixgs of the heart 
after happmeſs. We all wiſh to live lang, with a 
view to the enjoyment of life ; and yet as old age 
creeps on, we become diſqualified for ſuch en- 
joyments. And who can fay he will live till to- 
morrow ; or that he ſhall be more viriuous twenty 
years hence, than he is to-day ? Time too often 
brings on more guilt and more ſorrow ; yet when 
it -opens new lights upon the ſoul, to direct our 


Keps, as we approach to the verge of eternity, 


and reduces the paſſions to a ſtate of obedience 
tsreaſon, then it is d:/irable : but he who truits 
that he ſhall live to be old, for the purpoſe of 
regulating his paſſions, without endeavouring to 


ſubdue them immediately, thinks not how little - 


merit he may have, if he ſucceeds; and will 
find that old age hath many paſſions and infirmi- 
ties peculiar to itſelf, The young finner will 
certainly become the old ſinner, if he lives, and 
ckanges not his courſe, 

D. It muſt be fooli;fp, as well as preſumptucus, 
to defer this neceſſary work, in expectation of 
Jong life 

F. Fooliſh indeed, to truſt one's whole fortune 
on a bottom, which hath wrecked ſo many mil- 
Jions! The only way, Mary, of making ſure of 
all the good effects of living long, is to live well ; 
and to live well, humanly ſpeaking, is in our 
power; but to live long, is not in our power. 
As to fame and renxwn, which captivate the 
great world, what are theſe but the mere whiſtling 
of a name? How ſhort a time deſtroys ſuch 
diſtinctions! I who am deſtined to an humble 

fortune, and now approaching to my end; if it 
ſhould pleaſe Heaven to aMi& me with a ſtroke 
of the palſy, or an apopleCtic fit; or if I were 
labouring with grievous pains of the gout, or 
the /tone ; and at the ſame time became poſſeſſed 


of an income of a thouſand, or if you pleaſe, ten 


thzuſand pounds a year, what would it avail ? 
What comfort ſhould I draw from it? How de- 
ſirable ſoever it might appear to thoſe who be- 
long to me, it could have no charms in my 
eyes a 8028 
D. What is it then that makes the aged, and 
7 


zudge with candour and tenderneſs; and conſider 
folly and weakneſs, in ſome ſhape or other, as 


thoſe who muſt leave the ſtage of life very ſoon, 
either covetous or ambitious ? | 25 

F. Folly and dotage : want of ſenſe, and want 
of faith; it is the force of habit, and in both 
caſes, a miſapplication of the underſtanding, 
But ſtill obſerve, there are many actions, of 
which the world judges falſely, and imputes %Y 
motives of folly or impiety, when they are fre- 
quently the reſult of prudence, and flow from 
affeftion to children. The great may ſometimes 
have a view to the love of their country; when, 
to vulgar eyes, their conduct is weatneſs or vi- 
crous ſelf-love : for they may ſet but little value 
on ſuch enjoyments, with reſpect to their own 
ſtate and condition; and yet indulge a very ra- 
tional ſatisfaction in thinking thoſe whom they 
love moſt, may be much the better for them : 
therefore be not raſh in your concluſion : always 


clinging to all of us poor mortals. 

D. I have been lately talking with my friend 
Fane Anguiſh. She ſays, it is not ſo much the 
love of hfe, as the fear of death, that makes ſo 
many unwilling to die, 

F. I believe ſhe is in the right.“ That ſome- 
thing after death,” which we muſ? die to know, 
may be the cauſe of their uneaſineſs. We brand 
death with the odious name of tyrant; but we 
are really indebted to him for our freedom from 
the yoke of life, when it grows burthenſome, 
Unbclievers conſider death merely as depriving 
us of breath: this falls very ſhort of the true 
notion of it. You muſt take in the whole com- 
paſs of the wonderful diſpenſation of Providence, 
reſpeCting us mortals, ſo far as we know. Thoſe 
who have faith in the fundamental article of the 
Chriſtian religion, are perſuaded, as I reminded you 
in our laſt converſation, that as by one man death 
came into the world; by another came the reſur- 
rection of the dead. Adam, by his offence, 
brought death: Chri/?, by his propitiatory ſacti- 
fice and ſpotleſs life, brought life and immor- 
tality, which are promiſed to all, without excep- 
tion, who are obedient to his laws. We are 
informed of nothing, with certainty, of the ſtate © 
beyond the grave; except that rewards or pu- 
niſbments will be diſpenſed in it, for what we 
have done in this world. Theſe are objects of 
faith, becauſe we do not ſee them; but nothing 
can be more reaſonable to believe : and if we act 


under the influence of ſuch beließ, we ſhall apply 
ourſelves 
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ourſclves diligently to avoid the miſery threatened, 
and obtain, the happineſs premiſed, in the ſame 
manner, and with the ſame zeal and affiduity, as 
if we were not obliged to paſs through the gates 
of death, to ſuffer the one, or enjoy the other. 
D. In the general view of death, I conſider 
it as paſſing over from time to eternity. Virtue, 
am convinced, opens the doors to a happy im- 
mortality; and though attended ſometimes with 
pains and ſufferings, is abundantly recompenſed. 
F. The ſufferings ſhould be conſidered as abun- 
dantly compenſated by the hopes. Your notion 
is juſt; and where there is a manly ſenſe of re- 
ligion, there can be but little pain or ſenſibility 
on account of death. Though the dread of death 
is an apprehenſion of ſuffering, it is a ſhame to 
be terrified with apprehenſion, whilſt we ſee the 


moſt part go calmly off the ſtage of life. Think 


then only of the eſſential duty, and pray to God 
for a happy death (a). | 

D. I have heard that ſome people are ſo afraid 
of dying, they will not even make their wills; 


alledging, that wills are the fore-runners of 
death, 


F. The not making them, is the fore-runner 
and companipn of folly. Some die the ſooner, 
from th uent anxious recollection that they 


have not diſpoſed of their worldly concerns, 
Thoſe who ſo far neglect their duty, that they 
cannot bear the thoughts of death without pain, 
wear out the ſprings of life ; whereas a calm re- 
conciliation to death, fills the mind with com- 
fort, and gives ſuch a reliſh to our enjoyments, 
as prolongs life, Men often terrify them- 
ſelves where there is no real cauſe of terror ; 
and they fear death as children fear the dark, 
Every one pretends to know what life is, and we 
certainly know that death is ſomething contrary 
to life; but we cannot preciſely tell what it is 
to die, any more than we can tell at what time 
of life, or under what circumſtances death will 
come to us. This, however, we are ſure of, 
that it is ĩimpoſſible, on any rational principle, to 


enjoy any conſiderable degree of happineſs, if we 
are afraid of our own thoughts ; for in theſe only 


can we find true ſatisfaftion and comfort; theſe 


alone can make us truly ſenſible of the bleſſings 
of life, or enable us to bear the evils to which 


it is fubjet, By calm and ſerious refletions 


upon death, we draw out its ſting, and obtain 
a noble ſuperiority over the world, This ſeems to 
be. the ready way to acquire a reliſh of the en- 
joyments of life, beyond all the means that 
wealth or honours can provide. | 

D. If we bring ourſelves to have hopes in 
death, greater than we have in life, which may 
eaſily be; it will, it mu/? make life ſo much the 
pleaſanter, from the very conſideration of the 
pleaſantneſs of hope. 

F. Our happineſ& here depends on our hopes ; 
and theſe riſe or fall in proportion to the con- 
ſciouſneſs of our integrity, and the fimcerity of 
our deſire to pleaſe God. Let our condition be 
what it will, the effect will be the ſame, at leaſt 
on the minds of Chriſtians. 

D. Faith, and a religious life, being the only 
foundation of happineſs in a life to come, as we 
decline in piety and goodneſs, I apprehend our 
hopes alſo will decline, and our comforts vaniſh. 

F. Being convinced of this, do you ſtudy to 
cheriſh and increaſe your hope of the divine fa- 
vour, by keeping up a fervent devotional inter- 


courſe with God. Seek earneſtly the aſſiſtance 


of his grace, Read the Scriptures with atten- 
tion, — Treaſure up the divine truths which are 
in them revealed. Attend the table of our Lord : 
there ſolemnly renew your covenant with God. 
Shew the happy influence of theſe ſacred exer- 
Ciſes in greater degrees of purity and holineſs. 
In a word, diſcharge your ſeveral duties wth 
pleaſure, fo ſhall you triumph over the &ing of 
terrors. 

D. Days ſo ſpent, I doubt not, will render 
my life happy, whilſt it opens my mind to the 
moſt joyful expectations in death. 


(a) For a happy death. O God! whoſe bleſſed Son was manifeſted, that he might triumph over death, 
deſtroy the works of the devil, and make men keirs of a bliſsful immortality ; grant, I beſeech thee, that 
having this hope, I may be purified in body and in ſoul, and fo conform my life to the precepts of thy 
zoſpel, that finally I may calmly refign my breath to thee, O Father of ſpirits, truſting in thy boundlets 
mercy, through Jeſus Chriſt, the Lord of life and Redeemer of the world ! 
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CONVERSATION V. 


T he comforts of death to true believers. Anerdotes of the deaths of a reprobate — of a careleſs liver — 
. a young gentleman who ſqtiandered away his health in vicious purſuits, and plunged his father into great 


diſtreſs. 


D, SINCE from the moment we are born, 
we enter upon an eternal ſtate; ſince 
death is a neceſſary paſſage to it, and this tran- 
ſient ſcene of probation of ſuch ſmall duration; 
nothing ſhould be ſo pleaſing to the mind as the 
contemplation of our conduct in it. 

F. When we make it ſuch as in all reaſon it 
ought to be. Our capacity of imitating the beſt 
of mankind we read of, in their laſt hour, is a 
reflection of the higheſt moment. 

D. Nothing in the world gratifies my reaſon 
ſo much, or fills my mind with ſuch joy, as the 
aſſurance that I am purſuing my greateſt good; 
and for the ſame reaſon, I find the conſideration 
how I ſhall behave when I take my final leave of 
this world, as neceſſary. to the health.of my ſoul, 
as food to my body | 

F. I always receive the higheſt ſatisfaction 
from hearing you talk like a rational being and a 
Chriſtian. O my daughter, how happy it would 
be, if we all attended to our true intereſt! If 
religion rightly underſtood, were duly practiſed, 
how amiable ſhould we mortals appear in each 
others eyes — All would be peace and harmony! 
The time we ſpend on carth might appear the 
ſhorter, becauſe it would be the happier ; but we 
ſhould not therefore lament the ſwiftneſs of its 
flight, believing that. it leads to greater hap- 
pineſs, Taking things as we find them, what 
{hail we ſay of the generality of mankind? We 
have hardly time to look about us before we die; 
and yet we ſquander away whole years in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of :dleneſs, without doing any thing wor- 
thy of record, either for the world, or even for 

ourſelves. I fay for ourſelves; for however in- 


ſignificant ſome may imagine. themſelves to be, 


in the great view of life, every one who comes 


into the world, is charged with a commiſſion of 


the higheſt importance, in his own perſon, even 


ries of creation, now before your eyes. It i; 


are fo apt to overwhelm us. 


the preſervation of an immortal ſoul, At beſt ©« we 
ſee as through a glaſs darkly.” But of this you 
may be aſſured, the more your faith and hopes are 
enlivened, the calmer your mind will be, and in ſo 
much the greater ſplendor will appear theſe glo- 


confidence in God which rejoices the heart, and 
diſpels the gloom with which folly and iniquity 
But tell me truly, 
Mary, have you really thought on your pillow, 
of ſuch ſubjects, without feeling any mixture of 
terror 

D. You have taught me to think without fear. 
Reflections on death were once frightful to me, 
but by your pleaſing art you have led me by the 
hand to the verge of eternity, and I look for- 
ward with an undaunted ſpirit. 

F. Both worlds are objects, in which you have 
a great intereſt ; this as a means by which you 
diſcharge. your. duty to God, preparatory to the 
world tg\come. 

D. In this point of view I ſurvey it, convinced 
that the more my mind is exalted with love and 
gratitude towards my Maker, the more comfort 
I ſhall receive in. the bleſſings of the preſent life. 
Nor am ] leſs ſenſible, that the greater my iir 
duſtry and. attention to ſocial duties become, the 
better I ſhall anſwer the deſigns of Providence in 
the general happineſs of my-fellow-creatures. 

F. Your obſervation, Mary, might put mam 
to the bluſh, whoſe education hath been far ſu- 
perior to yours: but common-ſenſe is the belt 
ſenſe, and we are all. reaſonable creatures. Our 
reaſonings, when. founded. in. truth, and ſup- 
ported by experience, will ever ſtand rr 
againſt which iniquity is daſhed. in pieces. 'þ | 
ways of wiſdom are no leſs. ways of pleaſantne ; 
but if all her paths are peace, where leads the 


path of folly and iniquity ? PD: To 
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D. To miſery. Your age, and your experience, 
my father, muſt have furniſhed you with many 
uſeful leſſons drawn from the lives and deaths of 
other people. Example, joined with inſtruction, 
makes a more laſting impreſſion than inſtruction 
only. Do you recollect the manner in which 
any perſons you have known, have taken their 
leave of this world? 

F. It will give me great pleaſure to inform 
you: but you ate not to expect ſo great a variety 
in mens characters as is generally imagined. 

D. When I think of the truths of Chriſtianity 
reduced to practice, on great occaſions, the ſtory 
you once told me of our countrywoman Mrs. 
Aſter, occurs to my thoughts, She gloriouſly 
reſigned her life, rather than ſay ſhe thought 
what ſhe did nat think; or that ſhe believed, what 
ſhe conceived to be falſe. 

F. Thoſe who ſuffer upon a right principle, 
rejoice that they are counted worthy to ſuffer : 
and to refer their cauſe to the judgment of God, 
is ſurely a higher proof of wiſdom than any ap- 
peal to an earthly tribunal, We ſee with our 
cyes the bounties of Heaven diffuſed, the ſun 
ſhining upon the wnju/? as well as the %: but 
we are equally fatished in our hearts that the 
diſtintion will be made after the preſent ſcene 
of life is cloſed ; and the applauſe given where 
infinite wiſdom ſhall judge it to be due. I 
have received great benefit in my own ſpiritual 
concerns, from reflecting on the laſt hours of 
ſome of my departed friends and acquaintance : 
my enquiry concerning them has always been, 
not how much money they died worth, (which is 


the uſual queſtion) but how much virtue and re- 


gien they ſeemed to enjoy, by the ſentiments 
they appeared to entertain, when they were juſt 
launching into eternity / | 

D. Moncy is nothing to the dead. You 
have been a witneſs to the behaviour of many ; 
| ſhould be glad to know how they behaved. 

F. Our laſt hours, like our latter days, have 
generally a great affinity with the ordinary courſe 
of our lives: as we believe and live, ſo for the 
moſt part we die, with a greater or leſſer mixture 
of fear or hope. I could tell you a tale, my 
daughter, would chill your young blood, or 
make it fly ſo quickly to your heart, as would 
leave your cheeks pale as the lifeleſs corpſe. I 
have been alſo witneſs to ſome ſcenes of departing 
Huls, the relation of which would diffuſe a ge- 
Tial warmth throughout your frame, and inſpire 


you with Joys far beyond the livelieſt tranſports 
of feſtivity ! 


D. I hope both will have a good effect on my 
mind, 

F. The conſideration of the departure of the 
righteous, ſhould excite your earneſt wiſhes and 
endeavours, that your end may be like theirs : 
while the ſad finiſhing ſcene of the wicked teaches 
you to flee from vice, You remember our 
neighbour John Short, That miſerable man, whe 
appeared to have no fear of God before his eyes. 
He regarded not the inconveniences and difficul- 
ties which he brought on others, provided be 
could ſatisfy his cwn wants, and gratify his own 
appetites. I hough there was nothing ſoft in his 
ſpeech to deceive, yet he had ſo much cunning, he 
impoſed upon many: John had wit in deſigning, 
and reſolution in executing his projects; and ſo 
much {kill in evading law, he often baffled the at- 
tempts of his neighbours to reſtrain him. In the 
midſt of his carcer, he was brought to his death- 
bed. In this fituation he did not ſeem to feel 
any remorſe for the paſt, nor any dread of the 
future. 

D. Had he no fear or apprehenſion of the pu- 
niſhment appointed for the wicked ? 

F. He appeared to have deſtroyed the natural 
ſuggeſtions of conſcience, by an habitual] courſe 
of "ſin 4 till at length he acquired ſuch a de- 
gree of obſtinacy and. blindneſs, it ſeemed as 
if he could not diſcover himſelf to be in any 
danger: but convidtign muſt come at laſt: if 
the guilty do not feel it here, the more miſer- 
able they will be hereafter, 

D. What a dreadful ſituation was this 

F. You knew Richard too, they run toge- 
ther the ſame courſe; and he too, for a time, 
followed all the deſires of his heart, but he was 
not ſo obſtinate and opinionated. His con- 
ſcience ſmote him ; he was oppreſſed, and ex- 
ceedingly ſorrowful. When he fell ill, I ſaw 
his diſtreſs upon his countenance, and aſked 
him the reaſon of his ſadneſs: I ſhall never 
forget his anſwer. He ſaid, ** Alas ! my friend, 
e the ſoul is a moſt important ſerious thing; 
% have neglected the care of mine. I /e/ 
it now; nnd far better it is to feel it here, 


"08 then_lahguiſh in miſery for ever!“ I have 


reaſon to believe Richard died a penitent. 

D. Vou are always ready, my father, to do 
good offices to others, even at the verge of the 
grave: I remember your going to ſee young 

Uu 2 Peter 
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Peter in his laſt illneſs: what was his beha- 
viour ? 

F. Peter was a lad of lively parts, and of a 
promiſing capacity. He was active and laborious 
in whatever he undertook ; his great blemiſh 
was inconſtancy, diſregard to truth, and the mo- 
dern careleſs way of living. Convinced of his 
folly and guilt, his anguiſh burſt forth at the 
approach of death : At the time you mention he 
ſaid, Good God, what have I been doing, 
and whither am I going !” 

D. Theſe were good beginnings, and afforded 


you a fair opportunity of giving him advice: 


did he ſend for the miniſter of our pariſh ? 

F. Yes: and according to his conſtant cuſ- 
tom, he as readily came : the neglect in this in- 
ſtance is generally owing to the fic perſons them- 
ſelves, or to their friends, who conſider the mi- 
niſter as the fore- runner of death, and ſeldom 
require his affiſtance, till the ſick man has loſt 
the power of diſcour/ing or praying. I have 
reaſon to believe Peter made his peace with 


God. — Do you remember young *ſquire Hil- 


liam ? 


D. O, very well! 


F. When he found his health declining, he 


began to prepare for another ſtate, and defired 
the aſſiſtance of a reverend gentleman for that 
purpoſe, with whom he had many ſerious con- 
verſations upon the nature of repentance ; — the 
certainty of rewards and puniſhments ; — and the 
happy means of attaining the bliſs which God 
hath promiſed in his goſpel to thoſe who obey 
his laws. — This pious and friendly intercourſe 
was attended with many happy conſequences 
with regard to his patience, reſignation, and con- 
ttition, Toward the end of his life, his father 
came io viſit him. The good old man was in 
great affliction, and the young gentleman look- 
ing at him, with tears in his eyes, ſaid, Weep 
not, my father; yeu have ever been kind to me; 
but contrary to your intention, I made a bad uſe 
of your kindnels : let not your ſorrow add to my 
preſent diſireſs !— The ample ſupply you gave 
me, has been employed in feeding my paſſions, 
and gratifying my appetites. Would to God I 
could live over again the few paſt years of my 
life; but this is a van wiſh! God knows 
my heart; and I have the deepeſt ſenſe of his 
mercy I embrace the terms which he has of- 
fered to linners! I fincerely repent of my fins, 


and truſt in the mediation of Chrif, that my re. 
pentance will be accepted. My days of law. 
leſs pleaſure now are gone: they are waſted; 
they are paſſed away: the remembrance of 
them ſtings me to the heart. I look back with 
horror /—but God, who knows my guilt, has 
ſeen my ſorrows /-—He who ſcans the heart of 
man, and weighs his inmoſt thoughts, behold; 
my contrition! Could I convey to their know. 
ledge one half the ſad ſtory of my conſcious 
guilt, and the griefs which wring my ſoul, an- 
gels and men would pity my diſtreſs! My time 
grows ſhort—but I am ready /—my doubts and 
anxious fears are ceaſed I truſt that my par- 
don is ſealed. I hope for forgiveneſs at the hands 
of God, though I have ſo grievouſly offended 
him. O my father, let your prayers be offered 
at the throne of mercy in my behalf! You, 
whoſe tenderneſs I have experienced from m 
birth, even to this hour, happy ſhould I have 
been, could I have made your old age” — My 
dear Mary, you change colour ! —Why do you 
look ſo pale? — 

D. Don't be ſurprized, my father: I am much 
grieved to think of the death of ſo young a man; 
ſurely he was led aſtray ; had he recovered his 
health, he might have proved himſelf worthy 
the eſteem of all mankind. I remember hin 
well: I believe I was near ten years of age 
when he died. Oft as I met him when J paſſed 
over the lawn to ſchool, he aſked me kindly 
concerning my health, my improvement in read- 
ing and working; and if I could ſay my prayers. 
He conſtantly enquired after you he called you 
his friend, and deſired in the kindeſt terms to be 
remembered to you. Thoſe new fix-pences 
which now he wrapped up in my box, you may 
remember were his preſent to me. I thought 
him a good young gentleman : I was pleaſed 
with his notice of me; my little heart was full 
of wiſhes for his happineſs : ſurely he could not 


be a hardened finner; he was mild and gener- 


ous } 


F. He was indeed a youth of expectation ; of 
a noble, friendly, and humane diſpoſition, with. 
an excellent underſtanding ; but ts large an al- 
lowance, owing to an nnprudent indulgence on 
the part of his father, inſtead of keeping him out 
of vicious company, carried him inta it; and 
the tenderneſs of his nature became A ſnare to 
his innocence. The true principles of relig'9 


- 
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had not been ſufficiently inſtilled into his tender 


mind, to guard him from vice; and he died a 
victim to it at twenty-one years of age, 


died repenting not that he could ſin no longer, 


D. THE death of the poor young *ſquire runs 
in my thoughts. There was another 
gentleman in this neighbourhood, who made a 
greatcr noiſe, whoſe name I have forgotten ; the 
country people ſaid he alſo died a penitent, but 
under very different circumſtances, 
F. I believe you mean Sir Benjamin : his was 
a diſtinguiſhed character. After his phyſicians 
had pronounced him to be paſt hope, he addreſſed 
his dependents and relations after this manner : 
„ You have heard that my life is deſpaired of; 
and I believe I ſhall die within a very few days. 
0 death, what art thou ?—the Lord have 
mercy on me ! I have lived to be juſt turned of 
half a hundred, and a conceited noiſy man I 
have been, particularly fince I became poſſeſſed 
of a large fortune, What I wanted in piety to 
God, and in charity to my neighbour, I attempted 
to ſupply by a prefumptuous confidence in my 
wealth, It is the weakneſs and ſervility of man- 
kind, and perhaps it predominates moſt in a free 
commercial country, to ſhew a peculiar indul- 
gence to men who are eſteemed rich, whatever 
they may be in other reſpects. I took this ad- 
vantage of their folly, and have ated baldly 
without reſolution, and ſeemingly determined, 
even when I knew not what my real object was. 
l mean, that I have aſked what I did not defire 
to obtain; and ſolicited for That, the granting 
ef which had probably involved myſelf and my 
country in deep diftrefs. The native imperiouſ- 
neſs of my temper was increafcd by habit ; and 
my ruling paffion and thirſt of applauſe, by the 
Uttery of thoſe who fooliſhly imagined they 
7 


He died 
however in a happy chriſtian ſtate of mind; he 


but that he had ſinned ſo long. I believe indeed 
he departed in a ſteady hope and expectation of 
being received into that happy place, where ſin 
and ſorrow cannot enter | | 


CONVERSATION VI. 


Anecdote of the death of a perſon who made a great noiſe, vicious in private life, and ſeemingly actuated ly 
an exceſs of pride and vanity, in his public capacity : his political penitential harangue in his laſt 
hours. The reflections of a good man in public life on his leaving the world. 


ſhould come in for a ſhare of my imaginary glory 
In my turn, I have offered the meaneſt praiſes to 
my inferiors ; and the mote they flattered me, the 
greater follies have I committed. If my con- 
ſcience had not thwarted me, and my ſecret 
fears reſtrained me, I know not where I ſhould 
have ſtopt. 1 endeavoured to propagate a belief 
that our government is tyrannical; whilſt the 
prudence and lenity, the candour and forbear- 
ance which I experienced, put me to the bluſh : 
yet, ſtrange to tell, I tgok all occaſions to fow 
diſcontent, and promote diſcord ; though upon 
cool reflection I was ſenſible, that ſuch example 
might operate to the diſſolution of all govern- 
ment. The complex frame of our conſtitution 
is of ſuch a nature, no one can govern by his 
own will and inclination : Yet, in theſe days, 
the will ſeems to be the law; and that the 
doing evil, with a view to the gad which may 
come of it, is a true maxim. But fo it is 
not, either in office or out be aſſured from 
me, who diſcern the truth as a dying man, 
that rectitude of will is the firſt conſideration ; 
though it may not ſeem to avail in all caſes, In 
public life I made no allowance for others ; not 
even for the imperfeCtions inſeparable from all 
human affairs. On the contrary, I ſtrove to ag- 
gravate every blemiſh, and to impute crimes, 
where I knew there were none. I vilified rank 


and dignity : I defamed and perſecuted wantonly 
with the cuſtomary rage of party conteſts, little 
attentive to the conſequences, whether it raiſed 
a rebellion or not, provided I carried my point. 
I thank God his providence has preſerved us; 

| and 
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and if any good comes ſrom ny conduct, that he 
has, converted the evi 1 committed, into god. 
What other ſatisfaction can I now make you? 
— Alas, my friends, this is a langu uage you will 
hardly hear in the warmth of debate, or the diſſi- 
pation of a banguet - but death undraws the cur- 
tain, and expoſes the hidden things of the heart. 
O vanity! O wealth / — what are ye ?—Why 
have ye deceived me? Had I been poor, I might 
have been humble, and my humility ſhewn me 
things in the calmer lights of mild philoſophy 
and chri/tian meekneſs. Would this have ren- 
dered me more penetrable to the arts of corrup- 
tion? No, ſurely : that which beſt ſecures our 
innocence, cannot at the ſame time tempt us to 
guilt, I ſhould have been more independent, be- 
cauſe my mind would have been more free. I 
ought to have wept at the party prejudices, and 
caprice of others, which could not be removed, 
and never employed any bad means to accom - 
pliſh even a good purpoſe ; nor under a diſſem- 
bled love of virtue, have attempted to de/?rey 
them, whom I knew were labouring to preſerve 
their country. To ſay it is the cem of our 
nation to act thus, is ſaying nothing in excuſe 
of my want of charity and uprightneſs. Had 


the true honour and glory of my country been 


my fir? object, I ſhould have been temperate : 
reaſon demands a patient ear: and the dignity 
acquired by liſtening to her voice, even in the 
extremity of a ju/? reſentment, ſupports the cha- 
racer of the patriot and the Chri/tian, the friend 
of his country and of human kind -O God, 
forgive my offences, and remove the guilt which 
now oppreſſes my ſoul !” He then pauſed, 
and looking ſtedfaſtly at his friends, he ſighed, 
and renewed his harangue by ſaying, © I hape it 
will pleaſe the Almighty to inſpire your hearts 
with ſuch wiſdom, as may enable you to conſider 
popular applauſe, in this country, as the fancy of 
the day, often beſtowed on the worſt of men, 
'T hoſe who court it, muſt appear, in the eye of 
the diſcerning world, as vain-glorious, turbulent, 
and weak; and conſequently leaſt deſerving of 
it. You will always find, that where the moſt 
found prevails, there is the Icaſt ſenſe ; and that 
ſuch applauſe is no criterion of the ſentiments of 
A nation, If I am worthy to adu:;ſe you, let 
one ſelf-approving hour, ſupported by the teſti- 
mony of a good conſcience, be more valuable in 
your eſteem, than the ſhouts of the people] The 


176 


feriors, they rob them of their rights to good 
common event, to ſee ſuch rights ſervilely yielded 


greater lengths than any man of my time it 


how my large property could be half fo well 


enjoyments, We grow diſſatisfied with indul- 


trueſt expreſſion of regard for the populace, i; 
to give them the higheſt impreſfions of goyerg. 
ment, when they are not injured; and to repre. 
ſent their grievances with decency and candour 
when they are. This is the way to govern them 
happily ! Indiſcriminate and unjuft reprosches 
of men in office, lay waſte all confidence. Such 
conduct is as dangerous as the moſt ſervile flat. 
tery which can be offered at the feet of 
ranny and oppreſſion. Inſolence and adulation ate 
equally productive of violence and diftreſs.” 

D. What did he mean by the laſt part? 

F. 1 ſuppoſe, that if the great inſult their in- 


treatment; and if they flatter them by inſidious 
arts, they will rob themſelves; for it is no un- 


up by the means of flattering the filly mob. He 
went on, “ You will grant, that I have gone 


was not becauſe.I had the be/? parts, or the my 
courage, but the moſt preſumption, and the moit 
confidence in being ſupported. . Yet I had no 
deſign to hazard my ferſen or fortune: If | 
acted as if I wiſhed to overturn. the conſtitution 
of my country, I did not mean it; for I knew not 


ſecured to me; nor how to form any prac- 
ticable fy/tem half ſo good. I have often aid, 
that the vital principles of it were totally wora 
out: it ſuited my purpoſe to ſay ſo, but I did 
not think it: I believe you and your children 
will enjoy many happy days under its. benlgnant 
influence, unleſs this leaven of pride corrupts 
the whole maſs. Hurried on by an excels of va- 
nity, under a pretence of independency, I became 
the tool of a boiſterous ab, whom I durlt not 
diſoblige, Jeſt all my mock grandeur ſhould ſud- 
denly diſſolve. I retted my cauſe on the iſſue of 
their approbation ; and I might as eaſily have be- 
come the firſt ſacrifice to their reſentments.—— 
The thirſt of dominion, and the pride of con- 
queſt i is inherent in the human ſoul; but indi- 
viduals, as well as nations, have been frequently 
undone by their vorzes : and I believe mine 
would have coſt me very dear. The times 
are pregnant with faults ! We are as naturally 
querulous, as we are generous and bold; but we 
aſpire at more than Providence ſeems to allow to 
mortals; and our appetites increaſing with our 


gence, 
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gence. Great expenſiveneſs in living, and ſtrain- 
ing the ſinews of property, put invention on the 
rack for a ſupply. How often have we ſeen the 
barriers of moral obligations broken down, for 
an individual to get at the means of ſatisfying 
his wants; under the pretence of patriotiſm, en- 
deavouring to ſap the foundations of authority, 
and hazard the throwing down the whole fabric 
of government !” 

D. Politicks ran ſo much in his mind, he 


ſeemed for a while to forget that he was on the 


bed of death. 

F. Not fo : his ſickneſs rouzed his mind to a 
candid confeſſion. Among other things he ſaid, 
« We are born with the ſeeds of our mortality, 
which gradually produce our natural diſſolution: 
and the contempt of juſt authority, is the ſource of 
political diſſolution ; for in proportion as ſuch 
contempt is diffuſed through a nation, it creates 
a malady in the ſtate, as exceſs or intemperance 
produces the diſeaſes in the natural body which 
accelerate death. Had I acted with temperance 
and moderation, the love of God, and my country, 
would have operated in my heart with united 
force as one motive: but alas, religion had no 
ſhare in my politicks ! —W hat the world will ſay 
of me, is of little moment : but you are wit- 
neſſes to what I ſay of myſelf, when the ſecrets 
of the heart fall from the tongue. — Hiſtorians 
will report me differently, as their paſhons, 
and the lights which they receive, may direct 
them, The moſt candid and judicious will 
weigh the principles and motives of my actions, 
and examine what portion of good could poſſibly 
come from them II leave the world with er- 
raw, for the corruption of manners in which 
others are involved, as well as myſelf. The in- 
feaelity that reigns amongſt us, and the unmanly 
diſſipation which prevails, equally obſtruct poli- 
tical and moral virtues. And now that the miſt 
of party prejudices is diſpelled, and I behold 
things as they are ; be witneſs, that with my lateſt 
breath 1 pray to the almighty Ruler of the world, 
0 ſave my country l am going off the theatre 
of this vain wdMd, to appear in a far different 
ſcene, where truth, arrayed in all the ſplendour 
of omnipotence; and juſtice, clothed: in awful 
majeſty, ſit enthroned -O almighty God, for- 
give my foul offences, and let. the influence of 
thy compaſſion cheer my trembling ſoul l— My 
tends, farewell !——Leave me with. That reve- 


rend gentleman (pointing to his chaplain) and 
my own meditations ; that we may ſeek, if 
amidſt the mighty ſtores in heaven, any comfort 
can be found for me.” — Here he ended his Ha- 
rangue and confeſſion to thoſe who attended on his 
bed. 

D. Did this poor gentleman, whoſe head was 
ſo full of politics, die ſo ſoon as he imagined he 
ſhould ?—And was his conduct as faulty, as 
himſelf repreſented it to be? 
F. He died in a very few days after. As to- 
the nature of his offences towards the public, we 
are not to ſuppoſe he intended to aggravate it; 
a conſciouſneſs of guilt, with regard to the ge- 
neral tenor of his life, might add to the ſtings 
which he felt, He knew that truth and juſtice 
are due to the higheft, as well as the loweſt of 
mankind ; and reſpe& to authority eſſential to 
the very exiſtence of government, and the hap- 
pineſs of mankind. He might poſſibly have good 
grounds for objections to ſome part of the con- 
duct of others: but not leſs conſcious that he 
had treſpaſſed grievouſly, by departing from truth 
and juſtice: and it is not wonderful he ſhould 
make this confeſſion, and give this relief to his 
mind, 

D. Do all fierce party-men in this nation, oc-- 
caſtonally act the ſame part? 

F. Few ſee things in fo bright a light as Sir 
Benjamin now did; and I hope few err fo much. 
have told you what notions I entertain of public 
liberty, and of the conteſts concerning this great 
object. In regard to our preſent ſubject, I have 
often heard my maſter talk of a certain great and 
good man, who had been employed in many high: 
offices, and made a conſiderable figure in the 
world. In his laſt hours he ſaid, After ſo-. 
many years experience in buſineſs, noiſe, and 
ſplendour, I am convinced that the greateſt wiſ- 
dom is ſerionſneſs; the beſt phyſic, temperance; 
and the beſt eſtate, a good conſcience. Were I 
to live over again the time I have ſpent in. 
the world, I would prefer retirement to the 
court, and the chapel to the palace. Now all. 
things forſake me except my Gd, my duty, and. 
my prayer Gan 

D. Reſolutions and' promiſes extorted by. 

ſickneſs, and the ſight of danger, are not al- 

ways to be depended on; but this gentleman. 

was of a different turn from Sir Benjamin; 

F. Judge on the fair fide of the queſtion : it: 
iS, 
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is plain in what light the Hortneſt and vanity 


of life appeared to him, as it does to other 
men, who have lived long and are wiſe. They 
know how much better it is to ſet the heart, 


in our earlieſt days, upon the pleaſures which 
are laſting, than upon the periſhing enjoyment; 
of this world! © 88 | 


CONVERSATION VII. 


Reflections on the duties of Chriſtians with regard to baptiſm, confirmation, prayer, and the communion, or 
ſupper of our Lord, as preparatives for death. Enquiry of a ſick gentleman into the nature of the 
Chriſtian religion, and the ſcripture account of the fall of man. The reaſon of impenitence, and the 
happy effects of diſcaurſing with learned and ſenſible divines. 


F. AYE, my child; from the moment we 
behold the light, or from the firſt dawn- 
ings of reaſon ; even from this early period of 
our exiſtence, we ſhould learn and practice thoſe 
duties which fit and prepare us for death. This 
is the only paſſage to that immortal ſtate of hap- 
pineſs, to which we are born heirs. It is a ſad 
confideration how many act as if they meant to 
forfeit their inheritance, We generally eſteem the 
preſent, as an age of politeneſs, and in moſt in- 
ances it is ſo: but with regard to religion, you 
will find many in a very rude and uncultivated 
ſtate, pretending however to high poliſhed man- 
ners. The name of a Chriſtian carries with it 
more dignity and reſpect to the duties, and moſt 
poliſhed offices of humanity, than the world 
ever knew before, or ſince the time our Saviour 
appeared upon the earth. But is there not ſome- 
thing of a ſavage ingratitude, in thoſe who care- 
leſsly paſs over the conſiderations of his ſuffer- 
ings, his death, or his doctrines? Theſe are ob- 
jects of the moſt refined civilization: theſe are 
objects of a particular diſtinguiſbed latu of life, to 
which we ſtand bound by every tie, which the 
thoughts of the heart can ſuggeſt. But do you 
find this to be generally obſerved? When an 
infant is baptized, eſpecially when our neigh- 
bours attend this holy office, do they appear as 
duly impreſſed with a ſenſe of its being com- 
manded by our Saviour, as an ordinance figuring 
the myſtical waſhing away of fin? This hi- 
cal, or figurative waſhing away of fin, is an em- 
blem of that purity of ſoul, which our holy re- 
ligion ſo ſtrongly recommends, 


D. Jam afraid this is a note above common ap- 
prehenſions, or rather above the common prafiic, 
however eaſy it may be to underſtand. We ſeem 
to require frequent leſſons upon this very ſubject; 
and perhaps ſtill more on the importance of n- 


firming our baptiſmal vow, particularly ſignified 


by confirmation, as required by the good order 
of the Chriſtian church. 

F. Certainly nothing can be more agreeable 
to common ſenſe, than that when reaſon is ſuffi- 
ciently ripened, the baptiſmal vow made for us 
in our infancy, ſhould be taken on ourſelves, by 
a formal religious at. But is this neglect any 
ſubject of wonder, when we daily ſee ſo many 


depart from the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, ſome even 


to adopt principles and opinions diametrically op- 
poſite to the native purity and humility of our 
holy religion ? Obſerve the languor of the ſpirit 
of prayer! would Hot one imagine Chriſtianity 
was the moſt lifeleſs drowſy /y/tem the heart of 
man ever entertained, though the direct contrary 
is true? Do we offer up our ſouls as a living ſa- 
crifice to our Maker ?—And with regard to the 
ſupper of our Lord, which he commemorated ju/ 
before his death; do they frequent his table as if 
they were really in earneſt as his followers ? We 
condemn thoſe who think or talk of Chrift in ſuch 
terms as denote enthuſiaſm ; but what ſhall we 
ſay of thoſe who ſcarcely ever think of him, 


or in any part of their lives adhere to the rules 


which he has laid down? They talk of a goud 
life; but whatever their hopes may be in 2 fu- 
ture ſtate, many a heathen has practiſed mot 
humility, more temperance, chaſtity, Me: 
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D. Power of female charms! But ſtill his 
weakneſs was his crime. He had the power of 
reſiſting the importunity to ſin. | 

F. Moſt undoubtedly ; or he would not have 
been criminal. This learned miniſter of the 


and reſignation to divine Providence. If they do 
not think of the peculiar and diſtinguiſhed pro- 
perties of the Chriftian religion, as diſtinguiſhed 
from a ſyſtem of mere morality, though it com- 
prehends every moral duty, we can with no 
propriety call them Chriſtiant, whatever they 
may pleaſe to call themſelves, Not to purpoſe 
to do any harm, and fit down contented, is not 
dring good: it is not loving our fellow-creatures, 
as Chrift hath loved us. 

D. I fear this has been too much the caſe in 
all ages, which makes death fo terrible to many 
of us. You flattered me with the hopes of fur- 
ther accounts of perſons, from whoſe behaviour, 
at the time of their death, I might learn ſome- 
thing uſeful. 

F. I have been lately entertained with an ac- 
count of a gentleman in this neighbourhood, 
who makes a conſiderable figure. He ſent for 
the miniſter of the pariſh, and talked to him on 
the ſubject of religion, with much greater at- 
tention than he had been accuſtomed to. Upon 
diſcourſing concerning the ſcriptural account of 
the fall of man, he ſaid, „I do not rightly un- 
derſtand, whether. it was a form in ſhape as a 
ſerpent that deceived Eve, or ſome angelical ap- 
pearance, which could make ſuch an impreſſion 
on her,” The miniſter anſwered, ©* Some of 
the learned conſtrue the word, ſiery ſerpent ; others 


pretend the original word may be tranſlated, a. 
to the 


faning angel : But what doth it ſignify 
man que/lion ® We muſt ſuppoſe Eve to have 
apprehenfions like us, in her firſt ſtate, firm ex- 
ted. She was made free, as we are; and 
the event proved, that ſhe diſobeyed the com- 
mand of her Creator. Her innocence had not 
been tainted when the tempter employed his 
power againſt her: and That power, we may 
ſreſume, was preat, as the deſign was dreadful. 
To her, the reaſoning appeared ſpecious : her 
cg vas flrong : her deſire of happineſs, power- 
fu: and the deceitfulneſs of appearances prompted 
ber to do That which was forbidden. The ac- 
count correſponds exactly with what we now ſee 
"ery day tranſacted in the world, with reſpect 
tO the weakneſs of the human heart ; and how it 
Ppens that we hield to temptation, As to poor 
lum, no angel could take a form more capti- 
Ming to him than his wife fatally poſſeſſed. 
Us judgment, as we now often experience, was 
n Chains: it was not deceived, but taken 


Plve by the power of female charms.” 
Vol. II. 


goſpe] went on in his diſcourſe. The divine 
compaſſion for Adam was held forth: the al- 
mighty wiſdom and mercy were diſplayed in his 
favour, It is evident from what we ſee of other 
men, and fee] within ourſelves, let the tempta- 
tion be what it may, God hath given us an 
ability to wreſtle with fin, and a power to con- 
quer. When we give way, we may rally our 
forces, and by repenting, that we were thus 
moved to give way, again rear the arm of 
victory, and through the merits of our great 
Interceſſor, ſubdue death and the grave. To: 
doubt of what we can do, by the aid of Omni- 
potence, or of what is proper for man to do, is 
altogether as abſurd, as to diſpute whether there 
be any revelation. Every man of candour feels 
what it is to return to a ſenſe of duty. We were 
made to be as ſenſible of forrow for fm again 
Cad, as to mourn for any thing elſe; and no- 
thing can prevent ſuch impreſſions but 12norance, 
by having been never taught in what fin conſiſts; 
or careleſſneſs with reſpe& to our attention to it, 
Pride and preſumption often lead men into pre- 
ſumptuous fins againſt, God; but we muft 
diſcard our probity and ſinceriiy of heart, before 
we can Cheat ourſelves into a d:fbelief of Revela- 
tion. We cannot totally efface the impreffion 
once received, nor ſuſpend our affent to the 
eternal difference of gogd and evil, as handed 
down to us in the Scriptures, You are, in a 
great degree, a proof of this. Yau have gone 
on doubting and offending, repenting and offend- 
ing again, till at length it is become a queſtion 
whether your doubts and offences ſhall conquer 
your heart and wunderflanding, or theſe ſubdue 
your doubts and offences, and bring you to a 7 
ſenſe of religion. Let ſhame and a true conſciouſ- 
neſs of guilt take place in your heart, and the 
darkneſs and ſhadow of death, under which you 
have ſo often hid yourſelf, will be diſpelled. 
The poiſoned ſpider's web which you have ſpun, 
will be broken. God will aſſiſt you with his 
grace! You will perceive comfort ariſe in 
your heart: and as the foul that ſinneth Hall 
ſurely die, I am authoriſed to tell you that the 
ſoul that duly repenteth of fin, ſhall live. Hope 
therefore, and be at rel. To this he replied, 
X x © You 


kl 


« You comfort, whilſt you condemn me. We 
cannot poſſibly judge of things, but by the mea- 
ſure of the powers given us. I do not mean to. 
puzzle you by acute and abſtract reaſonings, 
which ſome learn as the art of deceiving and con- 
Funding themſelves, but by plain deductions 
from the common ſenſe of mankind to re- 
ceive your advice and aſſiſtance.“ To this the 
reverend gentleman anſwered, * Is this your re- 
| ſolution? To ſuch plain deductions and com- 
mon ſenſe then do I appeal, and entreat that you 
will filence the babble of reaſoning pride, and . 
humble your heart before God. Then ſhall you 
ſee the proſpect clear up, and all look bright as 
the meridian ſun, Comfort your ſpirit, with re- 
ſpect to your proſpect of a life to come. Con- 
{der this world, and the misfortunes which befall 
us, both in temporal and ſpiritual concerns, how 
eaſy it is to trace the moſt part of them to our 
folly or wickedneſs, If God in his judgments 
did not remember mercy, how often would our 
lives become a ſacrifice to the malignancy of fin ! 
As in the natural world the air is tainted by 
noxious vapours from lakes and marſhes ; in the 
moral, the ſoul is polluted by iniquity. If our 
crops are blaſted, or diſeaſe invades our cattle : 
if floods drown the fruits of the earth, or dryneſs 
hardens it like iron, to become unfruitful, it is 
in the ordinary courſe of nature, and ſometimes 
happens : in ſpite of all our precaution we can- 
not avoid ſuch natural evils, as we ſuppoſe them 
to be, for the preſent: but who can ſay, J 
have committed fin, but I haue no fault; I am 
in no degree criminal? If we did not ſometimes 
imart under the rod, we might fin without 
remorſe, and be loſt for ever! But if fin is con- 
ſtantly attended with pain, to thoſe who are not 
lo/t, we may thank the great Father of mercies 
for what we ſuffer, as well as for That which 
we enjoy, He that hath grace to bear patiently 


"is 


whatever befalls him, and make his ſorrow bring 
forth repentance, is ſure to be a gainer, even 
his misfortunes. If we implore the Almighty to 
withdraw his affi:ing hand, it is fo far a proof of 
reformation : for who can wilfully continue in his 
ſins, and yet aſk for mercy of Him whoſe eyes are 
too pure to behold iniquity ? Were you ſtript of 
all, and as naked as you were born, you brought 
nothing with you into the world ; and when you 
leave it, you want nothing it can give. But 
it is evident, beyond all diſpute, that the ſou] 
may be rich in the favour and loving Kkindneſ 
of That Being, which cheers in all extremities, 
and makes even horror ſmile. From the midſt 
of darknefs, and the ſhadow of death, comfort 
ſprings up in the breaſt; and we behold, in the 
common lot of men, with reſpect to death, how | 
penitents ſtand on the high ground, and look 
forward, cheered with the proſpect of the world 
unknown. Health and firength are things which 
in their nature are uncertain, and at beſt of „hut 
continuance, The ſpring, the ſummer, the au- 
tumn, and the winter of life preſs hard on each, 
other, and ſoon paſs away. Let no evil day come: 
when you may ſay, you have no pleaſure in think 
ing that you muſt leave this perturbed ſcene, Leaw 
it you muſt and if you have hope in heaven's 
joys, That heaven lies beyond the grave. The 
paſſage to it may look dreadful, but it is dread- 
ful in the ſenſe of unmanly fear and unreaſondbl: 
ſorroto, and only to thoſe whoſe hopes are clouded 
by their /in, their careleſſneſs, or their diſtriſl. 
Let them examine their hearts, and ſearch fot 
the evil that is in them. It is. a heart of unbelid. 
which generally darkens the proſpect, and males 
it horrible,” 
D. Did the miniſter make any impreflion ? 
F. A very good one: this gentleman became 
a penitent, and lived many years in an.exempla?, 
manner.. 
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CONVERSATION VI 


Anecdote of the death of a libertine in a middle flation of life. 


bed, in relation to the ſacred writings. 


Enquiry made by a courtier on his death- 


Declaration made by a pious courtier on his death-bed, Men in 


office, their virtue tried, The ſudden death of a boy, and the grief of his mother. Devaſtation of 
human life created by war. The happy effett of a benevolent active mind, in the moſt ſeanty fortune. 


Reflections on mortality, and the duties of humanity. 


\ 


D. I Have reflected on the circumſtances of the 
gentleman you gave an account of in our 

laſt converſation, with much pleaſure. 
F. The contemplation of the characters and 
the behaviour of men in the leaſt degree diſtin- 


guiſhed, when they leave the ſtage of life, is one 


of the moſt intereſting concerns of it. Do you 
remember Nicholas Tantard? He maintained a 


kind of reputation in the world, among a certain 


claſs of people, who were not very exact livers 
themſelves; but he was much addicted to plea- 
ſure and ſenſual gratifications, forbidden by the 
law of Chriſt. He did not underſtand much of 
any ſuch law, for he ſcarce ever looked into the 
ſacred writings ; and if he occaſionally went to 
church, it was rather in compliance with cuſtom, 
than with a ſpirit of humility to receive inſtrue- 
tion: I do not recolle& I ever ſaw him partake 
of the Lord's ſupper. 

D. The world may ſhew what quarter it 
pleaſes ; but can ſuch perſons be properly called 
Chriſtians ? Is not the title miſapplied? 

F. I am afraid he had no juſt claim to it, ei- 
ther in the courſe of his life, or at his death. In 
his laſt illneſs, he ſeemed much confuſed in 
thought, and wrapped in gloom and melancholy. 
Some expreſſions implying the fear of an aveng- 
ing Judge dropt from him; but he gave no ſign 
of any comfortable expectation, or truſt in the 
blood of, a Redeemer. 

D. Alas! what a ſad condition are they in 
that live in the forgetfulneſs of God, who is the 
only ſpring of comfort and joy] What a wretched 
caſe, to paſs their days regardleſs of a Saviour, 


by whom alone they are enabled to overcome 


death, and riſe to life immortal 


F. Your remark, my dear 1 makes my 
heart bleed! When L conſider what numbers 
are purſuing the ſame unhappy courſe as Nicholas 
ſo fooliſhly ran, treaſuring up to themſelves the 
vengeance of heaven, I tremble ! 

D. You was acquainted with Sir Ralph's but- 
ler, and muſt have heard the particulars of his. 


.maſter's death.—Was not Sir Ralph eſteemed a 


man of great probity ? 


F. I underſtood, that a few months as he 
died, he deſired the reverend miniſter to collect 


— paſſages out of the ſacred writings, on the 


plaineſt and moſt exact way of making his peace 
with God ; obſerving, with a ſigh, how few men 
conſider to what end they are born into the world, till 
they are near the time of leaving it ! Sir Ralph 
had many virtues, but you ſee how miſerably 
poor he was with all his wealth: and how igno- 
rant, with all his learning / | 

D. Is it poſſible fo great a man could be ig- 
norant in ſo very material and intereſting a con- 
cern ? 


F. How could it be otherwiſe ? Can the moſt 


ingenious watchmaker make me a pair of ſhoes 


ſo well as our neighbour Criſpin; or Criſpin know 
how to plough and ſow ſo well as myſelf? The 
ſcience or buſineſs which people have not been 
uſed to think of, and never practiſed, they can- 
not enter into the ſpirit of: This is the caſe of 
many among the great, as well as litile, in re- 
gard to religion. His acquaintance, the gener- 
ous Sir Anthony Freeman, had read the Scriptures 
with care and attention ; and. therefore was at 
no ſuch loſs: With his laſt breath he ſpoke to 
his friends theſe memorable words, ** dy good 


friends ! the moſt valuable bequeſt I can make 
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yore, 


you, is my entreaty that you will govern your con- 
duct and affettions by the will and word of God. I 
have lived in what is called the higheſt part of life, 
yet in me you may behold the end of this world, and 
all its vanities ;, to me they are now paſſing away 
like a ſhadow ! I repent of all my life, but that 
part of it which I ſpent in communion with God, 
and in doing goed !” | 

D. He was a courtier, it ſeems ; and yet a 
good man? 


F. Do you imagine that courts are ſo much 


worſe than other places? Office indeed is apt to 
make men inſolent; and there are but few in 
the world who are much exalted, and poſſeſs all 
the virtues of an humble condition. Yet place 
can honour men only as they do honour to the 
place, by diſcharging the duties of it: and it is 


always 2 duty to be humane. Never object to 


a courticr, mercly on account of the office he 
falls: the prejudices of fooliſh people, in all 
countries, make them imagine very abſurd things; 
but it cannot be ſuppoſed that any office, in 
itfelf honourable, diſhonours the man. 

D. Do not people at court frequently wear 
two faces ? 

F. It would be happy if maſks were worn, 
only by ſuch courtiers as talk a language foreign 
to their hearts: religion is often made ſubſer- 
vient to worldly ends; but this is no more 
the cafe at courts than in other places; and 
neither rulers nor people can flouriſh, where 
their morals and manners are corrupted, If 
we take away the real awe of religion, all the 
fidelity and juſtice neceſſary to the maintenance 
of human ſociety, will foon periſh, and the whole 
political frame be diſſolved.“ 

D. You think then, that thoſe who are in 
ofſice have more virtue than thoſe that are our. 

F. If office ſpoiled the morals of all men, there 
couid be no ſuch thing as virtue or juſtice in any 
government ; but fo long as we ſee things hold 


together, and that authority and power try men's 


virtues, we may rather ſuppoſe that men in office 
have the moſt virtue. I know that the contrary 


is vulgarly imagined ; for public cenſure taking in 


very little of what is paſſing in private life, all 
the ſatire falls on men in effice. 

D. Pray tell me how did Stephen Mild take his 
leave of the world. 

F. He was a remarkable inſtance of careleſſ- 
neis. Thinking he was on his death-bed, I vi- 
fucd him, and aſked him F he thought of Ged. 
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I am ſhocked when I recolle& his anſwer : ON 
ſays he, it is not come to T hat yet. 

D. He flattered himſelf, I ſuppoſe, with a 
continuance in life, and was for putting off the 
evil hour of repentance (as it is often called) as long 
as he could. 

F. You are right: but how mad is it to 
truſt a buſineſs of ſuch importance to that pre. 
carious hour | And how weak and fooliſh was 
it to imagine, that one Lord have mercy on me! 
when his breath was departing from him, would 
avail ; and yet this man had been often adviſed 
by our worthy curate to read the Scriptures, to 
pray, and amend his life ! | 

D. Sad end indeed ! my blood rifns cold when 
I think of ſuch careleſs people, whoſe indifference 
would make one imagine they had no apprehen- 
ſions of a judgment to come. | 

F. Much happier was the untimely death 
of a poor boy, who fell moſt unexpectedly 
It was a delefal accident which happened the 
other day to dame Catharine's only fon ! He was 
a fine ſpirited lad, and might have proved a moſt 
valuable man; but his activity occaſioned his 
death. He went to the *fquire's horfe-mill to offer 
his ſervice ; and humourouſly rallying the driver 
for lazineſs, leaped on one of the bars of the 
mill-poſt as it was working round; and not hav- 
ing looked befere he leaped, was in an inftant 
cruſhed under a beam, His mother being ac-' 
quainted, came in an agony of grief, and throw- 
ing herſelf on the dead body, cried out, O Je- 
nathan] my fon, my ſon !— Thou wert all my 
hopes of comfort Oft haſt thou promiſed me, 
that whilſt God ſhould give thee life and means 
to labour, I ſhould never want. O my dear 
child, my much-lov'd boy, thou art gone from 
me for ever | 

D. This was a melancholy ſcene, and the 
mother's cafe exceedingly pitiable. What part 
did you take? | 

F. She was fo much agitated, I feared ſome 
deadly conſequence. I bid her be comforted, 
and not deſtroy herſelf with exceſs of pathon ; 
begging ſhe would leave the body, and do her 
beſt to conſider that this was the hand of God; 


that the lad's death ſeemed to come as it were by 


lightening from heaven, whither we might pre- 
ſume he was gone : the generous diſpoſition 
which he was of, ſecuring to him the rewards of 
his virtue, as he was no longer in any ſtate of 


temptation, to depart from it : adding, that 1 


would 
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would endeavour to repair her Joſs, by being 
myſelf as a ſon, a brother, or a friend to her. 


Indeed I knew her to be a good woman; I felt 
great ſorrow for her diſtreſs, and intended to re- 
lieve her. My laft words ſeemed to make 
ſome impreffion ; but whilft ſhe looked at me 
with a wild ſurprize, plentiful ſtreams of tears 
guſhed from her eyes. At length, unable to 
dear this conflict, ſhe ſwooned ; and it was with 
great difficulty we could bring her to give ſigns 
of life. : 

D. Such events ſhould teach us to live pre- 
pared for death, and likewiſe not to fix our 
thoughts too much on the world; ſince the 
things of it which we moſt delight in, may be 
ſo eaſily ſnatched from us, or we from them! 
Could there be a caſe more dreadful than this! 

F. Yes, my dear Mary : what was this, com- 
pared to a battle by ſea or land, by which great 
numbers as ſuddenly become widows and or- 
phans, and parents lament their ſons! What 
do you think of a ſingle ball, which may mow 
down a ſcore or two of men, or mangle their 
bodies, and render death more dreadful ! yet you 
hear people talk over their cups, as if war were 
a very fine amuſement ; and ſome rejoice at the 
ſound of the trumpet, and the roaring of cannon. 

D. This I believe; but private evils preſent 
generally appear as the worſt, 


D, ] Remember to have heard you talk of 
Henry Rich as a very ſingular character. 

F. He was what is commonly called a ſober 
wn; but like the moſt part of the world, un- 
Vlling even to think of death. When he fell 
ib he defied to ſee me.— I was hardly ſeated 
en he began to ſpeak. ** My friend, I am 
(alto ſee you, and know you are glad when you 
U adminiſter to the happineſs of any fellow- 


CONVERSATION 


F. It is true indeed, that we bear evils pa/?, 
and evils to come, better than we ſupport the pre- 
ſent calamity. | 

D. Pray, my father, what did you intend by 
ſaying, yen would be to her as a ſon ; what can 
you do ta ſerve her? | 

F. As much as her ſon, he being yet poorer 
than myſelf; for either by my hand or heart, 
my own purſe, or by application to others, I 
hope to obtain ſome relief for her. I have found 
ſuch wonderful reſources, as hardly to deſpair of 
any help in a good cauſe | The greateſt part of 
mankind act as if poverty were infectious; and 
fear to devote much time in begging for others, 
leſt they ſhould become beggars themſeJves. But 
I, who have conſidered this matter, and ſce what 
the condition of human life is, eſteem thoſe the 
true inſtruments of Providence who act as al- 
moners to the rich and happy, in behalf of the 
Poor and miſerable. | 

D. Is not the molt part of thoſe whoſe fortunes. 
beſt enable them to act as ſuch inſtruments, diſ- 
inclined to undertake the office ? 

F. The higher the gpulent are placed, the more 
they are out of the reach of miſery, and the leſs 
they know or think of other people's 4iftreſs : 
this is one of the calamitous circumſtances which 
attends wealth, and abundance of the cnjoy- 
ments of the good things of life. 


IX. 


Deſcription of a man perplexed in thaught in relation to his latter end. The advice given him how to make 
bis peace with God, and form his hopes on reaſonable principles, as neceſſary to faith. Neglect of reading 
te Sacred M ritings, the cauſe of immorality. Refieftions on the ſacrament. The neceſſity of application 
lo a man's own heart to correct the evil of his own ways. T he advantages of friendly advice. 


creature, It is in your power to ſerve me in the 
moſt important circumſtance. Pray tell me your 
thoughts, how I may proceed in my preſent fitu- 
ation, I have been reputed a ſober man, and it 
is true I am not a drunkard; but I have been as 
careleſs as moſt other people — and now if it 
does not pleaſe the Almighty to anfwer my 
prayers, and remove my diſeaſe, I ſhall probably 
be ſoon numbered with the dend; and God knows 

N how 
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how ill I am prepared to die! I anſwered 
him by ſaying, I was much obliged to him for 
his good opinion ; but as I did not think my- 
ſelf qualified to give him the advice and aſſiſ- 
tance which he ſeemed to think neceſſary to his 
ſalvation ; I him to ſend for the mini- 
ter of the pariſh. He till inſiſted that I ſhould 
let him know my thoughts; earneſtly alledging, 
that I knew more of him than any clergyman 
of his acquaintance ; and that he did not much 
like to talk to frangers. I rallied him on his 
notion of rangers; and in reply, added, if 
you inſiſt on knowing my opinion, you muſt 
permit me to ſpeak the language of my heart.” 
This, he ſaid, was the very thing he defired : I 
then proceeded, Vou, my honoured friend, 
have a plentiful fortune for a perſon in your 
iſtation, and death is bitter to a man that liveth 


at reſt in his poſſeſſions, and to a man that hath 


nothing to vex him, but bath proſperity in all 
things.—This, however, is not entirely your 
caſe, you complain of /ickneſs and anxiety ; you 
have been accuſtomed to think of the improve- 
ment of your fortune and worldly concerns, 
as your firſt object; this alone is ſufficient to 
create ſuch a diſturbance in your boſom, as 
will render you the more unhappy, now that 
you think you muſt part with them. If it be 
Jo, conſid:r that men, ten times richer than 
yourſelf, die in common with others; that the 
uſe of riches is for the living only; that we can- 
not buy life, and can live here only a certain 
time; and in That time we may outlive the 
reliſh of all the ſtores of pleaſure the world 
can furniſh, After ſuggeſting ſo much, I mult 
add, that I do not ſee what uſe it can be of to 
queſtion you concerning the ſtate of your mind, 
were you diſpoſed to tell me; but for the very 
teaſon you ſay you do not think yourſelf pre- 
. pared for death, I preſume you have not attended 
to all the duties of a chri/tian, either in fervent 
prayer, or fuith; in zealous hope, or tender charity; 
in chri/tian purity, or manly temperance; in ſuch 
virtues as theſe you have not been fo attentive 
as you ought: the neglect conſtitutes crimes 
common to us, who juſtly ſtile ourſelves miſer- 
able ſinners! As to your approaching diſſolution, 
my friend, what time can you reckon upon at 
your age? A year is a conſiderable addition! 
Who can tell how ſoon you may think that a 
few days added to your number, will be next to 
a miracle! But if you aſpire at the name of a 


man, let this be your leaſt concern. Man is born 
to die! Endeavour to live as you ought, and 
leave the duration of life to heaven! I am ſorty 
you have nor had a nobler object for your 
prayer than length of life. If you ſhould not 
recover, you muſt be ſenſible that it often pleaſes 
the Almighty to make our lives Hort, in order 
to make them good; and, as the beſt of us, 
upon the renewal of a leaſe of life, may reney 
the leaſe of ſin and folly, we ſhould not be 
anxious about ſo precarious an event, but ſeek 
a certain and permanent good. Submit grace- 
fully to the diſpenſations of Providence; and if 
you conſider yourſelf as under the protection 
of God, you will rejoice even in death. The 
intimations of mortality which you now receive, 
may be of the higheſt benefit to you, if you graft 
piety on your diſeaſe : if, as your life ebbs out, 
your hopes of happineſs flow in, your ſoul wil 
be invigorated, Whether this /ichneſs be intend- 
ed to prove your virtue, or deſigned as a puniſh- 
ment for your ſins, in proportion as you amend 
your life, you may juſtly eſteem yourſelf an ob- 
ject of divine mercy ? —Permit me alſo to re- 
commend to you, that whatever you aſk, let it be 
in ſubmiſſion to the ſupreme wiſdom of God; 
and let it be in full faith and truſt, that you 
ſhall obtain it: I do not mean by any enthuſa- 
tic preſumption, but a faithful and humble con- 
fidence. Keep your mind ſteady in this per- 
ſuaſion, and you will think of it with profound 
humility and hearty r-pentance. It ſeems to be 
impoſſible to thin4 of God, and not be anxious 
to pleaſe him; and when you have reaſon to 
hope your conduct is acceptable to him, your 
temper and diſpoſition will be free from peevill- 
neſs and embarraſſment, and become gentle and 
eaſy. We are commanded to watch and pray 
leſt we enter into temptation. —Yoou are ſenfible 
that the preſent idea naturally effaces the fol- 
mer, or prevents its operation. When we ftrong- 
ly deſire what our reaſon and religion inform u, 
we ought to deny ourſelves, then it is that we 
ſtand bound to oppoſe the torrent, and diveſt 
the current of our paſſions into its proper chat 
nel.” Upon this he ſaid, Have we not defies 
which do no harm to ourſelves, or others ; and 
yet we may think them diſpleaſing to God , * | 
replied, ** Then I ſhould incline to the opinion 
that we really do ourſelves harm if we complſ 
with ſuch defires, at the ſame time conſidering 
the wiſdom and goodneſs, as well as the ale 
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of God, without indulging any opinions 
which may lead us into preſumption. I hope 
mercy may be found for ſuch doubtful offences 
as well as for others. The cheat on ourſelves 
is generally to think too well of our con- 
dition. The corruption of the heart plays a 
thouſand tricks to deceive us; but it is eſſential 
to repentance to ſuffer pain when we think we 
have done evil in the fight of God. Weak 
minded or ſuperſtitious perſons often carry 
their apprehenſions beyond the limits of reaſon 
and true religion; but many more, I ſay, cheat 
themſelves into a belief that things really evil 
and tending to. greater evil are not offenſive.” — 
Upon this he atked me, ** Suppoſe a man returns 
to a ſeaſe of duty, or a virtuous courſe, feeling 
within himſelf a complacency, is not this apt to 
make him forget his ſins and follies paſt?” I 
anſwered, © Men may err in this reſpect, but 
the more virtuous their habits are, the more 
humble they will be; and as a conſciouſneſs of 
errors paſt is the foundation of humility, their 
ſins will conſequently recur the oftener to their 
thoughts to condemn them; and they will the 


longer mourn for having been ſo weak or wicked. 
Retentance, my friend, is the firſt concern of life. 


it is the ſupreme object of accountable beings 
who are in ſearch of happineſs. Nothing can 
be of any conſideration compared to it: the fe- 
city which it promiſes as a reward, and the 
miſery it threatens for the neglect, ſurpaſs all 
language to deſcribe.— And that a man ſhould 
prefer any object on earth to it, can only prove 


his defection from reaſon; and that he is mo- 
rally inſane; call it the corruption of his nature, 


or what you pleaſe, but he acts like a madman.” 
„ Inſane,” ſays he: Do you. think. 


men are mad when they are wicked?“ I replied 
by another queſtion, ** If they are not mad in 
head nor heart, could they do what we ſee done 
every day of our lives? Your buſineſs at pre- 


ſent is to exert your powers. It is obvious, that 
vigilance and activity are as neceſſary in the 
concerns of the ſol, as induſtry and prudence 
with reſpect to the body 


dence which more immediately ſhews the hand 


of heaven; or by ſuch. peace and comfort as the 
mind feels when it refts with ſincerity on the 


mercy of God. This is more eaſy to feel and. 


5 


proaches you. 


The more earneſt you 
are in your petitions to God, the more you will 
cenfide'in him; and the deeper ſenſe you will en- 
tertain that you truly receive what is moſt ex- 
pedient for you, either by ſome peculiar provi- 
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underſtand, than it is to deſcribe : I hope you are 
ſenſible of it; and I need not add that you 
ought to loſe no time in the application of all 
your powers to the practical part. — You perhaps 
have found the effect; though you may not have 
traced the cauſe. A great part of mankind, who 
think they are inclined to do the will of God, take 
but little pains to know what his will is ; but be- 
ing well ſatisfied that there is a revelation, they 
ſit down contented without reading the New 
Teſtament with attention. If you will read this- 
book as you ought, you will find it the readieſt 
way to accompliſh your good purpoſes, —The 
moſt obvious truths are oftentimes the leaſt re- 
garded, as if their being plain and level to the 
common apprehenſion of mankind, rendered them 
the leſs neceſſary to their happineſs. The leſs. 
mindful we are of certain duties, particularly 
prayer, the celebration of the Lord's Supper, at- 
tention to God, and truſt in him, the more negli- 
gent and defective we become in our general 


— 


* 


conduct, till at length theſe conſiderations are 


blotted out, and remain no longer in legible 
characters on the mind. How it fares with you 
in theſe particulars, it is not ſo neceſſary for me 
to enquire, as for you to correct, if your heart re- 
A day, an hour, of truly rational 
and religious conduct, is incomparably more va- 
Juable, than a whole life, halting between virtue 
and vice, wiſdom and folly, without any deter- - 
minate rule by which the courſe of the thoughts 
and actions are regulated.” —Upon mentioning - 
the Lord's Supper, he obſerved to me, that he 
had been accuſtomed to conſider it as myſteri- - 
ous, and had therefore contented himſelf with 
an indolent evaſion of this part of the duty of a 
Chriſtian... To which I replied, © Tt is true, 
my friend, the word Myſtery occurs often in the 
Communion Service, and. ſo far as it is expreſ— 
ſive of our finite knowledge it creates awe, and I 
do not preſume to ſay, there is any impropriety . 
in the expreſſion; but ſtill we muſt revert to in- 
finite wiſdom, which never required of man 
That which is not level to the underſtanding of 
the meaneſt perſon.” 

D. Can any one pretend not to underſtand why 
Chrift ſhould require us to remember him, and : 
why he ſhould require a teten of ſuch rememb- 
rance ? This appears to me as a wonderful proof * 
of the perverſeneſs of mankind; and of their 
want of candour, in finding out reaſons to be 
negligent. 


F. Well! 
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F. Well obſerved, Mary, it is even ſo; and 
I told him, that my/tery taken in any ſenſe be- 
yond That which I have mentioned, would be 
abſurd, becauſe it would require me to do a 
thing I did not know the meaning of, or to un- 
derſtand a thing totally unintelligible ; neither 
of which could be for the honour of God. 

D. Might not the word my/tery be as well 
omitted in our liturgy ? | | 

F. That is not for you nor me to decide 
upon. It is not the word, it is the liſtleſſneſs; 
the difinclination to devotion ; the ſecret reſerves, 
and want of a reſolution to exert the power of 


reſiſting ſin, in which the evil conſiſts, They 


ſeem to me to act as if they meant to avoid this 
particular act of Chriſtian devotion, deeming it 
the moſt ſolemn of any other, as if the omiſſion 
could give a licence for fin. 

D. Is That poflible ! 

F. I ſatisfied my friend by ſaying, “ I can- 
not but conſider the communion of the Lord's- 
ſupper as an abſolute duty,on all who believe in 
the name of Chri/t, and know the word of God. 
No words nor ſenſe can poſſibly be clearer to 
people who do not take pains to puzzle their 
own cauſe, When you conſider yourſelt as a. 
reaſoning and accountable being ; your preſent 
life of ſo ſhort a duration ; and your proſpect 
of eternity; you will ſtand amazed at your 
careleſſneſs of conduct, with reſpect to your eter- 
nal ſtate The mind is ſo framed, that what- 
ever its favourite object, or ruling paſſion is, it 
takes deep root in the heart, and from thence the 
habits of our lives are formed. Where can you 
appeal, but to your own heart, with regard to 
the thoughts of it, and the habits of your life ? 
'T here you will find the cauſes of the good or evil 
which is in you. Inveterate habits of fin are 
beautifully deſcribed by the queſtion, Can the 
Ethiopian change his fiua; or the leopard his ſpots ? 
Your habits, I believe, are not ſo inveterate, for 
the very reaſon that you now feel ſo much com- 
punction; yet I preſume you require the utmoſt 
vigilance and ſtrength you are maſter of, to cor- 
rect your omiſſions, or ſuppreſs your actual fins. 
——- Reaſon is given us to be our guide; and we 
never exerciſe it ſo well, as when we learn the 
will of God and do it. Yet, obvious as this 
truth is to every man's underſtanding, we know 
our paſſions are continually attempting to bribe 
reaſon to come over to their ſide: and when faith 
and conſcience do not interpoſe, I need not ſay 
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what the event is. We muſt thank the great 
Author of nature for ordering things in ſuch , 3 
manner, that wickedneſs generally condemns it. 
ſelf, —Perhaps it is ſtill more amazing to con- 
ſider how defeCtive moſt people are, in the plain 
and ſimple operations of the mind, with repar 
to the attention of the ſoul to God, and its tru; 
in him. You who are capable of thinkin 
cloſely in other fludies, ſeem to have been diſſi- 
pated in this. You tell your children, Mind 
your buſineſs —— attend to what you are about 
and it is ſuppoſed that when they do attend, 
they truſt their labours will be rewarded by the 
accompliſhment of the end they have in view, 
And what are we but grown children ® The 
fewer ideas we have, the more eaſy our work be. 
comes, and ſo far the unlettered have the advan- 
tage. Notwithſtanding the falſhood and injul- 
tice, the fooliſhneſs and incapacity of men, which 
you have experienced, you have often repoſed 
a truſt in them: Will you not then truſt in the 
truth and juſtice, the wiſdom and power of God? 
—lIt cannot be leſs obvious to you, that religion 
is difficult, only as the mind is diſſipated, or the 
paſſiuns oppoſe the dictates of reaſon. Thoſe 
who act as if piety towards God would viſit 
their ſouls, as hunger or thirſt affect the body, 
without any labour of thought, have as little 
ſenſe, and probably not ſo much piety, as thoſe 
viſionary devotees, who aſcribe all to a mar- 
vellous compul/fue agency, a ſenſible operation of 
the Spirit of God; as if Chriſt had done ſo much 
for them, they need not do any thing for then- 
ſelves. You comprehend that what I contend 
for, is a conſtant attention ta Ged, and a ſteady 
truſt in him; preſuming that theſe words convey 
ſuch a meaning to common ſenſe, they cannot be 
miſtaken without great pains and ingenuity,” 
— This was the amount of what I ſaid to 
Henry. ; 

D. Was he offended at your reaſoning fo li- 
berally, and ſo home to his condition? 

F. No: he replied, 4+ I thank you heartily 
for your friendly expoſtulation. I acknowledge 
the force of what you have ſaid ; and be aſ- 
ſured, I will hereafter requeſt of God only ſuch 
things as concern my true happineſs ; and above 
all, implore him for That lively attention and 
fleady truſt which you have recommended. I feel 
myſelf happy in the reſtraint you have ſuggeſted, 
with regard to my wandering into a wild field 
of confuſed thoughts. If I can fix my wil 

| of 
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objects ſo comprehenſible and intereſting, I ſhall 
be at reſt. I have too often felt myſelf wretched, 
for want of a compaſs to ſteer by; I mean the 
advice of a friend to ſuit my particular ſituation, 
when I might by the means you propoſe, in the 
moſt eaſy and pleaſing manner, have collected 
my ſcattered thoughts; and by my attmtion to 
God, and my truſt in him, have rendered myſelf 
acceptable to him, and enjoyed all the happy 
effects of his favour.” _ | | 

D. Did he follow your advice in good earneſt, 
or only reaſon upon the propriety of it? 

F. He adopted it in opinion, and reduced it 
into practice, and ſoon; became a new kind of 
being. He was more pleafant in his converſa- 
tion in ſickneſs, than he had uſually been in 
health : he became every day more indifferent to 
life, regarding it only as he employed it in doing 
good + he affured me more than once, that he 
wondered at himſelf, how he could paſs away fo 
many years of life in ſuch an inſenſibility, or ra- 
ther ignoranc of its greateſt joy. * 

D. Is not this generally the caſe with man- 
kind, when they live carelsſsly.or &;/ſolutely ® 

F. If we are not attentive. to God, and truſt 
in him, we grow numbed with irreligious cold- 


his friendſhip. . 


neſs, or a habit of indelene, totally inconſiſtent 
with the joy and peacefulneſs which religion 
inſpites. Have I ſufficiently explained myſelf to 
you? 4 = 

D. I underſtand, if I am attentive to God, 1 
ſhall think of his wiſdom and power, his juſtice 
and his mer: if I think of him, I ſhall alſo feel 
his preſence, and be awed by a ſenſe of dety to 
bim; and the more dutiful I am, the more 1 
ſhall truſt in him. My mind will thus acquire 
fireugth ; my temper chearfulneſs, and my hopes 
become joyful. Religion will not be burdenſome 
to me, but eaſy and familiar, and prove what 


our Saviour ſays of it, 1 yoke is eaſy, and my 
burden light.” _ | 
F. My dear Mary, I perceive nothing is loſt 
that I tell you. : 
D. Tam attentive to what you ſay, and hope 
I ſhall profit by it. But pray, my ſather, did 
Henn live long after this converſation ? | 
F. He lived above three years, and died in 
great tranquillity, He was full of the warmeſt 
expreſſions of his gratitude to me whenever we 
met, and he left me a fmall legacy as a token of 


* 
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CONVERSATION X. 


F. Dp you eyer ſee my couſin Jacob ꝰ 
D. Yes, my father: he called on you 
the ſummer before laſt ; I know that he is dend. 
was there any thing particular in his character? 
F. He was very ſingular in ſeveral inſtances. 
| once entertained a moſt cordial regard for him; 
nor did 1 forſake him in his 4% hours : I fre- 
quently watched by him, in hopes of an oppor- 
unity of making him ſenſible of his ſituation, 
He often talked upon the nature and neceſſity of 
tue, and the obligations of it with reſpect to 
ths world but alas! when I would have led 


lim to the happy effects of it hercafter, and the 
Vol. II. 


Character of an obſtinate conceited man, not abandoned to vice, yet doubtful of a life te come. Anecdotes 
of the death of an hmeſt man enquiring after future happineſs — Of a virtuous young man poetically 
turned. — Confeſſion of a dying penitent, who had been formerly of a club of infidels. 


glorious rewards prepared in heaven, through 
the infinite mercy of God, he ſeemed cold and 
unaffected; reſerve was viſible in his counte- 
nance, and his expreſſions were confuſed, infos 
much that he left me. at a loſs to know what he 
thought. * | 

D. Is it poſſible he could doubt? h 
F. What is it pride cannot do? How many 
walk about this world mad with their own con- 
ceits! Tn ſhort, when his hour approached, TI 1 


urged him ftill cloſer, deſiring the ſatisfaction 

of hearing if he had hopes of heaven, till at 

length his ſpeech failed him, 
Ty 


I know not 
whether 


— . — — 
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whether 1 was urged moſt by curieſty or grief, 
when I ſaw him in a ſtate which appeared to me 
hopeleſs; and 1 begged him, if he could not 
ſpeak, to hold up his hand as a a ſignal of his 
hope of heaven. 


D. What was the reſult ? 
F. He fighed, and ſhook his head, but held 


not up his hand - Alas, the remembrance of it 
is painful to my heart ! 


D. Whence did it ariſe that he was ſo re- 


ſerved, or ſo hopeleſs ? 

F. Such a flimſy kind of goodneſs, as carried 
him no further than to confeſs virtue to be 
productive of goed; and vice of evil, in this 
world ; and not to believe that virtue will be 
rewarded with everlaſting happineſs, is of little 
value. Could this fire his ſpirit with a hea- 
venly joy ?—Tacob might, in moſt inſtances, 
do as he would wiſh to be done by; and not 
deſtroy another- man, left himſelf ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed in his turn: Not having any violent 
propenſity to unlawful gratifications, he might, 
from various prudential conſiderations, refrain 
from ſuch evils. —He might alſo, from mere 
indolence of temper, be fond of peace, and the 
frame of his mind incline him to be patient: 
But is this only, the true glory and intereſt of a 
man? I believe it rarely happens, without the 
help of religion, that ſuch qualities exiſt in any 
eminent degree; but it ſeems to have been the 
caſe of our couſin, If he did not act from 
a ſenſe of obedience to God, nor a belief that 
virtue would be rewarded in a life to come; 
neither could he think that vice would be pu- 
niſhed. What a fliimſey kind of virtue, I ſay, 


muſt his have been? And accordingly we ſee that 


when he came to die, his hope of happineſs after 


death failed him. Religion rewards itſelf in 


the peace which it affords; but virtue without 
religion; is a phantom. True peace muſt 
ſpring from our hopes. in immortal happineſs; 
in the ſame manner as we are reſtrained from 
vice, by the fear of puniſhment. Happy it 
is. when we are reſtrained, though it be from 
this double conſideration of hope and fear; fear 
of temporal chaſtiſements and everlaſting miſery. 
Poor Jacek was crack-brained; or at the bottom, 
a proud. fooliſh. man. I mention him as a very 
ſingular inſtance, amidſt» the variety of charac- 
ters there are in the world, and to inform you 


what care you ſhould take in converſing with, 


nacy; and at length he ſhewed what I have often 


the better. In conſequence of the uneaſineſ; 


niſter for advice and direction how to make his 


the end of its being wrote is the ſalvation of 


. Writings, ſuch as he clearly underſtood, and 


people who are ſtrangers to the Wag 
the true Chriſtian enjoys over all others. 
Di. I am ſenſible that young perſons ſhould be 
particularly on their guard, and more'eſpeci 
women. What was n en Week” be 
was a yeung mann 

F. We uſed to think him very ccc ſor 
he treated every body as inferior to himſelf in 
underſtanding. - You ſee how pride goes before à 
fall; and that pretending to be wiſe, he was at 
heart a fool, though he had too much decency 
publicly to avow his falſe principles and belief 
As he advanced in years, he' increaſed in obſti- 


remarked to you, that we "ought not to expect 
any miracle will be wrought at the time of our 
death; for as we live, ſo we ann, fhal 
die? 

D. Indeed 1 believer this generally happens: 
Jacob, with all his pretended A was in a 
deplorable ſituation 

F. Michael was a very different kind of man 
from our couſin. Though he had formerly been 
careleſs, yet in the iſſue he changed much for 


which hung on his mind, he applied to the mi- 


peace with God; and he gave him the following 
inſtruction: “ When you pray, conſider the 
weight and purport of every word you utter. 
Read the New Teſtament ; God may, with great 
propriety, be called the author of this book: 


mankind; it is truth, without any mixture of 
error: it contains the words of eternal life. 
If you are perſuaded of this, you muſt conſider it 
as the rule and guide of your life, or you will 
be as deficient in reaſon as in religion.” Ai 
chael purſued the advice ; and having experienced 
the happy effects of it in the peace and comfort 
of his mind, he embraced every opportunity that 
offered of reading ſome portion of the Sacred 


conſidered as intereſting to his everlaſting happi- 
neſs. He uſed to ſay, When armed with this 
little book, I ſtand firm under all the calamities 
of life, and feel myſelf proof againſt the terrors 
of death. 1 ſubdue temptations, and triumph 
over the evil ſpirit.” And accordingly he left the 
world with as much ſatisfaction, as a philoſo- 


ny who has made a temps meal, riſes 7105 
e; 
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table, not ſeeming to regret the loſs of life, in 
any degree the more for leaving his wealth be- 
hind him in d rn ee 179 | 

D. This was a great happineſs indeed: what 
is ary to be done, ſhould: be performed 
gracefully. = £0 Ws 

F. It is neceſſary to die, and many die with 
great compoſure, and ſome even in a chearful 
humour. In the mean time, every one amongſt 
us has a peculiar character, which is often carried 
through life. My maſter uſed to ſpeak of a 
friend of his, Who was poetically inclined, and 
accuſtomed to ſpeak in a certain harmony of 
words: The ſpeech he made in his laſt moments, 
was remarable in this, that it chimed in verſe. 
In giving a detail of his own hiſtory, he ſet off 
a little vain-gloriouſly, if not pedantically; but 
he ſoon corrected. himſelf ;| and ſpoke ſo much 
from his heart, as men are ſuppoſed to do on 
ſuch occaſions, I think you may draw inſtruction 
from it. He ſaid, 


« I never found delight in irkſome floth !— 

| Early I roſe and late I took my reſt, 
Zealous to ſerve my country and mankind ; 
I ſtroye by deeds of charity, to heal 
The deadly wounds which {in and folly make! 

And now I truſt in thy tranſcendent love, 

O Lord of life, to heal my own diſeaſe !|— 
Though oft diſturb'd by paſſions reſtleſs force, 
I paid the tribute of a tortur'd mind; 
And Heav'n, indulgent to my anxious ſou], 
Chear'd me with comfort and angellic peace 
When Terror's awful prince held up his dart, 
With grief unfeign'd I offer'd up my pray'r; 
And {till thy hand, O Father, interpos'd ! 
T was not my arm, nor all the ſtrength which I 


Could boaſt, had pow'r to ſhield me from the 


grave. | 
Good heav'n inclin'd to give me days of life, 
To ſhew my gratitude and pureſt love, 
And tell of all thy mercies, O my God | 
That Gd unſeen by eyes of fleſh and blood, 
Who gives, all nature energy and life, 
Reach'd out his friendly and benignant arm, 
To fave me ſrom the falſe and flatt'ring ſnares 
Of ya, and all the treach'ry of earth-bern pride 
What other hand could fave me from myſelf, 
And all the ſecret lurking paths of vice ? 
Like the rich dreſs of flow'rs which charms 


the cyc, | | 
And With their fragrance captivates I enſe. 


I feel the joy which virtue ever gives. 
O let me proſtrate fall at Heav'ns high throne, 
And hope for mercy now my life is ſpent 
Thanks be to God that I have liv'd fo long 
Thanks be to God that now I end my life! 
O Father, ſhield my ſoul from death's dread 
ſting, 15 620 
And let my ſpirit wing its flight to thee !”— + 


D. I preſume he was a young man : 
his words chimed well : perhaps I may remem- 
ber them the more eaſily from their being in 
verſe, Fs 7 | | 

F. I hope you twill remember them, or at 
leaſt the ſubſtance of them. My maſter once 
came home full of reflections of a different 
kind, occaſioned by one of his dying acquaint- 
ance, The gentleman, in his younger days, 
had been of a club of reprobates, who uſed to 
cheriſh each other's ' infidelity. He had ſenſe 
enough to ſeparate himſelf from them many 
years before his death; however, the remem- 
brance left ſuch impreſſions on him, that when 
he came to die, he made ſome very intereſt- 
ing confeſſions of his opinion, and the ſtate 
of his mind. You will eaſily underſtand the 
ſenſe of it, though ſome of his words may not 
be familiar to you. After aſſuring my maſter 
of the ſincerity of his heart towards God, he 
ſaid, O my friend, I feel the hand of that Be- 
ing which gives the air the power of life and 
death !--which governs earth's ponderous weight; 
this vaſt expanded maſs which hangs by nothing 
but the almighty power of God ! I ftand 
amazed at the infinite ſpace around me; at the 
waters which know their bounds ; and the fierce 
raging powers of fire; how all are kept con- 
trolled ! Theſe all combine; or elſe, by ele- 
mental ſtrife, under the influence of the hea- 
venly bodies, produce this vaſt ſtupendous har- 
mony ! Who made them as they are, or who 
reſtrains their force, but That Almighty Power 
which governs all? — I ſtand amazed when I 
conſider, who firſt gave being to man, this won- 
derful epitome of all; this Being, whoſe thoughts 
extend down to the deep abyſs, or ſoar beyond 
creation's empireal bounds, if bounds there are 
to Heaven's great workmanſhip ! Who hath 
done this, or who upholds this frame, but Thou, 
O ſelf-exiſtent Being, moſt wiſe — moſt juſt — 


infinitely good — infinitely merciful - omnipo- 


tent God Here he. pauſed —and after 
T y 2 ſome 


ſome time he went on: You know, my 
friend, that in my younger days, (I thank Hea- 
ven they are long fince fled). I oſten liſtened to 
the idle tales of real. or pretended unbelievens : 
they affected to be mighty.wiſe, while all the na- 
tions of the earth, each with their ſyſtems of te- 
ligion, and peculiar modes of worſhip, agree in 
this great article of human faith, that there 1s. a 
firſt cauſe, one great, one only, Sovereign Lord of 
all !-—Where ſhall we look for any traces of 
thoſe days, before the almighty mandate iflued 
forth, to form this wonderous frame! But if 
this handy-work of God is wrought with. ſuch 
tranſcendent art, ſuch glory and magnificence, 
what ſhall we ſay of the great Author of it? 


In the fond ſearches of the human heart, I have 


ſometimes aſked my buſy thoughts, why are we 
ſurrounded with ſo much evil? My was the 
form which buried fo. many thouſands in the bo- 
ſom of the deep ?—It was. but death, the com- 
mon law of nature: perhaps it. came a little time 
be fore the ordinary courſe ſhe runs. And in re- 
geting further, I ſaw this very ſtorm might 
purge off all thoſe noxious particles which fre- 
quently infet the air, and thus ward off the 
greadful plagues, or burning fevers, which might 
deftroy a much greater number, and render the 
houſes of more widows deſolate. — All things 
that happen may be reſolved into ſome cauſe, 
which proves that Gad is % and good, though. 
man is weak and ſinful; and when he preſumes to 
find fault, then moſt he errs. Short- ſighted and 
defective as he is, within the narrow circle of the 
government of kingdoms, or of ſwall communities; 
of a family, and even of himfelf ; in his reaſanings, 
he would diveſt Heaven of its power, and invade 
the province of the Deity ! Such are the effects 
of earth-born pride, when uncontrolled by reli- 
gion Man is like a thing of nought : if a va- 
pour from the earth, or. wind from heaven, can 
level him with the duſt, of what can he boaſt. f 
When ſickneſs, with pallid cheeks and hol- 
low voice has paid me a viſit, unpleaſing as ſhe 
ſeem'd in form, ſhe taught me penitence and gadly 
ape: my thoughts grew cool; my. heart more 
true and candid : and piety, my beſt and ſureſt 
friend, ſoothed my ſolitary hours, and lulled my. 
ſoul to reſt, —— When I looked back, and 
thought on the partners of my jovial days, and 
trod their wonted haunts, under their gilded 
roofs, many a melancholy tear has trickled 
down my cheek, They long fince have tried 
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what it in ta dic lesen grant them par. 
don !-— Some funk beneath-a Joad of vice / Some. 
ſtung with deep remorſe, finiſhed their days in 
heart-piercing. wor — O thaw moſt merciful, 
molt benignant Lord of Ii, thy precious balm 
cheered my ſpirit, when in penitential- ſortow i 
applied to thee !”—Apain/ turning towards my 
maſter, he continued his diſcourſe: „Conſcience, 
my friend, has often guarded me in the day of 
danger. Even amidſt the noify- mirth of my 
once-lov'd companions, and in the clamours of 
their !umaltuous joys, conſeienee hath often whiſ. 
pered me, All is not rights My heart reproachet 
me, as if juſtice, in her majeſtic form, already 
lat in judgment on my-fout— Reaforr and paſſin 
had their alternate fway ; but never did I lofs 
light of thoſe bright paths which lead to heaven! 
happineſs. In ſpite of all the cordial drops which 
vice could furniſn, L found my. cup embittered; 
nor could I ever taſte the ſweets of peace and 
comfort, till I entirely forſook my wild compa- 
nions. For ſome of them I. had great friend- 
ſhip, if friendſhip could exiſt devoid of virtue: 
others were delightful in their converſation : 
when I attempted to cheek their folly, they 
begged to know how long 1 had been ſeized 
with melancholy. Enthuſiaſm was their next plea 
againſt me: at length I kept aloof, and ſought 
how to ſecure myfelf.: I ſaw. the approaching 
day of retribution. It, was in vain to argue with. 
:bem on the true principles of Chri/tian faith : they 
had no hopes of bliſs beyond the trance of giddy 
Joys, which for the moment ſcattered all their 
fears. Thus happily eſcaped, I applied my- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of my religion ; and I am well 
cor.vinced, that man walketh in a vain ſha- 
dow, . and diſquieteth himſelf in vain, whenever 
he departs from That rectitude which is eſſen- 
tial to his make; or neglects his immortality !” 
— after ſome pauſe, he continued, And 
now, O Lord, what is my hope ? Where {hall 
I repoſe my. confidence? To thee I devote my 
heart, and to- the laſt expiring moment pray for 
mercy, for his ſake who died upon the croſs for 
ſigners who repent ! O fave me for thy mercies 
ſake ; and in thy goodneſs hear my prayer, and 
ſpare my country and my friends — After tak- 
ing a formal leave of his weeping friends, for 
many loved him much, he died, much regretted 
by all who knew him. | 

D. He ſeems to have ſpoken from his Heart, 


and with uncommon energy. 
F. This 


F. This gentleman was the only man of the 
whole eiub, of whom we have any honourable 
account; or from whoſe hiſtory we can learn 
any thing uſeful, except it be to avoid the fad 
and dreadful effects of vice and infidelity. 

D. Such an example of repentance ought the 
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more to be recorded, We complain of our ſu- 
periors when they do ill, it is but juſtice to praiſe 
them when they reform. 

F. True, my daughter: I hope they will give 
us more frequent opportunities to follow a ged. 
example, without hazarding their own ſalvation. 


CONVERSATION KI. 


Exchequer. Death of a punſter. 


D. THE ſtories you have told me, are very 

intereſting, and excite my curioſity: I 
fill wiſh to hear more. There is ſomething 
very particular related of a great man in the 
neighbourhood, who died lately. 

F. Aye: a noble duke (a) who was a good 
example, His hour approaching, he deſired a 
young lady of his family to ſing to him the 
104th pſalm, in which he joined very devoutly 
and audibly. He requeſted it to be ſung a ſecond 
time, which the lady performed, though under 
a great oppreſſion of grief: and you may ima- 
gine it was not without great difficulty ſhe per- 
formed the taſk, When ſhe had finiſhed, he 
calmly reſigned his ſoul to God. 

D. Was not this a rare inſtance of piety 
among perſons of his high rank and condition? 
Was he rich? 

F. I mention it as ſingular, and the more the 
pity] He was immenſely rich, and diſtinguiſhed 
in the political world; but not therefore the leſs 
a Chriſtian, 

D. What did the world ſay on the occaſion ? 
F. Some ſmiled, as if it were a thing out of 
character for a duke / Nobody could, with any 
decency, condemn him; though. few had piety 
enough to applaud.. 

D. And fewer ſtill may have the grace to imi- 
tate him, 

F. I hope you will draw inſtruftion from 
fiery circumſtance, and learn how to ſhun the 
eril effects of careleſſneſs. Humanity, as well as 
Ghriftian Charity, ſhould lead us to lament the 
condition of others, with regard to a future ſtate. 
and a due ſenſe of our own, ought certainly to 


Anecdote of an Engliſh Duke on his death-bed. Refleftions on life. Death of a Chancellor of the 
Death of a ceremonious gentleman. Cuſtom in Ruſſia when people 
die. Behaviour of Phocion, an Athenian general, when condemned to death. Death of Epaminondas. 
Behaviour of General Wolfe in his expiring moments. 


employ a greater portion of attention. It is 
always a duty to pray for the happineſs of 
others, and to promote it by all poſſible means: 
this is one way of advancing our own eternal 
welfare. 


D. The greateſt evil ſeems to conſiſt in the 
thaughtleſſneſs of mankind.. | 

F. They acknowledge the being of Gad, which 
all nature proclaims : they do not deny there is 
a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after death, 
which revelation has laid open to the Chriſtian 
world. The Mahometan and the Pagan, as well 
as the Few, profeſs a belief in ſuch future ſtate, 
and acknowledge it depends on their conduct 
in this life, to be happy or not. We are all con- 
ſcious of our own rationality, and we generally 
diſtinguiſh good from evil; but, like untoward 
children, we frighten ourſelves with imaginary 
difficulties ; and crying, there is a lion in the way, 
where, in reality, there is no other path ſafe 
and ſecure, we grow indolent, indulging thoſe - 
propenſities which inſnare our ſouls.— Whether 
it is by the tyranny of cuſtom, or the want of in- 
duſtry in the only important buſineſs of our lives, 
but we contract a habit of diſobedience to our 
great Parent and Protector, till at length we think 
very little whether we pleaſe him or not. 

D. This ſeems to be the ſhort hi/tory of a large 
portion of mankind, 

F. In the mean time death approaches : but. 
fill I fear we think more of what we hall loſe, . 
than of what we may gain. As to the {imple act 
of dying ; ſeparate it from the conſideration. of- 
the life to come, it is little more than a ft 
ſleep. Some who are afflifted with a troubled - 

mind, 


(a) Duke of Bedford, 1771. 
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mind, bemoan their condition; others make 


no lamentations! We cannot certainly tell all 
that paſles in their minds; but we know that 
out of the fulneſs of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh. 
Indulgent Nature, or Divine Goodneſs, call it 
by what name we pleaſe, prepares us gently for 

death. As far as I can obſerve, it is the ſurviv- 
ing that weep, not thoſe who are on the verge 
.of eternity. I have already communicated to 
you many thoughts on this ſubject; and muſt 


add, there is a peculiar happineſs in a chear- 


ful temper demonſtrated even in death. Many 
who were diſtinguiſhed for facetiouſneſs, have 
maintained their character to the laſt breath. 

D. Can you recollect any inſtances of this 
kind ? 

F. I remember more than one. In days of 
leſs politeneſs, Mary, it was a cuſtom, even among 
ſcholars, to torture words, and put common ſenſe 
on the rack, to make a jingle of mere ſounds, 
or falſe ſimilitudes, which they called by the 
name of punning. It is ſaid that a perſon of 
this caſt, being on his death-bed, a cordial was 
offered to him, and he was preſſed to take, were 
it only one ſwallow ; he anſwered, ** One ſwallow 
never makes a ſummer,” and immediately ex- 
pired. | | 

D. This was however a decent pun. 

F. Tt was a more reſpectful fancy of a great 
man of our time (a), who in his laſt hour ſaid 
to his friends, in the height of good humour, 
Mell, my friends, J am going over to the ma- 
geraty 1. 

D. What did he mean ? 

F. This was in alluſion to his ſituation of 
being then of the minority, or fide in oppoſition 
to the miniſters ; confidering alſo the greater por- 
tion of mankind who inhabit the regions beyond 
the grave. This gentleman was diſtinguiſhed 
for his probity and candour, with much ap- 
plication, and a ſuperiority of underitanding ; 
yet politically diſguſted, One would imagine 
he had lived long enough, to look down on the 
world, majorities, and minorities, as little things. 

D. I ſhould judge that he was a man of virtue 


and good humour by the expreſſion of his recon- 
ciliation to death. | 


#. You may, perhaps, be equally ſurprized 
at the complaiſance of the gentleman, who be- 
ing ſuddenly attacked by a mortal diſorder, ſent 
his excuſe to his friend with whom he was en- 


gaged to have d ned on that day, in theſe fami- 


(a) The Honourable Henry Bil/on Legge. 


liar words, I cannot haue the pleaſure of wait: 
ing on you to-day, for Jam going to die.. his 
brings to my mind a cuſtom practiſed in Ruſſia 
on the death of a perſon: they ſend notice to his 
friends, to let them know that he wiſhed them 


a long life, or, as they term it, bid them live ling: 


his relations thus giving notice of his deteaſe, 
and ſuppoſing that he thought of his acquaintance 
in his laſt hours. It is natural to imagine, when 
a good man leaves the world in friendſhip with 
it, he inay wiſh ſuch a communication ſhould he 
made, 

D. Would not this, were it practiſed, appear 
fantaſtical amongſt us ? 

F. Where refinements take place, and the 
ſimple paths of friendſhip and truth are in a 
great meaſure departed from, I fear it might 
be derided ; yet this cuſtom- carries with it 


| ſomething generous, friendly, and benevolent. 


If we view lite from a true eminence, we 
ſhall adopt good principles, and adhere to them, 
even if we ſhould be condemned to death, 
by the miſtaken judgment or iniquity of others, 
'T his hath been the caſe of many diſtinguiſhed 
perſons in all ages, who have preſerved their 
good humour, as well as their piety, to the laſt, 
I have read of Phocion, a great and good man, 
in ancient days. He was a general at Athens, the 
renowned City where our great St. Paul preached 
to the people. When they were leading him 
to death, one of the rabble ſpit on him; upon 
which he called, with the authority he had been 
uſed to, Is no one at hand to teach That fellow 
how to behave himſelf?” A perſon of inferior 
condition, who was going with him to execution, 
bemoaning himſelf unmanfully, he aſked him, 
Is it no conſolation to ſuch a man as thou 
art, to die with Phacion? His intimate friend 
Niocles, being under the ſame ſentence, deſited 
he might die firſt : Phocion ſaid, ** This 1s 2 
difficult requeſt indeed ; but 1 never denied you 
any thing, and therefore I will not refuſe you 
this.” Being. aſked what commands he had for 
his ſon, he anſwered, <** Tell him my commands 
are, that he ſhould forget this injury done to me 
by the Athenians,” — and then died with all the 
tranquillity which innocence and reſolution cin 
inſpire, Wh 

D. Was he accuſed falſely ? wr 

F. Thoſe who made a crime of his politica 
principles, were afterwards put to death thcm- 


ſelves, and his very murderers paid honour te us 
| | memory 


ing received a mortal ſtab in battle, and the 


that his troops had obtained the victory; and 
then he ſaid, This is not the end of my life, 
my fellow-ſoldiers ; it is now your Epaminondas 
is born, who dies in ſo much glory.“ 

D. Have we not ſome great captains of our 
own as good and famous as theſe ? | 

F. In thoſe days, it ſeems that philoſophy 
and military glory kept a more equal pace : but 
we find many ſtrong proofs of higher and more 
generous ſentiments in the characters of brave 
Chriſtians of our own country: I hardly believe any 
nation ever exceeded ours. General Molſe having 
executed a military plan at Quebec, conducted 
with the greateſt wiſdom and. moſt conſummate 


ſword remaining in his body, would not ſuffer it 
to be drawn out, till he had received intelligence. 
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memory ,—Epaminondas, a gener al at Thebes, hav- 


bravery, received a mortal wound: while his 
breath yet remained, he heard it ſaid, they fly: 
he aſked, ** who flies? when he was told the 
enemy, he ſaid, Then I die contentedly;“ 
and he expired, as it were in the arms of victory, 
crowned by virtue. | a 
D. Was he as much diſtinguiſhed for his re- 
ligion as his bravery? | 

F. I have no reaſon to believe but that he was 
a good man. Soldiers, from the nature of their 
occupation, ought to live, if poſſible, in a more 
conſtant readineſs for death than any other claſs 
of mankind, though I am afraid this is not al- 
ways the caſe. From acting in a crowd, they are 
apt to become thoughtleſs of what may happen 
to them, either in this world or the next. —[ 
mention theſe inſtances only to prove in what an. 
eaſy familiar manner ſome men die. 


CONVERSATION XI. 


Anecdote of Sir Thomas More on occaſion of his death. — Dying words of a clergyman . 
ſucceſsful in promoting the duty of receiving the ſacrament. Death of Trueman's maſter — his life and 


character; his generoſity to his faithful ſervant, 
F. * 


for inſtances of reconciliation to death. 
Thoſe who have died by the hands of the execu- 
tioner, on account of their principles, and in the 
firm expectations of the rewards of a good con- 
ſcience, have had more than a common motive to 
behave manfully. A celebrated ſtateſman of our 
country, Sir T homas More, is diſtinguiſhed for his 
good humour. He expreſſed himſelf on the oc- 
caſion of his exit with a peculiar jocoſeneſs, by 
telling the executioner, © You muſt take care 
not to hurt my beard ; your commiſſion extends 
only to the cutting off my head :” and it ſeemed 
4 if the ſevering his head from his body was not 
a circumſtance which in the leaſt diſquieted his 
mind: he did not ſhew any unuſual degree of 
forrow or concern on the occaſion, not appear- 
ing to be in the leaſt dejected or terrified. 

D. What was Sir Thomas's crime. 

F. He diſputed the regal ſupremacy, for which 


20od- humour enough to diſcover upon what baſis 
true Chriſtianity ſtood, independant of pope or king. 
ſeems to have been an honeſt and a pious man, 
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E need not go out of our own country 


he was brought to the block; not having wit nor 


yet not patient enough*to obſerve how time diſco- 
vers. truth ; and Providence accompliſhes the 
greateſt ends by the paſſions, as well as the ander- 
landings of mankind. A conſcious ſuperiority of 
genius, a common fault among politicians, ſeems 

to have cheriſhed a pride and vanity of heart in. 
him, which operated againſt the humility which 
his religion might have taught him ; giving evi- 

dence of the depravity for which the beſt fo. 
juſtly complain : and we may with as much truth. 
add, that no human character is perfect. 

D. Are theſe inſtances of jocularity certain 
proofs. of a true preparation for death, and 
confirmed expectations of. happineſs in another 
ſtate ? 

F. In general I think they are /rong evidence 
of hope. Gaiety of temper only, may prove that 
as a man lives without reflecting on his end, ſo 
he may die in mere levity and childiſh careleſſ- 
neſs. One dies in great compoſure, as a true. 
effect of virtue; another. doing the ſame, may, 


prove that he is mad. 


D. But where there is a conſciouſneſs of a: 
well-ſpent life, it is not wonderful the proſpect. 
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of eternity ſhould be pleaſing! If people in 
common life were to affect this manner, it might 
be attended with evil conſequences ; and whether 
their cauſe be good or bad, they might think 
more of the opinion of the world, than of re- 
pentance for their ſins. | 
F. Do not be alarmed, my child: our natural 
fears of death are ſufficient: guards againſt any 
improper imitation of ſuch examples; I dare ſay 
there are many proofs of greatneſs of mind, in 
common life, more than are recorded in ftory. 
Theſe inſtances ſeem to teach us to triumph over 
death ; at leaſt they point out the advantages of 
a chearful temper. — No behaviour in the laſt 
moments of life, affords me greater ſatisfaction, 
than that of a clergyman; the ſubject of whoſe 


Joy turned upon his ſucceſs in converting domeſtics 
| to à ſenſe of their duty, with regard to the ſupper 


of our Lord. You remember my reaſonings and 
complaints on this ſubject, and how ſelf-evident 
it appeared, that all doubts and fears concerning 
it, were founded in upid ignorance, or childiſh 


careleſſneſs (a). This judicious minifter of the 


goſpel, who may be juſtly tiled a true diſciple 


of our Lord, acknowledged, that for many years 


of his life, he had been remiſs in not recom- 
mending this part of Chriſtian duty. Being 
warmed with a true remembrance of bis great 
Lord and Maſter, before whom he was going to 
appear, he made this declaration on the ſubject 
of our Lord's ſupper. ©, According to the beſt 
of my obſervation, many are alarmed at the 
words in our tranſlation, eats and drinks damna- 
tion to himſelf, if he receives unworthily ; but 
this paſſage is ſo eaſily explained, it is next to 
impoſhble for any perſon of common-ſenſe not 
to ſee that it related to the Corinthians, who con- 
verted this ſupper of our Lord into a common 
meal, at which they debauched themſelves with 
exceſs. Our negle& ariſes from another cauſe : 
it is the fault of ſuch as myſelf, who have been 
remiſs in their duty, by not urging this doctrine 
home, with zeal and ſtrength of perſuaſion, not 
occaſio ally only, but with unremitting labour. 
Foo iſhneſs and iniquity of heart hath led many 
to imagine, that this commemoration will be ſome 


_ reſtraint upon them, therefore they do not chuſe 


to receive. They do not openly avow it ; but 


they ſecretly act upon this principle. Some are 


governed merely by chance, without thinking at 


all; or imagine, that after receiving the Lord's 


(a) Val. I. pages 148 to 164. 


. vent ſin; and may, in the courſe of time, pro- 


circumſtance, whether the party doubting or . 


ſupper ; the ſins which they eommit will become 
the more ſinful. Though they acknowledge they 
labour under a ſenſe of ſin, they neglect this 
method to eaſe themſelves of the burthen. What 
would any one think of the perſon who ſhould 
ſay, Iwill not attempt to cure myſelf of the cholic, 
which pains me much, and may kill me if 1 
neglect it, leſt jt ſhould turn to the gout in my 
ſtomach ? Good God ! that any creature, en- 
dued with reaſon, and exerciſing the faculties of 
a man, ſhould, in a matter of ſuch vaſt import. 
ance, argue fo unwiſely, and .a## ſo fooliſhly! 
We give a ſolemn aſſurance at the table of our 
Lord, that we mean to lead a new life. Now 
what is this but a ſecond baptiſm, or a confirm. 
ation of our baptiſmal vow ? If in conſequence 
of this act we have really a deeper ſenſe of the 
tranſgreſſion when we ſin, is not this the very 
motive which urges us to exert our powers to 
prevent ſinning, to keep the mind in- abe, and 
to implore the mercies of Heaven when we of- 
fend ?—Every child may underſtand this to be a 
happy circumſtance, as it naturally tends to pre- 


duce as finleſs a ſtate, as human nature is capa- 
ble of. No one can be ſo ſenſeleſs as to ima- 
gige, becauſe they were obedient to their Lord 
and Maſter ; and at a certain time did what he 
commanded them to do in remembrance of him, 
that for this reaſon he will reſent their conduct 
the more, and not plead their cauſe at the throne 
of heaven, if they tranſgreſs again, although 
they ſhould again repent. We may loſe our 
ſouls, if we perſiſt in preſumptuous offences; 
but we ſhall not loſe them, merely becauſe we 
were pious and obedient at a cettain time. 
They muſt be very little acquainted with the 
world, who do not know that the lives of the 
beſt of men are a mixture of gead and evil: no 
man is ſinleſs. This matter, therefore, reſts upon 
the dictates of common ſenſe; it depends on the 


fending, thinks upon the whole, that it is his in- 
tereſt and duty to follow the maſter be proſeſſes 
to ſerve, or not; remembering, that if he does 
not follow him, he muſt ſhew him the highell 
affront, and diſobey his commands. 

D. Did he reaſon thus on his death-bed ? He 
muſt have had his ſubject much at heart. 

F. So it ſeems: he went on thus with hi 
argument: If at the moment we * 


* 


Vol. II. pages 278 and 280. 
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ire. convinced that our Lord and Redeemer is 
giving the higheſt proof of the greateſ love for 
us, we great him diſreſpectfully, and neglect his 
commands, do we not act monſtrouſly fooliſhly 
and ungratefully ?“ Then addrefling him- 
ſelf in a more partieular manner to his on ſer- 
vants, he ſald, „ By ſuch kind of arguments, 
I prevailed at laſt; and I have received a fatis- 
faction far beyond any other my life affords; 
a ſatisfaction which now fills my heart with joy 
and gladneſs, in that I have ſeen fifty or ſixty 
domeſtics in livery,” and others, who were long 
accuſtomed to neglect this duty, appear at one 
time, at the communion-table of my church : 
This was the thing I wiſhed to live to behold. 
And now, O God, let thy ſeryant depart 
in peace! — With my laſt expiring breath, I 
charge you all to remember your great Lord and 
Maſter, in the way he hath commanded you to 
remember hin, that he may remember you, on That 
day when he ſhall appear arrayed in all the ma- 
jeſty and glory of the Deity !?? _ | 

D. This indeed, was a ſubject of joy to a good 
man, even in death! O my father, it is a ſad 


tory that ſo few attend the table of our Lord! 


But I hope our obedience in this inſtance, . will 
hereafter be no wonder; and that the common 
duty of Chriſtians, will be familiar to people of 
all conditions in life. 

F. Poverty can never be pleaded in excuſe for 
impiety; and thoſe who are not born to fortunes, 
cannot be in their right minds, if they refuſe the 
riches of the mercies of God. This will endure 
when the faſhion of the preſent world is paſſed 
away ; and all diſtinctions loſt, but that of ever- 
ating happineſs to the good and virtuous, and 
everlaſting miſery to the children of diſobedience. 
| am glad, my daughter, to hear you expreſs 
yourſelf ſo earneſtly. on this interęſting ſub- 
ect. May the God of mercy keep you in his 
xmembrance, that you may never forget, nei- 


ther the ſufferings, nor the cauſe of the ſufferings 


of our crucified Lord | And fo long as it ſhall 
pleaſe the Lord of life to preſerve you from the 
gave, I hope you will never neglect this ſacrifice 
of gratitude and praiſe; nor ceaſe to commemo- 
ate the death of ſo mighty and good a friend, 
in the way which he hath commanded ! 

D. 1 will follow this worthy divine, in his pre- 
pt and example, to the utmoſt of my power. 


ou mentioned the other day your maſter's 
Vol. II. | 


death; how did he take his leave of the world? 
and what was his opinion of it? © | 
F. In his days of health he uſed to ſay, I 
have lived long enough to ſee mankind impoſe 
on each other and themſelves, in a manner often- 
times ſo ſhameful, I know not how to relate 
it, The evil is -inherent in our nature, and 
will ſhow itſelf in our paſſlons and perverſe diſ- 
poſitions : but however this may ſhock the rea- 
ſon of a philoſopher, a Chriſtian, or a man of 
common ſenſe, one of the moſt melancholy con- 
ſiderations is the fottifh impoſitions which are in- 
troduced under the name and ſanction of religion, 
All the trumpery of Remifh relicks which I have 
ſeen abroad, intended to awe the vulgar with 
reverence, is ſo far from being of ſervice to the 
cauſe of truth and religion, it ſerves the cauſe of 
falſehood and impiety. Such pageantry in this en- 
lightened age of Chriſtianity, is horrible wicked- 
neſs, or the tyranny of cuſtom to thofe who be- 
lieve it : but mankind are fond of being abuſed ; 
the prejudices of education are often invin- 


. Cible: and if thoſe in authority, who ſee them, 


are afraid to attempt the correction, how is 
the world to be amended? Some become in- 
fidels, and think it of no conſequence to' their 
happineſs to undeceive the vulgar. We fee 
amongſt ourſelves variety of ſes and epintons, 
and many ſo zealous, they would die rather than 
forſake them. For my own part, I am as well 
ſatisfied as they are; and though I ſee errors 
in practice, I am ſatisfied that the Anglican 
church is the moſt pure and true, and the moft 
ſenſible mode of faith that exiſts in the world. 
When I ſay the moſt ſenſible, I mean That which 
harmonizes moſt with my reaſon. I endeavour” 
to render my being a uniform and conſiſtent ſeries 
of thought and action. My firſt concern is to 
lead the blind in morals, and preſerve their ſouls 
by every mode of inſtruction I can deviſe. I - 
then take care their bodies ſhall be nouriſhed 
by food and raiment, and-a houſe to cover them ; 
and that theſe things ſhould be procured by the 
means of their own labour and induſtry : by zat- 
ing care, I mean, doing my beft endeavours. In 
the mean time, if I can procure for myſelf the 
conveniences of 'my rank and ſtation, with mo- 
derate cares, mixed with chearful diverſions, and 
preſerve my ſoul from impurity, I live in expec- 
tation, that as my days ebb out, my hopes in 2 
life to come will increaſe. You are a younger 
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man, ann 1 ſhall wiſh, when I die, to 
make the remainder of your life eaſy. In the 
mean while, I know you will conſult my pleaſure 
on principle; for I perceive you are then moſt 
happy, when you ſee me ſo. I dare ſay you 
would rather go to plough, than ſerve ſome of 
my nee who have & far loſt their wits, 
they dg not conſider religion as the one thing 
needful ; but ſpend their time in an eager purſuit 
of pleaſure, without being ever pleaſed. Thoſe 
who are of the moſt lively diſpoſition, you 
may be induced to think are the moſt happy, 
good ſpirits and good humour being the next thing 
to a good or a pious mind; but where this is want- 
ing, I eſteem my friends as inſane, and hope 
they will return to their ſenſes. — But when I 
conſider how often I have reſolved, and re- 


reſolved, and again fallen into the ſame errors, 


infirmities, and faults, I might ſay, fins; I have 
had juſt the ſame reaſon to be aſhamed of myſelf. 
I am ſure the defections from reaſon. which I 
have often ſeen, are proofs of madneſs, whether 
it be of the head or the heart. You have as clear 


comprehenſions of the nature of the religion 


you profeſs, as moſt men of much ſuperior.edu- 
cation; and you know what uſe to make of your 
knowledge. I do not mean but that you have 
your faults ; but you contend with them, like a 
man who aſpires at heaven, Forget me not in 
your prayers.” Thus would he talk ; for 
with all his infirmitzes, his mind was moral, and 
his heart overflowed with humanity and love for 
his fellow- creatures 

D. Few maſters entertain ſuch an opinion of 
any of their ſervants; and perhaps few have the 
gortune to be ſerved by one, entitled to ſo good 
an opinion : but how did he go off the ſtage ? 

F. He died without any parade. Dur- 
ing his illnefs, he commanded me, more than 
. once, to read to him certain parts of the New 
Teſtament, and likewiſe, Sherlock on death. Within 
- a fortnight he received .the ſacrament twice or 
thrice, and expreſſed great ſatisfaction upon 
theſe occaſions, in his grateful remembrance of 


this ſolemn propitiatory ſacrifice ; declaring him- 


» ſelf ready to follow the Reps 1 his crucified 

Lord. — Finding his laſt hour approaching 
very faſt, he commanded me to ſit down 
by his bed-fide; and after ſome pauſe; he ſaid, 


« Trueman, as the world goes, you are an — 


geſt man, and I belieye more ambitious of be- 
ws a Chriſtian, than you, are of any honour : 
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ſignify any thing to me now ? And as to other 


ſervant; ; and I have found but few men in the 


be faithful to our tommon Lord and Ma 


nothing of any moment, but what you are pet- 
ins; but God is infinite in his mercies ! I hate 


ſpoken of, as to as well.” 


heart revolted againſt their conduct. 


Vou are in the right: ven de in mes wh 
ſlender footing the moſt cautious and thought. 


ful have; if I were worth a. million, would it 


people, whether they or I leave great wealth to 
poſterity, the good is the ſame. I am going to 
try what it is to live in that unembodied ſtate, 
in which true Chriſtians have ſuch a ſteady faith: 
it is therefore neceſlary I ſhould put my houſe in 

order. — I think you will make a good farmer, 
and may live many happy years, and breed up your 
daughter in the fear of God] The greateſt prince 
on earth cannot give her ſo good a dowry, | 
have left you a /tcck to begin with. — I have 
often ſpoken of you as my friend, as well a5 ty 


world who have deſerved the name ſo well, [ 
believe your prayers are heard; therefore | 
hope you do not forget me, who have daily 
ſolicited ,Heaven in your behalf. God preſene 
you, and make you happy i in this world, and in 
That, to which 1 am going; where, perhaps, we 
ſhall meet again. We have both 3 0 


whoſe blood we truſt. For the 7%, I can — you 


fectly acquainted, with. You know, Thomas, 
that I have many faults, many infirmities, many 


not been one of the greateſt ſlaves to the caprice 
of this poor world ; nor ſo anxious to by well 


D. Was this true? I believe the cofitrary 
happens to the greater. part of mankind, 

F. It may be ſo: his infirmities were not all 
level to vulgar eyes; but neither was his heart 
open to them. He languiſhed with the love of 
virtue; and no man could weep with more ſu- 
cerity than himſelf, when he ſaw. her in diſtreſs: 
and though he mourned over the vicious, bi 
On this n 
occaſion, as I was about to tell you, regardls il ce 
of the ordinary diſtinctions of maſter and ſervanh Wil c: 
he preſt my hand, and ſaid, ** My honeſt friend, WW ch 
and faithful attendant of many years, farewell! wh 
Serve your God with zeal and fidelity 19 
— deſirous of ſaying more; but his voice BW an. 
failed him, and in a few minutes he dropped on 


his pillow, and expired. toc 


D. Alas, good gentleman. Had you no tim to, 
to make him any anſwer ? 


F. The occaſion was too intereſting os 
- [4 


— 


1 witfea bis dyitig Band, abd walhed it with my 
teats. He had fo often honoured me with his 
diſcourſe, arid aſſiſted me with his counſel, dur- 


ing the courſe of twelve happy years, this part- 


ing ſcemed to be like a finiſhing period to all the 
labours of my days; for though by his kind- 
gels 1 had now a fair proſpect of living with 
ſome degree of comfort, methought I could with 
pleaſure have died to preſerve his life. 

D. Was it that you had ſo ſincere a love for 
him? You have occaſionally told me ſome anec- 
dotes of his character, as if it were not without 
blemiſhes. , 5 

F. It is difficult for me to ſpeak of him as I 
ought : and I muſt be ſuſpected of partiality. 
When I refle&t on the good parts of his life, a 
thouſand tender thoughts ruſh on my mind. I 
venerate his memory, while my heart bleeds with 
affection and gratitude. His infirmities were to 
me objects of compaſſion, ſeeming to ariſe from 
an exceſs of tenderneſs. You will not live 


many years, my child, before you find that the 
wiſet of mankind have their follzes, the be their 


failings. | 
ſo much as pride in maſter or mi/ireſs. 

F. 1 have been ſometimes tempted to think 
him imperious, though he was of a placable tem- 
per, and held it as a maxim to be tender in re- 


proaching thoſe who are obliged to ſubmit. 


When he could do any good, he would bend 


himſelf to the level of the loweſt of mankind :. 


but he complained of the neceſſity of admoniſh- 
ing, not his ſervants only, but his friends and ac- 
quaintance. As to his domeſtics, when he de- 
tected any one in a lie, or found him repugnant 
to obedience, in either caſe, he thought himſelf 
unhappy : and, as every man ought, he conſidered 


how he could reform ſuch a ſervant ; or whether 


he ſhould try his chance with another. He could 
not ſubmit with indifference to any reprehenſible 
conduct, His ſtarts of reſentment ſometimes 
carried with them the appearance of pride; but 
they rather proceeded from his conſtitution, 
which was naturally impetuous, than from a 
high conceit of himſelf, In general, he ſuffered 
and forgave, even to a fault; obſerving, that 
too auſtere a philoſophy makes few. ie men; 
too rigorous diſcipline, few good ſervants ; and 
too hard a religion, few religious perſons.” - 
D. His rules might be eaſily carried too far. 
F. True: but knowing his own infirmities, 


ne 


. 
led 


N 


D. Was he proud ? There is nothing 1 dread, 


he made great allowance for thoſe of others. — 
He deligh ted in mating peace, which he conſidered 
as ſeeking the relief of miſery, His ears were 
open to. the wretched, from whatever quarter 
they came; often quoting the ordinary form of 
begging in Jtaly, Do good for your own fake : 
with this reflection, that if we do no good with 
what we poſſeſs, it can do us no good. He was 


always at leiſure to perform every kind office ia 


»t 


his power; hardly ever making his amuſement 
his bu/meſs, a reaſon for declining any rings 
benevolence, He ſought the pleaſant and the 
uſefal, and frequently found them together; his 
ruling paſſion being the gratification of his hu- 
manity and tenderneſs. 

D. Which was moſt diſtinguiſhed, his heart 
or his head ? | 

F. Hearts are more difficult things to fathom, 


than heads. He always ſeemed ready to do all D 


the good he could, and to ſhew reſpe& to per- 
ſons and characters; ſo that I never doubted of 
his good intentions. 


D. He muſt have been amiable to my ſex, 
. which I apprehend is moſt obſervant of the 


tender part of men's characters. Was he rich 
and fortunate ? | . 
F. Neither: but he always lived like a gentle- 
man, and had ſomething to beſtow in charity. 
He uſed to ſay, that one month in the ſchool 
of affliction, taught him more wiſdom than the 
graveſt precepts in ſeven years; and that no man 


could have a thorough taſte of proſperity, to 


whom adverſity never had happened.” He has 
often told me, that he meant to devote his days ta 
charity, and treat the vanity and parade of life with 
diſdain: whether he acted up ſtrictly to this prin- 
ciple, in all reſpects, I cannot ſay; but he uſed to 
obſerve, that charity, rightly underſtood, and 
founded on a ſteady belief in the goſpel, contained 
all chriſtian graces ; —that thoſe who have not 
this divine principle, can hardly be ſaid to have 
any good in them ; adding, that this is enough 
to condemn them at the tribunal of eternal juſtice, 
without enquiring what evil they have done.” 
D, I believe he was in the right : but if he 
was ſo charitably inclined, I ſuppoſe he did not 
ſpend much money in dreſi or amuſement. 5 
F. He beſtowed no great coſt on either, 
His temperance did not ſeem to be ſo much the 
effect of any auſterity in the virtue of his mind, 
as from his not being of a robuſt frame of body. 
He thought it more eaſy to prevent diſeaſes tha 
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to cure them. He was no adyocate for. public 
ſhews or entertainments ; condemning the wild ab- 
ſurdity of ſacrificing bealth and happineſs in pur- 
ſuit of pleaſure. He mourned over thoſe who lived 
afſembled'in a crowd, as they appeared to him. 
in a Combination to defttoy. each other. Upon 
the ſame principle, his firſt obj ect, in his dreſs, 
was to guard againſt the inc dete of the 


ſkies, not neglecting a certain portion of ele- 


gancy. He beſtowed little coſt upon his food; 

hating to fit long at table; and the ule 
ment of cards he*conſidered as loſing ſo much 
time, He was always in ſearch of ſomething 
beneficial, particularly in the ſervice af the poor 
in their moſt defenceleſs ſtate ; contriving ſeveral 
plans of ſalutary police, and the promotion of 
induſtry, in ſome of which he was fortunate : 
yet I never could diſcover that he appeared 
fully ſatisfied he had done any thing, while 
any thing he could poſſibly compaſs was not 
done. This propenſity checked his ſelf-applauſe; 
yet his communicative temper ſometimes led him 
to talk of himſelf beyond the bounds which 
wifdom preſcribes. Humility and pride are fre- 
quently imperceptibly combined in the ſame cha- 
racter, | 

D. May not a man humble himſelf to the 
duſt, yet from a principle of levity in temper, 
or delight in the ſoczal pleaſures of humanity, 
talk of his exploits, as ſubjects he is beſt ac- 
quainted with ? 

F. Your queſtion is to the purpoſe ; for this 
ſeemed to be my maſter's caſe. From his youth up 
he had reaſon to think his life precarious. This, I 
heard him ſay, geve a turn to his fortune; yet he 
had been more enterprizing than cautious ; and 
frequently biaſſed by other people's opinions, 
vhen he ſhould have taken counſel of his own 
heart, He thought better of the world than it 
dclerved, and therefore was often decei ved. 

D. Did not this four his temper, and excite a 
diſguſt towards mankind ? | 

F. Juſt the contrary : he faid, “ the more 
bad men I find in the world, the better I 
learn how to treat them; and the more I 
think myſelf, and all well-deſigning perſons, 
obliged to defend the innocent.” —As to wealth, 
he uſed to treat it as his ſervant, uſing it gene- 
rouſly. On ſome occaſions he ſuffered forely by 
his confidence in others; but he comforted 
himſelf by obſerving, that it was a much 
greater misfortune to be plunged into all the 
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fookeces of .a large. eſtate, than to be denied 
ſome gratifications which a man of taſte and 


virtue might naturally wiſh for. He wx 
always incomparably better pleaſed when he 
could relieve the diſtreſſes of one below hi 
than when he partook of the ſplendor of the 
opulent, on which he had learnt to ſet but 3 
ſmall value, He did not ſee how greatneſs, a; 
vulgarly underſtood, could be an object of eny 
to a wiſe man; nor what ſolid ſatis faction could 
be derived from more than a man could inno- 
cently enjoy. 

D. Had he any e in the ſervice of 
the public? 

F. He had an office : but he courted no favour; 
nor on any occaſion, that I obſerved, departed 
from his candour from any hope of advantage, or 
fear of inconvenience. This rendered him of 
little ſignificance to any party ; and ſhut him out 
from That promotion he might otherwiſe have 
challenged, In regard to virtue, moral or poli- 
tical, he made no difference: he ſaid “ Truth 
is the foundation of both ; and one bad inclin- 
ation gratified, may make a man vicious; but 
many good ones are neceſlary to make him 
virtuous .” adding, few are proof againſt 
the temptations which affluence throws in their 
way; and great wealth is apt to lay waſte 
humility, and deſtroy the wholeſome temperanc 
and gentleneſs of manners, in which the eſſence 
of virtue conſiſts: Therefore, as I ſuppoſe J 
ſhould err, as I ſee other men do, I thank 
Heaven for what I have not, as well as for what 
I have -” and indeed he ſeemed to be as ſincere 
in this, as in other inſtances, 

D. I preſume, however, he would not have 


been diſpleaſed, if fortune had tried his virtue. 


F. I do not underſtand what you mean by 
di iſpleaſed : if he thought virtue his ſupreme good, 
virtue muſt have appeared to him better than 
riches; or, in other words, to be preferred to 
riches: and he did not wiſh, or was not unhaffy 
becauſe he was not tempted, but rather triumphed. 
Seeing the vanity of life, in many caſes he ſhewed 
more inclination to /augh, than torment himſelf 
on the ſcore of his own feibles, or thoſe of other 
people. Upon the whole, he conſidered his life 


as proſperous in all ſuch inſtances, wherein be 
could look backward or forward with ſatisfac- 
tion. 

D. He ſuppoſed then, that his ſins and infir- 


mities would have been greater, had be bw 
ed 
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ſeſſed of greater means of gratifying his vanity, 
or inflaming his paſſions: and ſo far he ſhewed 
the ſuperiority of his underſtanding. 

F. I am far from being ſure he would have 
been the worſe man, had he been richer ; but I 
apprehend, riches could not have made him better, 

if, being as he was, he did all the good in his 
power. "4 

D. What part did he take, with reſpect to 
the politics of the nation ? 

F. Politics, Mary! TI have told you, he ranked 
with no party ; nor kept aloof from any men but 
knaves. Every tinker is now a politician ;, and 
thinks himſelf as capable of correcting our cuſ- 
toms and laws, and reforming our manners, as he 
is of mending our kettles. You may conclude 
that a man of reading, or what is betrer, of think- 
ing, founded on what he had ſeen in the world, 
had his opinions of right and wrong in moſt 
caſes : my maſter, however, uſed to fay, ** There 
are many affairs of flate, and /aw, which I do 
not underſtand, and therefore I form no opi- 
nion: I leave them in their hands whoſe proper 
buſineſs it is to judge.” He obſerved further, 
« Mankind ſeem to be governed more by their 
paſſions, than their reaſon : Wiſdom and folly 
depend on ſocial intercourſe ; but paſſions creep 
into our political faith and rule of conduct, as 
much as in any thing beſides ; and it is in politics 
as in religion; if we ſet off with prejudices, it is 
difficult to bring ourſelves back, let us err ever 
ſo much; for in ſpite of the calmer dictates of 
the heart, ſuch prejudices gain ſtrength, from 
the numbers which unite, and encourage each 
other. Individuals incline to throw off all 
doubts, and think themſelves warranted in ſo 
doing, merely becauſe their numbers are ſtrong.” 
Thus he talked, 

D. J am ſenſible of the ſtrange tricks which 
the heart of man plays off to deceive his under- 
Randing and common ſenſe ; but I cannot com- 
prehend how it is conſiſtent with honeſty for 
parties to ſay what they do not think, or ds what 
their conſciences condemn ? 

F. This is a myſtery, which my maſter ſaid 
he could never fathom 3 but they all call them- 
ſelves honourable men. 

D. It ſeems no leſs wonderful, that people of 
uſtinftion, who are ſu ppoſed to have ſtudied their 
own hearts, ſhould give ſo few proofs of being 
bompaſſionate, moderate, juſt, or candid towards 


they ſhould not. 


others, whether they approve their politics or 


not. | 

F. Alas, my child! the moſt part of mankind 
ſtudy any thing, rather than their own hearts ; 
and they are the blindeſt who will not ſee; for 
you are to obſerve, that in general it is not ſo 
much from the diſlike which one man has to ano- 
ther, as from a partiality to himſelf ; want or am- 
bition urging him to ſupplant another, and take 
his office from him if he can. a 

D. But how is this to be reconciled with 105 
dom or uprightneſs? 

F. Wiſdom, child ! — it is the wiſdom of the 
world.—] tell you it is a myſtery to me how 
this can be reconciled with. common honeſty : 
But in theſe days, party conſiderations, and foolifh 
talk, make up a large portion of the lives and 
converſations of our fellow-ſubjetts. 

D. I have heard you ſay that your maſter never 
was married ; how did he reconcile this with the 
love of his country ? | 

F. He thought every man fhould marry, un- 
leſs they could give very ſatisfactory reaſons why 
Upon the whole he pleaded 
guilty to the charge; alledging, that many un- 
toward accidents had intervened; confeſſing, that 
although he had ſtrong ſocial affections, he 
had been too proud, or too delicate. He obſerved 
that Providence orders things for the 5%; for 
ſince he- could not be married to his mind, he 
had endeavoured to make ample fatisfaction to- 
his country, by devoting a large portion of his 
time and fortune to the ſervice of the diſtreſt, of 
both ſexes, particularly in their :»fant ſtate, as I 
have juſt had occaſion to mention. 

D. He was reputed an honeſt man, I pre- 
ſume. | 

F. If he had been influenced by no other mo- 
tiye than his humanity, it would have led him 
to be juſt, He often expreſſed a conſciouſneſs of 
the corruption of his heart; and inſtead of the 
common complaint which we hear from every 
one's mouth of the want of memory, among his 
friends he often mentioned inſtances of the de- 
ſects of his judgment. He eſteemed thoſe talents 
the beſt which are the moſt 2% to mankind. 
His humanity and zeal often led him fo far, that 
the world had no comprehenſion of his meaning; 
for inſtead of a ſpur, he required a bridle ;, being 
ſometimes anxious for the good of others b.yond 
the bounds of moderation. — The intereſted part 

of 
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of mankind.are apt to meaTure-other men's virtues - 


by their own ſcale: my maſter, 1 believe, had 
no ſiniſter motives in any thing, and therefore did 
not much concern himſelf about the opinion of 
others. In ſtrength of judgment, abilities, and 
happineſs of expreſſion, many have exceeded him. 
Ia labour of thought, uprightneſs of intention. 
aſſiduity, and reſources in whatever he appre- 
hended to be adyantageous for others, within his 
ſphere, he had not many ſuperiors. 

D. Was he eſteemed particular? 
F. He was generally conſidered as particular. 
He uſed to ſay, ** The glory of a man is the 
exerciſe of his reaſon; and the glory of reaſon, 
the love and practice of truth and candour. 
How can any man entertain a thought of tranſ- 
mitting his name to poſterity, if he does not at- 
tend to this leflon, which religion and philoſo- 
phy fo ſtrongly recommend? — Mankind are apt 


to eſteem all thoſe as particular, who differ from 


themſelves, or do not make the opinions of the 
generality, the meaſure of their behaviour ; at 
the ſame time nothing can be more contrary 
to the rules of ſound wiſdom and uſeful expe- 
rience, than this maxim.” 


D. Rational particularities, I apprehend, are 


frequently imputed to pride, or a contempt of the 


world, N 


F. If a perſon is conſiſtent in his conduct, and 
whilſt he wiſhes to be indulged himſelf, does not 
deſpiſe thoſe who differ from him, he ſhould paſs 
unheeded. I have obſerved many with ſuperior 
talents, tormented with ambition, vain-glory, 
and reſtleſs intemperance, while my maſter turned 


his mind to improvement in things out of the 


reach of common accidents. Piety and candour, 
probity and charity, ſeemed to be his ſtudies : 
he uſed often to ſay, „I do not wiſh to 
out-live the faculties of my mind, or grow fick 
of the repetition of the ſame amuſements and in- 


nocent -pleaſures, or ceaſe to be. affected wi 
the emotions of ſorrow and joy. I think it a mueh 
more melancholy confideration that men ſhouid 
live without virtue, than that they ſhould die 20ith 
it : and nothing is ſo truly glorious, as unifor- 
mity in actions; ot ſo deſirable as to preſerve to 
the laſt, every thing that is beautiful in charac- 
ter. And indeed, according to the beſt of My 
obſervation, he- was conſtant to his principles: 
being free from any party ſhackles, he found no 
difficulty in declaring his thoughts, according at 
things appeared to him in different lights; con- 
cluding upon the whole, that thoſe cannot be 
in the right, who never found and acknowledged 
themſelves to be in the wrong. 

D. Did his acquaintance regret him ? 

F. Few of them thought of him with total 
indifference. With regard to a remem- 


brancer after death, he uſed to ſay, A man 


were better forgotten, who ' hath nothing of 
greater moment to regiſter his name by, than 
a tomb;“ yet he had his fancy in this reſpect, 
ſo far as to approve the notion of Sir The- 
mas Friendly, and gave orders for ſomething of 
the ſame kind (a). He ſaid, All the circum- 
ſtances of my life, of which ſome have been in- 
tereſting; and all the events which have hap- 
pened, in my time, even to nations, much more 
the claſhing interęſis, humours, and opintons of 
private perſons, whether friends or foes, appear 
to me but as a dream.” He abſorbed. the 
whole, which concerned himſelf, in the con- 
ſideration of God and his own foul; and faid, 
when he died, that nothing beyond this ſeemed 
to him to deſerve the name of exiſlence. After 2 
life of above ſixty years, he departed in the ſteady 
hope of a joyful reſurrection; praying for mercy 
for himſelf, and imploring the goodneſs of Pro- 
vidence in behalf of his country and mankind. 
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CONVERSATION XII. 


Deaths of Women. 


Refletti ons on en fee characters. Death of a pious and affettionate daughter. Grief of a brother o 


conſideration of characters diſtinguiſhed in the 
laſt hours of life. The inſtruction, as well as 
entertainment, I have received, makes a deep im- 


confined to the ener and deaths of men; I 
wiſh to hear ſome good of women, whoſe beha- 


viour in the ſolemn hour, may ſerve as an example 


to me when my hour ſhall come ! 

F. It is not in my power to tell you ſo much 
of your ſex, as of my own; and perhaps there is 
not ſo much to tell; I believe women are compa- 
ratively moſt free from atrocious guilt ; and from 
a habit of obedience, live moſt ſubmiſſively to the 
decrees of Heaven. Perhaps my partiality for 
the ſex, inclines me to this opinion; but I really 
apprehend they are leſs reluctant to die, than 
men appear to be. They are not ſo deeply en- 

gaged in views of avarice and ambition: their 
guilt conſiſts chiefly in envy and vanity. 

D. Theſe offences bead both. ſexes into mon- 
ſtrous exceſſes, 

F. Granted : but men are affected moft by 
warice or ambitian. Comparative diſtinctions are 
not always productive of good; but J will tell 
you of one great difference in the ſexes which 
generally moſt affects a woman's heart. 


D. What is That ? 
F. Beauty ! 


D. Is not this chiefly owing to the weakneſs of 
men ? 


F. Be it what it will, women too often ſhew 
more regard to it, in their own perſons, than to 
2%0aneſs of heart, or ſtrength of underſtanding : 
v any thing — except the means of gratifying 


D. GLOOMY No, my father; nothing | 
affords me a higher pleaſure than the 


preſſion on my mind; but your tales have been 


the death of his ſiſter. 


their vanity : which of the two ſexes diſcovers 
the greateſt want of wiſdom ? 

D. Contrary to your uſual tenderneſs, you 
ſeem to be ſevere. This is a point, my father, 
we will wave the conſideration of for the preſent, 
as it will be of no uſe to my enquiry.— ! wiſh to- 
know, which of the ſexes you think is moſt afraid 
of dying 

F. Wamen are certainly the moſt timorous g 
they tremble moſt at a muſket-ball, or a drawn 
ſword : they are moſt afraid at the approach of 


an enemy, from whom they cannot flee, or are 


not able to reſiſt. This ſeems to be owing to- 
their education, and the weakneſs of their bodily 
frame; for in the ordinary courſe of mortality, 
they uſually expreſs the leaſt fear and apprehen- 
ſton. 

D. Then you give it in favour of women. I 
hear Saphia bears her illneſs with great ſtrength 
of mind and reſignation: I hope it is not ſo dan- 
gerous as ſome repreſent it. 


D. Alas, my dear Mary, I called yeſterdap 


upon her father, my much- loved friend Simeon; 


his eyes, which uſed to ſparkle with joy when 


we met, were ſunk and almoſt cloſed with grief: 


his hoary cheeks were bathed in tears, which 
flowed in more copious ſtreams as I approached 
him. The ſight of a friend, after ſome ſad diſ- 
aſter, ſoftens the heart, and from a kind of 
ſympathy in minds, makes our wounds bleed 
afreſh.— - 

D. Is Sphia dead: fn 

F. The good old man ſeized my hand; he 
preſſed it between both his — he watered it with 
his tears I immediately concluded his daughter 
was dead — J would have ſpoken, but my 


ſympathy 


N 
| 
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ſympathy for bad my utterance.— At laſt he ſaid, 
«© O my friend, it hath pleaſed Heaven to cha- 
ſtiſe me for my ſins : my daughter, my much- 
loved child, is dead'!”— Then leading me into 
the next room, he cried, There! there ſhe 
lies: behold what one ſhort month has done! 
You ſaw her a few weeks ago, ſmiling in health, 
blooming as a flower in May! Alas, how 
blaſted, withered, and cut off! She was the 
delight of her friends, and the joy of my heart ! 
Now behold her livid lips — feel her clay-cold 
checks, her ſpirit has taken its flight — and all my 
comfert is departed with it 


D. Sad news indeed! Well might a father 


weep for a daughter ſo deſervedly beloved by all 
who knew her. She was ſo good, that even envy 
was ſilent at the mention of her name. Did 
he give you any account of her death ? 

F. Yes: having recovered himſelf a little, he 
ſaid in broken words, “She was ſenſible of her 
approaching change, and bore her {neſs with 
remarkable patience and ſubmiſſion to the will of 
God | — She retained her underſtanding to the 
laſt, and employed herſelf conſtantly in acts of 
devotion, pious meditation, and in giving the 
good advice to her friends, which ſhe was well 
qualified to do. She defired me not to lament 
her death, but rather rejoice at her removal, as 
ſhe had good reaſon to hope it would be greatly 
to her advantage; and that we ſhould all meet 
hereafter in a {tate of happineſs, never to part 
again! 

D. You uſcd your endeavours to comfort 
bim: Was you able to aſſuage his ſorrow ? 

F. The way to mitigate grief, upon the firſt 
ſtroke of ſuch a misfortune, is to indulge it : we 
muſt not oppoſe the torrent, but give it room to 
divide its force. The ſpirit muſt have time to 
heal its own anguiſh ; yet as I knew him to he a 
good man, and my friend; as ſoon as I found a 
proper opportunity I reminded him of her /aft 
words, and led him into fome comfortable reflec- 
tions upon them. I ſaid, Had not your daugh - 
ter been ſo good a young woman, you would 
have had reaſon to mourn with a deep and bitter 
ſorrow. The death of thoſe who have negle&ed 
God, and the care of their ſouls, is indeed a 
ſubject of grief and lamentation; but your daugh- 
ter's deliverance from a bad world, her ſoul be- 
ing ſo fit an offering at the altar of divine mercy, 
muſt have been a fong of joy to angels /—You, 
my friend, have ſtood the thock of many changes 


and chances in this frail and uncertain fate, like 
a man, and like a Chriftian. Perhaps Heaven 
rewards your virtues, by thus ſecuring ber's, 
and do not think your loſs in her is intended as 
a puniſhment to you, more than that her early 
death is a chaſtiſement to herſelf. Heaven is mer. 
ciful in all its diſpenſations How hard ſoever 
the leſſon may ſometimes be, the Almighty ſhews 
the greateſt tenderneſs to us all He who gives 
the ſtroke, heals the wound! Bear the heat 
of the furnace, it will purge away your droſ,, 
and purify your ſoul. The ſharpeſt forrows 
often wean the heart from this world, and pre- 
pare it for the next. Your heavenly Father de. 
mands your ſubmiſſion to his will ! It will not 
be long before you will follow your daughter, 
and dwell for ever with her, in the exalted glory 
of the bleſſed / 

D. Did he attend to ſuch ſoothing refleQions? 

F. The good old man, tears falling from 
his eyes, heard me with attention; and after 
a deep figh, anſwered thus: My friend, you 
have known me for many years ; and may well 
ſuppoſe, that in the acuteſt pangs of my ſorrow, 
ſuch reflections have not been ſtrangers to my 
heart; but I feel as a father, and I muſt mourn! 
You who have a heart to feel, have a 
daughter alſo, whom you dearly love, and I am 


ſure you will make allowance for my preſent ſer- 


row. Heaven grant you may never know it by 
experience | Pity the weakneſs of human nature, 
and not impute my mournful complaints, to any 
repugnance to the will of God; in humble ſub- 
miſſion to which my tears bend my heart 6 
much the lower. I hope my humiliation will be 
accepted as an offering of gratitude, for the bleſ- 
ſing which I once enjoyed. If ever the ſoul 
of any mortal, of my daughter's age, left its 
earthly habitation truly pure, my dear Sophia died 
untainted, — Her mind ſeemed poſſeſſed intirely 
by religion. Equally ignorant of the wickedneſs, 
and the vanities of the world, ſhe lived without 
fear, and died without regret !”—— Here he 
pauſed, I anſwered, Indeed, I acknowledge 
all you have faid: I do not reproach you; 
but I moſt firmly believe it may have pleaſed 
the Almighty to reward you for your Care of 
your daughter, by taking her to himſelf, to ſe- 
cure her from the miſeries to which ſhe Was 
ſubject.— I know your breaſt is warm with 

for the honour of God, and your heart devoted 


to his ſervice. It is only on ſuch * 5 
ear 
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learn what manner of ſpirit we are of.” —He 
emed upon this to collect his powers; I 
thank you, ſaid he, “it is enough; if I have 
erred, I hope God will forgive me: I will en- 
deavour to convince you, that you are not miſ- 
taken in your opinion of me, even though my 
grief ſhould appear to exceed the meaſure which 
is allowed by reaſon and religion. 

D. Did you hear how her brother behaved 
himſelf on the occaſion ? 

F, When the father became calm and com- 
poſed, I made enquiry after him. I knew his af- 
fection for his ſiſter was very diſtinguiſhed ; and 
[ have a great eſteem for the youth. During the 
laſt ſtage of her diſtemper he was loſt in a kind 
of inſenſibility; but as ſoon as he heard ſhe was 
dead, reaſon began to reſume her empire, and his 
piety triumphed over his grief: But when her 
body was put into the coffin, he entered the room 


her, he burſt into a flood of tears. 
he meant to chaſtiſe himſelf, he ſeemed to reco- 
ver; and kiſſing her cold lips, he ſaid, O my 
dear ſiſter, and my dearer friend, the companion 
of my childhood, and my gentle monitor, art 
thou gone? - Halt thou left me for ever? With 
who! thall I now converſe ?—To whom ſhall I 
open my heart? Why ſhould I not follow thee ? 
If this be all there is in death, methinks I too 


D. you R ſtories afford me the moſt ſincere 
delight and ſatisfaction; but you mult in- 

dulge me, in my turn, to relate the tale of my dear 
Margaret's parting with this bad world, which 
| do not remember I ever related to you. 
| viſited her in the laſt ſtage of her conſumption ; 
and allowing for the weakneſs of her frame, ſhe 
cen ed me with the pleaſing vivacity, and ami- 
we lmplicity, for which ſhe was diſtinguiſhed. 
My dear Mary,” ſaid ſhe, © it is a great plea- 


ue to me to ſee you. Your viſit gives me ſpirits, 
Vor. II. . 


with flow and ſolemn ſteps ; and leaning over 
Then, as if 


ſhould. be glad to die! — His father, who had 


watched his ſteps, gently interrupted him ; and 
taking him by the arm, prevailed on him te 
retire. | | 


D. The effects of grief on ſome people are 


violent! I hope his mind is not hurt by this 


event. He is a pleaſing young man. 

F. I believe he is. in no danger : he has been 
accuſtomed to a religious life, and the diſcipline 
of his paſſions, Grief, like other tender affec- 
tions unreſtrained, verges to madneſs ; but true 
religion calms the rage of ſorrow. Alas, Mary, 
there are many who become dreadful victims to 
this paſſion ; but many more to vanity and pride / 
We learn how to govern our paſſions by the ac- 
tual trial and exerciſe of them, when the occa- 
ſion comes; not merely by talking, or by reading of 
the government of them. This young man will 
be ſo much the more endeared to his father, by 
the tenderneſs and manly affection which he 
ſhewed upon this occaſion : and time, the ſo- 
vereign remedy. for all complaints, will lighten 
the ſore burthen of grief. Nature retires under 
a heavy load ; and if we give her fair play, ſhe 


will throw it off. Thus by degrees the tranquillity - 


of our minds is reſtored. Violence in paſſion, of 


every kind, is ſinful; and to refuſe to be com- 
forted, fooliſh. 


+ 


CONVERSATION XIV. 


Declaration of Margaret Faithful, a virtuous young woman, on her death-bed. Generoſity exemplified in 
death, in the conduct of a French lady. Reflections on the merits and reſelutions of women. 
| 4 


and does me good; I hope it will de you good alſo. 
You ſee me reduced to a very weak and languiſh- 
ing condition, for I am become a ſkeleton. The 


roſes, for which ſome weak mortals have occa- 


ſionally flattered me, as you know, are totally 
withered : the ſparkling eye is dim ; and all my 
charms, if I really ever had any, are vaniſhed 
or turned to deformity ! The flattery which has 
been offered me, never led me into the paths of 
vanity : I knew the periſhing nature of beauty 
and therefore never ſet my heart upon it; nor 

Aaa does 
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does the loſs affect me. I am now in my twentieth 
year, and my days are come to an end. There 
is nothing ſtrange in dying young! Many within 
the ſhort compaſs. of my experience have been 
cut off in the bloom of life : ſome, who in the 
firſt attack of my diſtemper, ſeemed to weep over 
me, arc themſelves become inſtructive leſſons, that 
youth is no ſecurity againſt the mighty conqueror 
death. I hope I ſhould have been happy in ans- 


ther fate, had I been called ſuddenly out of this; 


for my pious parents led me, in my earlieſt days, 
into the paths of heaven : however, I am the 
more thankful, for this fimely notice; and for the 


aſſiſtance which it hath pleaſed God to grant me. 


You alſo are happy, far beyond many of the chil- 
dren of the great and wealthy / You have a god, 
as well as a tender father, who ſupplies the loſs 
of your mother, who died whilſt you was yet a 
child. Mothers are generally the beſt guides and 
guardians of their daughters: mine has often 
defended me from danger. Next to the care of 
Providence, I owe my virtue and my peace to her 
prudent advice and friendly caution. O I could 
tell thee of ſuch contrivances to enſnare unwary 
girls, as would make thee ſhudder! Happy are 
thoſe young women who know the value of pa- 
rents, whoſe experience enables them to preſerve 
their children. Let me adviſe you to conſider 
your father, as your beſt and trueſt friend! — 
Aar, I know you pity me, becauſe I have fo 
ſhort a time to live: and it would ſeem affeed 
and abſurd were I to ſay, I pity you, becauſe at 
preſent it is not likely you will die ſoon, No, 
my dear friend] I hope you will live long; happy 
in yourſelf, and happy for the reſt of the world, 
with whom you may be connected. But ſince it 
is the will of God that I ſhould leave this ſcene 
of tranſitory things, in theſe my early days, I 
am happy in conſidering death the only abſolute 
ſecurity againſt all the blandiſhments of vice, 
and the deceits of the world. When in this 
view I contemplate my diſſolution, it ſeems to 
me as a deliverance ; for believe me, Mary, J had 
much. rather die, than ſtain my ſoul with guilt, 
and offend my Maker! —What is death | —I 
do not apprehend there is any pain in dving ; 
nor do I ſuffer any, in thinking that I am leaving 
this world. There is nothing in the proſpect of 
eternity which appears to me dark and diſmal, I 
think I ſhall reſt in peace, and at the appointed 
time be received into glory /—— We are all equally 


born to die; and we are all in the hands of God, 


unable of ourſelves to add one hour to our days 


of life, You are healthy, as well as young 
yet how ſoon may you be nipped in the bud, and 


- all your vernal beauties withered ! But ſuppoſing 


that you live for forty or fifty years, whether in 
living ſo much longer than 1 ſhall:do, you will 
be more happy, is a queſtion no mortal can de. 
cide | We often think That to be good, which 
turns out evil; and That to be evil which ends 
happily. * Be you thankful for life, but take care 
how you live, that you may never wiſh your 
hour-glaſs had run out with mine. Your heatt, 
my dear Mary, is formed to virtue / You have 
long been high in my eſteem! ! I ſhould be glad 
to confirm and improve your, good ſentiments; 
therefore I beg you -to ſtore up in your heart the 
dying words of your moſt true, molt affectionate, 
and tender friend! It is now about three year, 
Mary, ſince I entered into a more ſtrict and ſo- 
lemn examination of my heart, 'my life, my 
opinion and conduct, than I had ever done be- 
fore, I do not mean in any viſionary fanatical 
ſenſe, but that I devoted all the faculties of 
my ſoul, all my mind and ſtrength. to the fer- 
vice of my Maker! I confirmed my promiſes 
at the communion of the ſupper of our Lord, 
which I have ſince regularly attended, The 
times and opportunities of public and private 
prayer, were always acceptable to me, — 
Weak and imperfect as my devotion hath been, 
it was crowned with pleaſure ; and I have ender- 
voured, with humble dependance on the grace of 
God, to converſe with ſimplicity and fincerity, 
and to live ſaberly and righteouſly. I feel the happy 
fruits of it in the comfort which now glows in 
my breaſt, and in the peace which my mind en- 
joys !|—O Z7ary, let & be the firit and con- 
ſtant object of your affection: let the world go 
as it may, think of your end ! What ſhould! 
now be the better, if I were the miſtreſs of bl 
the Indies? | would not give a grain of virtue 
for the wealth of all the world! The caſe wil 
certainly be the ſame to you when you die: 
therefore, for Heaven's ſake, be on your guard 
Let nothing tempt you to do wrong. Your hout 
will come as certainly, though probably not ſo 
ſoon, as mine. I conjure you, by the affection 
you bear to me; by the love you have for your 
own foul; and for the ſake of Chrijt, whole 
blood was ſpilt for us all! conjure you, ® 
you love and honour your father, and hope © 
reach the manſions of eternal bliſs, or fear to fall 
into everlaſting miſery with the children of diſ 


obedience, that you walk in the paths of ry 
religion 


religion!“ She then ceaſed, as if unable to ſay 


more. 


F. O happy girl How fragrant is thy me- 


mory Lou ſee, Mary, that ſhe_ had been uſed 
to conſider life as hanging, by a ſlender thread, 


and not as the generality of mankind, who act 


as if they held it by a tenure ſtronger than time, 
and out of the reach of acciderits. This is the 
| fad cauſe why ſo many put off their repentance 
to the laſt remains of life; and though experience 


proves, that in fickneſs the body is hardly able to 


bear its own infirmities, or the mind to preſerve 
itſelf from peeviſhneſs, they preſume on ſtrength 
and ability to heal all the wounds which fin and 
folly have made in their ſouls ! But tell me, my 
dear Mary, what part did you act in this affect- 
ing ſcene? What reply did you make to ſuch 
expreſſions of goodneſs, which flowed. from the 
heart of your king friend and monitor ? 

D. I was unable to utter many words : my 


her, in broken accents, I ſhould always cheriſh 
a dear remembrance of her friendſhip : that her 
advice was engraven on my heart, never to be 
effaced : that I would always look up to her as 
an example and model for the conduct of my life; 
and therefore ſhe could not fail to live in my 
memory | ; | | 

F. I hope you will keep your promiſe ſacred, 
and obſerve it with zeal and conſtancy. We 
have already had occaſion to take notice, that in 
making ſuch viſits, it is uſual to flatter the pa- 
tient with the deluſive proſpect of recovery, 
againſt our better judgment. 

D. 1 ſhould have thought it unfriendly and 
unjuſt to flatter Margaret I apprehend, that 
thoſe who are inſenſible of their danger, ſhould 
be informed of it, in proper terms; that whether 
they live or die, they may prepare for death : and 
they who ſee their danger, ſhould be encouraged 
in their reſignation. She ſaw her diſſolution ap- 
proaching, and was prepared for it. — It would 
have been cruel, if not deceitful, to draw her mind 
off from the great object on which it was ſo 
firmly fixed. Nor had I any temptation to do it, 
for I rather envied than _pitied her condition. — 
dhe lived but few days after this, and expired 
with her hands and eyes lifted up to heaven, with 
the picty and refignation of a faint ! —I pray 
God that I may yield up my breath with the 
the ſame compoſure and tranquillity ! 


E's 4 


tears ſpoke my gratitude and love Indeed | told 


F. There are many inſtances of women whe 
have ſhewn remarkable reſolution and greatneſs 
of mind in the hour of death. My maſter has 
frequently-talked of the courage and fortitude of 
your ſex upon ſuch occaſions : he uſed to tell a 
ſtory of a French lady (a), which always ſtruck 


me as an inſtance of true generoſity of ſpirit. 


| Being out of order, ſhe ſent for a ſurgeon to 


bleed her: this perſon, whoſe condition was 
much inferior to ker's, was known to have en- 
tertained a ſecret paſſion for her. Upon uncover- 
ing her arm, he was much confuſed, and ſhe 
oblerved it; however, with great affability, ſhe 
defired him to go on in his work, and he cut an 
artery inſtead of opening a vein, 

D. Good Heaven! what was the conſequence ? 

F. He immediately found his miſtake, and 
uſed all the means in his power for her recovery, 
but in vain : the lady ſoon became ſenſible that 
ihe muſt die; but far from reproaching the un- 
happy man, who was the innocent cauſe, ſhe ſaw 
his anguiſh with pity, and ſubmitted calmly. 
She went till farther; for thinking this event 
would injure his reputation as a ſurgeon, ſhe 
made a handſome proviſion for him in her will; 
and died with that greatneſs of mind, which a 
good underſtanding, ſupported by the noble ſen- 
timents of Chriſtian piety and generoſity, in- 
ſpires ! Was not this truly heroical ? Do you 
think you ſhould have acted thus under the like 
circumſtances? ov 

D, I admire her behaviour, and hope I ſhould 
have imitated it. The good part of my ſex, I be- 
lieve, has generally a partiality for men, by 
whom they think themſelves beloved. 

F. But in this caſe, compaſſion and charity came 
in aid to love, and triumphed over the world: 
the lady ſaw the hand of Heaven point out the 
way to everlaſting bliſs, and ſhe followed it !/— 
You know that women are generally called the 
devout ſex ; and it ſeems as if they were more re- 
ſolute, or at leaſt more patient, than men. A ſtrong 
inclination to piety, and the conſtant practice of 
religious duties, will produce this glorious effect 
U have told you there is nothing great, even in 
martyrdom, wherein women have not been in all 
ages diſtinguiſhed : and why, my dear Mary, 
ſhould not hen be as ready to die for the glory of 


God, and the welfare of your own ſoul, as the 


greateſt of the daughters of women ? 


C O N- 


(a) Mentioned in the SpeRator. 
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CONVERSATION XV. 


Deſcription of a fine lady. Anecdote of the death of a woman of faſhion ; with her penitential confeſſum of 
Deſcription of the death of a young woman of levity, 


the manner in which ſhe had ſpent her life. 
Lamentations in the laſt hours of a kept miſtreſs. 


F. NJARIETY! Aye, Mary, there are as 


many characters with us almoſt, as there 
are faces! We may learn inſtruction from the 
conduct of every one. Some faults ſpring from the 
misfortune of our peculiar condition, but are not 
therefore excuſable, though perhaps more pitiable 
under one circumſtance than another. A lady, 
once a great favourite of my maſter, on whom 
he could make no impreſſion in the days of her 
health, deſired to fee him when ſhe fell danger- 
ouſly ill. The interview affected him very much, 
and he committed the converſation to writing. 


D. Make ns impreſſion! Was ſhe what they 
call a fine lady ? 

F. Formerly a fine lady meant an accompliſhed 
woman; a perſon, who with the virtues of a 
Chriſtian, enjoyed all the advantages of a ſuperior 
education ; courteous, affable, polite, generous, and 
fit to ſpeaks properly to a prince, or a beggar : 
Cuſtom has changed our language, and now it is 
generally underſtood to ſignify a woman who de- 
corates her perſon with rich attire; is proud, af- 
fected, and fantaſtical ; neglects the ſimplicity of 
manners, which of all things in life has the moſt 
charms ; ſhews little attention to domeſtic or re- 
ligious duties; is awake when ſhe ſhould be aſleep, 


and ſleeps when ſhe ſhould be awake; devotes 


her heart to the love of the applauſe of people no 
wiſer than herſelf; ſpends her time with them in 
a round of triſfing amuſements : till at length be- 
ing ſatiated, and out of humour, ſhe grows in- 


different to all things in the world, except 
one. 


D. What is That? a 

F. She would ſtill be thought virtue, 

D. According to your deſcription, a fine lady 
is a fooliſh woman. 

F. Such folks as us, my dear Mary, muſt take 
care what we ſay ; but to tell you a ſecret, there 
are many called fie ladies, who are fooliſh wamen, 


and ſome very fine ladies who are very fooliſh women: 
yet do not imagine but that a conſiderable part of 
ſuch as paſs under this general name, have g 
hearts and ſuperior underſtandings; and ſome 
poſſeſs every virtue which can adorn human na- 
ture, except reſolution to break the chains of 
cuſtom, If they were to follow the true diQates 
of their own minds, they would guide their in- 
feriors by the ſhining light of the brighteſt a- 
ample, 
D. What pity it is that any woman ſhould 
make herſelf a ſlave to com, againſt her better 
judgment, or live according to the fooliſh fancy 
of other people, inſtead of the light of her own 
mind, and the good advice of her parents. 
F. That ſuch as diſcern god, ſhould follow 
evil; and knowing the ſuperior advantages of the 
freedom of the mind, make themlelves ſlaves to 
the humour of thoſe who are enthralled by their 
own devices, has been the complaint of all ages. 
D. How are we to diſtinguiſh the fine ladies 
who have underſtanding, ro know wherein folly 
conſiſts, from thoſe who are really blind and ig- 
norant ? 
F. By their words and geſtures ; and perchance 
by ſome of their actions; for in their dreſs, their 
fondneſs for trifles, their paſſionate love of amuſt- 
ments, and fome other particulars, they ſeem to 
reſemble each other very much: at leaſt I thought 
ſo when J had an opportunity of making my ob- 
ſervations, which happened almoſt every day o 
my life. The lady in queſtion had many am- 
able qualities, nor was ſhe ignorant of the ad. 
vantages of virtue; hut ſhe followed: the tra 
of fair triflers, and was devoted to others much 
inferior to herſelf in underſtanding. She Wi 
ſenſible, affable, and polite; and, in good hand 
might have made a moſt valuable woman- Her 
frame was too tender to bear an inceſſant change 


every night, from cold to hat, and from _ 


* 
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tainted air: like many others, ſhe received her 
death's-wound in a large aſſembly, which my 
maſter uſed to call a well-drefſed mob. When 
this poor lady found herſelf in danger, her eyes 
were ſuddenly opened. She was not ignorant of 
my maſter's great partiality for her: ſhe con- 


foul ! I envy the condition of That Bone 
girl, your ſervant's daughter, of whoſe good diſ- 
poſition you have ſometimes ſpoken, What in- 
fernal magic enchanted my mind: Whether 
we attempt to diſguiſe folly, by covering her with 
brocade, or allapine : whether we play the fool 


ſidered him as her friend : ſhe thought well of 
his opinion; but as a proof of her inconſiſtency, 
ſhe had not regarded it in practice. In this extre- 
mity, ſhe deſired the favour of ſeeing him. 
Though much diſpleaſed with her conduct, he 
readily attended on the mournful occaſion. After 
ſome compliments, ſhe ſaid, You ſee me here 
in great danger of dying —You have been very 
good to me on many occaſions : I am ſenſible of 
the ſincerity with which you intereſted yourſelf 
in tae moſt important concern of my life! 
Would to God I had taken your advice | — 
What a miſerable ſtate it is to live and die in folly ! 
— Not that J am conſcious of any thing the 
world condemns, but I now feel what is meant 
by the toorld's being at enmity with God !— How 
have I ſquandered my precious time, as if I 
meant to give up my hopes of immortality for the 
play-thing of a child; a play-thing, at which even 
the minds of children ficken with the dull repe- 
tition of enjoyment | Alas, my much-ho- 
noured friend, what pleaſure can be found fit for 
a rational, intelligent, immortal mind, when rea- 
fon and immortality are not regarded? The ſhock 
| feel is the greater from the length of my foolifh 
dream — O wiſd:m, where was I, when I ſhould 
have ſought thee ? The negle& of thy admoni- 
tions now aggravates my offences —Why could 
not I diſcern the truth, as well as you, or rather, 
way did I not practiſe what I knew ?”'— He an- 
ſwered, c Do not ſuffer your ſelf-reproaches, 
madam, to aggravate your preſent anguiſh, on 
«count of my endeavours to ferve you. It is 
true, had you walked in the paths I pointed out, 
had I been maſter of the world, it would have 
deen yours : and yet I believe in theory we did 
not differ much,” To which, after ſome pauſe, 
lhe ſighed and ſaid: © I was ſenfible that you 
Was in the right; I diſcerned the truth, as ap- 
cable to mankind at large; but 1 was fo ſilly 
© 1magine, as far as I thought at all, that fuch 
i myſelf might challenge a kind of privilege 
of exemption. from the rules which you fo 
earneſtly recommended to me. I now look up 
to the heights to which I ought to have aſpired ; 
ud behold the mean and groveling ſituation of my 
7 


by the light of a thouſand bougies, or a ſingle 

tallow candle, the dignity, the conſcience of a 
rational being muſt be the ſame. It is not 
crowded aſſemblies, theatres, or cards; theſe may 
be indifferent, if uſed innocently, and with ſafety. 
If it ſhould pleaſe the Almighty to reſtore me 

again to health, I do not teil you I will retire 

from the commerce of all human beings ; no: 

I ſee the duty of convivial joys, and ſuch inter- 

courſe as is truly ſocial and beneficent. Nor can the 

11 % be totally free from folly; for in ſpite of 
philoſophy, life will abound in triſtes.— ] dance, 

and ſpeak the languages of France and Italy; I 

play on the harpſichord and ſing : the errors of my 
life do not ariſe from theſe accompliſhments ; 
nor ſurely is there any harm in deſigns of manual 
art, or jngenious needlewsrk. My guilt conſiſts 
in devoting ſo much time to puerile purſuits, and 
vain amuſements ; and ſo little to the purpoſe of 

the great buſineſs of eternity! I am conſcious of 
negligence, folly, arffpation II have declined 

thoſe rational taſks which I was otherwiſe quali- 
fied to perform, even to the guiding and direct- 

ing other people. I have ſhewn a pernicious eu- 
ample of idleneſs and levity, and ſullied all that is 

beautiful in my character. O God, forgive me 

When I look back on the many years I have ſpent 

in a giddy round of unprefitable pleaſures, with: 

hardly any mixture of ſub/antia! gad: When 

reflect on the hours I have offered at the al- 

tars of vanity and difſipaticn, to fay nothing of 

other offences, I am h] i; and my kreatt 
bleeds with ſorrow and contrition.!*? Here 

ſhe pauſed, —and tears ran down her cheeks. 

Recovering herſelf, ſhe preceeded — How lit- 

tle — how very little have I read, and how much 

leſs th2ught, on ſubjects which would now be my 

greateſt c:mfert ] have contemplated the orks 
of nature, in the fattery of my mirror; and 
ſought for happineſs in placcs of public reſort ;, 
but 1 cannot ſay I ever Hu,,jꝘ it. What ſolid 
joy could 1 find-in fach purſuits? Had | adored” 
my Maker, as he diſplays himſclf in the gran- 
deur of his works, and the order of his provi- 
dence ! Had I ſought h:s glory, who is the firſt; 
and 2reateit object; even him. who is the tender,, 
meriitul. 
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merciſul Father of mankind, I might have been 
happy ! Alas, how little did I think of the blood 
of That Saviour, whoſe example was ſo unlike 
my practice! I can ſcarce perſuade myſelf I 
ſeriouſly believed the terms on which he hath 
promiſed immortal happineſs to his followers ! 
Here I feel the ſting: it pains me bitterly! 
How ſhall I extract the venom /— Tell me what 
I ſhall do.—I1n what expreſſion ſhall I now hum- 


ble myſelf before God ?—Where ſhall I ſeek a 


ſupply for my exfiring lamp, or purchaſe the 
heavenly incenſe of a pious heart? O my friend! 


reach of mortal call. 


time has winged its flight beyond the 
To unboſom to you 


the ſad ſecret of my ſoul, I have not accuſtomed 
myſelf to think, that con/tant, regular, and fer- 
vent prayer, was a part of the buſineſs of my 
life! — O God, forgive my negligence and 


folly !” 
which ſeemed to pierc: her heart 


Here ſhe breathed a mournful ſigh, 
She pauſed 


for ſome time, and continued, After I was ten 


years 


of age, my parents never regarded whe- 


ther I prayed or not: they left me to myſelf; 
and I was too young and giddy to act rationally. 
Was I bred up as a Chriſtian? How their ac- 


count now ſtands, heaven knows. For my 


part, 


I] muſt plead guilty, for my ſhare in this 


dreadful negligence. -— Tell me, I beſeech you, 
zwhat I ſhould think, and how 1, with ſuch fins 
on my head, ſhall implore the mercy of Heaven? 


To this he anſwered, “ Madam, you ſpeak 


the language of r-pentance with ſuch ſenſibility, 
I hope your guilt does not riſe ſo high as you re- 


preient it. 


In the cye of the world, nothing 


can atone for the want of chaſtity in women, 
though in the ſight of heaven, reperzance has no 


ſex : 


Your fenitential ſorrows do not concern 


What is vulgarly called your h5nour © It is your 
want of piety; it is the triſing manner in which 
you have waited your life, by gratifying your 
eyes and ears, inftead of improving your #under- 
ftanding, and reading your heart, But do not 


therefore diſtruſt the mercy of God. 


I hope the 


ſenſe you entertaia of your offences, creates 
ſuch contrition in your heart, as will render 


it an offering fit for Heaven! 


If my prayers 


had wins, far ſwifter than the morning light, 
my zeal in your ſervice would ſtill add redoubled 


ſpeed to their efforts!“ 
4 Methinks you attempt to heal a wound which 
is zancurab;;. 


deſerve it, may prove the goodneſs of the heart 


To this ſhe replied, 


Comfort beſtowed on thoſe who 


and underſtanding; but how ſtrange it is tha 


women are to be flattered, even in death; as if 


truth were of too pure original to be the ſubject 
of their thoughts ! And that 5, Sir, who an 
wy friend, ſhould, now flatter. me / — He an- 
ſwered, *© My dear Madam, conſider, I beſeech 
you: is comforting the diſtreſſed, flattery ? With 
regard to the cure of your diſeaſe, you urge me 
to adminiſter corroſive medicines : I will preſcribe 
every thing I think right, which can afford you 
relief, If the proper uſe of reaſon is to att rea- 
ſonably, as often as you have failed in this, 


however juſtly you may have 4hought, it only 


proved that you was formed with abilities which 
you miſapplied. This was the ſubje& of my for- 
row in the days of your health and folly; and! 
ſhould be duller than the weed which poets feign 
to grow upon the banks of Lethe, had J forgotten 
how often my heart has bled, when J foreſaw 
what you would think upon the bed of feckneſs or 
death. You will forgive me when I ſay that your 
form once appeared to me angelic—and your 
ſpeech! it tempted me ſometimes to think your nee- 
ligence no crime ; but in more reflefing heurs, in 
ſpite of my parttality, I ſaw, how grievouſly you 
miſapplied your time, and how much you degraded 
yourſelf by doing fo. You diſobeyed the laws 
of your nature; when creatures of mere in/iinf 
obeyed theirs,—— Far be it from me to lull you, 
at this awful hour, into any fond preſumption, 
as if you ſtood not in the greateſt need of the 
merctes of heaven but believe me, I think your 
tears are tears of true contrition; and J hope 
they will waſh out your ſtains. My heart is {till 
devoted to you; and the more uſeful my ſervices 
can be, the more comfort 1 ſhall receive. I ſym- 
pathize in your ſorrows ; and let me, in the name 
of the tender Father of mankind, entreat you to 
fix your thoughts on his boundleſs mercies, through 
the interceſſion of the great Prophet and Saviour 
of the world, who died for ſinners that repent! 
You have been expoſed to the contagious diſcaſe 
which preys on a thoughtleſs generation. Un- 
mindful of the nature of fin, they do not con- 
ſider the omiſſion F good, as the commiſſion of evil. 
The gay world, in their hours of laughter, will 
not eaſily allow of this doctrine: you now di. 
cern the truth, and happy it is for you ! Be calm, 
and offer your heart to God; and hope he wil 
accept it!“ She replied, Forgive me, if 
I have treſpaſſed !—My mind was agitated : [ 


reproached you inconſiderately. —You % my 
friend 
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friend indeed! You offer me all the comfort 


my ſad condition will admit of — Then pauſing 
for ſome time, ſhe prayed, ** O God, ſend me thy aid! 


Look down from thy exalted throne on me a miſerable . 


being! Thou gaveſt me the reaſon of a human being, 
and I have acted with the fooliſhneſs of à child; 
happy ſhould I now be, if I had been in all reſpefts 
as innocent! O calm the troubles of my foul ! 
Then haſt--beheld my errors, and thou, omniſcient 
Father, knoweſt my ſufferings for them! I ſee 
the vanity and wickedneſs of my life, and lament the 
folly of it, in tears of bitterneſs and pain | Let 
not T hat precious blood which was ſhed for the ſins 
of the whole world, be ſpilt in vain fir me | — 
OG ! behold the anguiſh of my heart, and ſave 
me for thy mercies ſake ]“ | 

D. This poor lady muſt ſurely have had a 
ood underſtanding, and a true conſciouſneſs how 
ill ſhe had employed her time, and how unlike a 
Chriſtian ſhe had acted. 

F. She now ſpent her hours in prayer, and 
hearing the Scriptures, often acknowledging of 
ſeme parts, that they were entirely new to her ; 
and of others, that ſhe had never rightly compre- 
hended them before. In this interval, ſhe com- 
memorated the death of Chriſt ſeveral times; and 
in leſs than fourteen days ſhe died, lamented and 
beloved in her exit, though ſo much of her life 
bad paſſed in negligence and folly. - 

D. The deſcription you have given, diſtreſles 
me exceedingly ; it makes my heart bleed to 
think how a woman of the beſt education, and, 
I ſuppoſe, enjoying all the advantages of a liberal 
fortune, may hazard her ſoul in the purſuit of 
IT1fics. ; 

5 If we conſider alſo the ſuperior underſtand- 
ing, and admirable temper of this lady, the won- 
der is ſo much the greater! But you ſhould not 
imagine that ſuch misfortunes are confined to 
the noble or the gentle; one often ſees the ſame 
part acted by perſons of an inferior condition. 
—My couſin Lucy was a fine lady in a low /ta- 
tion ſhe was one among the many thouſands, 
who have ſome virtues blended with many faults : 
ſhe could not properly be called vicious ; but ſhe 
was very far from being virtuous. In ſhort, ſhe 
did not act as if ſhe remembered her end; and 
therefore could hardly avoid doing amiſs. She 
kemed to delight only in mirth and feſtivity, 
muſic, dancing, and public ſhews. Thus, inſtead 
of improving ber underſtanding, correcting her will, 
and becoming the more attentive to admenition, 
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and learning to be bumble, devout, and uſeful, 
ſhe ſoon acquired the reputation of a giddy girl. 
In the ſame degree that ſhe neglected theſe” vir- 
tues, they became taſteleſs and inſipid, and ſhe 
had no heart for them. Having forgotten wherein 


her higheſt excellency conſiſted, ſhe cculd nei- 


ther look backward with any true ſatisfaction, 
nor forward with any joy/ul confidence. She 
thought very little of any thing but the amuſe- 
ment of the preſent moment; and I cannot ſay the 
ever appeared to be much di//urbed. Death at 
length ſurprized her; and ſurprized we all muſt 
be, if we do not live, as if the preſent day might 
be the laſt our eyes will ever viſit. She went 


through the common ceremonies of phyſicians, 


nurſes, and friends, with as much decency as ge- 
nerally attends a death-b:d, where the chief con- 
cern is to adminiſter medicines to the ſick. —— 
God forbid that I ſhould fit in judgment on her 
ſoul ; but neither could I ever find any ſolid 
foundation whereon to reſt my hopes / The beſt 
that can be ſaid is, that ſhe meditated ns harm to 
other people, that I know of. The inconſiſten- 


_ cies we every day behold in the lives of the greateſt 


part of mankind ; the conſciouſneſs of our own 
infirmities ; and the charity which our divine 
religion requires at our hands, muſt ever hold 
the .balance of our tender hopes. We learn, 
from /e/f-love, to meaſure the wants of others 
by our own, and to compaſſionate what we can- 
not relieve, Few live as they might; none 
are perfect. We fee our friends and acquaint- 
ance continually dropping into the grave; yet 
many go on careleſsly, as if they had no regard 
to the condition of their fouls, to fit them for de- 
light 'in the company of angels. Ycu fee, my 
daughter, how neceilary it is that one part of 
mankind thoujd preach up religion and philoſophy 
to the other, Jeſt we ſhould be all undone ! 

D. Happy it is for mankind, that ſome are 
always left alide, to remind the generality of the 
danger of doing the will of the devil; or of not 
doing the will of God! 

F. You remember the ſtory of poor Caroline 
and her lover, and the melancholy end of both. 
Another young woman, whoſe ſtory I recollect :; 
She appeared to have been leis delicate in her 
ſentiments ;z yet when death approached, the la- 
mented her errors in bitterneſs of repentance. 
According to the account given me, ſhe ſaid, 
% Gead God how ſhall I juitify my conduct; or 
what excuſe ſhall I plead for the manner of liſe 

NR 


of 


* _ 


t 
in which 1 have paſſed my days! It is true 1 


have been faithful to my paramour - the love I 
bore him, and my children by him, and my ap- 
prehenſions of diſtreſs, had I torn myſclf from 
him, bound me in ſhackles; but alas! they 
were the faciles of iniquity, I might be ſaid to 
feed on the wages of fin. I feared man, more 
than I feared &2d ; and choſe a life my reaſon con- 
demned, rather than truſt the promiſes of God, 
or expole myfelf to virtuous poverty. I ſuffered 
indeed the ſtings and arrows with which my 
conſcience tortured me : I ſuffered alſo the con- 
tempt of the world, particularly of thoſe of whoſe 
eſteem I was moſt ambitious. I condemn 
myſelf, and mourn in ſackcloth and afhes! O 
God! thou knoweſt the nature of my, offence, 
and the meaſure of my guilt : I have lived in an 
habitual violation of thy laws, and now I feel the 
ſad effects! Be merciful unto me, and look 
down with pity on the forrows of my heart, and 
purge away my ſtains Could I, the faid, ſet my 
conſciouſneſs before the eyes of numbers, who live 
in the ſame way, they would ſeek the pleaſures 
of innocence at any hazard; and teach men who 
profeſs to believe in Chri/t, that they act a part 
equally fooliſh, irrefolute, and unjuſt. Men give 
a double ſharpneſs to their guilt, ſince they are 
the principal cauſe of the treſpaſs in women. 
Hardly one in a thouſand of my ſex, in ſuch 
circumſtances, would not gladly marry the man 
with whom ſhe cohabits, and deliver her mind 


From all the tortures of ſhame, and the guilt of 
ſuch lawleſs contracts.” 


D. This was penitential. 


But the crimes of 


men cannot be pleaded in excuſe for the ſins of 
women ; nor remove the diſorders created in the 
moral or the Chriſtian world, 

Fi. Certainly not. This poor woman con. 
tinued her confeſſional prayer in theſe terms: 
„Thou, O Chriſt ! the judge and ſaviour of man- 
kind, thy ſentence was, Gy; and ſin no more 
J have lived in ſin, and now I fland arraigned at 
thy dread tribunal ! O let my cries of ſorrow reach 
thy merciful ears, and my tears waſh out my ſtainz, 
Accept my repentance, thaugh it comes ſo late: accept 
it, O gracious Redeemer ! as the only tribute I can 
pay. If it ſhould pleaſe thy providente yet to preſerve 
my life, I will not ſubmit to fin.” | 
D. This was a woman of ſentiment, and her 
caſe pitiable ; and ſo is That of many malefaQors 
who ſuffer temporal death for offences not ha- 
bitual ; but yet the laws require they ſhould 
ſuffer. And how far divine ju/tice may be ſatis- 


fied with ſuch contrition, as you give an ac- 


count of, is not for us to determine. We mul: 
hope the beſt; but I would not live in ſuch a 
ſtate, for any pomp or ſplendour which this poor 
world can furniſh. For what is the wealth of 
nations, and all the pleaſures 1t can provide, com- 
pared to wnſpotted truth, and a life of innocence, 
unconſcious of living in any habitual fin ! 

F. So it is. Cuſtom cannot make evil, good, 
more than it can make good, evil. Your deciſion 
is juſt and true; and all the wit of vice, and the 
reaſonings of worldly vanity, cannot weaken its 
force. O be true to your ſelf, my dear child; 
you cannot then be falſe to your God, nor to 
your neighbour | 


CON VE N 


The character and death of a young lady of remarkable virtue and genius, with her monumental 
inſcription. 


D. N O indeed! I ſhall never forget her. My 

generous friend and patroneſs the ami- 
able Eleanor, will live in my memory as long as 
1 have any: I cannot ſpeak of her without ſor- 
row | When I was yet a child, ſhe ſhewed me 
ſuch countenance ; and though but two or three 


(a) Of 1000 born, 498 are dead by the age of 15. 


years my elder, ſhe even gave me ſuch in/rudioms 
as won my heart. I believe ſhe hardly exceeded 
eighteen years when ſhe died. 

F. You do not know that half the human ſpe- 
cies go out of the world in the courſe of about 


fifteen years (a). In one ſenſe it might be 150 
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tat Eleanor lived not half her 4%; yet it is ber-. to mourn HEN has left us fo ſoon; and where 


tain ſhe filled up the time that Heaven had aba 
pointed for her. It was her happineſs to have run 


her courſe of virtue at an early. age; and the 


great Arbiter of life and death was pleaſed to 
call her to reſt ! lt ſhould give us but little 


we flatter Gurſelves with hopes of happineſi, 
founded in judgment, and ſupported by affe&ion, 
a difappointment 1s not ſo eaſily conquered by the 
heart, as by the tongue, I ow not whether 

my efteent or reſpect for her, was greateſt: ſhe 


concern how ſhort our paſlage is through life, an high in the regard of all her acquaintance. 


provided it be ſafe, Travellers ſeldom comphin® 


of coming too ſoon to their journey's end: ſhe 


who dicd well, lived long enough for herſelf; and 


we muſt leave the world in the hands of God. 


D. True, my father ; but you will 4 me 


F. I know it well. The character given of 
her by a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who 
had great love and eſteem for her, was bd 
on her monument in theſe words: 


HERE LIETH ALL THAT WAS MORTAL 


OF 


E L k A N OR 


FLOW E RN, 


do in the bloſſom of her life diffuſed her virtues 


._ with the ſtueeteſt frag rance. 
She was conſtantly employed in domeſtic offices, 
and all other duties which could grace the female character. 
Few excelled her in the uſe of the needle or the pencil. 
Her taſte was delicate, and her judgment diſcerning. 
T he affettion which ſhe ſhewed towards her kindred and relaticns 
conſtituted an amiable part of her character. 
She was affatle to every one : 
Ready to hear the tale of diftreſs, and wipe away the tear of ſorrot :- 
T he law of kindneſs flowed from her lips, 
and furniſhed a healing balm to the wounds of the afflicted. 
ſhe felt for the miſeries of others, ſhe exerted all her power for their relief. 
T hoſe whom ſhe could not praiſe, ſhe ſpoke of with a tenderneſs 
expreſſrve of univerſal benevolence, 
Having a lively ſenſe of the goodneſs of God, 
She entertained a firm perſuaſion, that there is no affiifticn 
For which religion has not provided a remedy ; 
Nor any duty to which Providence has not annexed a bleſſing. 
She worſhipped the Almighty in public with ferver, gratitude and jay; 
Her private devotion affording her mind no leſs comfort and delight. 
She read the ſacred writings with attention, conſidering ti em as the oracles of Heaven, 
bn Which her temporal and eternal happineſs depended. 
The ſermons of the moſt eminent divines were familiar to her ; 
And ſbe talked with propriety of their reſpective merits. 
ll remantic flories and novels ſhe avoided as dangerous to purity and true fimplicity : 
She delighted in hiſtory, 
which ſerved at once to amuſe, improve, and enlarge her mind. 
Guarded againſt the extremes of melancholy and careleſſneſs, - 
She poſſeſſed her foul in that happy chearfulneſs and, compoſure, 
which are the ordinary companions of innocence, 
and the beft inſtructors how to live and die. 
She employed every hour in a manner moſt ſuitable to the indulgence of Providence, 
with regard to the rank in which ſhe was placed. 
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In the gifts of nature ſbe was net boſe happy; | 
Her temper was fweet, ber manners gentle; 


- 
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Her converſation was pleaſing, and her voice melodious. | "= 
Native ſimplicity, and the love of truth, ſecured her from. affefation.; _ 
While the ſuperiority of her underſtanding preſerved her from vanity and pride. 
With her gentleneſs of diſpoſition, ſhe had & large portion. of courage, 
Which ſhe wiſely thought neceſſary to her condutt; 
Well knowing that nothing can embitter life ſo. much as fear ; 
And that nothing is more fantaſtic than the, falſe terrars, 
So often taken for delicacy of manners in women. 
She was truly ſenſible that religion, and the conſideration. 


T hat we are born to. die, 


„ 


Are the only means of conquering the unmanly paſſion of fear. 
T he calmneſs with which ſhe diſcourſed on her"own death, 
Gave proof of the ſtrength of her mind, . 
Whilft her reſignation was expreſſive of her confidence in the mercy of God, 
Through the interceſſion of the Redeemer of the world. 
The ſame ſentiments and tranquility of ſpirit which rendered her fo amiable, 
Attended her expiring moments. 
— Her example was a pattern of imitation moſt! worthy the attention 
| Of the humble in condition, and the moſt elevated in rank. 
Thus glided her life in a ſiueet and gentle flream, 
Calm and ſerene, 
In peaceful purity, and unmixed hope, 
Till death invob'd the ſorrow of her lamenting friends, 
NA ho truſt in God the end of her exiſtence is accompliſhed, 
And ſbe numbered with the juſt. 


D. I am moſt ſenfible of the truth and can- 
dour of this account. And you muſt not think 
it wonderful, my father, if you ſhould behold 
my remembrance of her virtues furrow my cheeks 
with tears. 

F. Griefs which are foft and gentle, rather 
heal than wound the ſpirit ; and there can be no 
bitterneſs in yours : Many reaſons now occur 
why you ſhould diſpel the clouds of your ſorrow. 
She hath happily eſcaped the dangers with which 
this life abounds. - What a plentiful ſource of 
eonſolation ! Think of being out of the reach 
of affliction, as your friend Margaret told you; 
and what is more, beyond the poſſibility of offend- 
ing Ged ! You, my child, know not the dan- 
gerous ſmiles of a treacherous world. Comfort 
yourſelf : Tears will not water the lovely plant 
to make it grow again. — Szghs will nat give her 
new breath; nor can you furniſh her with life 
and ſpirits, by the waſte of your own !” 

D. I do not weep in any preſumption that my 
tears will avail ; but tears axe the natural effects 
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of ſorrow, and the greateſt relief to an over- 
burthened heart; therefore I weep. 

F. Grief is oftentimes the effect of virtw; 
but to mourn above meaſure, is folly or iniguih. 

D. And not to grieve at all, you will equally 
allow, gives proof of groſs inſenſibility. 

F. We muſt not complain that our delights 
have been ſhort, when we had no right to them 
for the time we enjoyed them. Let not the os 
you have ſuffered, turn to your, own diſadvantage, 
but be thankful to your Maker for your portion 
of good; and under all the diſpenſations of Pro- 


vidence, remember your conſtant prayer, Thy 


will, O God, be done — To Eleanor, virtue was 
grey hairs, and an unſpotted life, old age ! Let 
the remembrance of your obligations, and her 
good qualities, live in your heart: think of her 
happineſs, and in that reflection be happy Jour- 
ſelf ; and; whilſt you offer up your pious lament- 
ation, let her well-ſþent life teach you what is 1 
deſign of God, in giving breath ta mortal. 


the righteous, who are dead, reproach the ung 0 
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who are living; and youth ſoon perfected, the many 
years of the unrighteons ;” rather mourn for ſonie 
of your acquaintance who are living, than for 
your departed friend, Be aſſured of this inte- 
reſting truth, contained in almoſt every. page of 
the Holy Scriptures, that the good are happy in 
death. This is as certain as the authority of 
divine writ : and as true, as that God delights 
in goodneſs. | uw 

D. It is, upon your principle, a pleaſure 
to think that ſhe is removed beyond the reach 
of offending, or of being offended. I have alſo 
lately met with ſome lines upon the occaſion of 
her death, which ſoothe my ſorrow, and delight 
my fancy much. As one diſcovered his thoughts 
in monumental proſe, another ſhewed his talent in 
numbers; each tribute being offered, as the pure 
{tream lows from- the native ſpring of Nature's 
choiceſt gifts. He ſays, 


« The ſetting ſun withdraws his tender light, 
The fields in evening's ſolemn grey array'd, 
And parting herds foretel the approach of night, 

To call for ſolemn contemplation's aid. | 


Lit huſh! attend ! let every breeze be mute; 
The doleful bell in flriking accents tolls, 
Its mournful tidings through the ether ſhoot, 
And claim attention from according ſouls. - 


Yon new-dug turf, where purple vi lets bloom, 
And ope their ſmiling boſoms to the ; 

Yon new-dug turf points out the fatal tomb, 
here the remains of fweet Helena (a) lie. 


No parent her accomplifh'd wiſh ſhall own, 
. A ſiller's friendſhip claims her love in vain , 
No huſband's merit ſball her virtues crown, 
No child to piety and honour train. 


No more her mimic pencil ſhall preſent 

The various forms which ample Nature ſbetus; 
No more her ductile colours repreſent 

The fainting lily, or the blooming roſe. 


Scarce had the gloomy manſions of the dead 
Receiv'd the loud Amelia's cold remains, 


When yet another victim, fate convey'd, _ 


Another victim from the weeping plains. 


Still on her lip the parting accents hung, 

The ftrong convulſion ſeiz'd her trembling breath; 
No more reſponſtue mov'd th? obedient tongue, 

But all is loft in darkneſs, and in death ! 


Behold a mother's calm philoſophy, | 
By faith ſupported, on the ſcene can dwell , 
Exerting her religious conflancy, 
She gain'd a triumph when her daughter fell. 


Religior's hallow'd voice this truth declar'd, 
And fixt it deeply in her wounded breaſt : 

I bene er the mind is thus for death prepar d, 
Who early dies, is the more early blejt.” 


F. Very tender, elegant, and judicious, aud 
perfectly true of the living and the dead, 


CONVERSATION XVII. 


The death and character of Amelia Flower, a young | lady of ſingular piety and benignity of diſpoſition, 
improved by education. Her praiſe in poetry. Reflections on the good gent of the care ſhewn by 


parents to their children ; with heads of education. 


F. WAS not Amelia too che · ſubject of the 
praiſe of the ingenious pious gentle- 
man, whoſe numbers flow ſo ſweet ? : 


D. Ves: he ſang her merits alſo, in terms no | 
leſs expreſſive of the juſtice due to That admirable 
young woman, of whom we ſaid ſo much the 


other day. His words are, 


« Amelia, fairer than Diana's train, 
Than Dian's ſelf mire lovely, chaſte, and pure; 
Whoſe beauties charm d each tender-hearted ſibain, 
Whoſe virtues did the love of all enſure. 


Say fer what end were all theſe beauties giv'n ? 
Why bloom'd tht raſe upon her lovely cheek ? 

Ii hy did her eye glance forth the fmules of Heath, 
And why in angel-accents did ſbe ſpeak ? 


(a) Camden ſuppoſes Eleanor to be & corruption of Helena. 
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Ab fad reverſe of fate | No more the lyre 
Shall tremble with ſeraphic notes; her tongue 

No more an angel chorus ſhall inſpire, 

Tho every heart dwelt on the ftrains ſhe ſung. 


If to exalted ſpirits it be given 
To look on thoſe who dwell in mortal eh ; 
Say, will ye ſometimes quit your ſeats in head n, 
Nouriſh our virtues, and reflram our crimes ? 


And when frail Nature's chain our fouls ſhall break, 
Obedient to our Maſters call to riſe, 

Shall we together of his wonders talk, 
And Mercy's Gad exalt us to the ſties /! 


. In a religious view, we may venture to ſay 
all this was done to anſwer the wiſe and gracious 


ends of Providence, realizing poetical conceits, - 


by ſecuring That heaven, promiſed to thoſe who 
behave like ſuch excellent young women. 
D. Her true monumental praiſe ſtands thus: 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF AMELIA FLOWER, 


I hoſe modeffy could be equalled by nothing 
But the gracefulneſs of her ſales, 
T he benignity of her temper, 
And the tuneful melody of her voice. 
Amiably dutiful to her parents, 
She was diligent in every thing ſhe undertook ; 
conflantly finding uſeful employment, 
Ard never out of humour fir any croſs accident, 
Her own paſſions being always calm, 
She became a guide and monitor to her ſex, 
Ignorant of the arts of falſehood or cunning, 
She diſdained flattery and inſmuation. 
Gentle, affable, ſenſible, and polite, 
T he tribute of affettion and eftcem 
became her univerſal due. 
Her winning ſoftneſs 
Mas attended with a turn of mind 
Mot ſerious and unggmmon at her age. 

The ſentiments ſhe had committed to writing + 
Prove how juſtly ſhe thought of her own diſſolution ; 
And that her heart was devoted to, her Maker. 

T hus Heaven marked her for its own, 
Filling up the meaſure of her virtues, 
Before ſhe had ſeen twenty-one years: 
Halli her to the ſaciety of her kindred angels, 
To fing Hallelujahs 


At the throne of C 
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F. You are enraptured, child ! But 1 zm 
glad to hear ſo much juſtice done to ſo atniable 
a character, and wiſh I could point out any one 
of my own ſex, who, having died at * weak; an 
age, poſſeſſed fo much virtue; 4 

D. Was it not unbappy that ſhe and Elo 
died ſoyoung 9! * 1.07159 Wa 4 
F. God only knows; a+ ſmall vember of 
years is enough to take a view of the world: 
the moſt happy in it find but little variety of 
unmixed pleaſure. - Life affords but little more 
time than to prepare for death; for hardly do 


the eldeſt diſcover the key of life, before the por. 


tals of the grave are opened. I have heard 
that Amelia poſſeſſed all the virtues related of 
her. She had enjoyed the advantages of a gud 
education I mean ſuch as moſt improves the 
heart, and enlarges the underſtanding. — From 
the earlieſt part of life, her parents taught her to 
conſider human nature with reverence and re- 
ſpect; and conſequently to be tender and cha- 
ritable to all the world. Whilſt they che- 
riſhed a ſpirit of benevolence, ſhe learnt to be 
modeſt and gentle in manners. They always 
indulged her in rational amuſements, neceſlary 
to health and chearfulneſs; but as ſoon as ſte 
was capable of inſtruction, ſhe was accuſtomed 
to diligence and application; and carefully re- 
proved in whatever appeared to be amiſs. They 
were attentive, during her childhood, that their 
ſervants ſhould not promiſe her, as a reward for 
good behaviour, any particular kinds of food, 
which is often done by fooliſh people, as if they 
meant to give children a turn to gluttony, and a 
wanton appetite. They recommended the advan- 
tages of indifference, as to the quality of what 
we eat or drink, provided it be good and whole- 
ſome : nor would they ever ſpeak to her of fine 
clothes, that they might not raiſe in her breaſt the 
paſſions of pride and vanity ! —Their firſt object 
was to inſpire her tender mind with a juſt ſenſe 

of truth and wprightneſs ; acquainting her, 26 
foon as ſhe could form any glimmering notion 
of a God, that he loved truth, and would molt 
highly reward it; that he hated falſhood and eva- 


ſion, and all the arts. of fraud and cunning 3 and 


would certainly puniſh offenders with as great ſe- 


verity ; telling her that the ingenuous confeſſion 


of a fault entitled her to honour and commendation: 

and that as it is juſtly ſaid, a fault once 
known is half cured,” they aſſured her, that for 
the very reaſon of her goodneſs in confe for 
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would naturally be ſo much the more on her 
guard, not to commit the ſame fault again. 
Their next conſideration was to inculcate a re- 
verence for the Sacred Writings ; giving her only 
ſuch parts to read, as ſhe could comprehend, and 
very little at a time, explaining to her the ſenſe 
and meaning, in ſuch terms as to make it pleaſ- 
ing to her. — They encouraged all rational en- 


quiries, and checked every ſuggeſtion which 8 


could in any degree favour enthuſiaſm or ſuper- 
tion; at the ſame time endeavouring to im- 
print theſe great truths on her mind, 

1. That the proper life of man is eternity; 
our preſent days being ſubject to end by every 
little accident. 

2. That Ged is the father of men, and heaven 
their home, | 

3. That we are ſo little able to do any thing 
of ourſelves, without the aid and aſſiſtance of the 
great Lord of all, we cannot make a hair of 
the head white or black ! 

4. After ſhewing her the vanity of the world, 
with regard to the uncertainty of every thing in 
it, as ſhe grew up they carried her mind to the 
conſideration of the vaſt importance of the ſoul, 
and what had been done for it : of the ſuffering 
of the Son of God by an ignominious death upon 
the croſs, that men might be ſaved from everlaſl- 
ing death and as a proof of his almighty power, 
and to convince us we, ſhould all rife from the 
grave, that he aroſe from the dead the third day 
after his crucifixion. 

5. Far from thinking that children are inca- 
pable of attention to ſerious converſation, they 
early habituated her to heavenly ſubjects, intro- 
cuced in a chearful and judicious manner, rather 
exciting a curiolity and thirſt of knowledge, than 
creating any. degree of impatience or diſguſt, 

b. After being taught to ſhew an implicit obe- 
Gience to their commands, the potber and practice 
of attention at length became eaſy and familiar 
to her. She had the advantage of ſeeing they 
were, in almoſt every inſtance, exactly of the 
fame mind; for if they differed. in any reſpect, 
they took care ſhe ſhould be kept ignorant of it. 


7+ As they undefſlecd every thing they wiſhed 
Me ſhould learn, they did every thing which 
they defired ſhe ſhould imitate ; removing from 
her ſight, every object which could taint her 
tender mind. | 

8. They choſe ſervants with great caution, giv- 
ing them a ſtrict charge with regard to what 
they ſaid or did in her preſence; endeavouring to 
inſpire them with the ſame love of virtue. as they 
cultivated in their daughter's mind. - 

9. They were ſenſible that children form their 
tempers, derive their virtue, and not unfre- 
quently even acquire the ſtrength of their under- 
ſtanding, from the precepts and example of pa- 
rents. 

D. It is no wonder, after ſuch caution, that 
Amelia ſhould have lived and died fo much like 
an angel, How happy would-it be for the 
world, if all parents took the ſame pains, and 
gave ſuch genuine proof of rational affection to- 
wards their children! But how do you think, 


my father, this is poſſible to be done: 


F. You are not to imagine but that occaſionally 
the beſt and moſt careful parents have very un- 
toward children; and ſometimes the worſt have 
good children ; but example ever hath been, and 
ever will be more prevalent than precept. You 
may conſider the miſerable ſtate of thoſe who 
are neglected, by the ſtory I related of the laſt 
hours of a fine lady, whoſe parents had been in- 
attentive to her early inſtruction in the neceſſity 
of prayer; though in other reſpects ſhe was a 
moſt accompliſhed woman. 

D. To live with a conſtant view to death, 
ſeems to be the only way to live or die in a man- 
ner conſiſtent with the hopes of a Chriſtian. 

F. True: and this is fo much the object 
of the wile, they. ſtand amazed at the buſtle 
which is made about things of no duration, or 
ſuch as by no means fill up the natural longings 
of the ſoul. That which perverts the mind, 
and turns it aſide from, the true path in which 
the Almighty requires us to walk, mult be evil. 


C O N. 


CONVERSATION XVII. 


Death and character of an excellent female ſervant. The maxims ſhe obſerved. Fer monument! 
inſcription. Monumental deſcription and character of Trueman's wife. 


D. VO have told me many excellent anecc- 
dotes of people ſuperior to me in con- 

dition; what think you of that excellent young 
woman who lately died in the *ſquire's family ? 

F. You mean Saſan. Indeed the deſerves to 
be remembered ; for ſhe never forgot what ſhe 
was about: ſhe acted uniformly, as thoroughly 
ſenſible that ſhe lived in the preſence of her 
Maker, and that his eyes are open to all the 
works of men. 
to you a better pattern than the good and much- 
lamented Suſan. We may allow the tribute of 
a tear to her virtues, which were highly deſerv- 
ing applauſe. The honours which relate to 
eternity, my daughter, are not to be meaſured 
by birth, title, or fortune : thoſe who are moft 
acceptable in the ſight of God, will be re- 
warded with the brighteſt crown of immortal 
glory |! 

D. What particulars have you heard concern- 
ing her ? | 


F. This young woman ſubmitted to her ſu- 


periors with reſpect, and diſcharged the duties 
of her ſtation with fidelity. 

She ſaw that obedience is the principal cauſe 
of the happineſs of a family; and regularity and 
chearfulneſs the grand preſervatives of obedience. 

As the was ſolicitous to promote the intereſt of 
her maſter and miſtreſs, they ſhewed the moft 
proper attention to her welfare, 
| Her duty to them was performed with a 


will; for ſhe conſidered this as the moſt accept- 


able offering ſhe could make to our great Lord 
and Maſter, whoſe ſervice is perfect freedom. 

She was as careful not to defraud her maſter 
and miſtreſs of her time, as of any other property 
belonging to them. 

On her death-bed ſhe confeſſed, ſhe had 
been mere than once tempted by the baſe arts, 


I know not how to recommend 


which in theſe days of diſſipation are often prac. 
tiſed, particularly in great families, where neither 
maſter nor miſtreſs are rightly acquainted with 
their own affairs. 

She often took notice to her fellow-ſeryants, 
that as they were ſupplied with food and raiment, 
and all the comforts and neceflaries of life, they 
ought to think themſelves bound in return, by 
every law, divine and human, not to commit 
the leaſt violation of juſtice to maſter or mi- 


ſtreſs. 


By length of fervice, ſhe contracted a fin- 
cere reſpect for them, and their kindred; and 
no leſs affeCtion for their children, partaking in 
all their joys and ſorrows. 

With ſuch a good diſpoſition, you may eaſily 
imagine ſhe was a pattern to other ſervants, 
men as well as women, 
became decent in diſcourſe, and pure in manners, 
conſtant at public worſhip, regular in receiving 
the ſacrament, and in family prayer. 

She was charitatle, even to the giving of alms 
Lat the ſame time ſo prudent, that by her wages, 
and the particular kindneſs of her miſtreſs, {he 
ſaved fourſeore pounds, which ſhe bequeathed to 
her brother, whoſe wife lately died, and has leſt 
him with ſeven children, 

In a word, S»ſan gave the ftrongeſt proofs, 
in the days of her health, as well as in her fick- 

neſs, of a ſteady confidence in the mercies of 
God, through the interceſſion of the great Re- 
deemer of mankind. 

During her illneſs, her miſtreſs was afſiduous 
in performing every good office which could con- 
tribute to her recovery; and when ſhe died, the 
whole family was in tears. As a mark of the 
affectionate reſpect for her memory, 
tended her funeral, and ſtrewed her duit 
duſt, declaring their ſteady hopes in her joy 


By her example they 


they all at- 
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reſurrection; and that they might meet her again, 
when their mortal bodies ſhould, like hers, put 
on immortality. 

Such a ſervant, Mary, deſerved honour ; and 
her miſtreſs ordered a ſtone to be ſet at the head 
of her grave, inſcribed with theſe words : 


Stay traveller! 
Stay and offer 
a filent tear to merit. 


Here lie the Remains 
of SUSANNAH TRrusTY, 
Aged thirty-one : 
Who being wiſe, 
knew when ſhe was well ; and ſerved 
the ſame maſter and miſtreſs 
during fifteen years, 
"ill ber death. 


Convinced that it was her glory 
to be a true Chriſtian, 
ſhe became worthy of truſt as a good ſervant. 


Being honeſt and chaſte, 
feon acquainted with whatever ſhe undertook, 
and diligent in the execution of it, 
ſhe paſſed her days with the ſatisfattion 
which conſtantly attends a faithful 
Diſcharge of duty. 


Senſible that ſhe depended on ſervitude for bread, 
She learnt how to value That condition : 
Whilſt her gratitude and chearfulneſs rendered 


her ſervice acceptable. 


Piety and contentment combined to befriend her cauſe : 
And as in life her conduct was truly worthy 


| of applauſe, 
ber death was juſtly lamented. 


Goop FRIEND, 


Whatever thy condition be on earth, let thy example, 
Like her's, 
prove a benefit to the world : 
And if thou aſpireſt to be happy, 
Learn te be good ! 


D. T have often heard, that Suſan was much 


tlinguiſhed for her virtues : I will endeavour 


to deſerve as fair a report ; but I humbly think 
c had better not be proclaimed to the world. 


F. Is there not ſomething extremely grateful 
to the heart, when ſuch affection reigns among 
friends, or between maſter or miſtreſs and ſervant ? 

D. The happineſs of dying i in peace does not 
much concern the world. If any thing can be 
taught by recording virtue on ſtone, I have no 
objection. My dear mother has no ſuch memo- 
rial; yet ſhe does not deſerve the leſs to be well 
8 of. 

F. No indeed, Mary. Were ] to inſcribe her 
monument, it ſhould be, | 
She ſeemed perfectly reconciled to death, 

As if ſhe were happily arrived at her journey's end, 

After travelling through the rough ways of 

ond { BR 
And weathering the ſtorms of affliction. 
Happily for her, ſhe had lived 
An honeſt and a religious life: 
Her mind was in peace : 
She was full of the hopes of the rewards 
of her virtue, 
And looked up to the Finiſher of her faith, 
even Chriſt, her Redeemer | 
She had conſtantly and ſtedfaſtly fixed her oye 
on a judgment to come ; 
This furniſhed her with ſuch principles of ien, 
As can be learnt no other way. 
Having always thought of death familiarly, 
She did not fear it. 
She was ſo truly good, and full of hope, 
She appeared to aſcend the clouds in triumph | 


Goop RraDpts, 
May your death be like * 8, 
That you may die the death of the righteous ! _ 


—— But — why, my daughter, do I wander 
back ſo many years, and ſet my wounds a bleed- 
ing? You, my child, are her image! May 
your mind reſemble 'her's May you walk con- 
tinually in her ſteps, and with her ſhine as the 
ſtars of heaven | 

D. May Heaven grant your prayer !—Your 
words inſpire me with the love of God! How 
glorious is virtue, even in poverty and affliction! 
And how wretched the triumphs of wealth and 
grandeur, when unſupported by a conſcions in- 
tegrity ! —T have been hitherto fortunate in my 
acquaintance, a few excepted ; yet have | been 
taught, by ſad experience, that our happineſs, in 
this mortal ſtate, is very precarious. 


C ON. 


tap 


CONVERSATION XIX. 


The confeſſion of a female penitent, who was reformed from an abandoned manner of living. Folly and 


vanity produce miſery. The general view of human life. 


D, APPY were it for mankind, if all ranks 

and conditions were poſſeſſed of the 
ſame virtuous diſpoſition as Suſannah Truly, the 
record of whoſe death affords me much pleaſure ; 
though I have ſeen ſome pompous monumental 
praiſes which have been 7es. 

F. She ended her days with the applauſe of 
men and angels. I remember the reflections 
made by a young woman of a ſuperior edu- 
cation, whoſe parents I was well acquainted 
with. She had played the libertine; and her 
conſtitution being much impaired, ſhe began to 
meditate on her condition. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, I made her a viſit, and ſhe received me 
with great civility, and begged me to be her 
friend to reconcile her to her parents. My an- 
ſwer was, „That is a taſk I will gladly under- 
take, provided you can aſſure me of your ſin- 
ccrity z” adding, “ Conſider, if you do not wow 
correct your evil ways, what can you expect 
for the future? You have gone through a 
journey of progreſſive years, every day loaded 
with offences ; and God knows how ſhort your 
time may be to clear the account.” She replied, 
„This, alas, is very true | Believe me I am 
ſincere :” and then burſting into prayer, ſhe con- 
tinued.— “ O God, I ſee and adore thy good- 
neſs in the pleaſures of virtue, and in the pains 
which every deviation from thy laws creates, 
Sinful as I am, I aſpire at the charms of virtue, 
and the joys which attend them. I feel the tor- 
tures of every treſpaſs again{t thee ; and am ſen- 
ſible of the deluſions which the fooliſh allies of 
my thoughts, the corruption of my imagination, 
and all the ſuggeſtions of vanity, and vile pollu- 
tions, create. I mourn in ſackcloth and aſhes 
for all the evil I have done! How ſhall I ſeek 
reſt for my ſoul? Without real amendment, 
my penitence will be vain in thy ſight, and 
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blown away as chaff before the wind. O Chrift! 
thou ſon of the living God, hear my prayer | 
Look down from thy glory, and give we thy 
aid, — Let the brightneſs of thy countenance 
ſhine upon me, and guide me in thy paths — 
Save me from my evil propenſities, that I may 
hereafter ſerve thee in the trueſt holineſs, with 
the moſt willing mind. In. thee only is peace: 
in thee alone are the exalted pleaſures of reaſon, 
and the faith which reaſon ſupports : In thee 
are centered the joyful hopes of everlaſting life! 
— O almighty God ! Great Lord of nature, and 
Father of ſpirits ; who controll2{t the thoughts 
and the actions of men, leaving their wills in 
freedom, of thee I implore aſſiſtance O ſubdue 
my corrupt will, and regulate my affections, 
that they may be agreeable to thy pleaſure; 
and deliver me from the ſnares of deſtruction. 
Thou knoweſt the anxious defires of my foul; 
and that I had rather deſcend in ſorrow to 
my grave, than return again to the evil ha- 
bits of my life. Hear me, O bleſſed Saviour! 
and let thy merits plead for the forgiveneſs of 
my foul miſdeeds! — She ſaid more to the ſame 
purpoſe, acknowledging her tranſgreſſions, in the 
bitterneſs of her heart. | 
D. She had ſentiment : did ſhe amend ? 

F. I prevailed on her parents to take her un- 
der their care; and, as far as I underſtood, (he 
continued in her good reſolutions, and ſpent 
the remainder of her life in a chaſte and humble 
manner. | 

D. Independant of any outrageous wicked- 
neſs, which your penitent ſeems to have com- 
mitted, what opinion have you of the fins and in- 
firmities of women, compared with thoſe of nen! 

F. I cannot ſay I have ſettled this point, ot 


that I think it material. Whether women are 


betrayed into the vaaities and follies they ate 
uſually 
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uſually guilty of, moſt by following examples in 
faſhionable purſuits, or by gratifying their own 
perverſe inclinations, is of no great ſignification; 
ſince it is equally criminal in man or woman to 
follow a multiude to da evil, The diſtinction of 
the ſexes will ſhew itſelf in manners, as well as 
in dreſs ; and ſo long as gentleneſs and attractive 
ſmiles make up a part of the moſt amiable female 
characters, there will be ſome faults and infirmi- 
tics peculiar to your ſex, All extravagant fond- 
neſs betrays a weakneſs of underſtanding, even 
when the huſband of your boſoms is the object 
of it ; but when it degenerates into a paſſion for 
a head-dreſs, or a top- not, the cut of an apron, 
or the colour of a filk, it muſt ſully the luſtre 
of your charms in the eyes of all men who are 
worthy of eſteem. It is impoſſible to ſay how far 
a fantaſtical humour may carry a woman. How 
many young females have I ſeen, in my life, 
who have careſſed a parrot, a monkey, or a cat, 


in the language of love, with a kind of rapture. - 


As to lap-dogs, they are often careſſed with a 


tenderneſs exceeding what I call the bounds: of 


modeſty, I was once preſent when a gentleman 
chaſtiſed a young lady in theſe terms: You 
ſeem to beſtow your careſſes very liberally on 
That brute, Is it not a violation of the dignity 
of your tenderneſs? If you pleaſe you ſhall 
kiſs me: though I cannot recommend to you 
the charms of my perſon; yet I think myſelf a 
ſweeter and nobler animal than that. dog if 
this propoſal does not ſuit your modeſty, will you 
permit me to bring you a younger man than 
myſelf, who may not exceed ſix or eight years 
of age: you may then exerciſe a maternal ten- 
derneſs; and you will not be the leſs qualified, 
when Providence ſhall join you in an honour- 
able wedlock : but I cannot look on. with indif- 
terence, and ſee you fo fond of a. brute. As a 


dog, treat him with mercy, and even with kind- 


neſs, if you are aſſured he will not bite you; 
but leave off a cuſtom, which is by no means wiſe, 
or decent,” Theſe focleries, Mary, are not 
the greateſt evils that attend on life: nor can I 
exactly draw the line, whether men or women err 
moſt in eſſential duties: Yours is juſtly called 
the devout ſex. Every man, of my time of 
life, muſt have obſerved how things founded in 
reaſon, ſupported by religion, and conſented to by 
the common voice of the wiſeſt of mankind, are 
notwithſtanding lighted, as it were on account 


of their being d, and well. known to our fore- 
Vor. II. | 


fathers. Whether this be moſt verified in the 


lives of women or men, is a queſtion I do not 
undertake to determine, Perhaps women are 
governed more by fancy than men uſually are; 
and moſt apt to grow fond of gay obje#s : theſe 
may contribute moſt to their pleaſure, but are not 
therefore the beſt calculated for their. happineſs. 
The pleaſurcs of the imagination, like the ſhades 
of objects, vary according to the light in which 
they are viewed : but if nothing can make us 
truly happy, which doth not laſt as long as ws 
ſhall laſt, and time is to us only the beginning of 
eternity, we muſt be virtums to be happy.—You 
know that the grand object of my endeavours 
is to improve your under/landing ; to correct your 
heart; and provide for your ever/a/ting happineſs ! 

D. I am ſenſible, my dear father, of your af- 
fection and uprightneſs; and wiſh your power 
was equal to your intentions of doing gend; not 
to me only, but to mankind in general: and I 
agree with you entirely, as to the fantaſtical in- 
decencies, not to ſay immodeſty of thoſe women, 
who beſtow their careſſes ſo laviſhly on the brute 
part of the creation. I do not pretend to ſay 
more, than that it is fantaſtical folly. I dare ſay 
the young lady you mentioned was put to the 
bluſh, and would not eaſily forget the admoni- 
tion. As to matters of greater importance, with. 
reſpect to a life to come, there you ſeem to ſtop 
ſhort, as if the lives of men were as faulty as 
thoſe of my ſex. 

F. I told you that this is a point more caſy to 
talk of, than to adjuſt equitably. I conſider the 
human ſpecies in one general view; for women: 
cannot differ from men, more than ſome men 
from others, 

D. Let us rejoice ſincerely in their happineſs, 
who are departed in the fear of God : but it is a 
ſubject of ſorrow, that the apparent ſhortnets and 
uncertainty of life have ſo little effect on the be- 
haviour of the generality of the world, that they 
ſeem to ſhut their eyes againſt the cleareſt and the 
ſtrongeſt light ; neither the infinite goodneſs of 
Gcd, which is every day apparent in his provi- 
dence ; nor the ſacrifice made for fin by the death: 


of Chriſt; nor the aſſurance of a righteous judg- 


ment to come, will engage them to con/iaer their 
latter end ! 
F. There is too much reaſon for your obſerv- 


ation: and it would be amazing if we did not 


diſcover, by daily proof, how much oftener we 
ſuſfer our paſſions to rule over us, than fubmit 
Cec tO» 
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fo the government of reaſcn. — If we examine 
the various ſtages of the life of man, from crying 
infancy to decrepit dotage, the exquiſite mechaniſm 
of his frame, and the ſkill] of the great Artiſt, we 
muſt be aſtoniſhed, how a creature ſo compoſed, 
ſhould, in any perſon whatſoever, ſubſiſt for three 
or feurſcore years! Yet this is the ſmalleſt part 
of our wonder. Behold his mind, how it in- 
veſtigates ſo many objects, which lie hid to vul- 
gar eyes; and ſearches out, as far as is permitted 
to the mortal ken, the laws of Providente, in 
the material and intellectual world] Behold how 
he encompaſies the globe] How, by the force of 
{kill and induſtry, and undaunted reſolution, he 
ventures to explore new regions, and to feek for 
Teas and lands unknown. But moſt of all, we 
muſt admire and adore the great Author of all, 
who promiſes ſuch new ſcenes of wonders in an 
immortal //ate, that the change from life to death 
ſhall be the entrance to eternal bliſs, or life im- 
mortal, which ſhall know no end- As to the 
unhappy diſor ders of human nature which you com- 
plain of, Jet it be your part to conſider things 
us they are, the goed as well as the evil; and to 
recommend the correction of them to the divine 
mercy ; that under the influence of the grace of 
Gd, we may all ſtudy how to improve the good, 
and alleviate. the evi, according to our ability, 
and the opportunity afforded us. You have been 
told, “ that the race is not to the ſoiſt, nor the 
battle to the eng, nor riches to the men of 
under/landing ; but that time and chance happen 
to them all.” — Experience proves, that notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch endowments, which afford a well- 
grounded confidence, accidents often intervene, 
which deprive us of ſucceſs. This is the ſenſe 
of the words ; for what is time or accident, but 
the Providence of God, which often interpoſes 
beyond our conception how it happens, to ſhew 
aus, that He is the only Lord and Sovereign of the 
world? — As to yourſelf, my daughter, let the 
prize of immortality be ever preſent to your 
thoughts ! — The hope of true and everlaſiing hap- 
pines is an object which never tires. This con- 
ſideration, duly attended to, will prevent your 
doing evil, and engage you to do good. —If your 
life and manners are formed upon this hope and 
expeclation, it is next to impoſſible things ſhould 
go wrong with you. — We ſhall a// exiſt, through 
all eternity; and therefore the joys which relate 
to an eternal ſtate, can alone be adequate to our 
happineſs! You know that we call our preſent 


— 


and diſmal ſcene, and conſider reflections on it, a 


ſtate, our Jife; and death the end of liſe; but i 
is obvious that theſe expreſſions relate only to 
temporary things. In the juſt view of our ex. 
lence, this part of it which we dignify by the 
name of /zfe, is but as the glimmerings of light, 
the dawning of the day, compared to the ſun in 
his meridian glory: it is as wheat juſt ſhooting 
from the earth; 'which is a repreſentative of life, 
from the nouriſhment it furniſhes ; compared tg 
the fulneſs of the golden harveſt, the joyful re. 
wards of the laborious huſbandman, when hi 
wide vallies ſing with waving corn. This is in- 
deed but a faint ſimilitude: for what is our pre- 
ſent life? The returning year may blaſt our 
blooming hopes, and plunge us into woe 

D. I have, with great concern, obſerved, that 
moſt people talk of the end of this life, as a dark 


enemies to peace and joy. 
F. This takes its riſe from various cauſes; but 
molt from ignorance and want of faith, They 
who diſtinguiſh the innocent pleaſures, which 
religion allows, from the dark ſcenes of guilty 
Joys, which make even horror tremble, ſoon learn 
the difference. The ſame ſun which diſplays the 
beauty of objects, and gives them all the charms 
we moſt admire, often exhibits them as garland: 
of flowers, withered and decayed by ſcorching heat 
or ſudden blaſts from heaven. Such is the life of 
man ! Yet folly often captives the heart, and 
leads it away in iron bondage. — The day is near 
at hand, when nothing will appear more foreign 
to our happineſs, than the very objects by which 
we are ſo apt to be enthralled. I have told you 
{tories of many perſons in the ſad gloom of death; 
while others have felt their hearts tranſported, 
and their ſouls filled with hopes of heaven's high 
joys. , Daily experience proves, how very difte- 
rent our thoughts are of the ſame object, when 
preſent and when abſent ; and how we differ from 
ourſelves from day to day ; or from hour to hour. 
Hence you may learn the vaſt importance of 
praying, not to be led, that is, not to be ſuffered 
to fall, into temptation : and that true religion 
conſiſts in aveiding the occaſion of fin, as well 2 
the not falling into the ſin itſelf. Time is this 
moment giving you and me a leſſon how to lier, 
and how to die. 
D. I hope we ſhall profit by his indulgence. 
F. If we examine what hath been ſaid upon 
the ſubject of the immortality of the ſoul, cv? 
by the heathen phil/ophers, who were bright fa" 
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in their days of darkneſs : if we contemplate the 
glorious deeds of the Almighty, as deſcribed by 
Moſes; or view the brighter lights of immortality 
diſplayed by Solomon : or laſtly, if we will hear 
the voice of the Son of the living God, in every 
page of the New Teſtament, no one can give ſo 
high a proof of the ſuperiority of his underſtand- 
ing, as by proper refleCtions on death, and a juſt 
eſtimate of it. — When, like rational Beings and 
believers in Chrift, we think on the millions who 
are gone before us, and the millions who muſt 
follow, our minds expand themſelves : we refer 
our cauſe to Heaven: we wait the great teacher 
d:ath, to ſatisfy all our pleaſing hopes, and fond 
deſires, and every anxious longing after immor- 


tality! You perceive that the general conſider- 
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ation of death, ſhews the folly of immederate grief, 
as well as exceſſive joy, ſor any thing relating to 
this world ; and it alſo proves the madneſs of the 


daring ſinner, who mocks at the fear of God! 


— He muſt know that his 4% day draws near, 
when he will ſtand trembling with terror before 
his tremendous Fudge The approaching day 
of the good is alſo coming on in the ſame pace : 
and O my daughter, forget not that this will be- 
to the virtuous a day of triumph, beyond the 
power of language to deſcribe | The ſorrows: 
of the poor and the deſpiſed will then fly away 
like the ſhades of night, at the approach of the- 
ſun !”-— That ſuch triumphant joy may be thine,. 
my child, ſhall be my en/tant prayer 


EAT 
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CONV aro: 


Reaſons for believing the immortality of the foul. How the conſideration of immortality ought to affect ui 
in conſidering the different conditions of mankind. The terror it creates in the breaft of the evil-minded. 
T he reconciliation and joy produced by the thoughts of immortality. 


F. THE ſilent tomb has lodged his poor re- 

mains. What the condition of his ſoul 
may be, is far beyond the utmolt ſtretch of our 
weak thoughts. 

D. But it is a very intereſting reflection! If 
death were only to ſet bounds to our pains, our 
ſins, and ſorrows, a great part of mankind, in 
certain circumſtances, would wiſh for it. 

F. Let us conſider it as an entrance into the 
vaſt regions of immortality! That held, the 
contemplation of whoſe extent ſwallows up all 
thought, When you think of it, doth it not 


terrify your youthful heart? 


D. No: I feel myſelf in health and frength, 
and rejoice in the bleſſing: but while I rejoice, 
I do not drive away the remembrance that my 


foul is immortal; I rather triumph over fickneſs 


and death. My ſoul is cheered by the proſpect 
of its z7mortality ! | 

F. I am glad to hear you ſay ſo. - Many there 
are who do not form their lives on this plan. They 
are too timorous Or trifling in this great concern; 
and with difficulty perſuade themſelves they are 
candidates for an eternity of bliſs. They are ſo 
much embodied, their ſþ:77ts ſcem to be aſleep. 

D. What is the body but duſt? I paſs 
through our churchyard every day, and walk over 
the graves of our late friends and acquaintance, as 


familiarly as if they were but common earth, [ 
receive no impreſſion of fear; though indeed it 
occurs to my mind continually, that my body 
may be ſoon depoſited in the fame ground, and 
trodden upon by other people in the ſame 
manner, 

F. Happy are thoſe who think of the grave 
only as a paſſage to a flate of immortal happin's 
To ſee the aged tremble with fear is ſhocking: 
but being ſo young as you are, does your heart 
delight in the contemplation of immortality ? 

D. Indeed it doth ; and glad I am to meditate 
upon it with hope and jay the reflection ſeems 
to increaſe my love of virtue, and her charms; 
and vice appears the more dreadfully deformed. 

F. Nothing is of ſo great conſequence, 25 2 
habit of diſtinguiſhing between the body and the 
foul, and their reſpective value and intel. 
This can be ſhewn only by daily obſervation and 
reflection how the body prompts. us to animal 
gratifications ; and how much it is our glory, 
and in the iflue, our pleaſure and fafely, to keep it 
under. In every concern of life, make enquit) 
at the door of your own heart, whether you ate 
acting a conſiſtent part: You will ſoon find the 
benefit of it. Thoſe who conſult moſt the gra- 
tification of their ſenſes, are conſequent!y the 


leaſt attentive to the welfare of their own ſouls f 
an 
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and, I may venture to add, the good of other 
people's ſouls, and bodies. It is not but that 
every one makes a diſtinqtion; but it doth not 
ſink into their hearts; they do not dwell on it as 
a matter of great moment to them. f 

D. Every one has ſome conſideration for his 
ſoul, I hear it ſaid, almoſt every day. I in- 
tend to have my bedy diſpoſed of in ſuch a man- 
ner.“ 

F. This is a mode of ſpeaking: but it is cer- 
tainly meant to diſtinguiſh the body ; which, in 
the inferior order of things, is the carriage, not 
the object carried. Your obſervation brings to 
my mind the words of a certain poor cottager, 
who being tormented with the /one, ſaid in the 
honeſt ſimplicity of his heart, I wiſh I could 
once get this breath of mine out of my body ; I would 
take care it ſhould never get in again.” 

D. Did not this ſhew a degree of impatience 
which miſbecame him ? ; 

F. I do not comment on the expreſſion ; I men- 


tion the words he ſaid, to ſhew you how ſtrongly 


he diſtinguiſhed, though perhaps without any 
reaſoning, between his ſoul and his body, con- 
ſidering the former as the moving and directing 
principle. + 

D. Doth not the common diſtinction of virtue 
and vice ſuppoſe a perſuaſion of the immortality 
of the ſoul ? | 

F. It implies a belief of it : yet you muſt not 
aſk your neighbours abruptly if they believe the 
ſcul to be immortal. The truth is evident: they 
have no doubt about it; yet till they come to a 
reliſh of chriſtian piety, they are not generally ſo 
rabitually thoughtful, as to anſwer the queſtion at 
once, clearly and from the heart; not, I ſay, from 
any doubt, but from a diſuſe of the term, im- 
mortal: They are not in a mode of talking of it. 
The belief of the immortality of the foul reduced 


ts practice, by a virtuous life, ſometimes called a 


praciical belief, is the corner-ſtone on which all 
virtue 1s built, It is That, without which the 
whole fabric of life totters from its foundation. 


Were it not for this, life itſelf would be a dream, 


** to ſoon paſſeth it away, and we are. gone.” 
Ve may, as an ideot tells his tale, bluſter and 
Make a noiſe ; but life, without immortality, 
wnifies nothing! —Vou will probably ſee me 
oon a lump of inanimate clay, when all my 


thoughts, with ref, pect to this world, ſhall periſh: . 


but do you imagine, Mary, I ſhall periſh totally? 
You believe that I ſhall die, as all men do; but 


hall I become nothing more than what we ſup- 


poſe of a dog? Is it natural or reaſonable ts 
think, that after having laboured to curb my 
paſſions, to improve my heart, to enlarge my 
underſtanding, and to worſhip the God of my 
life, I ſhall fink into death, and the whole of me 
become a clod, to be broken with a ſpade or a 
plowſhare? Though all nature is at his diſ- 
poſal, God is emphatically ſaid to be the God 
of the living, not of the dead; clearly imply- 
ing, that thoſe who are gone in millions before 
us, are yet alive to him; or in other words, in a 
ſtate of immortality. Can you conceive, that all 
the anxious longings of my heart after virtue, 
and all my endeavours to inſpire your breaſt with 


glorious thoughts of religion, will have no better 


end than if I had abandoned myſelf to all man- 


ner of wickedneſs ; and paid no attention to your. 


ſubſtantial welfare? 


D. O my father, this can never be ; reaſon 
and nature revolt againſt ſo monſtrous a ſuppo- 
ſition |! | 

F. You ſee that I have a hedy; and you are as 
well aſſured that I have a mind: you fee my mind 
in my actions; as you ſee God in his works. 
God is a ſpirit ; you cannot fee him my mind 
is ſpiritual ; you cannot ſee it. You perceive 
the mind has a power which acts; but not to 
what end it has ſuch faculties, unleſs it be to 
ſurvive the body! I feel my mind ſomething fo 


different, and acts ſo diſtinct from my body, if I 


had no other reaſon for the opinion, I ſhould 
think it could not be ſubject to undergo the fame 
change as my body, The remembrance it hath 
of things paſt, and the expectation of things to 
come; the love of truth and virtue; are not theſe 
very diſtinct from every thing like bey? The 
deſire of relieving the troubles of creatures like 
ourſelves, in the various chances of their lives, 
wherein their bodies are not concerned; and 
above all, our natural longings after happineſs, 


not attainable in this earthly late; are they not 


ſo many confirmations that the ſoul is 7msrtal ? : 
It muſt have derived its exiſtence from a power 
ſo great, ſo perfect, and boundleſs, that no other 
Being than Ged can be its author. 

D. I who have ſeen fo much leſs of the world, 
feel all that you have ſaid of the ſoul : and if any 
one is of opinion there will be an end of his 
ſoul when death comes, we may fairly aſk him, 
what he can poſſibly gain by ſuch a notion? 

F. Aſk him too if he has read the Scriptures, in 

which 
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which immnortality is brought to light ? Thoſe who 
þelieve not in the immortality of the ſoul, if any 
ſuch there are, I conceive to be extremely eat, 
or extremely wicked : they certainly do not be- 
lieve in the Scriptures, Whatever inſidels may 
pretend, they are the moſt credulous fools imagin- 
able. They believe groſs abſucdities : their plan 
promiſes no kind of happineſs ; they live and die 
comfortleſs, We derive our faith in the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and conſequently in a ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments after death, from reve- 
lation. If it were a fable, what harm could 
enſue from believing it? Would it render 
princes more tyrannical, or ſubjects more ungo- 
vernable ? the rich more inſolent, or the poor more 
diſarderly ? Would it make worſe parents or 
children, huſbands or wives, maſters or ſervants, 
rYiends or neighbours © 3 91 
D. Chriſtianity moſt undeniably makes men 
more virtuous, and conſequently more happy, in 
every ſituation. 

F. Does any one, from believing in the im- 
mortality of the ſoul; become criminal on That 
account ? — s this faith detrimental to ſociety ? 
Alt could not be criminal; becauſe it cannot 
be a crime to aſſent to ſuch evidence as has been 
able to convince the 5% and voie of mankind, 
If it were falſe, Providence muſt have permitted. 
men to deceive each other for the moſt beneficial 
ends; and which therefore it would be more 
meritorious to believe, from a diſpoſition to faith 
and charity, which believeth all things, than to 
reject, with icorn, from ob/tinacy and ſelfconceit. 


It cannot be detrimental ; becauſe if Chriſtianiiy 


is a fable, it is a fable the belief of which is the 
only principle which can maintain men in a 
ſteady and unitorm courſe of virtue, piety, and 
devotion ; and ſupport them in the hour of diſ- 
treſs, of ſickneſs, and of death, You may per- 
ceive the rank abſurdity. Can I expect my 
neighbour. will be faithful to me, when I know 
he is not faithful to his God. Primitive. 
ſincerity will accompany primitive piety :—if ſhe 
takes her flight from our earth, intereſt will ſuc- 
ceed conſcience. in the regulation of human con- 
duct, till one man can no longer truſt another, 
than he thinks it his worldly intereſt to be faith- 
ful.” But we are ſure this will not prove a ſuffi- 
cient tie. Suppoſe a man were to ſay, ** 7 am an 
infidel, but I chuſe. to have my family and depen- 
dents believers ; for I find from experience, in the 


ue of things, that thoſe only whe believe in Chtiſt, 
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are to be depended on for the exatd diſcharge of fociat 
duties: ſhould you not think him at leaft an in- 
conſiſtent creature ? | 

D. But all who profeſs to believe in Chrift are 
not true believers. 

F, We know men's faith by their works, in 
the ſenſe of the Scriptures : but infidels eſtrange 
their fouls from their Maker, and: wiſh there 
ſhould be no God. And in truth, if there is no 
immortality; no ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 
after death, it ſeems to be the ſame, with reſpect 
to us, as if there were really zo God, The opi- 
nion that there is none, might, perhaps, afford 
ſome ſmall occaſional relief to the vicious, by 
diſpelling their terrors for the moment ; but 
theſe will return with. double force, and gnaw 
their vitals, 

D. Miſerable is the ſtate of a finner, whoſe 
be/? hope is, that his ſoul will periſh with his body! 

F. The very poflibility of a judgment to 
come, to ſuch perſons, muſt occaſion the anguiſh - 
of a troubled doubting mind; whereas, in believ- 
ing there is a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 
after death, and acting well, we are ſo far ſafs, 
that no harm can happen to us on account of 
ſuch belief, The moſt abandoned perſon never 
pretended to any certainty that there is no ſuch 

ate, and conſequently his mind muſt be in 


doubt; and his doubt in the day of. danger, ge- 


nerally fixes in the belief of ſuch fate, or the aſ- 
ſurance that there are rewards and puniſhments 
after death, notwithſtanding he has lived in a 
contempt of the doctrine. 

D. What a glorious thing it is to know what 
God hath declared in the holy Seriptures concern- 
ing the ?mmortality of the foul ! 

F. Glorious indeed! Immorality and a judgment 
to come, ſtand on the ſame baſis. Keep your eye 
with unremitting conſtancy on That judgment, 
that you may govern your life by the rules of 
religion. 

D. Not to be able to look back without ſham? 
and remorſe, nor forward without terror, is 2 
dreadful ſituation. 

F. Let ſuch apprehenſions always turn you 
from evil ways, and you will find comfort and 
peace in the /af? extremity ; for be aſſured, That 
extremity will certainty come; and not to think of 
it, is no leſs certain folly, even in the ſuperla- 
tive degree.. 

D. The more I. think of theſe great wh 
the more joyful.my heart is! I appear to myie 

Joy * 1 1 
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ſurrounded by a heavenly guard: I feel as if my 
ſoul, already looſed from the ſhackles of mor- 
tality, were ſmiling over my grave, in confidence 
of happineſs in another ſtate; taking leave only 


for the preſent, of its once-lov'd companion, my 


body. 
F. My dear Mary, I know you are fincere : 


give me your hand, as a pledge of the truth of 


what you have ſaid. It was ſuch a thought as 
yours, which made the apoſtle cry out in a tranſ- 
port of joy, O death, where is thy fling! O 
grave, where is thy victory! How much 
better is it to cheriſh ſuch reflections, than to 
mourn over the ſad remains of mortality, impri- 
ſoned in the dark manſions of the grave 

D. I am convinced beyond all doubt, that 
when my /oul ſhall leave my body, it will be 
alive ſome-how, and ſome-where, in a ſtate of 
happineſs, or in a ſtate of miſery, My conſcience 
tells me there is ſo vaſt a difference between vr- 
tue and vice, as theſe relate to me, who am a 
rational creature, accountable to God, that my ſoul 
cannot be deflroyed by death, 

F. You have read the New Teſſament to a 
good purpoſe : therein are the words of eternal 
life ; and what is eternal life but an immortality 
of happineſs ; or what eternal death, but everla/- 
ing miſery *— That there will be a reſurrection 
of the body, of the jut and the unjuſt, no Chriſ- 
tian can doubt for a moment ; and let us thank 
Heaven that we are Chri/tians! What changes 
the body may paſs through, we cannot tell: be- 
ing returned into the boſom of the earth, we 
know it will moulder into duſt, from which it 
was firſt formed; and in proceſs of time, be diſ- 
perſed. If it is accidentally conſumed by fire, 
it will go off, and mix for the moſt part with 
the air if it remains upon the ſurface of the 


(a) Pſalm Ixxxix. 13. 


fore his face (b). 


earth, it will be ſoon-corrupted and diſſolved, and 


both earth and air receive their proper portion of 


the matter of which it was compoſed. If it ſhould 
have a watery grave, it will become the prey of 
fiſhes, or mix with That element; and under 
ſuch changes, its parts can be no longer diſtin- 
guiſhed by us mortals. But That Almighty Power, 
which firſt created the earth, the air, the fire, 
and zvater, and breathed life into man, will recall 
the ſcattered atoms which belonged to each indivi- 
dual body, and re-unite the body and the ſoul. 
He who informs us that the ſoul is immortal, 
bids us not to be ſorrowful as men without 
hope.” And the Pſalmiſt tells us (a), © He bath 
a mighty arme ſtrong is his hand, and high is 
his right hand.” This is a prediction of the 
wonders which would be wrought by the Sa- 
viour of mankind, He obtained “ a conqueſt 
over more formidable enemies than Pharaob and 
his Egyptians; a redemption from more cruel 
bondage; ſalvation from fin and death.” In the 
eſtabliſhment of his throne, mercy and truth go be- 
Although the power of God 
be infinite, it is never exerted but under the di- 
rection of his other attributes.” So we ſhould 
conclude ; for mercy and truth are the ſub- 
ſtance of all his revelations, which either pro- 
miſe ſalvation, or relate to the performances of 
ſuch promiſes. By theſe we are warned and 
prepared for judgment, which is to be the laſt and 
finiſhing ſcene. And when the great Judge of 
all the earth ſhall from his throne pronounce the 
irreverſible ſentence, not a creature then preſent 
ſhall be able to accuſe That ſentence of in- 
juſtice!“— | 

D. How ought this to fire the ſoul with the 
love of mercy and truth /—And by mercy and 
truth prepare it for That great day! 


(5) Ver. 14. 
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CONVERSATION. II. 


\The importance of the contemplation of immortality, and the internal evidence of its certainty. Th 


- enquiry of the Roman ſoldiers on occaſiom of the preaching of John the Baptiſt, The Sadducees 


diſbelief of the reſurrection. The ſoul will be united to the body at the reſurrection. Chearfulneſs and 


a due compaſſion to ourſelves, eſſential to the comforts of life in our imperfeft ſtate. Virtue implies a 


. pleaſing quality. The imperfections of human nature counterpoiſed by the hopes of immortality. The 


. diſbelief of immortality diſhonourable to the great Author of nature. 


F. LE T them talk like fools. Whatever 

hath once exiſted, will continue to exiſt; 
there can be no annihilation or reduction of it 
to nothing. And when the laſt trumpet ſhall 


| ſound, then, by the reſiſtleſs command of the 


great Lord of all, the earth and ſea, and every 
part of nature's vaſt domain, will give up their 


thouſands of millions of human kind! The body, 


which now clogs the ſoul, and checks its aſpir- 


ing powers, becoming glorified and incorruptible, 
will be again united to the ſoul, as a fit com- 


panion for it, in all its ſublime and ſpiritual 


entertainments, in a ſtate which ſhall have no 
end. 

D. I know, that as the good will riſe to enjoy 
everlaſting pleaſure ; the bad will riſe to ſuffer 


everlaſting pain / 


F. Let our condition on earth be as it may, 
what an zdea does the word everlaſting convey to 
the mind of us mortals! How pleaſing is the 
thought to the righteous! How dreadful the re- 
fleftion to the wicked . My child 

D. Be not ſurprized, my father, if my coun- 
tenance changes at your words: they penetrate 
my inmoſi thoughts, 

F. Heaven has framed us for ſuch impreſſions: 
and miſerable are thoſe whoſe minds are callous. 
'The tranſlation out of this life into another, and 
the particular circumſtances of the future fate, 
are wonderful! That there is ſuch a ſtate, is 
clearly laid open by the revelation which is made 
known to us; and we mult either impiouſly turn 
a deaf ear to the oracles of God, as contained in 
our Bible, or be fincere in our obedience to his 
word. Theſe, I ſay, are ſubjects of wonder and 
aſtoniſhment! We are loſt in the contemplation 


7 


of them —All thy works, O God, are wonder- 


ful! Are not you, my daughter, a mighty 


wonder to yourſelf? How came you into being? 


Where was you eighteen years ago? Could any 
mortal then ſee your frame, or form any notion 
of your exiſtence? Where were your thoughts, 
which now aſcend to heaven? You were pro- 
duced as the reſt of your ſpecies, in the amazing 
courſe and order of nature; but who is the 
mighty Lord and omnipotent Governor of nature? 


Who originally gave nature laws? Who {ill 


keeps her in her courſe, and continually ſupports 
her powers? Who but That God, at whoſe 
command ſhe firſt ſtarted into being at the cre- 
ation of the world we ſee; and at whoſe com- 
mand it will as certainly one day drop in hoary 
age, and come to an end. 

D. The contemplation of God, and the in- 
mortality of the ſou] of man, are moſt wonder- 
fully great, and gloriouſly joyful ! — Do all the 
nations of the earth believe in the immortality of 
the ſou], and the reſurrection of the body ? 

F. We were all in the dark till it was fe- 
vealed to us: you remember what the Scriptures 
mention, upon the preaching of a Savicur by 
John the Baptiſt ; how the Jews ran out to him 
in crowds, to enquire what they ſhould do to be 
ſaved; and ſome of the Roman ſoldiers alſo went 
and aſked him the ſame queſtion, His anſwer 
was, Do violence to no man; neither accuſe any. 
falſely ; and be content with your wages Theſe 
ſoldiers were heathens ; but upon the appearance 
of ſo extraordinary a perſon as John, and ſoon 
after him of Chriſt himſelf, it is eaſy to 2 20 
that they would be very inquiſitive. They 


. . . m them of 
lieved that ſuch perſons might infor e r 


| 


ſomething relating to happineſs after Heath, and 


therefore aſked a queſtion ſo intereſting to man- 


kind. Thoſe who received Chriſ in his true 


character as the Meſſiab, were convinced of the 
truth of the great doctrines of the immortality 
of the ſoul, the reſurrection of the body, and a 


ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after death. 


The heathen world, at a very early period, be- 
lieved that the ſoul is immortal, and lives in ſpite 


of the grave; and if it liveth, that it muſt enjoy 


happineſs, or ſuffer miſery in that ſtate of life: 
but they had no notice in relation to a reſurrec- 
tion of the body ; nor had been taught before the 
coming of Chrift, with any degree of certainty, 
that the ſoul is immortal.—The eus and Ma- 
himetans moſt reſemble Chri/tians in reſpect to 


their belief in the zmmortality of the ſoul : but the 


Chri/tians only can give a conſiſtent and authentic 
account of this matter. 

D. If I remember right, ſome of the Jews did 
not then believe in the reſurrection of the body, 
nor in the exiſtence of angels or ſpirits, — 

F. True: witneſs the Sadducees ; but they 
were ridiculed even by the common people, for 


their ĩincredulity. The belief of the 7mmortality of 
the ſoul, and the reſurrection of the body, are founded 


on the ſame authority : And it is well worthy 
the notice of mankind, that in the ordinary ope- 
rations of nature, while we fee the Almighty in 
his works, we may give credit to our own 
reſurrection, The grain which is ſown, cor- 
rupts and lies rotting in the earth; and yet in 
cue time it revives, and brings forth fruit. Tt 
may be thus, in ſome meaſure, with the body, 
There are many of the works of God, which, 
though we ſee them with our eyes, we cannot 
ſufficiently explain : and therefore it becomes us 
to reſt entirely upon his wyrd concerning them; 
and to believe what he has revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, in which we have the moſt undoubted 
evidence that Chrift himſelf aroſe from the dead, 
and that he raiſed the dead. The miracles which 
he did, gave proof of the will of the Almighty, 
8 well as of his power. We ſee that the body, for 
the preſent time, returns to duſt, of which it was 
made: and have we not the utmoſt reaſon, and 
the moſt ſubſtantial proof, for believing that as the 
'oul returns to God who gave it, ſo may the body 
be reſtored incorruptible to the ſoul ? 

D. The ſoul being the principle and mover of 
all our thoughts, words, and actions, it muſt 
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hand a trial at the laſt tribunal; the Scriptures - 
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inform us that it will be wnited to the body, which 


will be changed, and rendered incorruptible. Is 
not this ſufficient to reſtrain mankind ? 

F. You may obſerve, Mary, that the whole 
man, ſoul and body, undergoes the ſtate of trial 
or probation here, and the whole is concerned in 
the good or evil works committed in this ſtate ; 
therefore it is reaſonable to believe the whole man 
will appear, and be rewarded or puniſhed, ac- 
cording to the works done in the body, or pre- 
ſent ſtate of probation. 

D. The conſideration of ſuch mighty won- 
ders ſhould humble us to the duff, and teach us 
to throw ourſelves at the feet of the throne of 
God ; and while we deplore our own unworthi- 
neſs, rejoice in his perfections / 

F. As to the differences which moſt diſtinguiſh 
knowledge and ignorance, what do the proudeſt 
of the children of Adam know, of any import- 
ance, compared to this doEttine? This is an 
object eſſential to the faith of a Chri/tian ; and 
therefore not more incomprehenſible to the /lowe/?, 
than the highe/?. The more humble the heart, the 
more inclined the bi will be to receive this in- 
tereſting truth. The beſt know not how the 
body and ſoul act on each other: they know not 
how they riſe from their chair : we all know that 
we can riſe, but how, the wiſeſt, I ſay, cannot 
tell. —If theſe are ſecrets, what can we boaſt of 
in our preſent late? 

D. Have we no authority, with regard to the 
exact time when our happineſs or miſery will be- 
gin? 

F. None that I know of, except what relates 
to the day of judgment. For my own part, Mary, 
I believe it may be juſt the ſame in regard to vs, 
whether it happens on the day of our death, or 
ten thouſand years after : if we are not ſenſible of 
the difference of the time, it is the fame. If, 
for inſtance, I fall into a profound ſleep at eleven 
o'clock at night, and remain ſo till ſix the next 
morning, inſenſible of any thought, or dream; 
theſe ſeven hours are as nothing to me; they are 
not one minute. 

D. Suppoſing your notion to be juſt, how 
ſhould it affect us? 

F. If we are in our ſenſes, we ſhall bthave 
ourſelves as if the day of our death will be a day 
of happineſs or miſery; or in other words, the 
commencement of our eternal ſtate. 

D. Yet it is not the day of judgment! 

F. Little do we know of this matter. Our 
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Saviour told the penitent who died with him, 


% To-day. ſhalt. thou be with me in paradiſe;” 
What is exactly meant by zo-day, or what pecu- 


har mercy might be ſhewn, we know not; but 
we are in the higheſt degree aſſured, that when we 
die, our lot is caſt ; and that there is no repentance 
in the grave, Let the thought of immortality al- 
ways give you pleaſure : I do not mean that the 
mind can be always fixed upon ſo great an object; 
but that in general you- muſt live with due at- 
tention to it; for this is our glory, and our 
common happineſs :. it is That which the world 
cannot give, nor. take away. When we ar- 
rive at ſuch a degree of moral and religious im- 
provement, and ſuch a knowledge of ourſelves, 
as to view both worlds with. a peaceful and 
courageous mind, in a well-grounded confidence 
in the mercies of God; then with equal con- 
dence we may hope to be happy after death. 
There cannot. be a more pleaſing, or improving 
exerciſe to the human mind, than to be fre- 
quently reviewing its own privileges and endow- 
ments: nor a more effectual means to awaken in 
us an ambition raiſed above low objefs and little 
purſuits, than to value ourſelves as heirs of 
eternity |! 

D. This comes to the ſame point; with regard 
to immortality; 

F. Moſt certainly: thoſe who have no gener- 
ous and worthy thoughts of themſelves, as im- 
mortal beings, cannot look forward with ſolid 
joy, or march through life with any real ſatisfac- 
tion. If we naturally ſhudder at the thought of 
falling into. nothing, the dread of puniſhment is 
yet more terrible: but worthy thoughts produce 
worthy actions; and our hopes of happineſs will in- 
creaſe with the practice of virtue. 

D. Alas, my father | ſo many objects of ſenſe 
play before my eyes, I fear they will often di- 
vert the thoughts of my heart from. the intereſt 
of my ſoul. 

F. As reaſonable creatures, my daughter, we 


mult act reaſonably, or our hearts can never be at 


reſt. The beſt are imperfect creatures; but ſtill 


thoſe who fix their minds on the glorious. paths 
which lead to heaven, we may hope will walk in 


them. 
D. If we acquire right habits, I preſume our 


views of immortal bliſs will grow familiar ; and 
all of us muſt be convinced that we ſhall act a 


very fooliſh, as well as a wicked part, if we do 
not conſult our on eternal intereſt, i 
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F. Every rational creature is ſuppoſed to pur- 
ſue the object of rational pleaſure; and there 
cannot be a more pleaſing conſideration than this; 
that in the ordinary courſe of virtue, the ſoul. 
goes on from one degree of ſtrength to, another, 
till the Almighty, in his good time, calls us to 
partake of the glory, which he intends ſhall be 
the reward of it. 

D. But, alas, our ſtrength. is oftentimes but 
weakneſs” _ 

F. We riſe and fall; but time, which preys 
on the body, ſhattering this tenement of the 
ſoul, gives us experience, and advances us to- 
wards. our complete happineſs. The more you 
examine your heart, the leſs deceitful it will be; 
yet when you. examine it, be not diſcouraged at. 
its imperfections; but reflect, that every ſore of 
the mind, like thoſe of the body, may be cured. 
by time, and made found by medicine. The great 
Phyſician of ſouls is ready to lend his potent aid. 
Compaſſion is due to ourſelves ; and. in all our. 
contemplations which regard the ſoul, a ſeverity, 
of ſelf-chaſtiſement, beyond the bounds which reaſm. 
warrants, and our tru? in God demands, is ra- 
ther the effect of a /uper/titious mind, or a diſor- 
dered brain, than the genuine produce of true re- 
ligion. I have told you, that God accepts our 
gratitude for his bounties, as the incenſe of our 
praiſe ; and encourages us to be joyful in our ex- 
pectations of immortal happineſs. Lo be ſorrowful 
as men without-hope, is expreſsly forbidden. Hope 
baniſhes melancholy and fear; and as the ſun dart-- 

ing from a cloud, diſpels the gloomy darknels, 
hape makes the thoughts of immortality gladſome 
as the radiant morn, when yon hills and pla- 
ſant vallies are renewed in their verdant livery, 
and ſmile in plenty! When the mind is thus 
elevated with joy, death ſeems to drop his datt; 
and rather leads us to heaven in ſmiles of friend- 
ſhip and benignity, than ſupports his character 
as the king of terrors. 
D. Good humour then is as agreeable to 
piety, as attention to our immortal ſtate to ru 
wiſdom ; and both ſhould go together: Foy 15 4 
fit companion for hope; and the kindneſs of our 
hearts towards our fellow-creatures, an imitation 
of the mercy and benignity of the Author of our 
being, who gave us ſuch diſpoſitions. 
F. You are moſt certainly in the right; ſince 
nothing can. be more injurious to. the cauſe © 
religion, than a fond opinion, that becauſe it p 
ſerious and awful, therefore it mult. be as an 
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gloomy· The heart may triumph in joy, without 
the noiſe of feftiuity. So far from melancholy be- 
ing the characteriſtie of goodneſs, virtue itſelf 
implies an agreeable and pleaſing quality. In all 
caſes we ought to recollect our faults, and not 
to be at reſt till we correct them: yet ſtill vie- 
ing ourſelves in That light, in which it is moſt 
probable we ſhall benefit; drawing this certain 
concluſion, that the next evil to our deſpairing of 
the mercies of God, is to diſtruſt his goodneſs. 

D. O my father! I remember the advice 
given by our great Lord and Maſter to his 
diſciples; for when they were moſt terrified 
with apprehenſions of evil from a wicked gene- 
ration, he ſaid, ** Be of good cheer, for I have 
overcome the world.” 

F. This is a very diſtinguiſhed paſſage : I 
hope you will follow his example, and alfo try 
to conquer the world, that it may not conquer 

ou. 
: D. But we cannot be always faultleſs. 

F. No: but the more regular our lives are, 
the more the beauty of virtue will appear. It is 
the uniformity of our behaviour which diſplays 
her native charms, and gives her ſuch attractive 
ſmiles. It is this which pours into the ſoul the 
precious balm of hope. It is this which relieves 
the natural longings of the heart, and gives 
every bleſſing a quick reliſh, whilſt the pleaſure 
of an upright mind affords the moſt convincing 
proof, that virtue rewards herſelf in this world, 
as well as promiſes happineſs in the next. Ob- 
ſerve this rule, my child; and if evil comes, 
you will readily find a remedy for it. True 
piety will lighten the load of your misfortunes : 
it will make you feel your ſubmiſſion to the will 
of God, in the moſt ſenſible manner : you will 
even ſmile at grief as a miniſter of good to you; 
and by turning every event of life to advantage, 
practically learn how to make a virtue of neceſſity. 
But remember, my dear daughter, this can be 
learnt only by the trial; and do not diſtruſt your 
aged father, who is communicating to you the 
effects of his experience, that he tells you any 
thing he doth not believe. 

D. I am convinced, from my heart, of your 
goodneſs; and I know this is not matter of op/- 
nion or fancy, but founded on the ever/a/ting rock 
ef confidence in God ! 


F, It is this which has conſtantly ſupported 


me under all the difficulties and troubles of my 
lie; and now enables me to look forward with 
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the hopes of better things after death. It is this 
which proves, to what an exalted height the 
Chriſtian virtue lifts immortal man! — Where 
ſhall we ſeek for ſuch glorious. motives as thoſe 
which Chriſtianity inſpires ? All doubt muſt ceaſe, - 
when we examine our own hearts, and the plea- 
ſure which ariſes from the practice of virtue, 
and the pain which follows vice. If we conſider 
the mercy and goodneſs, the wiſdom and juſtice 
of God, in giving us ſuch longing deſires after 
happineſs, can we ſuppoſe that the whole is-to 
terminate with a few uncertain years? Do you 
not perceive there is ſomething ſo noble in the 
ſoul ; ſuch fountains of virtue and knowledge z 

ſuch approaches to perfection, that if the Scrip- 
tures had not fully opened our eyes, we might 
wonder why ſuch deſires were given us. The 
beſt and wiſeſt in all ages of the heathen world 
have, in many of the actions of their lives, 
as well as in their hooks, given the moſt con- 
vincing proofs of their opinion, that there 


might be a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 


after death. They had a ſecret ſenſe, or kind 
of internal evidence, ariſing from the conſti- 
tution of the moral world, or received inti- 
mations from the Jews, that there was a 
ſtate of exiſtence for the ſoul, when the body 
ſhould be converted into duſt. We Chriſtians 
have ſeen the light which was then darkneſs. 
The untnotun God whom they adored, the goſpel 
has diſcovered to us. You will find, that as time, 
that is, your time, or the duration of your life, 
wears away, your deſire for ſomething future will 
increaſe ; you will {till graſp at ſomething that is 
to come; and your heart and underſtanding 
naturally ſend you to the doctrine of immortality, 
as contained in the Scriptures. By theſe you are 
informed what boundleſs joys are reſerved for the 
juſt ; for what end an ambaſſador was ſent from 
heaven to proclaim the will of God ; and how be- 
ing made free, you can chuſe or refuſe; be happy if 


vou obey, or miſerable if you diſobey. We all 


court, in ſome degree, the honours, the wealth, 
and power of this world ; and long for reputa- 
tion: but what does it all amount to, compared 
with the generous, exalted, glorious expectations 
of the enjoyment of a Being without end, and 
a happineſs equal to that Being! In this world 
we die as faſt as we live: is it not obvious, that 
the greateſt wiſdom is to keep your eye perpetually 
on a future judgment, for the direction and go- 
vernment of your life, with a view to that 
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glorious ſcene? An honeff and a virtuous life 
will lead you to ſtate your accounts, my child, 
and examine your qualifications for a bliſsful 
eternity : and the ſtating accounts, in the exa- 
mination of your own heart, will at length in 
duce you the more to rejoice that you are immortal. 
What, in our mortal ſtate, are honour and riches, 
which are ſo much the idol of the great? When 


bonour means honefly, it is a glorious thing: and 


when riches are diſpenſed by the fewards of 
heaven, they are good alſo. But honour often- 
times ſignifies nothing more than a compound of 
infidelity and diſobedience towards God ; pride and 
vanity towards the world ; and fear of the re- 
proach of men. When it hath any mixture of 
virtue, it talls very ſhort of that unreſerved obe- 
dience, to which a ſubſtantial immortality of 
glory is promiſed. You will ſoon find that men 
take pains to cheat themſelves into falſe notions of 
things: they ſeek for happineſs by exaltation, and 
ſomething ſuperior to what they had before; par- 
ticularly in wealth : but nothing can exalt them 
ſo much as the conſideration of the happineſs of 
a life to come! Nothing is ſo noble; nothing ſo 
enlarged and delightful : all the glories of this 
worid fall down before it ! | 

D. Such hopes have ſurely all the advantages 
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you aſcribe to them, and ſtill greater, beyond 
our comprehenſion. But if they were not ſo 
highly pleaſing, yet the mortality we naturally 
dread, appearing ſo continually before our doors, 
in our chambers, and in our fields, one would 
imagine we ſhould fly to the thought of immur. 
tality, as our only relief; as it ſeems to be the 
only ſafeguard of a virtuous life. 

F. Well have you ſpoken, Mary; and I hope 
you will act as well; thoſe who do not indulge 
ſuch conſiderations whilſt they are young, ſeldom 
attend much to them in more advanced years | 

D. Not attend to them At ſome time or 
other they mu/? attend, or retire very ill prepared 
to give up their accounts. | 

F. Well, my child, do you attend and bo 
happy. You ſeem to be ſenſible, that if you 4 
attend, you ſhall enjoy a glorious entertainment, 
ſuch as common mortals, who live careleſsly, are 
entire ſtrangers to. 

D. Many of my acquaintance, who talk in 
the moſt copious manner on the ſubject of bodily 
infirmities, ſeem to derive but little comfort from 
conſiderations of the immortality of their ſouls. 

F. The reaſon is plain: they never learnt to 
think what ſort of Beings they are ; nor what 
Lind of ſpirit they are of. 


he 


III. 


Hope in immortality the great balm of human life. T he neglect of diſcourſing on the ſubject of immortality, ons 
great cauſe of wickedneſs. True greatneſs built on hopes in a life to come. Examination of the heart 
neceſſary to hape. T he difference between the wiſe and the fooliſh. Prayer for a happy reſurrection. 
Prayer againſt careleſſneſs and indifference with reſpect to the fins of others. Character of St. Paul. 
Deſcription of his pleadings before King Agrippa, on the ſubject of immortality. 


D. WE are ſure that life is very uncertain 
and precarious, and yet we are immo- 
derately fond of it. However joyful it may be 
to ſome, it is beſet with briars and thorns to 
others. Thoſe ſeem to be the mo? happy, who 
have the moſt hope. 
F. It is but a ſmall part of mankind whe talk 
of their immortality. One may almoſt venture to 


fay, they diſcourſe of every thing as an object of 


hope, except this. It is the faſhion to talk of 
health; as long life is ſuppoſed to depend on it: 
and it is not the faſbion to talk of the ſoul ; for 
this ſuppoſes that the idea of death is annexed to 
It. 

D. Muft every thing be reduced to the ſtan- 
dard of faſhion ? | | 

F. The cuſtoms of all countries ſeem to deter- 


mine the ordinary courſe of the converſation of tte 


people 
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people: But this is not the greateſt evil amongſt 
us; for many, I fear, whilſt they are in com- 
pany, faintly acknowledge their belief of the im- 
mortality of the foul ; and in ſecret, with they did 
not believe it; and from acting as if it were not 
immortal, they grow doubtful, whether it be fo 
or not. 

D. Good God ! Is it poſſible there ſhould be 
any who do not eagerly embrace the belief of im- 
mortality | | 

F. Your queſtion ſtrikes me to the heart ! 
Though I am willing to hope there is more reli- 
gion in the world than we ſee, yet I obſerve, 
among thoſe whom I eſteem my friends, or 
familiar acquaintance, how little the immortality 
of the ſoul, which is the great object of religion, 
appeers to be the ſubject of their meditations. 
This is the more unaccountable when one con- 
ſiders how ſmall a part of this world's goods 
comes to the ſhare of many of them. 

D. What can be their meaning ? 


F. Meaning, child — The misfortune is, 


they have no meaning. Example tramples on 
precept; and men ſuffer themſelves to be guided 
by their ſenſes. They abuſe the indulgence 
of Providence, and become too high in their 


own conceit, to bend to the humble duties of 


chriſtian piety. - The great, who ſhould take the 
lead in good example, are frequently ſo very de- 
ficient themſelves, as to ſtand in need of guides. 
Many form their manners on a plan unfit to give 
impreſſions of their own immortality - yet this is 
the only foundation on which true greatneſs 
can be built. Where do we read of leaders, pa- 
triots, philoſophers, or martyrs, diſtinguiſhed in 
the age in which they lived, but as their minds 
were exalted above the vulgar, by ſtanding on 
the firmer bafis of confidence derived from their 


perſuaſion of the immortality of the ſoul ; not 


the lewd precepts of a debauchee, or the mock 
ſagacity of a mere pretender to knowledge in 
the ceconomy of the preſent life only. We 
are all ſuppoſed to acknowledge the belief of 


an exiſtence after death; and that we hope it 


will be happy ; but few of us live ſufficiently at- 
tentive to the conditions of the happineſs expected. 

D. Has this been the caſe at all times, and in 
all countries ? | 

F. At ſome periods the mind ſeems to have 
been more cultivated, and to have produced better 
fruit than at others: but whether things be now 
comparatively better or worſe than they were, the 
wiſe will make it their firſt object to look at home : 
and ſince the Anowledge of ourſelves is ſo much 
more valuable than our opinion of other people, 
which may happen to be right or wrong, let us 
examine- our own hearts, rather than ſcrutinize 
the conduct of others. The wiſe ponder in their 
thoughts what they believe to be true; and the 
fooliſh what they would have to be ſo. The wiſe 
look for that which will afford them comfort: 
the fooliſs often adopt ſuch notions as diſtract 


them with fears and doubts, The wiſe caſt their 


eyes forward into futurity, and conſider what 
will be their condition millions of ages hence, as 
well as what it now is: the ſooliſß think of the 
preſent moment only. 

D. Theſe are very ſtriking diſtinctions, and I 
fear as true as they are wonderful. I have no 
conception how the true ſpirit of Chriftianity can 
be revived, unleſs. we meditate on the happy im- 
mortality which it promiſes. 

F. Your obſervation is juſt : To take things 
as we find them, wiſdom and folly are often 
blended in the ſame character. The beſt advice I 
can give you, for the proſperity of the goſpel, as 
well as the welfare of your own ſoul, is to take 
all fit opportunities of converſing with your own 
heart; making the Scriptures your rule; and 
your conſcience your judge; and both will unite 
their force to applaud or condemn you, accord- 
ing to your Works. 

D. This is what I mean to do; and for this I 
pray, that I may riſe to glory everlaſting (a), 
ſill charitably attentive to the immortal happi- 
neſs of others (5). 

F. As 


(a) For a happy reſarrefion. — Almighty Creator of heaven and earth, I implore thy grace and heavenly 
denediction, that I may caſt away the works of darkneſs, and direct my paths through this mortal life, with. 
luch humility and fear, that when Chrift, the great promulgator of immortality, who viſited mapkind, in the 
moſt humble condition, ſhall return in tremendous gliry, I may be found acceptable in his ſight, who liveth and 
reigneth, with Thee and the Holy Ghoſt, now and for ever | 


(5) Againſt careleſſneſs and indifference, with reſpect to the fins of others. Father of mercies, and Lerd of my 


Vie, whoſe beloved Son, when manifeſted in human nature, took all eccafions to. relieve the ſpiritual wants 


and 


5 
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F. As the great object of our ſpiritual nature 
is the zmmortality of the ſoul, let us, while we 
mind our woorlaly buſineſs, as we ought, hold 
this neareſt to our hearts. There is nothing we 
more naturally love, or are more ready to die for, 
than truth and you are ſenſible that no truths 
are of ſuch importance as the being of Gad, and 
the immortality of the ſcul of man. In the great 
view of theſe ſublime and heavenly doctrines, it 
ſeems neceſſary to conſider Adam, as the great 
Patriarch of the temporal and mortal condition of 
man; and Feſus Chri/?, as the mighty prophet, 
lawgiver, and judge of our eternal and immortal 
ſtate; for whoſe ſecond coming we mult prepare 
curle.v.s. 

D. The misfortune is, that ſuch coming ap- 
pears to the careleſs to be at a great diſtance ; ſo 
great, as to make it a {nd of doubt whether he 
will come at all or not. | 

F. The careleſs are therefore as foolrfh as 
they are .wwicked. Whether they are infidels or 
not, their folly and iniquity conſiſts in doing 
evil, and in putting.off their repentance and amend- 
ment, —Of all the remarkable pleadings, which 
regard the reſurrefion of the bedy, or in other 
words, the immortality of the ſoul ; we find That 
the moſt diitinguiſhed which Was ſpoken by the 
great apoſtle St. Paul, when arraigned before a 
king. Abſtracted from the power which was 
given him from hcaven, this apo/tle was what we 
may call a defor of divinity, He appears to have 
always bcen a man of great probity, enflamed 
with zeal for his religion, as a believer in the 
law of Maſes; warm in his paſſions ; ſtrong in 
underſtanding ; and diſtinguiſhed for his learn- 
ing. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe he was well 
allied, and in high eſteem. Under ſuch advan- 
tageous circumſtances, it is the more eaſy to 
conclude, that he was a great inſtrument in per- 
ſ:cuting, what he thought a falſe ſect, called the 
Nazarenes. The diſtinguiſhed office which he 
bore in the Few ſtate, occaſioned his being ſe- 
lected by the high prieſt, to execute a commiſſion 
at Damaſcus, thought to be of great importance 
to the ſtate : he was ordered to bring all the peo- 
ple priſoners who ſhould profeſs the name of 


Chrift, to be tried at Jeruſalem as 'malffattars. 
It was upon this memorable expedition it pleaſed 
the Almighty, by a miraculous intervention, to 
inform him of thoſe important truths, in defence 
of which he might properly employ his zeal. 
Then was he ſtruck blind, by a ſenſible light 
from heaven, that his mental eyes might be 
opened by the influence of the power of God. 
Then, as it were in alluſion to his falſe zeal, 
fell off the ſcales which had occaſioned his for- 
.mer darkneſs. Convinced of the truth of Chriſ- 
tianity, the immortality of the ſoul, and conſe- 
quently of a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after 
death, as.declared by the tremendous Judge, who 
will appear at the laſt day, he maintained his 
cauſe, The intrepidity he had ignorantly exer- 
ciſed againſi Chriſt, was now employed for him, 
Whatever ſtruggles he might have had in his 
breaſt, we find him forſaking his parents and 
friends, his honours and profits, and the high te- 
putation he bore among his countrymen, count- 
ing all as droſs, and of no value, upon the com- 
pariſon of the glories he had in view. The im- 
mortality, as promiſed by the Saviour of man- 
kind, abſorbed all other conſiderations. We now 
behold him brought before King Agrippa: he 
maintains the ſame conſtancy and firmneſs for 
which he had been ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed. 
In vindication of his conduct, he appeals to the 
king himſelf, as to the notoriety of the fact of 
that marvellous event, from which he dated his 
change of conduct, from being a perſecutor, to his 
becoming a moſt zealous advocate for the religion 
of Chriſt. It was for the great doctrine of a 
judgment to come, the reſurrettion of the body, the 
immortality of the ſoul, and a fate of rewards and 
puniſhments after deatb, for which he was now in 
chains. Well might he ſay, „that were it not 
for the hopes of happineſs after death, by a more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory, himſelf 
ſhould think the perſecuted friends of the Saviour 
of the world, of all the men in it the moſt mi- 
ſerable.” Now, Mary, with regard to the hp 
which was in him, in what did it differ from the 
hope which is in you or ne? And with reſpect 


to the great doctrine of immortality, whether you 
con- 


and neceſſities of men, give me grace, I beſeech thee, to yield ſuch a zealous and chearſul obedience to * 
gracious terms of thy goſpel, and the glorious hopes of immortality, that reforming my owr life, I may both by 


precept and example, influence the conduct of others; and become a happy inſtrument of thy providence, 


0 


render them conſtant in their duty to thee. Grant this, O God of heaven, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, me 


mighty Friend and Saviour of the world ! 
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confider me as St. Paul, and yourſelf as Agrippa, 
while we talk on this ſubject, the difference is, the 


incomparable ſuperiority of the piety, zeal, and 


underſtanding of the apoſtle ; and that you are 
convinced of the truth, which the king pretended 
he was only almoft perſuaded of. At this time 
| we are under no perſecution for the name of 
Chrift. 
as St. Paul did: the general evidence of the 
truth ſtands, if poſſible, on a ſtronger founda- 
tion than it did then: for the world has long 
ſince ſeen the completion of the prediction con- 
cerning the ſad fate of Feruſalem ; the Jewiſh 


government; and the glorious propagation of 


the goſpel, in ſpite of all the powers of hell, 
which oppoſed it. All the ſpeculations, ſubtleties, 
and diſputes of the wiſe, in thoſe days, concern- 
ing what could be, were thrown down ; they. 
were totally deſtroyed by what had really hap- 
pened. The argument, why ſhould it be thought 
a. thing impoſſible that God ſhould raiſe the dead, 
was realized by the dead rifing to life, even in 
the perſon of our great Redeemer, as well as ſe- 
veral others. 


CONVERSATION 


Here are millions who profeſs to believe 


The circumſtances ſo often ap- 


pealed to, by all the inſpired penmen of the ſa- 
cred writings, who agree in one grand teſtimony, 
now. lie before us. Do not all the pomp and 
pride of this world, hide their diminiſhed heads, 
when the glorious light of the goſpel ſhines 
forth? This appeared firſt in the perſons of the 
poor and unlettered ; St. Paul being, I believe, 
the only apoſtle much diſtinguiſhed for learning. 
Now we have all the true wiſdom of ages to con- 
firm theſe mighty truths, ſhall we yet reſiſt 
them? How great will our condemnation be! 
D. He who reads the New Te/tament, with the 
loweſt degree of candour and common-ſenſe, muſt 
be equally convinced of the immortality of the ſoul, 
and of a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after 
death,—And he who is negligent with regard to 
this important article, muſt be a trifling fooliſh - 
perſon, though he were wiſe in all worldly wiſ- 
dom (a). | | 
F. Aye, Mary, ſo it is: let ſuch look to 
themſelves! He who will venture for the play- 


things of a child, or the ſenſuality of a goat, to | 


barter away his ſoul, .muſt be a fool indeed 


IV.. 


C:mmon ſenſe neceſſary in religion as in other concerns. Reflections on immortality the comfort of the por, . 
and the glory of the rich. Importance of every individual to himſelf. The vanity of human life with 


reſpec to fame. Conſideration of the mightieſt people and flates that ever exiſted, compared to the - 
immortality of the ſoul. Deſcription of a virtuous poor man. 


D. V OU gave me great pleaſure in what you 


mentioned of St. Paul: but I have 
heard ſome people pretend, that this great apoſtle - 
lays we may be ſaved by faith without good 
works (3). 

F. We have talked of That on more occaſions 
than one. All 1 can add at preſent is, that 
ſome people are weak and abſurd, and take pains 
to puzzle their own cauſe: they talk of what 

they do not underſtand, They are fond of won- 


(5) Vol. I. page 55+ 


derful things, and will not make uſe of the little 
common ſenſe which God hath given them. Faith, . 
that is, the faith of a Chriſtian, is oppoſed to- 
juſtification by the law of Meſes. In this ſenſe, 

you are ſaved by faith alone, If St. Paul had 
entertained any ſuch- notion, as is vulgarly un- 

defrftood of ſalvation by faith alone, he could not 


have been an inſtrument, in the hands of God, to 


propagate truth by a falſehood. If they will be- 
lieve St. Paul himſelf, he tells us, that © he 
kept + 


(4) „ Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 
AIs but the more a fool, the more a knave.“ 


NN 


kept his body under,“ his ſalvation depending on 
That being ſubject to the power of his reaſon. 
Elis faith, in point of belief, eould certainly not 
ful him after what he had ſeen and felt: yet 


he did not expect a continuation of miracles ; for 
he ſays, that he is forced to be very watchful of 


himſelf, “ leſt he ſhould be a caſtaway :” But 
how could he expreſs any fear, Jeſt the Juſt of 
his body ſhould prevent his ſalvation, if he 
thought himſelf abſolutely ſure of ſalvation ; or 
predeſtined to it? He thought his election not 
lo ſure, but that he might 4% it, through the 
prevalency of luſt, or other evil paſſion, if not 
duly reſtrained by his voluntary care. All paſ- 


ſages, which learning, or the difference of lan- 


guage render obſcure, are beſt explained by the 
cleareſt declarations ſuited to the moſt common 
apprehenſions of mankind. And let this remark 
ſink into your heart, and divert you from 
entertaining any difficulties which ignorance or 
vanity, melancholy or deluſion, may ſuggeſt to 
you. — And rejoice with exceeding great joy, 
that Chrift has brought life and immortality to 
light through the goſpe].—Let the perfect ex- 
ample which he has left us, be your model. 
Preſs forward for the prize of the high calling ; 
and what you want, through the infirmities of 
human nature, hope it will be ſupplied by the 
prevailing merits of his blood. As you truſt in 
his mercy, be merciful yourſelf to all the children 
of men, for this, he ſays, is the law and the 
prophets, 

D. I clearly perceive that common ſenſe 
muſt ſtill be our guide in underſtanding. the 


Scriptures, With regard to this mortal ſtate, 


and the periſhing condition of mankind, when 
they ceaſe to think of their immortality, life 
ſeems to be a very ſmall concern indeed! 

F. Although every perſon, however incon- 
ſiderable, may leave ſome kind of character with 
regard to his good or evil deeds, his humour, 
morals, poverty, or riches, at leaſt for the day, 
the greate/t live in our remembrance but a few 
days. They deparc this mortal life as common 
men : a new generation ſucceeds, and the old 
one is forgotten. 

D. As to That part, we have all characters, 
differing from each other; and the pride of the 
heart inclines us to be fond of diſtinctions: but 
as you obſerve, no ſooner is the breath of the 
peaſant or the lord departed from him, than 
with it goes his memorial, like ſmoke before 


2 


\ ? 4 


any thing I ever learnt from books, For what 


\ 


the wind; or like the morning's dew on the 
approach of the ſun. We ſay, he is dead,” as 
familiarly as that the day is cloudy, or clears 
up; thinking as-little of eternity, as of any com- 
mon event. Is not this enough to humble the 
pride of the moſt haughtʒ ? 

F. Aye, Mary. You ſeem to be better ac. 
quainted with this matter, than ſome of the 
children of greatneſs allow themſelves to be. 
— Well may we ſay, Proud mortal, humble 
thyſelf; let not thy folly betray thee Thou art 
a worm ; or, what is leſs, a dinner for a worm; 
— and of nothing but immortality canſi thou boaſt. 
The proudeſt trophies of worldly glory, what are 
they but a' heap of tones, or a black formed by 
an artiſt's hand, in which he alone has the merit? 
Cheriſh the bright hope of immortality, and rejoice ! 
Art thou wiſe, my child? Set thy affeftions on 
things above, not on things on the earth. Thu 
ſhalt thou learn to look down on the world, and riſe 
exalted in the proſpect of immortality CT“ 

D. This is the true view of the life and 
death of man; the. praiſe belongs to God alone 
He made us for his glory ; not that we might 
praiſe or flatter each other. 

F. True, my dear child! much leſs that one 
man ſhould put his feet on another's neck: for 
man, however ſupported by external accidents, 
is the ſame indigent, dependant creature ; and 
muſt tremble or rejoice, as his Maker frowns or 
ſmiles. Cheriſh the glorious hopes of immor- 
tality ; and let it be the conſtant object of your 
thoughts to walk in the paths of peace; ſo {hall 
your ways be ways of pleaſantneſs. To tell 
you to endeavour to be happy, by whatever 
means it comes, is in effect to tell you to draw 
your breath. But it is impoſſible for any one, 
who believes in the immortality of the ſoul, to 
enjoy any portion of life deſerving the name of 
happineſs, but as he contemplates his own im- 
mortality; fince all this world can give, is not 
capable of filling up the /ongings of the heart, Or 
baniſhing the fears that invade it. With reſpect 
to the preſent life, the more eager you are, the 
more you will be deceived and diſappointed. It 
was a ſhrewd obſervation once made, that ** no 
man hath ſo much care, as he who endeavours 
after the moſt happineſs :” And indeed I have ever 
found, that an eaſy indifference, and a calm ſub- 
miſſion, properties leſs difficult to be enjoyed, than 
deſcribed, promiſe fairer, and perform better, than 


can 
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can one be mare than-ctrivinced® I do not mean 
that you ſhould not fe ; for then your-happineſs 
would be the happineſs of an ar; but that 
ſhould not think great ſenſibility is ſo much a 
virtue, as an inſtinct. Thoſe who are perpetually 
laughing, or they who are given to werping, ſeem 
to be equally weak, though perchance not equally 
vicious, To act benevolently on principle, with 
a juſt remembrance of the immortality of the ſoul, 
I apprehend to be the. glory of a ſocial and intel- 
ligent being. We ſhall ever ſeek our temporal hap- 
pineſs, chiefly in ſociety : it is this which gives 
a reliſh to life; but as it is the ſource of our joys, 
it is often the fountain of our ſorrows. If you do 
not make a good choice of your companion, but 
more particularly of your companion for life, you 
will ſuffer more miſery, than you can enjoy hap- 
pineſs. In every circumſtance, ſet your affections 
on things above, and not on things on the earth. 
Do not reſt your feet on the ſandy foundation of 
this world: it is but a paſſage to another. Thus 


ſhall you avoid being a dupe to falſe hope, real 


or fantaſtic fears, Whatever obſtructs the freecom 
and purity of your mind, will in the ſame degree 
wound the peace and ſatisfaction of it, and darken 
the proſpect you might otherwiſe enjoy of That 
glorious immortality which Heaven has offered 
to your view. Calamities are the lot of man: 
keep them at arms-length ; ſtrive that they ſhall 
not reach your ſoul : preſerve this untainted by 
every power it enjoys, and every ſuccour it can 
furniſh, by the aſſiſtance of Heaven, for its own 
defence. Be wiſe, O my daughter ! and make it 
the buſineſs of your life to ſecure a happy event 
on That day, in which Chriſt will judge the world. 
Do this, not only to avoid the terrible puniſh- 
ment which is threatened to the evi deer, but 
that you may receive the va reward which is 
promiſed to the good. You have not forgotten the 
learned biſhop's repreſentation of heaven and 
hell (a), 


D. No, my father : I believe I never ſhall 
forget it. . 

F. Such are the glorious contemplations of 
Immortality, the moſt unlettered villager, whoſe 
heart is deeply affected, and his hopes exalted by 
the proſpect of it, may look down on this world, 
and learn to rejoice with exceeding great jay, even 
in the ſweat of his brows : this will make him 
"mole in heart, yet noble in ſentiment ; provi- 
ent and ſober, yet generous, even to the con- 
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tempt of life. This will render him lovely to 


others, who diſtern his goodneſs, and happy in 
himſelf who feels it. The world can give him 
nothing compared to his hopes, nor take from him 
any thing that will deſtroy his peace, Chearful 
and courageous in his poverty, he will truft in 
the care of Heaven : contemplating the riches of 
the goodneſs of his Father and his God. —The 
greateſt of the children_of men, independent of 
immortality, are nothing; and the reaſon which 
the Rayal Pſalmift affigns for this; hath a peculiar 
beauty and ſimplicity. “ Our time,” ſays he, 
* paſſeth away like a ſhadow.” Even the ſtars 
will fade away, and the bright luminary of the 
heavens be extinguiſhed. On that day, ſhall we 
enter into the full enjoyment of our immortal in- 
heritance, and behold thoſe glories which we can 
now only meditate upon, and ſee as through a 
glaſs darkly. That day, with reſpect to us, is 
as near as the day of our death, which may 
be to-day. Ree | 

D. What indeed is the world we muſt 
leave in ſo ſhort a ſpace as the ordinary length 
of man's life? What can the whole of it be 
worth, to an individual, compared to an unſpotted 
faith, and the truth of a godly mind, fixed and 
unmoved in the cauſe of virtue? 

F. How many millions of individuals furniſh 
the earth with people! Every one conſidered pro- 
perly, is of vaſt conſequence to himſelf, how 
little ſoever he may appear to others. But look 
higher, ſee what hath been the fate of whole na- 
tions, with regard to this world, Where are that 
ancient people, the eus, who made ſo great a 
figure in their time, as the ſacred hiſtory informs 
us? What variety of national puniſhments did 
their ſins occaſion, till they were cut off from the, 
earth as a people! ——Where are the mighty 
empires of the Afjyrians, the Babylonians, the, 
Egyptians? Where are the Romans, who 
were maſters of the Jetos, when, under their. 
ruler Pontius Pilate, the Lord of immortality, 
was put to death upon the croſs T hoſe mighty 
ſtates are wiped off the face of the earth! Am 
what will be the fate of the earth itſelf? You, 
my daughter, in this vaſt extenſive view, are as 
a worm; but, as having an immortal ſoul, inca- 
pable of deſtruction from time, or change, or 


chance, you are great and awfidl ; if you are gocd, 
you will be for ever happy in the preſence of 
your Father and your Cd! 


D. What 


(a) Dr, Sherlock, Vol. I. page 77. 
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D. What comfort it is to think that Gad is 
my father, as well as the father of angels; and 
that he will be my friend, if I obey him! 

F. Conſider what a glorious creature you are, 


| by being immortal / and the more humble, the 


more glorious you will be. 

D. Long may I remember your chr i and 
forget not the value of my immortal ſoul, for 
| which the Son of God died upon the croſs. 

F. As we muſt all exiſt through eternity, little 
Will it avail the children of vice and folly, on 


| before their tremendous Judge, if they ſhoult 
then call on the mountains to cover them 


that awful day, when all hearts will be laid open 


_ lives, e OI account * 
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D. 1 hope, my Fathes, your diſcourſe for theſe 
_—_ evenings: paſt, on the great ſubject of in. 
mortality, will make a laſting impreſſion on my 
heart, and underſtanding; that truſting in God, 
I may live and die in ſuch a manner as to become 
an object of the mercy of the Almighty !_ 


! 
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VIII. 


CONVERSATION I. 


Smuggling but another name for robbery. The pernicious effefts of it on the morals of a people, and the 
infamy which attends it. Fidelity in the preſervation of government exemplified in the inſtinct of bees. 


D. VO have often recommended to me to 


lay out my money with caution. I have 
reſiſted a bargain to-day ! It is an article which 
you and 1 make but little uſe of; and though 
cheap in itſelf might be dear to us. 

F. Tea, I ſuppoſe. Touch it at your 
peril, If we do not want it, the price is too 
high to us, be it ever ſo low. But do you con- 
ſider that this is probably /olen goods, and that 
the receiver is as Criminal as the thief ? 

D. Stolen goods! I believe it is run-goods : 
but is running of goods ftealing them ? 

F. It is ſurely ſtealing that part of them which 
is due to the crown, or national revenue ; and 
ſo conſidered by the laws; for the whole is con- 
demned as forfeited ; and even the veſſel on which 
it is found loaded; and the horſes which bring 
it to market, are all forfeited. In ſome caſes, 
the /muggler is liable to be hanged : and would 
you be a partner in his iniquity ? 

D. God forbid | I did not think it would be 
criminal to buy it, for moſt of our neighbours 
co this without reſerve; and even the gentry, 
who are not under the ſame neceſſity of ſeeking 
for cheap commodities, do it. 

F. The greater the ſhame ! My heart grows 
lick when I think what ſcandalous practices 
cuſtom may countenance, even to the deſtruction 
of our country. "Thoſe who rob the public 
of a little, would rob it of a great deal, if they 
could do it with the ſame ſafety and conve- 


them to be ſuch, ig.#h:every : 


.# 


nience. I have known a ſmuggler grow rich, 
and be promoted to public honours. 

D. Not for ſmuggling. 

F, No: but becauſe he was rich, though it 
was well known how he obtained a great part of 
his wealth. This practice is of a ſingular na- 
ture, for ſome who revolt at the name of a ſmug- 


gler, take every convenient opportunity to act 


the ſame part, provided it be for their own uſe, 
or the uſe of their friends. And why confine it to 
their own uſe * They are not traders: no; but I 
muſt inſiſt that they are ſmugglers. This practice 
is of ſo much the more dangerous tendency from 
its being ſo univerſal. If it were not the private 
intereſt, as well as the public duty of the proper 
officers, to prevent the perpetration of ſuch infa- 
mous frauds on the public; I ſee got how we 
could have any public, or exiſt for a year as a na- 
tion, Nothing can give a ſanction to villainy; 
and I fay, that ſmuggling is thieving ; and the pur- 
chaſe of ſmuggled goods, 4nowng or believing 
it is maintaining 
the thief, that he may rob again. The cuſtom 
ought to be held infamous: It receives an ag- 
gravation, when practiſed by thoſe whoſe ſupport 
depends on the ſalarics or wages they receive 
from the public purſe; for what pubLec purſe 
can there be, if we look on and ſce it robbed ; 
nay, even aid and affift the robber 

D. There is no reaſoning againſt your argu- 
ment, except that people do not think ſo cloſely, 
e 2 Some 


d : 
7 . 0. 


Some excuſe themſelves by ſaying, the duties le- 
vied are too high on certain articles, 

F. That is, in other words, We fit in coun- 
cil on our rulers. We condemn them unheard. 
We require of them no reaſons for their con- 
duct in a lawful way, but uſurp their power, and 
throw down their authority; and by our good- 
will would bring government itſelf into diſgrace, 
and root up the foundations of civil ſociety. . 

D. My dear father, I believe I ſhall never 
again propoſe to you to buy an ounce of ſmug- 
led tea, or any other ſmuggled goods, but con- 
tent myſelf with That alone which I am en- 
titled to by the laws of the land. Let the great 
vulgar, or the little ene, ſmuggle on if they 
pleaſe, I will live with more honour than ſuch 
a practice ſeems to countenance ; and die in 
more peace, than ſuch injuſtice can promiſe. 

F. Such injuſtice !/—Injuſtice of every kind, 
is abominable. Taxes can be paid only from 
the produce of the earth, and the duties on 
foreign commodities, Whatever the laſt js de- 
ficient in, muſt be ſupplied by agriculture and 
manufaZory ; and conſequently by the ſweat of 
the brows of the laborious, who are always the 
moſt indigent part of mankind. Thus you ſee, 
that the ſmuggler, and the buyer of ſmuggled 
gods, are combined to rob the poor, to gtatify 
their own wanton appetites. This is an evil 
under the ſun, which I fear prevails in all coun- 
tries: but ſo do falſehozrd and fraud, murder 
and adultery, The corruption of the heart, and 
the perverfeneſs of the will, are not leſs flagrant 
in ſmuggling, than in other crimes z, and ] can 
tell you alſo, it is often the occaſion of murder. 
Smugglers reſiſt; and the death of the innacent 
often enſues : 

buyer of ſmuggled goods is countenancing a 
practice pregnant with murder, as well as ra- 
pine; and wringing from the hard hand of pea- 
fants, ſo much of their flender ſupport, as they 
are taxed to ſupply the deficiencies created by the 


robberies of ſmugglers, and the ſupporters of the 
robbers of ſmugglers. 


D. Would to God your ſentiments were well 
known, and a rule of practice; it would be one 


ſtep towards happier days! 


* 
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the reward of more virtuous days: and there are 
charms in juſtice, and moral rectitude, which at- 


ſenſes. 


are we to be faithful to the great Lord of heaven, 


ſo that, in its conſequences, the 


b uy > N . 1 
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F. Aye, Mary; happier days ean only de 


tune the ſoul, and produce a harmony as much 
beyond the oleaſ ures of theſe little arts of wicked. 
neſs, as the mind's ſweet peace exceeds the vanity 
of the heart, the blandiſhments of the fancy, or 
the vexatious and turbulent gratincatigns of the 
So it ever was; and ſo i it will be, 
The ſtatutes of the Lord are firmer than this 
ſolid earth on which you ſtand, Nature will 
ſink in years, and this goodly frame be diſſolved: 
but ju/tice will reign inherent in the Godhead, 
through the everlaſting ages of eternity / How 


if we are not faithful to earthly authority ? Be- 
hold the leſſon we are taught by the 9 
inſtinct of the induſtrious bee. Such is his nat 
with reſpect to government, and fidelity to a 
leader, that by diſtinguiſhing one which we call 
the queen, the whole hive will follow her, what- 
ever condition the is in. By an artful mana 
ment, taking her between the finger and the 
thumb, and baring the arm, by a certain ſound 
or call, the whole hive will ſettle near her upon 
the naked arm: and though the ſting of one is 
ſo hurtful, not one of the hive will do the leaſt 
injury to the perſon who thus ſupports the queen, 
So I underſtand their wonderful @conomy and 
fidelity. 

D. How is this to be reconciled ? Ts it reaſon? 

F. We call it inſtinct: but it is to appearance, 
ſentiment of love and affection: true regard to 
the preſervation of a ſuperior ; obedience to au- 
thority ; ; reſolution to die, rather than abandon 

a principle, It is every thing that is good, and 
contrary to ſmuggling, which is pregnant with 
every thing that is bad and deſtructive to ſociety. 

D. What affinity is there between reaſon and 
inſtinct? 

F. Now you go beyond my power to anſwer. 
This ſeems to be a ſecret to us mortals; for we 
know not what either is, but by their effects; 
more than we know what God is, but by his 
works, and the revelation of his will. 


ik 
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CONVERSATION II. 


# 
*- 


Ole on contentinent, recommended to the fludy of his daughter. Condition of ſervitude requires patience 


and contentment in a degree ſuperior to others. 
loved each other on earth. 


F. ONTENTMENTYT O it is the pa- 
radiſe of the earth ! He who enjoys it, 
let his fortune be what it may, enjoys the ſmiles 
of Heaven, His ſubmiſſion to Providence, is a 
grateful offering to the Lord of nature: and as, 
from the act of contentment, ſuch a man is fo far 
one of the moſt happy of mortals here, he ought 
to entertain the ſtronger hopes of reaching the 
joys of the life to come. I have a hymn to con- 
lentment, written by A dy (a) very eminent for 


her poetical talents, —I will make you a preſent 


of it. 


Hymn to Contentment. 


4 O thou, the nymph with placid eye! " 


O ſeldom found, yet ever nigh | 

Receive my temperate vow! _ 

Not all the ſtorms that ſhake the pole, 

Can e'er diſturb thy halcyon ſoul, 
And ſmooth unalter'd brow. 


O come! in ſimpleſt veſt array'd, 

With all thy ſober cheer diſplay'd, 
To bleſs my longing ſight ! 

Thy mien compos'd, thy even pace, 

Thy meek regard, thy matron grace, Mp 
And chaſte ſubdu'd delight. 4 


No more, by varying paſſions beat, 

O gently guide my pilgrim feet, 
To find thy hermit cell ; 

Where in ſome pure and equal ſky, 

Beneath thy ſoft indulgent eye, 
The modeſt virtues dwell. 

dimplicity in Attic veſt, 

And Innocence with candid breaſt, 
And clear undaunted eye; 

And Hope, who points to diſtant years, 

Fair opening thro? this vale of tears 

A viſta to the ſky. 


(a) Miſs Aikin, 


Opinion concerning the meeting in heaven of thaſe who 


There Health, thro* whoſe calm boſom glide 
The temperate joys in even tide, 
That rarely ebb or flow; 
And Patience there, thy fiſter meek, 
Preſents her mild unvarying cheek 
To meet the offer'd blow. 


Her influence taught the Phrygian ſage, 
A tyrant maſter's wanton rage, 
With ſettled ſmiles to meet; 
Innur'd to toil, and bitter bread, 
He bow'd his meek ſubmitted head, - 
And kiſs'd thy fainted feet. 


But thou, O nymph, retir'd and coy, 
In what brown hamlet do'ſt thou joy, 
To tell thy tender tale? 
The lowlieſt children of the ground, 

Moſs-reſe, and violet bloſſom round, 
And lily of the vale. 


O fay, what ſoft propitious hour, 
I beſt may chuſe to hail thy pow'r, 
my And court thy gentle ſway 
When autumn, friendly to the muſe, 
Shall thy own modeſt tints diffuſe, 


* And ſhed thy milder day ? 


When eve, her dewy ſtar beneath, 

The balmy ſpirit loves to breath, 

And every ſtorm is laid; 

If ſuch an hour was e'er thy choice, 

Oft let me hear thy ſoothing voice, 
Low whiſp'ring thro? the ſnade! 


D. This is delightfully pretty, and valuably 
inſtructive; but methinks it is better calculated. 
for the hamlet-ſcene, where I am; than for the 
great town, to which I am going. — Who was the 
Phrygian ſage alluded to? | 

F. Aſop, whoſe fables you have read: he is 
reputed one of the wiſeſt men among the hea- 
thens, his principles correſponding beſt with our 
diving 


=” ag * | $ "Y 
the love of out neighbor. Charity is the band | 
of peace, and of all virtues, 


divine religion, He had wit enough to ſeek for, 
and to find happineſs, in contentment and re- 
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ſignation to Providence, though in a ſtate of 


Lavery, You will have need of patience, and 
her ſweet companion, contentment. T hoſe, 
my dear Mary, who can chuſe their condition, 
are -not always contented ; but they who cannot, 


and are notwithſtanding contented, enjoy happi- 
neſs : and what can the greateff have more 


I have a ſtrong perſuaſion, Mary, that we ſhall 
weet again ere long, and rejoice :—But if it 
ſhould not happen ſo, let us now be joyful in 
our hope. We are upon a level with other 
mortals who ſeparate z as the be/? friends often 


do. Thoſe who 4iflike each other, are frequently 
conſtrained to live together: which of the two iS 
the greater evil? 


D. Both are unhappy parts of life. 
F. You and I ſhall ſurely die; but even then 


perhaps we fhall not part for ever / 


D. You once told me you had no faith in 
the meeting of friends in a ſeparate ſtate; and 


that to be completely happy, is the height of 


the longings of the ſoul, let the happineſs conſiſt 


in what it may. 


F. So I told you; and yet methinks, now 
that I am about to part with you, and am od; I 


incline to the belief, that part of the happineſs 
of the bleſſed, may perchance conſiſt in meeting 


thoſe whcm they moſt loved on earth, on the 


principles of pure friendſhip, parental, fraternal, 


or conjugal love. "The argument againſt this no- 
tion is ſtrong: and theſe are ſubjects which muſt 
be reſerved to That ſtate, rhe ſituation of which 
the heart of man cannot .canceive: and therefore 


to attempt to argue, implies a degree of preſumps. 


tion. If we are to be as the angels in heaven, 
we cannot be as men on earth, Have we any 
ground to believe there is any thing ſimilar to 
human friendſhips amongſt angels? There is no 
marriage; can there be any exerciſe of thoſe affec- 
tions which relate to our partial regards ?— If eye 
hath not ſeen, nor ear-heard, what the joys of 
heaven conſiſt in, we muſt be cautious how we 
aneaſure T hat happineſs by any rule, which from 


the conſtitution of things, reſpects only our pre- 


fent ſtate; and be guarded, in the higheſt de- 
gree, how we transfer to a fellow-creature, even 
in hope, any part of the love ſo infinitely due to 
the Creator, who has weighed us in a balance, 
and knows beſt how to make us happy, 

D. Yet a great part of our religion conſiſts in 
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F. And this is but a more diffuſed friendſhip, 
but we cannot have a friendſhip for a thou 
perſons, as we may for one. 

D. What is fraternal love, but Friendſhg? 
What is parental love, but friendſhip ? 1. 

F. Except that there ſeems to be more of in. 
ſtinct, than between two perſons commonly di- 
ſtinguiſhed as friends. — Some do not allow 
frtend/hip to be a Chriſtian virtue; but Chriſtian 
virtues, in my opinion, are not in the nature of 
things ſo abſtracted, as that we can live out of 
the fleſh, and ozly in the ſpirit. It is granted, 
that we muſt not confine our opinions, nor our 
affettions to things which have affinity with the 
pleaſures of this world. At the ſame time, it 
ſeems to be no offence to our faith, for perſons 
in certain circumſtances to believe, that in a 
future ſtate, they may meet thoſe whom they 
molt loved and honoured ; and in whoſe boſons, 
when on earth, they moſt wiſhed to live. Frieni- 
ſhip immortalized in a beatified ſtate, has ſome- * 
thing wonderfully pleaſing to the minds of thoſe | 
who are capable of Friendſbip. On the other ſide, 
notion that the ſcenes of this life may then re- 

cur to our thoughts, implies a contradiction; 
theſe being mixed with, and a part of this world, 
could not render us completely bleſſed. The foun- 
dation of the moſt elevated friendſhip, is gene- 
rally made on acts of generoſity under diſtreſt; 
and is completed by a ſeries of painful trials. It 
is ſo far the means of Chriſtian virtues, or pte- 
ferring another to one's-ſelf; but there can be 
no pain, where there is perfect happineſs. The 
moſt noble and generous affections, growing 
into perfection, may conſtitute a part of our blils, 
But how any kind of ſocial intercourſe, bearing 
any likeneſs to our preſent joys in friendlhip, 
may make out our heaven, I do not preſume i 
decide. 55 
D. It is ſaid, „the 7% are to join the com- 
pany of juſt men made perfect: Whence 
we may preſume they will dwell together, in the 
realms of everlaſting light, enjoying uninter- 
rupted happineſs. And ſome ofthe juſt, whom 
Te knew on earth, will make up a part aj 
juſt in heaven: but till it comes to the fame 
point with regard to the wiſdom of the divine 
conduct, what ſhall conſtitute our happineſs: 

F. If the juſt are to behold the glory of Chrift 

in “ the place which he hath prepared far them; 


the 
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F e they will loſe each 
which canno:. be numbered. 
in his epiſtle to this Thott on occaſion of 
ſome of them Hing loſt thelt7iends by death, 
« Nhat is our hope, our joy, our crown of rejoic- 
ing? Are not even ye in the preſence of our Lord 
Jeſus, at his coming * 

D. Even ye in the preſence of our Land Teſts, 
may allude to an opinion the apoſtle had enter- 
tained, or from which he would have them draw 
comfort, that they might meet together. There 
are texts to this effect; but they all warn us 
againſt too cloſe a compariſon of the nature of 
our preſent and future joys. 

F. We may ſpiritualize away the plaineſt and 
elcareſt texts: if I hope to meet you in a bea- 
tified ſtate, will it weaken my hopes of ſeeing 
God ? 

D. Do you believe that the apoſtle expected, 
at Chriſt's ſecond coming, to meet and renew ac- 
quaintance with his Theſ/alonian converts? 


F. He might have among them a friend, as 


the beſt Chriſtians, being truly zealous, are deit 
qualified for /7:endſb;p : but he who by a miracu- 
lous interpoſition, had been favoured with a fore- 
fight of heaven, could ſcarce bend his mind to 
the conſiderations of friendſhip, as a part of thoſe 
inexpreſſible joys, which in the ſpirit he had be- 
held. "Though. ſcarce any thing merely relating 
to this world, is ſo high as friendſhip, it may be 
nv with reſpe& to heaven. — One might be in- 
duced, from the words, to think St. Paul had ſuch 
an expectation. Thoſe who are ſo happy in 
their friendſhips and connections, as to find de- 


licht in the contemplation, that one of the re- 


wards of their preſent virtue, will be to enjoy in. 
full perfection, That which, as frail mortals, they 
found the higheſt pleaſure upon earth, may he 
induced to become the more virtuous here under 
this impreſſion. The opinion. may ſo far operate 
happily, You remember the Royal Pſalmiſt's de- 
Claration ; 7 Hall go ta him, but he will not return 
to me. Whether he conceived that he ſhould ſe 
his child or not, doth not follow. Lazarus was 
in Abraham's boſom, as if Abraham were ſtill. to 
be the cant of the faithful. 
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& that mullitude 
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D. Not hat Lazarus was perſonally ac- 
quainted with” Abraham ; but as Abraham was: 
the father of the faithful, and Lazarus a poor 


good man. 


F. He is repreſented as the inſtrument of 


- diſpenſing bliſs to Lazarus, once poor, abject, 


and plunged into a depth of miſery. Upon this 
text, we might be led to ſuppoſe, that virtuous. 
companions, whether themſelves are in miſery, 
in this world, or united in the great cauſe of 
making their wealth adminiſter to the relief of 
the pain and diſtreſs of others; may all meet 
and rejoice in Abraham's boſom, in the ſame ſenſe 
as Lazarus was ſuppoſed to be in it. 

D. Alas, my dear father] whether you and. 
ſhall meet, to recollect, or to contemplate what 
paſſed on earth, or reflect that. we were ever 
acquainted, are things paſt our finding out. 

F. We may as well ſearch with a wanton cu- 
rioſity, the exact meaſure of the delights of the- 
bleſſed, or the torments of the damned. 

D. Our preſent flate, I preſume, will then 
appear as a ſcene of darkneſs. And whether cur 
happineſs ſhall conſiſt in heavenly charity, arifing, 
from converſation with friends whom tue now” 
love, or with thoſe whom we Pall love; if we are 
happy, happy beyond all deſcription, perfectly. 
happy; what can we be more? 

F. To think that we may meet, is grateful to- 


the ſoul, To throw ourfelves on the mercy and 


wiſdom of God, giving up our ſtrongeſt ties to 
this world, and all the objects of it, ſeems to be 
a duty of high importance to us. A Chriſtian 


pleads no merit. for any thing he has thought * 


or done : all is mixed and imperfect : he reſts on 
the merits. of a crucified Saviour, who died as an 
atonement for the fins of the world (a). 

D. You are certainly in. the right :. we muſt 
not preſume to limit the power. of the. Almighty, . 
with regard to his choice of objects for our. hap-- 
pineſs: he judges fo much better. than we can, 
as he is our. God, and we the work of. his 
hands. 

E. Let us at leaſt hops, . chat among the many 
wrecks of ſouls, thoſe which are moſt dear to 
us will be preſerved; and amidſt the adverſe 
winds and ſtorms. of, a tumultuous and perturbed: 


world, 


(a) «Ao farther: ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 
Nor call his frailties from their dread abode ;; 
There they alike, in peaceful hope rat. 
The boſom of his Father and his God??? 


* 
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world, they may land ſafe in thafe bliſsful re- 
gions, where ſin and ſorrow never enter; © where 
all tears will be wiped away from our eyes, and 
pain and death fhall be known no more There, 
if you and I uu, meet, all our preſent weak- 
neſſes and infirmitics will be purged away: all 
capriciouſneſs of temper, falſe judgment, or nar- 
rowneſs of opinion, which ſometimes invade the 
beſt of men, will no longer exiſt. Infinite hap- 


pineſs, ſuited to our beatified nature, will be 


That crown of glory which fadeth not away.” 
D. To take the other ſide of the queſtion, Is 
there not more conſiſtency in the opinion that 
friends may mcet, than in That which regards 
the reign of the ſaints, for a thoufand years, un- 


CONVERSATION III. 


The folly of going to law, when it can be avoided, Advice from a father, a lawyer, to his fon 
bar. Fable of the farmer and the lawyer. Heads inſtruction for the better conduct of law pratiice, 


reduced to the flandard of moral rectitude. 


F. NO: the world is not come to That paſs 


yet; there are hone/t men of all pro- 
feſſions. 

D. I thought that all lawyers were for getting 
as much as they can in a good way, or a bad one, 
without any bowels of compaſſion. 

F. As you grow older, I hope you will judge 
with more caution. What do you think of Mr. 
Heartwell? IT hope you will allow him to be 
an hone/t man. | 

D. I beg his pardon ; he is an exception to 
-the general rule, 

F. There are ſo many who will do dirty 
work, it reflects on the whole body : but there 
are likewiſe ſo many who will not do dirty work, 
we may hope for good from the fraternity. 

D. Did you ever go to law ? 

F. No, Mary I rather choſe to leave the 
diſputed points, which have fallen to my lot, to 
be arbitrated by clergymen, gentlemen, farmers, or 
any body, rather than lawyers, except ſuch a 
man as Mr. Heartwell, as a private counſellor, 

D. Do you diſtruſt the ju/tice of the laws? 


7 


- 


der che Saviour of mankind bete on earth, beſct 

the general conſurthwatin,6f all things ?: 
F. If we find any additional motives & 
virtue arifing in pur breaſt, om the hope « 
meeting, yet fixing our thoughts on the glorig 
of the throne of God, we may ſtill bend our 
ſouls to the moſt unmixed reſignation. * 
However Providence ſhall diſpoſe of us, our 
deareſt friends, or moſt Beloved country, let us ref 

in the happy aſſurance, that the righteous Gul 
whom tor have diligently ſought to ſerve, will pre. 


ſerve us, for the ſake of our great Lord and 


Mafter Feſus Chrift, the mighty Friend and Re- 
deemer of the world! . 


bred to the 


F. No: I only diſtruſt the lawyers, with re- 
gard to the expence of a ſuit, and the delay to 
which they are accuſtomed. You may as well 
move a mountain, as diſpatch a ſuit. Not 
even the love of money will move a limb of the 
law to do any thing in the time you would wilh, 
or have a right to expect it ſhould be done in. 
I have heard many lament in bitter tears, that 
they were ſo ill adviſed as to go to law about 
trifles ; or when they might have accommodated 
things amicably, they proſecuted a ſuit to their 
undoing. Some who have gained their point, and 
ſome who have /-/t it, found themſelves equally 
diſtreſſed. A ſuit generally goes through a num- 
ber of hands; and there are ſo many accidents 
which retard a deciſion ; and ſo many guir- and 
diſguiſes among ſome lawyers, that the moſt up- 
right judge can ſeldom determine fo ſpeedily as he 
would, F 1 

D. Is this the caſe in all couptries ? 

F. In none is there uſually fo much delay 25 in 
this; but in many, there is leſs ju/tice. The 
King of Pruſſia, I am told, ſuffers no ſuit o 


remain 


* 
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year or; tw. _ In my affaire Mr. Harfe 
never kept me in ſuſpence 2. He is an dong, and 
a religtour man. Some time ſimce, he ſent his ſon 
to London, to-ſerve thoſe who will employthim in 
his way, as you go-to ſerve a lady in yours, though 
in a very different I was with him 
at the time he ok his leave of him; the 
young man had, been ſome. years at Cambridge, 
under a ſcholar, a ſenſible, agreeable man, and 2 
Chriſtian ; wp he Wy "us honour to on 
tutor. 

D. I was once with £4 at Mr. Hotbrots, 4 
and much pleaſed to hear the old gentleman talk: 
every thing he ſaid ſeemed to be fo true; fo py 
to underſtand, and ſo agreeable. What did he 
ſay to his ſon on the occaſion of their parting? 

F. Both being ſeated, after dropping ſome 
tears, he recovered himſelf, and ſaid, | 

« My dear Thomas, you are going into the 
world, as an advocate or Pleader at a tribunal of 
juſtice, and to learn how to keep mankind in 
peace, by the force of truth, righteduſneſs,” and 
che laws. TM me give you a few heads of ad- 
vice. 

1. If you are the occaſion of ſuits, e 
or injuſtice, my bleſſing will not ſecure you 
againſt the curſe which attends thoſe, who be- 
ing bred Chri/tians, become worſe than infidels. 

2. I charge you as you ſhall honour me, and 
regard your own ſoul, preſerve your integrity, My 
experience aſſures me, you will thrive much 
better by it, than by. villainy, in pleading for 
what you know to be a damned lie, and calcu- 
lated to rob. My dear ſon, if you periſh in 
rags, do not facrifice yourſelf to:gain ! / 

3- Your fortune will depend on your tongue, 

make it not the inſtrument of Goes and 
deluſion, | 
4 In every concern of * the 8 wiſdom 
of ſpeech is to know. when, and oy a where 
to ſpeak, 


5. Diſcretion of __ will 0 l you more 
than eloguence, 

b. Speaking agreeably to thoſe with bm we 
converſe, is the * which ſooneſt wins 
the heart, 1 

7. Theſe has joined to good ſenſe and can- 
Cour, ſupported by memory, and competent read- 


ing 


make your fortune. af.» „ 4 : 
Vol. II. | 
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remain undecided beyilid..a.ceridin ti. time, of a 


„ when you come tg hire aut your ſpeech, will 


_— 


* 
8. I have always conſiltel juſtice 15 _ 
1 0 
De you remember-the- fable of the vids ind 
the'Zawyer ? A farmer came to a neighbouring 


lawyer, expreſſing great concern for an acci- 
dent, which he ſaid had juſt happened. One 


of your oxen,” continued he, bas been gored 


by an unlucky bull of mine, and I ſliould be glad 
to know how I am to make you reparation,” 
% Thou art à very honeſt fellow,“ replied the 


lawyer, and wilt not think it unreaſonable, that 


expect one of thy oxen in return,” It is ns 
more than zuftice, quoth the farmer, to be ſure. 
hut what did I ſay? I miſtake + it is your 


. bull that has killed one of my oxen,” © Indeed |” 


ſays the lawyer, that alters the caſe; I muſt 
.- enquire into the affair; and if. And if!” 
faid the farmer the buſineſs, I find, would 
have been concluded without an , had you been 
as ready. to-do 3 to _— as to exact it from 8 
ben. „. $I | 
D This is a E eQure of ſelf-love in a+ 
man who has the art of diſguiſing facts; for I 
dare ſay ifs, in very clear caſes, often prevait , 
Juſtice, or retard it. ; 
F. The old gentleman went üs 
9. No virtue, Thomas, is ſo truly worthy and 
great as 7u/tic there is 8 more holy and 
. 85 
0. Be influenced by no motive but that of 
hey laws, reſtrained by eguity and right reaſon. 
II. Refuſe all ſuits which, in your opinion, 
claſh with equity, and return the fee if you . 
have taken one. 
12. Let not the ſolicitation” of any client 
overcome you. Be deaf, I ſay, to the impor- 
tunities of party or Hiend, where you think * 


is againſi the cauſe. 


13. Adviſe people to avoid lawſuits, ef] ecially 
for trifies, or in dubious caſes of little 'conſe- 
quence ;' and recommend to them to refer them- 
ſelves to-the eg arbitration of their mutual 
friends: 4 

14. Theſe are e/prificiptes which ſome lawyers 
idly imagine, are contrary to their profe Mon; 1 
but they wwilfully miſtake. 

15 Remember that equity judgeth with lenitys- 
2 with extremity. * In all moral __ the rea- 

ſon of the law, is the /aw. | | 

16. Some of your profeſſion think they have 
nothing to do with yy and' ſome, that alice 

Fff - is 


Aruction of the law: but theſe alſo are not the 
ſort of lawyer 1 wiſh you to be. 

17. Though it will not be your proper buſi 
neſs, it is not improbable, you will be occa- 
fionally conſulted on the ſubje& of wills, as I 
am continually, Whenever | find any one in- 
clined to do a hard-hearted or unjuſt thing, I 
beg to be excuſed drawing it up, or giving any 
appearance of aſſent, thinking that next to the 
teſtator, is the lawyer, who flatters the weakneſs, 
animoſity, or prejudices of the teſtator. 

18. The regugnance ſhewn by a judicious 
honeſt man, though at the hazard of offending 
a client, hath ſometimes operated happily, in 
preventing thoſe injuſtices which prevail in the 
world, through the paſſions or decayed under- 
ſtanding of the teſtator. | 

19. Men often ſee through a falfe medium, 
when they lean to the fide of the crafty againſt 
the ſincere; the old againſt the young ; or the 
youthful againſt the aged. 

20. The total forgetfulneſs of an inegitimate 
child, for too many ſuch there are, whether bred 
up with high expectations or not, is abominable. 
= 2a The partiality of a man for a mi/treſs, to 
the prejudice of a wife; for one child, in oppoſi- 
tion to another; and many evils of the ſame 
kind, which creep into ſociety, are to be . 
init. 

22. Theſe are common cafes ; but whenever 
they come before you, make no ſcruple to de- 
clare your opinion, though unaſked ; do it from 
_ a princtple of defiring to pay honour to your client 


and his memory, and to avoid the cur/es of thoſe, 


in whoſe eyes you may appear as a party, combin- 
ing to rob and plunder the innocent, merely for 
the ſake of a fee. 

23. In pleading, with regard to fines, for of- 

fences or treſpaſies in any civil caſe, you are 
ſenſible that nothing is more againſt reaſon 
and nature, than for a man to exact of his neigh- 
bour beyond his ability ; or oppreſs him by vio- 
lence and force, under colour of the laws.” 

24. Above all, I repeat to you not to delay 
Juſtice, for this is injuſfice. 

25. Lou will be diffident whether my advice 
be practicable, till you reflect, that if all men 
were hone/t, there would be but little buſineſs 
for /awyers ; but whilſt zzju/izce prevails fo much 


in the world, there is no fear of an hengſt man's 
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is not W "rg -but 3 the * . con- * employment. 8⁰ n a part of man. 


6 not ſuffer puniſhment for inconſiderable offence? 


will then defend your cauſe : 


kind find reaſons to juſtify any thing they are 
inclined to do, you will have work enough upon 
pour hands to corre? them. A 

26. Affiſt the poor and helpleſs, that they may 


whilſt the rich and powerful commit crimes of ; 
blacker dye with impunity. 
27. I hope you will, in all caſes; conſider 
that you are a men, and a Chriſtian : Provide 
you will be accept. 
able in the fight of God: you will become the 
darling of the diſtreſſed ; and at fight of you, the 
widow's heart will ſpring forth in joy. 
28. Yet, my ſon, affect not popularity; ; it 
will warp your mind, and incline you to court 
other men's good opinion, rather than your 
own. 
29. In the progreſs of your life you will 
find men of great talents, who pretend to ſhine 
in whatever cauſe they undertake ; and accord- , 
ingly, I have heard ſome of them in pleading 
give ſo many ſtabs to the innocent; pervert the 
cauſe of the widow ; plunge the orphan into 
poverty; ſupport the rankeſt iniquity 3 and all 
as if it were a play-game. 
30. All the exploits, which men of talents ſo 
miſapplied, can boaſt of, is That of adorning 
truth, which ſeldom needs decoration ; or diſ- 
guiſing falſehood, to give it the appearance of 
truth : and under this plea, how many thouſands 
have been oppreſſed and plundered ! They pre- 
tend that it is underſtood, themſelves do not 
believe all they ſay : but do they not ſometimes 
ſucceed by inown falſehood ? And ſhould a man 
ever ſay any thing he doth not believe, to ano- 
ther's prejudice ? 
31. The brighteſt deceptions are not worth 3 
grain of common-ſenſe, and common honeſty, 
with a clear diſcernment on what point hangs 
the ju/lice of a cauſe. | 
32. No council at the bar ever av 
upon principle, that he means to pervert juſtice. 
It is his talent to make an argument of an) 
thing; but how many in their pleadings ale 
conſcious, that if they are believed, they ſhall * 
the inſtruments in devouring widows houſes !" 
D. How do ſuch advocates reconcile this to 
their conſeiences ? Will hey allow any one to 
take what they think is not his due ? 


F. Cuſtom, and the opinion that it is yo 
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duty to defend a cauſe, though in the courſe of the 
ſuit they diſcover it to be a bad one, reconciles 


all difficulties. The old gentleman went on to 


adviſe his ſon upon his general conduct in life. 

1. ** In your converſation with the world, 
be a maſter of yourſelf; let not vanity be your 
m aſter.” | | 


2. Obſerve if your company attends to what 


you are ſaying ; if they do not, you may be 
ſare they are either careleſs, unciyil, and unde- 
ſerving of your ſentiments; or that you are 
talking fooliſhly, or diſagreeably, Let them rather 
defire you to go on, than ſhew ſigus of their 
wiſhes that you would hold your tongue. 

3- You are conſcious that you begin without 


experience ; therefore take the advice of thoſe ; 


friends whom I ſhall recommend to you: hear 
their opinions, and follow their counſel, till time, 
and obſervation on the good and evil conduct of 
ethers, ſhall enable you to judge for yourſelf. 


4. Till your judgment is in ſome meaſure 
matured, be drffident. 


5. In all weighty concerns proceed with cau- | 


tion, Thus ſhall your knowledge coſt you but 
little : otherwiſe you may happen to pay very 
dear for it. | 

6. I judge from your temper and-turn of mind, 
you will be more ſubject to err by going too fa/?, 
than to ſlow. Loſe no time to gather all the 
faireſt lowers of virtue and &nowledge, which can 
regale yourſelf, or be of uſe to your country, and 
mankind, through the whole compaſs of your 
life; never forgetting the end of living. 

7. He is a fool who lives as if he was not to 
die, or whoſe actions fly in the teeth of his 
belief. 

8. Run the race that is ſet before you, in the 
beſt manner you are able, exerciſing your virtue 
as you would your limbs, or as if a rich prize de- 
pended equally on your ſwiftneſs in both caſes. 

9. If you neglect the commandments of God 
in lefler duties, you will ſoon grow negligent 
in greater. 

10. Nothing is more deceitful than the heart 
of man. Therefore, my ſon, think of religion 
as the only means of preventing your defiruc- 
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tion. So the Almighty hath appointed you to 
do; and no mortal can diſappoint. 

11. Be conſtant, regular, and fervent in your 
worſhip of the Supreme Being. Learn to do it 
with chearfulneſs and delight, morning and night, 
if not in the middle of the day alſo, as the Jews 
and Mahometans are wont to do. 

12. Make the Chriſtian worſhip in the ſupper 
of our Lord, your delight; and reſt not till your 
ſervants follow your example. So ſhall your houſe 
be the habitation of a Chriſtian; and you will 
help to reform your country and mankind. 

13. Nor think it a matter unworthy your no- 
tice to pray at your meals; I mean, ſaying grace; 
not with a fanatical oſtentation, for five minutes 
or more; nor yet as it is uſually ſaid, with a 
ſhameleſs careleſſneſs ; but as a believer in Chriſt, 
whoſe ſacred name you invoke for a bleſſing. Be 
the prayer ever ſo ſhort, repeat it ſolemnly, and 
aloud, when it is proper to do ſo: otherwiſe 
repeat it in ſilence, 

14. You are a young man: when you go to 
the temple of God to worſhip, uſe a prayer-book, 
and confne your eyes to it. 

15. Give yourſelf up.to no ſingularity in opi- 
nion, nor delight in going new ways, Jeſt you 
find yourſelf bewildered; or from external circum- 
ſtances and fallacious reaſonings, you become 
doubtful where truth is to be found. 

16. You will meet with young ters, and ſome 
more ſolemn pretenders, who miſtake a knowledge 
of tho claflics, or a curſory reading of law books, 
for a ſuperiority of genius, which entitles them 
to decry the e/tablifhed religion of their country, 

In the name of God, your and my com- 
mon father, let me entreat you to conſider, there 
are three things to which your complaiſance 
and politeneſs are never to yield : namely, your 
religion, in which I include morality : your 
health; and your fortune. Take care of thele 
do not be talked out of them : above all, let the 
firſt be guarded with an awful reſpect, as your 
grand engine of defence. — Do this, and may 
the great Father of mankind protect you in all 
your ways! 
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CONVERSATION, IV. 


Infidelity in a young Templer, on the ground of diſbelieving the Old and New Teſtament, corredted by 
Mr. Heartwell. Infidelity ſeated in pride, indolence, and vicious mclinations. Humility indif- 
penſably neceſſary to reading the Scriptures with candour, T he ſuicides, and other enormities committed: 
through infidelity. The dreadful proſpect which eternity preſents to unbelievers. T he exalted pleaſures 

which true believers enjoy, while. they act conſiſlentiy with. their faith, The. vanity of human life in 


worldly glory, 


D. ] Wiſh Mr. Heartwell's good advice to his 
ſon were given to all young men who are 

ſent into the great world! Would it not. 

reſtrain the enormities ſo many are guilty of? 

F. They. have advice enough, if they would: 
attend to it. I have not yet told you half the 
old gentleman ſaid on occaſion of his parting. 
with his ſon. Among other things, he gave an 
account of a remarkable event.of his life, which. 
happened in London. I was once,” ſaid he, 
engaged in a coffee-houſe with. a young templer, 
a perſon. of middling parts ; I ſuppoſe he might 
be about my own level. He was however. lively; 
and had acquired the faculty of attracting a ring 
of coffee-houſe companions ; and the infernal art 
of making them laugh at the moſt ſerious and 
important concerns of the Chri/tian religion, If. 
enjoyment there can be in ſuch. gratifications, 
he had enjoyed many of theſe execrable triumphs ; 
infomuch that I reſolved to anſwer. him. Pray 
Sir,“ ſaid I, “ do you attempt to prove that 
there is no revelation?” He anſwered, ** Noe 
1. demand of you to prove that there is one.“ Upon 
this I called. for a New T#/tament. He laughed 
at this, declaring that he knew what was con- 


taincd in it; but that he eſteemed. it only as a. 


curious fabulous narrative, 
D. Unhappy infidel! Was. it for this he 
ſtudied the law to keep mankind in peace: 


This can never be done ſo well as by the goſpel 


of Chriſt, 


E. You are not to imagine that all ſtudents. 


in law. are infidels, though one ſprightly youth 


diſeaſe of infidelity, was anxious for abettors to 


give him countenance, There are many who 


fendant, unheard, How will you ſtand in the 


being wiſe in wickedneſs, and infected with the 


tion? You, I preſume, are not a Jew. your 


' * 


adopt the principles of infidelity, in order to 
countenance themſelves in practices diametrically 
oppoſite to the purity of our religion. Whilſt 
they exult in imaginary. victories, they ſuffer the 
moſt grievous defeats... They have not wit ſuff- 
cient to find out, that they are not ſeeking after 
truth, Being placed in the ſeat of the ſcorner, 
they ſeek how they ſhall ſcorn. "You and I hae 
lately had much converſation with relation to 
the immortality of the. foul, as drawn from the 
evidence of the New Teſſament; but let me tell 
you what Mr. Hartwell related to his ſon, of his 
harangue to the young templer. He proceeded 
thus: “ You tell me, Sir, that you know the 
contents of the New Te/tament : I cannot con- 
ceive that you are ingenuous, You have certainly 
not examined it. with the candour and humility. 
which ought to attend the mind in ſearch of 
truth, You were rather predetermined to con- 
demn it. Have you really read it ſince you was 
a boy at ſchool? And was you there taught to 
treat it with veneration? Have you compared it 
with the Old Tetament, and read That alſo with 
attention? l diſcover by your looks you cannot 
ſay you have, Do not then profeſs yourſelf an 
advocate for /aw.and juſtice, and at the ſame time 
move the judge to give ſentence againſt the de- 


ſight of That juſt Judge, whoſe ſacred words you 
now deſpiſe? You deſpiſe them, even without 
examining what they are, You will allow that 
the enemies to Chri/tianity maintain, that a Meſ- 
fiah was foretold, and is yet to come: Where 
do they pretend to learn this, but from the O 
Teſtament, in conjunction with their oral tradi- 
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mind. 
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mind is not poiſoned by any. inveterate prejudice 
peculiar to the preſent diſciples of Moſes. If you 
will be ſo juſt to yourſelf, as to compare the 
Oli and New Teflament, or receive the teſtimony 


of the Jews, and behold their preſent ſtate, as 


correſponding with the predictions concerning 
them; I apprehend you will find your mind 


overcome with conviction, that the Meſſiah, fore- 


told by the prophets, is really come. Conſider 


welt, whether he be come or not; whether you 


can ſtand out againſt the evidence which the 
Chriſtian world produces : and whether this de- 
ſerves the leſs notice from not being communi- 
cated as a recent event, related in a regular 
hiſtorical order by a modern hiſtorian. I ſay 
that Chriſt came upon the earth above ſeventeen 
hundred years ago. Truth and love, in their ab- 
ſtract, came down from heaven to viſit the earth, 
in the perſon of the Meſſiab, for he ſpoke as 
never man had ſpoken :” and he ſhewed his love 
for mankind, even unto death; aud in death in- 
terceded for his murderers, meditating infinite 
mercy, of which we can form no adequate idea. 
He, by whom the worlds were made, came to 
viiit his own 3 but as a wonderful proof of the 
perverſeneſs of men, and of the neceſſity of his 
coming to viſit them, in general the people of 
the Jews would not receive him. In the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures, *© He came to his own, 
and his own received him not; yet to thoſe who 


would receive him, to them he gave eternal 


life,” He who was perſect God, though he took 
on himſelf the form of man, not only ſpoke as: 
man never ſpake, but did alſo That which no- 
thing but omnipotence could perform. His life 
on carth was replete with tenderneſs as a father 
and a friend, the compaſſion of a brother, and 
the juſtice of a perfect lawgiver, with reſpect 
to every moral, ſocial, and relative duty towards 
Cad and man, while he exerciſed the power and 
the mercy of a Saviour and a God. To him 
you are to give an account, whether. you chuſe 
t or not. To- day you are laughing, ſurrounded. 
by gay companions, who I fear are not ſo zealous 
for the Chriſtian faith, as they ought to be, or. 
they would not hear you harangue without' re- 


proaching you: They would be too much your: 


friends to be ſilent. To-merrow: perchance you 


will find yourſelf c, it may be ſick even to 


Tat; and when you are on the verge of eters 
wy, and may think, in ſpite of yourſelf, that 
Jou are going tp judgment, what out-/fretched. 


arm do you expect to find to prevent your ſink- 
ing into perdition? The opinion of others like 
yourſelf? Alas, Sir! they have no ground to 
ſtand upon: what they urge is but mere opinion, 

or the declaration of an opinion, which pride 

forbids them to reyoke. Examine them, and you 
will find their vices involve them in darknels, 

and that they have loft their way. Beware of 
them whilſt it is yet time! For Heaven's ſake 

conſider how mary great and good men teach a. 
doctrine as different from yours, as light from 

darkneſs! I do not mean to check your enqui- 
ries, or demand an implicit truſt. The happineſs 
of the goſpel of Chr;/? ariſes from our knowledge ;. 
and our knowledge increaſes in proportion as we 
diſcover the internal evidence; the moral-har-- 
mony ; the beauties of Chriſtianity. Were you 
poſſeſſed of a deſire of knowing the real excel 
lency and ſublimity of the religion contained 

in the New Tz/ftament, it would ſpread light and: 
Joy around you. The goſpel diſpenſation teems 


with ſuch mercy, it throws a glory over the 


face of nature; and the earth ſmiles with joy! 
Conſider it well, and you will fall proſtrate be- 
fore the Maſſiah, and confeſs, Thou art indeed 
the Chriſt! Thou art the Son of the living 
God !” The moſt generous feelings planted in- 
the human breaſt, harmonize- with the great 
truths of the goſpel : they ſympathize with the 
eternal laws of God, as delivered to us in the 
moſt clear and explicit manner, by the great So 
vereign, the Prigſt, and Prophet of the Chriſtian: 
world, who confirmed them by his life and: 
death! Contemplate what an excellent creature 
you are, ſo long as you act agreeably to your. 
reaſon ; and that when this is ſtrengthened by- 
faith in Chriſt, and obedience to his-laws,. you ap- 
proach in dignity to the rank of angelt. If you. 
will allow that there is. any ſuch thing as reli- 
gion in the world, and compare the. Chriſtian: 


faith with every other, you will find how groſsly: 


defective they are. And do you not behold the 
propenſity of mankind to religion, as it were 
implanted in their nature by the hand of God, 
as the diſtinguiſhed mark of his rational, intel-- 
ligent, accountable creatures ? You: will then: 
judge better of the Chri/tian. revelation. The 
mind. flieth to a .fir/? cauſe, however incompre- 
henſible That cauſe may be: It naturally takes 
hold on That which can ſuccour and preſerve- 
it. Do you never find it diſtreſſed with. 
doubts.? And do. not thoſe doubts ſometimes - 

| change? 
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change into fears ? Be candid 'and confeſs.” — 


He remained filent, and I went on. © TI pre- 
ſume you allow of an original mover, infinitely 
perfect, and paſt: finding out; and that the ſoul 
of man is an object of his concern: how is it to 
be guided without Revelation? Man is free: 


his will is the inſtrument of his freedom : is he 


to follow his own will? See what pretty ſort of 
wills the bulk of mankind have! What a 
wretched piece of work do thoſe make, who at- 
tempt to refer all to the /ight of their own minds, 
to which they give the reſpectable name of na- 
ture! What was the light of the heathen 
world, till in the fulneſs of time, the light ſhone 
forth? Leave men now to the guidance of their 
paſſions, unreſtrained by any fear of what may 
happen in a life ts come, and whither will theſe 
paſſions carry them? Does nature uninformed 
teach you the purity of the Chri/tian religion? Is 
not ſome ſuch law neceſſary? Why then heſi- 
tate to adopt the doctrines of it, and try if it 
carries with it its own internal evidence ? Is 
the ſoul immortal, or is it not?“ He an- 
ſtwered, certainly immortal.” I proceeded. © If 
you acknowledge it is immortal, where do you learn 
it? If it. is immortal, there muſt be rewards and 
puniſhments. It cannot exift without a ſenſibility of 
exiſtence : and I cannot conceive what ſuch ſen- 
ſibility can be, but as it is attended by pleaſure 
or pain. If it is capable of reward, it muſt be 
for obedience : obedience to what law or rule of 
human conduct? For God's ſake take refuge in 
Chriſtianity : it is the only retreat you, as a man 
of underſtanding, can find. If your ſoul is not 
immortal, in this ſenſe, it is no better than the 
ſoul of a beaſt, which periſbes. Have you com- 
fort in thinking you ſhall be nothing ® Again, 
if your foul is immortal, I apprehend that he 
who made it ſo, muſt delight in its advancement 
to perfection. Where is there any thing like 
perfection, or even reaſonable, to be found, but 
in Chriſtianity ? This improves reaſon, by faith, 
diligence, and candeur, in diſcovering the laws of 
God, and obeying them. Is not obedience eſſen- 


tial to the idea of a dependant, intelligent, ac- 


countable creature? We muſt have ſome light 
to guide us, or wander in darkneſs. "The man 
who has no uniform principle of action, is in 
moral darkneſs. Some lights there have always 
been : mankind in all ages have entertained a 
perſuaſion of @ life to come, and that ſomething 
was to be done to attain the happineſs of it. 


Now I ſay, where have you found à religion that 

diſcovers what this ſomething ſhall be? Where 
is there a religion which teaches ſuch purity, or 
hath the property of inſpiring fuch ſublime and 
Joyful hopes ! I will venture to pronounce that 
you perceive within yourſelf ſome forebodings that 
you may be reſponſible for your own actions; 
and that it is more than poſſible you may fall into 
a ſtate of miſery. If this be not in your opinion 
impoſſible, be ſo modeſt, and ſo beneficent to the 
ſouls of others, as to &eep your concerts to yourſelf; 
ſeeing that they cannot do any good to ſociety, and 
may increaſe your own condemnation, They can- 
not promote peace, induſtry, or labour: They 
are not calculated to cheriſh chearfulneſs, Kind- 
neſs, or hoſpitality ; much leſs that ſublime phi. 
lanthropy ſo continually recommended in the re- 
ligion of Chriſt, and which. is comprehended in 
that celeſtial word charity. What is your hope in 
death? The contemplation of thoſe heavenly 
delights, which the great Author of nature has 
promiſed to his votaries in Jeſus Chriſt, ſeem to 
fill up the meaſure of our natural deſires, with 
reſpect to the longings of the ſoul : but is there 
any thing elſe in nature which can do it ? Me- 

thinks you chuſe a moſt unſociable ſyſtem: if 
your opinions can be reduced to a ſyſtem, for 

they ſeem chiefly to conſiſt in negatives. I can 

with great confidence tell you,. that ſo far as you 

will allow me to be a good ſulject, a good huſband, 

father, or friend, I am confident that I owe it 

to my religion as a Chriſtian. I owe it to ia 


faith in that very book which you reje&t. If | 


had no faith in it, though my diſpoſition ſeems 
to lead me to the diſcharge of many duties of 
humanity, I do not apprehend they ſpring from 
any inſtinctive principle ; but I am ſure that [ 
feel ſo little good in me, as to be convinced I 
ſhould not have been otherwiſe reſtrained from 
many evil actions. However imperfe& my life 
has been, my propenſities would have hurried 
me into more and greater crimes than I have 
committed; I ſay crimes, as actions of guilt; 
hurtful to the health of my mind, or my body, 
or the peace and good order of the world. Were 
it not, I ſay, for my faith in Chrift, I believe I 
ſhould long ſince have become a victim to mY 
paſſions and appetites, as I ſee thouſands and fem 
of thouſands daily are. Are you made of ſuch 
harmonized materials, as to find within yourſelf 
no evil inclinations which require aid ? Why do 
you reſtrain any deſire of your heart ? Is it the * 


of temporal puniſhments only, which gives you 
a check? Is there no fill voice of conſcience which 
intimates to you, that there is ſuch a thing as a 
revealed religion; and that perchance Chriſtianity 
may be the light, which now lightens the world ? 
Try it by the ſtandard of purity : give up your 
vices, and I believe you will renounce your in- 
fidelity. My perſuaſion that Jeſus Chrift came 
into the world to fave ſinners, agreeably to the 
Old and New Teſſament, without any abſtruſe in- 
veſtigation, brightens my proſpect. beyond the 
grave | It gives chearfulneſs to my preſent hours / 
I feel myſelf re/igned : my hopes are ſtrong : I live 
in ſure and certain hope I ſhall be happy in a life 
to come. By this belief I am induced to look 
down on the world, and all that is in it, as fri- 
volous, compared to the glory which will be re- 
vealed : Life and death appear indifferent to me, 
at leaſt when my heart is full of faith, and my 
mind free from that perturbance, which the 
paſſions are ſo apt to create, How fares it with 


you in theſe reſpects? Do not diſguiſe the mat- 


ter, to cheat your own ſoul: conſider, I beſeech 
you !—You acknowledge that Juſtice, temperance, 
prudence, and fortitude, are commendable virtues : 
commendable ! by whom ? and for what? Are 
they to anſwer no purpoſe with reſpect to à liſe 
to come? Upon your principles, they muſt ſtand 
in your way.“ „No:“ he replied, I va- 
lue them for their own excellence.” To this I an- 
iwered, © I ſuppoſe you mean for their preſent 
1%. But as theſe virtues muſt be ſo much the 
leſs in eſteem with your diſciples, as they pro- 
duce the 4% good, in the final iſſue, they will be 
proportionably the leſs practiſed : fo that you 
unbelievers muſt be the worſt ſabjects, the worſt 
men, and the leaſt friends to ſociety. But if to 
the virtues J have mentioned, the Chri/tian adds 
charity, the love of Gad and man; his faith and 
bite will then comfort and elevate his ſpirit, 
and in a great meaſure render his mind invul- 
nerable. If he believes that when he dies he ſhall 
live, and be happy in a ftate of immortal bliſs ; 
1 appeal to the company, whoſe faith puts him 
in the beſt condition?“ Here I pauſed, —Seve- 
ral of the young gentlemen preſent ſhrugged their 
thoulders, in acknowledgment, as I thought, of 
my ſuperiority, Encouraged by their attention, 
and warmed by the ſubjeR, though far from being 
in able defender of the cauſe, I proceeded thus: 
* If you allow theſe properties to be virtues, 
there muſt be ſuch things as guilt and innocence. 
7 


4 


The common voice of mankind, in all ages, has 


proclaimed a diſtinction: but the Chriſtian ſays, 
a meſſenger from heaven promulgated the will of 
Ged. It is not our natural ſenſe or reaſon, nor 
the analogy of things, which can fully teach us 
what guilt and innocence are in the fight of God: 
but enlightened by revelation, we ſee their true 

nature, as they reſpet us. We fee that in- 

nocence cannot be condemned by a juſt judge, 
but may be rewarded; though guilt muſt be pu- 

niſhed, unleſs by repentance and amendment, 
on our part, and the merits of an interceſſor, 
divine juſtice is ſatisfied. The book which 

you do not believe in, throws full light upon the 

ſubject: it gives firm ground to 2 upon, I 

have no doubt as to the meaning of virtue and 
innocence, guilt, and inguity. I believe, as there is 
a God who governs the world, and that there is 

an eternal difference between good and evil, he 

will reward the one, and puniſh the other; though 

I know not the meaſure of the reward or puniſh- 
ment. Both will be very great. I believe this 
on his word, and my own reaſon concurring, as 

the Author of nature moſt evidently intended it 
ſhould.” To which he replied, „It may be fo: 

you may believe what you pleaſe ; 1 cannot believe 
what I do not comprehend. You ſay I am deluded ;, 
J ſay the ſame of you.” To which I anſwered, 

„ Deluded ! I truſt in hopes of eternal hap- 

pinefs, founded on what I believe to be the pro- 
miſes of God, through Feſus Chriſt, whoſe hiſ- 
tory this book contains. What deluſion can there 
be? TI may enjoy great advantage from my opi- 

nion: what benefit can you derive from yours? 
Are you free from apprehenſions of another ſtate, 
let your actions be what they will in this? Your” 
principle muſt be a very bad one, from the evil 
it threatens to ſociety ; and the little or no good- 
it promiſes. But if it alſo leads to fear and diſ- 
truſt, and whilſt it does not reſtrain you from. 
doing evil to ſociety, it may plunge you into mi- 
fery ; what a miſerable creed it is Creed, did I 
ſay? I know not what it is you believe; I only 
underſtand what you do net believe. You do 
not believe that God has made his will known: 
to men; and if it is any thing affirmative, it is 
that the Old and New Teſſament are fabulous. So: 
you muſt ſay. But truth only is permanent : all. 
falſchood is tranſitory. Will you allow that. 
mankind, in all ages, believed in ſome things they 
were to do, and in others they were not to do, as 
it might pleaſe or diſpleaſe an inviſible power 7 
r 
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and it is remarkable, that almoſt every one pre- 
tended, as they yet pretend, to a revelation, as 


if they were conſcious, that the will of That 


power could not. be known by any intuitive fa- 
culty, or till it ſhould be diſcovered to them. 
Some, more cunning and wicked, or leſs in their 
ſenſes, than the vulgar, have in the courſe of 
time, made the ignorant believe they had com- 
munications with heaven : and why ?—T hey 
had a temporal end to ſerve. Our Saviour ſaid 
his kingdom was not of this world : and who- 
ever reads the New Teſſament, and finds argument 
for the contrary, muſt be one of the moſt inge- 
nious, and moſt dangerous perſons that ever 
lived. Mahomet and others, by artifices, found 
means to deceive. They gratified their own 
pride or ambition : but truth ſtands on its pro- 
per baſis. Some of the believers in Chri/t differ 
from others, in the conſtruction of certain paſ- 
ſages in the Scriptures, as men differ in the in- 
tended ſenſe of an author, or the conſtruction of 
laws. Some have attempted to accommodate 
their ſenſe to a particular worldly ſyſtem ; but 
Mill the oo remains; and ſo guarded, even by 
this very difference in opinion, that it cannot be 


altered without detection. It is but a book; 


but in it the true light which enlightens the 


world, is diſplayed. The clouds of darkneſs, 


in which the wickedneſs of men had involved 


them, are diſpelled.” “ But why,” ſays he, 


<6 were they permitted, on your principle, to wander 


fo long in darkneſs?” I anſwered, << Why are 


you permitted to live to aſk that queſtion? You 
ſtill indulge your pride, and demand a participa- 
tion of the counſels and ſecrets of Heaven. A 
great part of the world was permitted to walk in 
their own ways : the Jetos ſaw miracles wrought 
for their converſion; yet frequently committed 
groſs offences, It was not till the fulneſs of time, 
the period agreeable to divine wiſdom, that the 
brightneſs of #nowledge appeared in the perſon 
and character of the Meſſab. The conditions 
of eternal happineſs were then propoſed to 
man, in the cleareſt manner. A proſpect of a 
perfect happineſs was preſented, ſuited to the 
nature of mankind, and the promiſes of truth 
itſelf, in the perſon of the Meſſiah, that they 


ſhould arrive at the fruition of everlaſting joys. © 


Chrift came not as an earthly potentate, yet as a 
ſovereign, a prophet ſent from God, a lawgiver, 
A judge, a mediator and redeemer, And what 


are you who preach a doctrine contrary to his? 
What does it tend to? You ſeem: to labour 
for a licence to do That which in ſubſtance u 
nothing but a high oftence againſt reaſon, and 


your own dignity as a man, You would make 


reaſon militate againſt itſelf. Reaſon alone cannot 
heal the wounds the ſoul is ſubject to. receive 
or free you from the puniſhments you may ſuffer 


in an unembodied ſtate? Does not the moral 
light which ſhines, perplex you when you | 
take ſhelter under the ſhadow of the darkne 


which you covet? Tell me fairly, doth it 
create no ſuſpicion that your prejudices miſ. 
repreſent objects? Are you not convinced 
that a man may be as weak and fooliſh by his in- 
credulity, as in believing any ab/urd:ty that can be 
imagined ?” To this he replicd, „I grant it; 
but what could the Almighty intend by making « 
worl ſo conſtituted as this 1s, with reſpect to the 
weakneſs, follies, and imperfections of mankind, if 
he meant that the Chriſtian doctrines you believe in, 
being fo pure and diſintereſted, ſhauld be the inva- 
riable rule and lau of their lives?” To this! 
anſwered, ** Pure and diſmtere/ted they are, and 
for this very reaſon fit for intelligent creatures, 
born to ſuch mighty hopes with reſpect to alife 
to come, What ſort of a religion would 9 
have? The weakeſt may aſk a queſtion which 
the wiſeſt cannot anſwer. Your queſtion might 
lead us into an endleſs maze. It is enough for us to 
to know that men ſtood in need of ſuch lights as 
are given; and that the Chriſtian religion is in- 
tended for every condition: it exalts the hun- 
ble and depreſſes the proud; but, it doth not 
make men as gods, to participate in, the counſels 
of heaven. It is their ſupreme felicity on earth to 
enjoy underſtanding to diſcover the excellehcy of 
the religion revealed, and virtue to obſerve its 
holy precepts. If you aſk me why God made 
any world, or why ſuch an order of beings 3s 
man ; 1 anſwer, O man ! humble thyſelf ; preſume 
not to ſcrutinize the conduct of Omniſcience: 
thy proper buſineſs is to examine thine own lite, 
according to the word of That God; and not 


add to thy ſinfulneſs and folly, by aſking why 


he made man, or put him in a ſtate of peccabilitys 
If he is free, he may ſin. Taking men as you 
find them, ſo compounded.of good and evil; ang?! 
and brute ; can you conceiye a plan ſo admirably 
calculated for the moral happy government of 
the world, as the Chriſtian precepts ? If you * 
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not perceive that aſking what God intended, is 
utterly out of character for ſuch Beings as we 
are; and that it adds folly to wickedneſs ; I may 
as well be ſilent, for you can comprehend no ar- 
gument. Do you know how your ſoul and body 
are united? To attempt forming an idea of the 
divine wiſdom in its ſeyeral operations, I conſider 
as a ſpecies of inſanity: it is madneſs of Heart, 
if not of head, God is infinitely wiſe, and man 
is the ſhort- ſighted ĩimperfect being you. repreſent 
him ; and therefore from your own principle you 
ſhould be humble and ſubmit. To judge as a hu- 
man creature, conſcious of his imperfections, 
man ſtood in need of a xevelation, an interceſſor, 
and a redeemer. This we alſo know, that he 
is a free agent; that he may obey, if he will; 
and that, upon the common principles of all 
government, he ought to be puniſhed if he 
will not. His denial of the law laid before 
him, and which he ought to know, will not 
ſcreen him from the penalties of it. Shall we 


mend our condition by. thinking or talking of - 


things we ſhall never underſland, and which 
moſt evidently do not concern us? For feb 
and bload to diſpute why this. or that act of 
government was adopted by Omniſcience, is fit 
only for thoſe raving fanatics whom you hold in 
ſovereign contempt. Has God given us a law, 
and is it contained in the New Te/lament ? 
Though the Chri/tian religion is utterly. undiſ- 
coverable by reaſon ; yet diſcovered, reaſon aſ- 
{ents to it, There is nothing in it which ſhocks 
my reaſon. "The whole creation is a wonder / 
God is paſt finding out ! And what perverſe crea- 
tures are thoſe who are not contented to be happy 
here and hereafter, unleſs they are acquainted 
with ſuch things as their Mater does not permit 
them to know, whilſt they are in their preſent 
ſtate, They are, and will probably remain ig- 
norant of many things relating to the material 
world: What a vanity it is to attempt the in- 
veſtigation of the ſpiritual and intellectual world, 
and the ſecret things of God! You allow the 
Almighty to be omniſcient! Would you be om- 
niſcient alſo? Omniſcience muſt be conſiſtent 
"A his over-ruling grace, and the freedom of 
zuman agency; but how 1 cannot tell you. 
Move in your own ſphere, -I ſay, and be con- 
F#nted with your own freedom. Truſt to infinite 
wiſdom, though you certainly can form no ade- 
Quate idea of it. Humility and acquieſcence in 
What we do not comprehend, are imputed to us 
" 55 he For theſe are as eſſential to faithy. as 
01, II. : 


faith to gbedience, for which everlaſting peace. 


and glory, in the happineſs of another ſtate, are 
promiſed. But this will not ſerve you.: you would 
know more. — Vour deſire is criminal!“ You. 
will be puniſbed for it. If you thirſt after know=: 
ledge, let it be the knowledge proper to your flate, 
and do not attempt to ſtorm heaven with impa- 
tience, leſt your pride ſhould be chaſtiſed as was 
That of the fallen angels. I ſay, pride; for this 
is at the bottom of your heart: you do not un- 
derſtand your own heart : you do not ſtudy this 
poor fluctuating unſteady object: and yet you 
would be a maſter of the ſecrets of Heaven. For 
ſhame ! As a hun of underſtanding, think of your 
dependent condition; learn the proper things which 
belong ta your peace, before they are hid from your 
eyes for ever. T hat you may arrive at a higher 
ſenſe of God and divine things by ſtudy, is ob- 
vious ; provided you are ſolicitous to obtain his 
favour, by rendering to Him That homage, love, 
gratitude, and obedience, due to his eternal good- 
neſs and truth, his power, his wiſdom, and all 
thoſe glorious attributes which the mind of man 
falls ſo infinitely ſhort of comprehending, Study, 
and you will know more of what is proper to 
your ſtate : but you cannot know, as you are 
known. You are a finite being : your thoughts 
are vain; your temper and affections are earthly 
and irregular. You torment yourſelf with vague 
ſurmiſes, and fantaſtical doubts, when the truth 
is ſet before your eyes, bright as the meridian 
ſun ; and the path of life made ſmooth and ſafe. 
Why ſhould you not believe the hiftory of the 
New Teſtament, as well as the Roman hiſtory ? 
The Roman hiſtorians ſpeak of ſuch a country as' 
Fudea ; of ſuch an emperor as Auguſtus Cæſar, 
in whoſe reign Chriſti was born; and of Tiberius, 
under whoſe government he was put to death. 
Herod and Pontius Pilate you grant exiſted ; will 
you withhold your aſſent to the exiſtence of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and St. James“ And 
are not their accounts to be credited, as well as 
Pliny's or Cicers's * Both the Roman and Tewiſh 
hiſtorians acknowledge there was ſuch a man as 
Chriſt ; and mention many particulars concern- 
ing him. That the pride and worldly ſplendour, 
with their paſtion for military glory, ſhould 
make the Romans look down on the meek and 
humble character of the Meſſial, is not ſo great 
a wonder, as that you ſhould reject him as ſuch. 


Had the Ramans received him, they might have 
been a great nation to this day: it was ↄppoſi- 


tion to ſuch doctrines as his, which at length 
6g g diſſolved 


diſſolved their ſtate. The Jewiſh hiſtory is a 
feries of wonders, the hiſtory of Divine Provi- 
dence, the hierarchy of God himſelf: and it 
is no leſs a wonder, - conſidering their temper 
and diſpoſition, that they were in the final iſſue 
ſo eb/tinate. Behold them now They are at 
this day living monuments of the truth of That 
religion, which your pride and obſtinacy reject 
With regard to the Mabometans, they acknow- 
ledge Chriſt as a great prophet ; though they alſo 
are diabolically proud, They conſider Jews in a 
much inferior light to the Chri/tians, notwith- 
ſtanding they eſteem Chriſtians as idolaters, not 
conſidering the unity of the trinity; and deny the 
divinity of our prophet in the perſon of the 
Meſſiah. The moſt ſagacious of them entertain 


a ſuſpicion of the fallacy of their own religion, 


from obſerving the groſs enormities practiſed by 
the followers of Mahomet. I was once in con- 
verſation with a Mahometan prieft, who lamented 
that I was not, as he thought, a true believer. 
He was not like you, who have no creed. Per- 
haps you will be ſurprized when I tell you, that 
he muſt have ſeen ſomething ſuper-excellent in 
the Chriſtian faith, upon the principles of its 
purity, and the rights of human nature, with re- 
ſpect of one rational Being, to another of the ſame 
ſpecies, though different in ſex. So it appeared 
to me from his acknowledgment that among 
Mabometans, That man was eſteemed the moſt 
virtuous, who contented himſelf with one wo- 
man, ſuppoſed to be by a lawful contract. How 
ſtands the matter with you ſceptics, who leſt you 
ſhould believe in an erroneous faith, or be tied 
by any lau you do not approve, boldly determine 
to believe nothing, and to be tied by no law? Let 
me aſk you another queſtion, which you may think 
reaſonable : Did your maſter at ſchool require 
you to read with attention nothing but the ac- 
counts given of Hector and Achilles, or Cæſar and 
Brutus? Had Chrift and his followers no mate- 
rial part in your ſtudies? Did the characters in 
prophane ſtory, ſtrike your infant mind, and en- 
gage your underſtanding ſo very much more than 
the moſt celebrated actions of our Saviour, his 
@poſiles, and evangelifis, that you did not regard 
your religion ?—1 fear a large portion of the in- 
Fidelity of the age, muſt be imputed to ſchool- 
. maſters. If they were properly examined as to 


their own religious tenets, and the line of their 


duty as Chri/tians, profeſſing to teach Chriſtianity, 
were more clearly marked out, you might not at this 
Aa have been ſo little acquainted as you are, with 
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the ſacred writings. Do they really generally 

Is and 
French ſchools held forth+in — 1 gold; 
but I. ſer and hear but little of Chriftianity. "The 
fact is, maſters do not teach it with half the | 
zeal, or deſire of reputation for pie us they 
teach the claſſes ? The Latin and Creek Te. 
ment, it is true, are introduced; but it is to teach 
the languages, and not the facts and fentiments, 
doctrines contained in them. 


zſt to teach it? I ſee Latin 


the everlaſting 
The ſtudents preſent, nodded their heads in ac -· 


knowledgment of the truth I had advanced. 1 


forbore to enlarge on ſo melancholy a theme, 
which is extended to the poor,” and I proceeded 
in my expoſtulation. —< - Examine the writings 
of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Fames. Confider 
the difference of time and place, and the variety of 
circumftances of thoſe celebrated authors ; and if 
their works do not carry with them the moſt 
ſtriking marks of a genuine narrative of ru 
facts, ſupported by fuitable ſentiments, and 
ſtrengthened by a conduct ſuperior to any ever 
given by other hiſtorians! Examine the w- 
geliſis with the fame candour. Dwell on whit 
is clearly” revealed as a lau- of life ; and not 
on the adventitious matter, which natural 
might fall. from the pens of men "zealous for 
their cauſe, or giving a detail of events. Ca 
you imagine mankind ſo fooliſb, as to take no care 
in tranſmitting ſuch important truths down to 
poſterity? J maintain, that more and greater 
care hath been taken to hand down the farm 
writings, than any other writings : and the ra- 
ſon is clear: the ſubject matter is of ſo much 
greater conſequence to mankind. You challenge 
me for being credulous : to ſupport your opinion, 
yen maintain the rank abſurdity of denying your 
aſſent to the beſt attefted*farts. © Doth it never 
occur to you, that ' perhaps you may be only 
prouder, not wiſer than the good and great, who 
now live diſtinguiſhed for the excellency of their 
mental powers, and piety; or the thonſauds gone 
before you, in hopes to find That happineſs which 
is promiſed in the goſpel ; and which you da nit heje 
to find? If your religion doth not extend to a 
exiſtence. after death, upon à certain prince 
more ſolid than niere conjeture: if you have 1 
hopes in a future flate, you may waſh your bands 
in innocence, and endeavour to ſupport the Pe 
and goad order of the world to no end, with * 
ſpect to the immortality of your ſou. I uu 
by obedience to the laws of Chrift, I hall mow 
"for'tver.! I am ſenſible that my religion "Io = 
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ligion of /oIf-denial j and to tell you my mind 
freely, Lhelieve it is for this very reaſen you do 
not chuſè to ſubmit to it. You haue been im- 


perceptibly led to reject afairh; which firſtrejected 


the indulgences you were inclined to. What 
is it but MM damial which reſtrains our corrupted 
nature, and prevents, our injuring others and 
ourſelves ? What is it but ſe{f-denial which 
keeps mankind: from degenerating into beats, 
and prevents ananghy and confuſion in the world, 
the diſturbance of government, and the diſſolu- 
tion of moral obligations? — To this he replied; 
No: I beg your pardon. It is the providence 
of God. To which I anſered, True : it 
was agreeable to Divine Providence to ſend a 
meſſenger from heaven to teach mankind his ways : 


In this manner his Providence operated. The pro- 


miſe of ſuch a meſſenger, was as old as the cre- 
ation; and wiſe men, through every age, diſ- 
covered, that he was neceſſary. They were ſen- 
ſible of their own inability to form any rule of 
conduct, which would not be ſubject to numerous 
calamities. We can beſt appeal to our own hearts: 
The more I exerciſe myſelf in ſelf-denzal, the 
calmer my mind becomes. It is this which 
gives me knowledge of myſelf, and all the fe. 
command that I enjoy. Rightly obſerved, it gives 
me a ſuperiority over the orld. I feel the force of 
that wiſe ſaying, <* He that reſiſieth pleaſure, 
crowneth his life.” — To this he replied, © You 
bave made, I confeſs, a pretty ſort of a viſionary 
em; and you hire a body of men to propagate 
the doctrines of it ! — l anſwered, © Conſider, 
bir, the puerility of your argument. The Chri/- 
ten religion does not depend on human authority, 
though the doctrines of it are made known by 
human means. To reaſon from your own princi- 
ple, with regard to the conduct of thoſe who 
are encouraged to ſeek after truth, and promote 
it; have we not had laymen of great parts and 
ſublime erudition, a Boyle, a Newton, a Locke, a 
Nelſon, and à whole hoſt of others, who have 
reſembled them in the profound knowledge, as 
well as the true practice of the religion of Chri/t ? 
Do not theſe deſerve as:much attention as your 
mfidel writers ; or your declamations in this 
ffee-bouſe ?”— He replied, © 1 have heard you 
patiently ; and though I da not mean to enter into 
þ large a field as you have done; nor give direct 
anſwers to your numerous queſtions at this time; 
jet I muſt beg leave to tell you, that neither Boyle, 
Newton, Locke, ner Nelſon, de 1 allew- to be 
legal evidence in the cauſe.” Not legal gvi- 
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 denee,” (aid I; Pray, my learned Sir, do not 


Judges and juries, in the common courſe of law 
judgments, ſhew a ſingular deference to perſons 
renowned for wi/Zom and probity, when they pro- 


_ duce: the beſt documents, which in the nature of 


things can be produced, in ſupport of their teſti- 
mony ? I mention theſe perſons as believers 
and followers of Jeſus Chriſt. Have you read 
the production of another ingenious layman, who 
has lately ſurprized the world ? He lays no ftreſs 
on many excellent qualities of the human heart, 
which are generally underſtood to be the con- 
comitants of true Chriſtianity; but applies to the 
internal evidence of the eſſential part of it. I 
think his book will drive you out of the entrench- 
ments behind which you oppoſe revelation. He 
bravely-and judiciouſly defends, not the great 
outworks only, but the ſpirit of pure Chriſtianity, 
againſt the army of infidels, who profeſs them- 
ſelves enemies to the croſs of Chri/t. He pleads 


for no bigotry, enthuſiaſm, nor ſuperſtition. I beg 


you will read him attentively.” — To this he re- 
plied, (I ſuppoſe you mean Philomath : he is one 
of us. Are you ſo weak as not to find out that he 
treats his ſubject ironically ; and does not mean a 
word he ſays?” To which I anſwered calmly, 
though I felt my indignation excited, You are 
totally miſtaken : his life gives the lie to this 
opinion, and has done ſo for many years; what- 
ever wrong notions he may have entertained in 
times paſt, from whence you draw concluſions to 
your own confuſion, I muſt beg leave to re- 
commend to you to imitate him, and not perſiſt 
in your infidelity, from any preſumption that 
Philomath, who is confeſſedly a man of parts, 
will ſupport you in unbelief, I ſhould be 
weak indeed, if I imagined he did not mean 
what he ſays.” To which he replied, © Does 
he not treat the account of Chrilt's temptation in 
the wilderneſs as fabulous ?” | replied, © No: 
whether he underſtands that part of the New 
Teftament or not, I cannot ſay. He only ſays, 
that ſuppoſing ſuch a relation were conjec- 
tural, or accommodated to the ignorance and 
ſuperſtition of the time and country in which ic 
was written, it could not impeach the excellency 
of the religion of Chri/t, or the authority of its 
founder: and how can it be affected? The truth 
is built on the rock of ages. Chriſtianity is not 
anſwerable for the conjectures of individuals, 
of which it may have been the innocent occa- 
ſion ; and the want of this very obvious diſtinc- 
tion has injured its cauſe. The records, in 
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which the reyelation of the will of God is 
contained, is evidently not all revelation. To 
this effect he writes: — Vou know what different 
conſtructions have been put on ſeveral paſſages: 
but in the mean time, all who are properly Chri- 
tians, believe the Meſſiab is come; that he was 
divine in perſon, and gave proof of his divinity 
by his works; and that he has left us a complete 
and perfect rule of life, beyond any the world 
ever ſaw before, or had any notion of. Philo- 
math has not entered ſo deeply into every part of 
his ſubject, as if he had made the Scriptures his 
ſtudy from his youth up; he confeſſes. his negli- 
gence, and conſequently his conſcious guilt : 
nor am I ſo well read as I ought to be. In re- 
gard to the temptations of Chriſt in the wilderneſs, 


they are not of the nature of the actual diſcourſe 


with the /awyer ; the paying of tribute money; 
and the enſnaring queſtions which malice ſug- 
geſted : nor yet of the kind of the innocent zeal 
of St. Peter, When he would have flattered our 
Saviour, or rather himſelf, that Chrift ſhould not 
die an ignominious death at Feruſalem, as he had 
predicted. Perhaps Philomath may conſtrue the 
account given of the temptations of Chriſt, as a 
Divine viſion, correſponding entirely with the 
genuine ſpirit of the goſpel, as repreſenting the 
ſcal of man, in its moſt perfect ſlate, ſubject to the 
aſſaults of the prince of darkneſs ; and the power 
given by God, when aſked for in ſincerity of 
heart, ſufficient to reſiſt any ſuch aſſault, even 
when all the kingdoms of the world ſhould be 
offered. To reject them as light and trivial in the 
balance, when the glories of heaven are pre- 
fented to our view, is an obvious duty. Con- 
fidered in any view, if the only perfect man that 
ever was on the earth, was, in his human na- 
ture, ſubject to ſuch ſpiritual aſſaults, how ſhould 
we frail mortals humble ourſelves in ſackcloth 
and aſhes, when we feel the power which fo 
often invades our ſouls? Do not imagine that 
Philomath is in the loweſt degree an advocate 
for infidelity, while he is pleading for the faith 
you reject. Your remarks convince me how 
infidelity and ſcepticiſm will catch at a reed. to 
keep up their heads. What honour could 
your principles derive from its being ima- 
gined Philomath is ſo wicked as to write in 
ridicule of the religion of his country, under 
the government of which he lives ſecure and 
happy, and is receiving an ample emolument for 
public ſervice? He knows how much religion 
tends to the peace, good order, and welfare of 


ſociety : and unleſs he had a Serity raligton to 
. recommend, and that he could 'n 
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thority for it; to diſturb\a man in his faith on 
any other principle, would be diabolical. I can. © 
not perſuade myſelf that you, being a mann | 


underſtanding, can imagine him to be M a foul 


and a; madman, as wantonly to mal war by 


ſtratagem, againſt the kingdom of Chriſt, ud 
his righteouſneſs, when he is to gain nothing by 

the victory. Philomath is a gentleman of à lively 
genius; his book is ſhort, and pithy : It hath 
been much read in the polite world. Be afſurd 
there is no reaſon for you to eult: and it would 
be injuſtice, to a high degree, to entertain the 
moſt diſtant thought that he is not ſincere. Whe- 
ther what I have ſaid of the temptations, be Phil. 
math's meaning I know not. The ſublimity of 
the ſubject, with regard to the Godhead united 
with che manhood in the perſon of the Meſſub; 
and the agency of the evil ſpirit, are objects far 
ſurpaſſing the utmoſt ſtretch of his underſtand- 
ing. If you implore the Almighty for the 
humility, which the whole tenor and ſcope of 
Chriſtianity ſo ſtrongly recommend, you will 

eaſily make all the eſſential doctrines of it con- 

ſiſtent with themſelves: It 7s to miſtake then, 

c:/is the pains. The pride of the human heart 

is the predominant cauſe of infidelity. This 

Philomath pleads againft ; and humbly and wiſc)y 

confeſſes what he does not comprehend. You 

are ſenſible that we live in an age of un- 

bounded curioſity, great learning, devoted to 

pleaſure more than to God; and as arrogant 3 

we are ingenious, Under ſuch circumſtances, a 

man of genius, made a convert to the religion 
of his country, and declaring a faith not ex- 

pected from him, will be ſubject to the imputa- 

tion of pride, even for his defence of humilih. 

And becauſe his reformation may not be ſpotleſs, 

and it would be wonderful if it were, his belt 

ſentiments will be ſcrutinized, and his worſt con- 

demned. Even his ſcience and diſcernment ma) 

be imputed to him by ſome as hypocriſy. There 

may be ſome particulars in which I apprehend 

he may ſtand corrected: and which of us has 

no fault? But if the world burſts into atoms, | 

us graſp at truth, though we catch hold only of 

the borders of her celeſtial robe | The Chrifttan 77- 

velation aſſures us, that God is truth — that C 

is love — In our mortal and finite ſtate we can 

comprehend neither in their attributes of _— 

O man! humble thy ſoul; fall proftrate befor? * 


throne of grace, and implore the interceſſion of | #4 
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no power, of hell could prevail. Suppoling the 
infernal agent to have had power to tempt Chriſt 
with the abſolute fovereignty of all the king- 
doms of the earth: he triumphed over /in, as he 
did afterwards over death : and by his humility in 
reſigning himſelf, ſecured his victory. Our Sa- 


divine mediator, again whom, in his human nature, d 


viour declares * his kingdom is not of this 


world.“ Man is a creature of a day: the world 
itſelf is paſſing away while we are talking: but 
the day ſpring from on high, which hath viſited 
the earth, brought immortality to light, and has 
given you the proſpect of everlaſting glory. 
Why will you ſhut your eyes? Why will you, 
who are as a worm in the compariſon, ſeek for 
a puny ſpear, to fight with againſt heaven ? 


Why wilt you wantonly hurl yourſelf into the tience of controul ; and haughtineſs of ſpirit. 


rezions of everlaſting darkneſs, miſery, and pain ? 
It is not poſſible for you to prove it cannot be 
ſo, Think whilſt the day laſteth. Let not the 
night come on. Act on the ſide mo/t ſafe and 
1076. Here I pauſed : and J was glad to ſee 
his countenance changed, as if he had been 
overcome with canviction; though unwilling in 
the preſence of his companions to confeſs that 
he was ſo. I then proceeded, returning to that 
part of my ſubject which regarded the tenets of 
eminent laymen, and ſaid, <* I ftill recur to the 
Scriptures, however Philaomail, Who ſeems to be a 
real Chriſtian, or any other perſon, may conſtrue 
a particular paſlage in the ſacred writings. You 
appeal to fatute laws in legal concerns: what 
law do you appeal to with regard to the religious 
conduct of your life? Your teſtimony, with 
reſpect to religion, is only matter of opinion, 
not admiſſible as any kind of proof. If you 
mean to recover from the delufions of inffdelity, 
be humble; and you will ſee things in a very 
different point of view. Humility, in the cha- 
racter of a guilty and dependent creature, has a 
wonder-working power: it has qualities eſſential 
to the underſtanding of Chriſtianity, and the en- 
joyment of moral light, to behold the tranſcen- 
dent brightneſs of it. Vour preſumption is a proof 
ot your blindneſs: and the higher opinion you 
entertain of your diſcernment, the further you 
are removed from a capacity of learning. The 
breast truths of Chriſtianity require gaedneſs of 
teart, and prefeund humility. The knowledge 
of the excellency of the religion of Chri/t, 
comprehends goodneſs as well as wiſdom. Are 
You not conſcious, that the ſtarts of goodneſs 
with which you may have flattered yourſelf, for 


fairly ſay, you have now any /ight to guide you ? 


Lodtneſe muſt ever appear charming to the moral 
ſenſe, have been like the morning cloud, or the 
dew, that paſſeth away? Tam now rather con- 


turning inquifitor to torture you. I have thought 


much of theſe things: I have lived many more 


years than you have : I find reaſons without end 
to humble myſelf to the duſt of the earth. And 


one humble thought, Lord be merciful to me a 


inner i“ however mournful it may appear to the 
*careleſs part of mankind, promifes more ſolid 


Joy, than all the triumphs of ſucceſsful vice; or 
the higheſt gratification riches or honours, healthy 
or beauty can afford. That which you take for 


your ſuperior knowledge, J apprehend to be a fond 
deſire of pre-eminence among men; an impa- 


Tell me, if you can, what it has of the 
meek, the humble, and ſubmiſſive ? It certainly 


has not taught you the doctrines of chriſtianity, 


theſe being built on the mortification- of your 
pride, and crucifying the affections and huſts of 
the heart; and ſubmitting even to death, rather 
than be repugnant to the will of the great Lord 
of nature. He who governs all as with a bridle, 
and conducts every creature to its proper end, 
will not force you againſt your will : He has left 
you free t chuſe the god, or the vi: Your lot 


will depend on your own choice. But if the 


foul is immortal, you muſt be happy or miſerable 
for ever! The 6% have ſo multiplied their 
ins, as to have reaſon to doubt of their final ac- 
ceptance with God. Though ſome enthuſiaſts 
tell us they are ſure of being ſaved, we are com- 
manded by the Chriſtian law, to work out our 
ſalvation with fear and trembling ; to hope with 
a ſenſe of obedience; to pray with fervency ; to 
be obedient, as dependent ; and humble, as guilty 
creatures, ſeeking for happineſs by their liberty 
of acceſs to God through a mediator. This 1s 
the order which the great Author of nature has 
appointed. He has not appointed you to diſpute 
with him. Read the New Teſlament, I ſay, with 
candour ; there you will ſee theſe great things 
explained. And if you ſubdue your pride, you 
will find the finger of God in that compoſition, 
in the parts eaſy to underſtand, and what is pro- 
perly revelation. On the other hand, (and I 
appeal to your own heart) if you do not ſubdue 
your pride, you will wander on in darknefs, and 
the night of death will overwhelm you! Can you 
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The hour may cone, when you will think of 
your old iend in the coffte-houſe : May That 
hour never bring with it any reaſon to curſe your 
birth! Examine your heart: you Will find {6 
much wiekedneſs in it, that nothing but the im- 
preſſion of the inſernal ſpirit of pride, can pre- 
vent yourumiliation. Grow humble, and truſt 
that all will be well with you. Nothing can be 
-more certain, than that chearfulneſs of heart is 
the companion of faith and genuine religion. 


The atheiſt, who denies a God, it hath been juſtly 


-obſerved, does not diſhonour him fo groſsly, as 
he who repreſents him as cruel, and an object of 
terror to human nature, The very idea of the 


father of mankind, has peculiar properties de- 


lightful to the human heart.— If you will exa- 
mine the New Teſament, you will find the Al- 
mighty repreſented in the moſt amiable and at- 
tractive light. You will find the matter of it 
moſt worthy of the Deity ; the doctrines moſt 
productive of happineſs; and the precepts the 
moſt reaſonable. You will find a diſintereſted- 
neſs which captivates the heart more delightfully 
than all the ſoothing blandiſhments of the world. 


You will alſo diſcover, that as it is abſtracted . 


from all ſordid ſelf- love, it tends to promote the 
welfare of individuals, beyond all the riches 
which the acuteſt talents in civil liſe, or the 
moſt ſucceſsful ſword in war, ever could, or ever 
can obtain: all this world can give, is compara- 
vively as a grain in the balance ! — This indeed is 
veſt known to thoſe who have made the vanity 
of human life ſo far their ſtudy, as to obſerve in 
what it conſiſts ; and in the great view of life, 
conſider its duration of very little moment. What 
a ſtrange infatuation reigns in the heart, by 
which men take their wi for long liſe, for an 
aſſurance they ſhall enjoy it! And when it 
happens to be accompliſhed, it often throws them 
-out of the chace of true happineſs. Neither old age, 


nor infirmities, make a deep impreſſion on the ge- 


nerality, to ſhew them the ſcanty boundaries of 
the longeſt life. Is not pride one of the chief 
cauſes why religion is in ſuch little eſteem ; 
and ſelf-preſervation, the firſt law of nature, ſo 
groſsly neglected !” To this he replied, 


4 J grant that want of conſideration is the 


cauſe of many evils; and that our departure 
from the law of nature, has brought much 
miſery into the world ; but I do not ther-fcre 
acknowledge your ſyſtcm of religion to be true. 
You challenge me for incredulity, and impute it 
| I 


le interrupted me, by ſaying, You may en- 


to haughtineſs of heart, # if I were as proud a; 
you repreſent Luriſer to be; What reaſon have 
you- to believe ſo injuriouſly of me? —T an- 
ſwered; Far be it from me to judge with ſe. 
verity; I mean to do you ſervice; I wiſh'to be 
inſtrumental in ſaving your ſoul. Von aſk me 
what reaſon I have for my opinion: I have good 
and weighty reaſons. I appeal to your a#ions : 
I appeal to the daily occurrences of your life; 
and to your words uttered in this coffee-xvom, 
Laſt year you was ſo wicked, and upon Chriſtian 
principles I will be bold to ſay, ſo cowardly, you 
fought a duel, and was dangerouſly wounded, 
You had none of that paſſive courage, which 
enables the Chri/tian to defy the world. You 
had done no injury for which you oughto die; 
there Was as little reaſon for hazarding your kil- 
ling another man, who was run mad with in- 
fidelity, and knew not what he did. To poor 
proud infidels happening to meet, their fear of 
That part of the world, which is as fooliſh and 
proud as themfelves, triumphed over all fear if 
God. Their falſe ideas of religion, or no reli. 
gion, prompted them to this act of violence 
againſt all law divine and human; the fantaſlical 
law of honour excepted. Every day ſhews how 
infidelity operates. Your couſin John ſquandered 
his fortune, and, in a fit of anguiſh for his folly, 
Hot himſelf. Had he been a Chriſtian, though in 
his temporal affairs he might have acted fooliſhly, 
he would not have acted madly; he would not 
have ruſhed into eternity in defiance of heaven, 
as if he had been angry with Providence for a 
fault entirely his own. Your footman Tom, poor 
wretch ! was alſo one of your diſciples. You 
taught him your principles; and he imagining 
no man could be ſo wiſe as his maſter, came 
to a deſperate end. Being enamoured of a young 
woman, who had been bred up in the belief of 
the religion of her country, he made her honour- 
able propoſals ; but ſhe finding him an infide, 
refuſed him. Intoxicated by his defire for the 
girl, and his pride ſtung with reſentment of her 
refuſal of him, he finiſhed his days by a halter.” 


tertain what ſentiments you pleaſe of duelling, which 
I can vindicate on no rational or legal principle; er 
of ſuicide, which I do not vindicate, for it ſeems i 
be the effet? of cowardice ; but ¶ hope you will allow, 
it might be the tenderneſs of my poor ſervant's affec- 
tion which drove him to the fatal extremity. — 


I replied, © I am glad you ate fo can lid v 
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to acknowledge ſo much; but as to gendayfie/+ or 
hardneſs 
by the Chriſtian lawigyand it is utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with its precepts to ſuffer any paſſion to 
ſeize the mind with. violence. The beſt you can 
ſay is, the man was mad: but if he had been a 
Cbriſtian, he would not have been mad. — What 
ſhall we ſay of the hoſt of thoſe who forfeit their 
lives by following the trade of murder or rapine ? 
How ſhall we deplore the miſery of a great part 
of the three thouſand recorded. to die annually 
of conſumptions, in the cities of London and 
Maſiminſter only (a)? Some are undoubtedly very 
innocent; but the greater part fall by following 
the impulſe of their appetites, in direct violation 
of the Cbriſtian law, What crowds are groſsly 


negligent of their duty as Cbriſtians, being to- 


tally regardleſs of the worſhip of God, and never 
preſent at the ſupper of out Lord ! Do you ima- 
gine you have no ſhare in the diabolical merit of 
preparing your fellow-ſubjets for perdition ? 
What good can you tell me comes of d:;/beheving ? 
But ** you cannot believe beyond what your reaſon 
ſuggeſts to you.” Reaſon never couhl ſuggeſt the 
truths which revelation has diſgovered: all that 
you know, you impute to reaſ27 or nature: but 


you do no great honour to reajon, while you 


know ſo little of That, which of all other things 
is the moſt important. Incredulity is, I think, a 
ſtrong mark of unreaſonableneſt; and you will 
pardon me if I add, infidelity is another name 
for groſs ignorance. If you will examine the 
grounds of our religion, I flatter myſelf you 
will be a Chriſtian. You will find, that what 
you know, more than was known in the days of 
ignorance, though you impute it to the /ight of 
nature, you may diſcover it to be the light of reve- 
lation; and from thence be led to venerate revela- 
lien as ſuch, ſeeing that you had ſhewn it honour, 
though under another name. If you walk by 
the light of nature only, you will, remain in 
darkneſs, If „ the wer/l that good men can fear, 
is the bet that evil men can wiſh for,” and one 
of the greateſt evils, as well as follies, is :»fidelzty; 
he that is given over to it, invites his own pu- 
niſhment, If the divine promiſes can be known 
only by revelation : and if the promiſes of God 
are the anchor of men's hopes; to diſregard reve- 
letion, is to diſclaim all pretenſions to the hap- 
pineſ of a life to come, on any intelligible prin- 
Ciple that I comprehend. Pride begets infidelizy : 


(o) See the Bills of Mortality for Loden and 1/efminfery 


of affection, they are equally forbidden 


ſtrong a xepugnance; to government in the breaſt 
of ſome, and in others actual rebellion; it is fo- 
reign, to the ſpirit of Chrgftianity. This ſays, 
+ whencecome wars? Come they not of your 
luſts?” Chriſtianity would preſerve us againſt 

ourſelves, and the evil ſpirit which walks abroad 
in the earth, who never takes a more deſtructive 
form, than that which pride and infidelity af- 


ford him, What comfort can you derive from 


the conſideration, that the Lord God Omnipotent 


reigneth in the earth; that his power is regu- 


lated by conſummate wiſdom; and that all is 


under his controul ; if you deny, or reject, the 


revelation f hit will to mantind, and follow the 
blind impulſe of your own wilfulneſs? If there 
is no revelation, by what guide are you led ? 
You ſtill anſwer, The light of nature. What is 
That, but every man's opinion? Does nature 
teach us to fight duels ? to ſhoot, or hang our- 
ſelves ?. or live without God in the world? If 


_ ſhe does, ſhe is a bad guide; and if, ſhe does 


not, your diſbelief of revelation prompts you to 
ſin againſt ber alſo. Is there any word in our 
language, or any idea in our minds, of ſo am- 
biguous a ſenſe? Till nature, as diſplayed in 
man, is corrected and improved by grace, or the 
interpoſition of her great Lord and Father, the 
author of gur being, we muſt wander in dark 
neſs. If we impute every thing that is good to 
nature, we muſt impute every thing that is vii 
al ſo: we deſtroy our free- agency: we impute no- 
thing to this principle ; and make ourſelves to be 
accountable to no power. —l reverence nature, in 
the comprehenſive ſenſe of the word, for it takes 
in the human nature, in which the Son of God: 
himſelf appeared. But in the ſenſe of an _ope- 
rating unintelligent agency, freeing men from. 
the obligations of divine precepts, or denying that. 
there are any ſuch precepts ; how can you look 
on yourſelf bound by any human laws? Who 
can truſt you? * Weak credulity in religzgus. 
matters, admits of falſehoods ; but incredulity 
is more dangerous, for it rejects all truths,” It 
undermines the foundations, not of happineſs. 
only, but of all ſafety and regard to ſociety. You 
are afraid of believing too much: you muſt believe 
many things which you do not ſee nor compre- 
bend, or you could not live. ** Superſtition ren 
ders a man a fool; but ſcepticiſm makes him 
mad,” You plume yourſelf on your regen: 
Doe: 


— — 
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Does not this teach you its own "inſufficiency ? 
Reaſon is the glorious attribute of man: but 
what is it without religion © It is ingenious in 
giving ſtings to our miſeries, as you find in the 
Caſe of your"couſin and your footman and might 
eaſily have been your own : but is it able to ad- 
miniſter comfort with reſpect to the ĩimmortality 
of your ſoul? If it is employed in denying 
every thing, and proving nothing, you might, 
with regard to the greateſt and beſt purpoſes of 
human life, if I may be allowed the ſuppoſition, 
be full as well without it. But if reaſon leads 
us to think there is a liſe after this, in which 
mankind ſeem to be generally agreed, there 
muſt be a God, and he will reward or puniſh, 


according to our works done in the fleſh, agree- 


ably to his laws. A good heathen, the Emperor 
Aurelius, ſpeaking of the-value he ſet on his ſoul, 
from obſerving its powers, would have had a 
much higher. regard to it, had he lived to know 
the Chriſtian revelation. Yet, from a conſtant 
experience of the power of a fir/t cauſe, he de- 
rived at once a proof of the being of a God, 
and a reaſon for his veneration. To make nature 
and reaſon harmonize in a law fit for the con- 
duct of reaſonable Beings in all their wants and 
neceſſities: to cheriſh all the beauty and harmony 
of ſocial intercourſe : to render the animal part 
ſubordinate to the rational : to bring all the pat- 
ſions under control, and fit the ſpirit of man for 
the ſociety of angels; we muſt appeal to Chr:/- 
tianity / O Sir, if you would contemplate its 
charms, with that meek and humble ſpirit, eſſen- 
tial to its nature, its end, and glorious promiſes, 
I am ſure your ſoul would be enraptured, and 
you would be a Chriſtiun. You ſay,'** You do 
not find, that ſince the time I imagine the Meſſiah 
came into the world, that men have been more 
moral in their lives than they were before ; or 
that, at the preſent period, thoſe who call them- 
ſelves Chriſliuns, are better than thoſe who do 
Not profeſs to believe in revelation.” As a man 
of letters, do you know ſo little of prophane 
hiſtory and ancient mythology & What were even 
the gods of the heathens, thoſe imaginary beings ? 
Inſtead of the purity and infinite perfection of 
the one true and eternal God, their attributes 
were revenge, cruelty, lewdneſs, and ebriety. What 
was Jupiter or Mars, Venus or Bacchus? Were 
not the Greeks and Romans in the loweſt ſtate of 
barbariſm with regard to religion, though other- 


Wiſe polite and ingenious, to a degree that ſtill 
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and creeping things, andfllltues, were efttemed as 
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rendetirhem models in arts? Lock back to che 
ages of antient idolatry, when birds and beaſts, 


gods ; and when men hoped to appeaſe the wrath 
of theſe avenging deities, by facrificing the fruit 
of their bodies for the ſins of their ſouls; for it 
ſeems there were ſuch ideas then prevailing, that 
men might be puniſhed in this world, or in ſome 
other ſtate, for certain actions. If you will ex- 
amine, you will alſo find, what very horrible 
crimes, as we eſteem them, were held in 
no deteſtation. Read the Old Teflament, as 1 
record of the Fews : ſee, notwithſtanding the 
wonderful lights they received from heaven, how 
prone they were to idolatry, and the vileſt prac. 
tices, When the light of Chriſtianity ſhone on 
the earth, though the inhabitants of many parts 
of it, for reaſons beſt known to the Almighty, 
yet wander in darkneſs : many, particularly in 
Europe, have baniſhed ſuch abominations as re- 
moved them to a great diftance from the purity if 
Chriftianity. Mabomet made up his religion of 
Judaiſm and Chriſtianity, blending with it ſuch 
conceits, as would moft eafily impoſe on his 
followers. What is your faith made up of! 
Have you any religious faith? I have mentioned, 
that the more enlightened part of the Mahometans 
ſeem to diſcover the ſuperior excellency of the 
religion of Chri/?, with reſpe& to the purity 
which it requires. Aboliſh their abominable 
indulgences, evidently ſo derogatory to the cn- 
mon rights of human nature, with reſpect to the 
| ſexes , ſubdue their prejudices with regard to the 
doctrine of the trinity in unity; and throw down 
the images in the popiſh countries, whieh border 
their territories, and their good ſenſe would ſoon 
render them Chri/tians, How can you, who 
are born under the light of the goſpel, reſiſt the 
glorious brightneſs of it, and all the evidence 
which the lives of real Chriſtians produce in 
ſupport of their belief? That many who pro- 
feſs Chriſtianity live unlike Chriſtians, I grant; 
but not that this proves any thing againſt Chriſ- 
tianity ; ſince thoſe who live moſt agreeably to 
its precepts are undeniably, the be/? men, and the 
befl ſubjects. The religion of Chrift is ſo re- 
markably productive of the peace and happine} 
of mankind, that every thing which diſturbs either, 
is found to be contrary to That religion. And 
if you will candidly examine the hi/tory of ling 
men, you will ſee the moſt ſtriking difference 


imaginable between the real Chriſſian, and aj 
"La. unbeliever - 
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unbelicver : the patience, reſignation, and ſubmiſ 
of the one ; the impatience and repugnance to the 
diſpenſations of Providence, in the other: the 


temperance, purity, meekneſs, and . humility of the 


one ; the intemperance, impurity, and pride of the 
other. You who lately fought a duel, and by 
the kindneſs of Providence eſcaped ſo narrowly, 
that a quarter of an inch nearer had reached a 
vital part, and laid your fantaſtic honour in 
the duſt, yet you glory in the principle which 
induced you to fight, and not in the good Provi- 
dence which preſerved you. A Cbriſtian would 
ſooner ſuffer torture, than, pretend to any right 
of diſpoling of his own life, or lift up his hand 
to deſtroy another man's. * 
who applaud” your conduct, are not Cbriſtians; 
ſome of them, I fear, are profligate and de- 
bauched perſons. You are yet a young man; 
but how many of thoſe who are gone before you, 
ſuffered their evil paſſions to tranſport them ſo 
far, as to be guilty of /u:c:de ; others have died 


in conſequence of their vices, —Tou would gladly © 


knzw what pre-eminence Chriſtians enjoy. If you 
have no faith in the ſacred writings ; read the 
heathen accounts of the firſt Chriſtzans : Behold 
their teſtimony to the purity and ſimplicity of 
the lives of the followers of the great teacher 
Jeſus Chriſt, Their charitable and univerſal 
love for mankind, was very remarkable; and 
their conduct moſt inoffenſive. With reſpect 
to your pride, of which I complain ſo much; 
what is the leſſon taught by the Chriſtian 
law? © Suffer the little children to come unto 
me; for of ſuch is the kingdom of heaven.” 
The purity, the humility, the ſimplicity of a 
child, is here recommended as a qualification of 
admittance into That kingdom. A very little 
reſlection, drawn from the conſtitution of the 
moral world, and the ſtate: of human life, as a 
icene of trial, muſt convince. you, that to la- 
bour for ſuch a qualification, is the glory of a 
frail offending being. Pride was certainly not 
made for man; nor a diſpoſition to envy, revenge, 
cruelty, or inſenſibility to miſery, for the human 
race, This is obvious from every event you can 
bofſibly imagine, from the womb to the grave. 
Vengeance is mine,” ſaith the voice of the great 
Lord of nature, who alone is able to judge. 
| hat, in the corrupt ſtate of our nature, human 


locieties cannot now ſubſiſt without laws, and a 


coercive power maintained by puniſhments, , is 


obvious ; but is any ſociety ſupported on the 
Vor. II. | 
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vindictive juſtice ® On the contrary, nothing is 
ſo abhorrent to the nature of government, and 
the native freedom of mankind, which-muſt ap- 
peal to public juſtice, as to deſcend to private 
arts of cruelty. Examine your heart; and 
you will aſſuredly find, that pride is at the 
bottom of your infidelity: It ſprang from pride 
and ignorance; and pride and ignorance water and 
Your pride will be offended at my 
uſing the word ignorance; but I am perfectly 


convinced you do not know what the Scrip- 
tures contain, and have not conſidered the ana- 
logy of the Chri/tian faith, with the moral ex- 


cellence of the human ſoul, and the hopes to 
which it is made an heir, in the regions of im- 
mortality. Poſſeſs yourſelf with an opinion that 
you are formed no better than the meaneſt of 
mankind, By what over-ruling power has your 
life been ſupported ? By what providential kind- 
neſs have you been cheriſhed, as it were, in the 
boſom of affluence ? Is it not by That very Being 
whoſe revelation you reject ? You cannot be in- 
ſenſible, that you are as ſubject to have your 
breath taken from you, and al! your thoughts 
to periſh, while your bodily frame moulders 
in the earth, as the moſt deprefled of the chil- 
dren of men. Try what pride is; analize it; 
ſee its eſſence and qualities, and what dan- 
gerous poiſon it contains, On the contrary, 
if you will be fo juſt to yourſelf, as to ex- 
erciſe the meekneſs and humility, the patience 
and benevolence, which Chriſtianity inculcates, 
you will find in it a true religion, and a 
very ample ſupply of hope. Hoe then that 
death will be the inſtrument of conveying you 
to the ſociety of angels and juſt men, living for 
ever in the completion of all the deſires the heart 
can entertain, in the moſt perfect ſtate of happi- 


neſs! - Lou can gain nothing by pride, but a 


few occaſional triumphs, attended by endleſs 
vexations, mortifications, and diſtreſs : your days 
will paſs in vanity, and your years in #rauble : 
for if men were ſuch ideots as to adgre you, be- 
ing a monſter of your own making, you would 
be the more grievouſly tormented for being the 
cauſe of the miſery of others. If they follow 
your - doctrines, or example, they will be led 
far out of the true path of liſe. Be aſſured, 
that pride, and the defire of diſtinction, are 
at the bottom. For this you leave the ſtraight 
path of obedience to the will of God, and 

H h h become 
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| become the ſubje& of the prince of pride, who 


is at enmity with God. The education you 
have had, has been in ſeveral reſpects a bad 
one. You have parts and learning, and may 
ſhine : do not ſhine by the light of infernal flames ; 
but ſeeing the error of your "own ways, be 
a guide to others.” — Here I pauſed, and then 
proceeded: If the company judges that I have 
been guilty of ill manners, I ſhall think it an ho- 
nour to beg your pardon ; I mean, with reſpect to 
the decent regard due to a gentleman, however 
unfortunate he may be in irreligion. If I can be 
in any degree inſtrumental to your happineſs, by 
making you a convert to Chriſtianity, I ſhall think 
myſelf exceedingly happy.” Mr. Heartwell 
then addreſſing himſelf to me ſaid, ** You know, 
Mr. Trueman, we are fond cf talking; it is a 
part of our trade; and upon this occaſion I felt 
myſelf warmed with a zeal ſuperior to that of 
any worldly concerns.” * 

D. The old gentleman muſt have an excellent 
memory as well as yourſelf. 

F. The ſpeech was his own, and the principles 
deep in his heart: and with reſpect to myſelf, 
what he ſaid engaged my whole heart alfo. T never 
was more attentive to any thing; and I hope I 
ſhall never forget what I have been relating to 
you. 

D. I ſuppoſe the company did not condemn 
the old gentleman for any incivility, though he 
ſpoke with warmth and ſtrength of argument. 

F. True Chriſtians keep their temper without 
any unbecoming warmth. Vou remember when 
the diſciples of our Saviour were in a flame of 
reſentment againſt the Samaritans, he rebuked 
them by ſaying, Ye know not what manner 
of ſpirit ye be of.” | 

D. What a fooliſh thing is infidelity! All 
the reaſon in the world appears on the Chriſtian 
tide. The multitude and variety of arguments 
ſuited to the underſtandings of men, outweigh 
all that theſe znfidel praters can poſhbly urge. 
But it is to little purpoſe to talk, if they will 
not believe. | 

F. Never had any relation ſo many degrees of 
credibility, as this of the life and death of Jeſus 


Cbrii. What would infidels have, that God 


could do, after the manner of men, which he hath 
not done? We muſt take it upon record, © or 
how are we to know his will? Would they have 
him tell us, not once, but always ; and not only 
always-to ſome men, but always to all men; and 
render all teachers, apoſtles, and meſſengers need- 


acknowledged his high obligation to his father; 


as they do the moſt miſchief by their precepts, as 


«fo 
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leſs} for they could not ſhew to our eyes, wha 
they tell to our ears? It is indeed a melanchi 


Aory that there ſhould be ſo ſtrange a creature à 


an infidel ! 
D. I fear we have infidels among the low 
clafles of the people. | 

F. Ay, my child; or you would not ſee ſuc 
monſtrous outrages committed every day. Lok 
round, and fee how irreligion walks with gigantic 


ſtrides amongſt us; inſomuch that our wonder 


is, when we find a true and genuine Chriſtin; 
and we are too apt to denominate Hethodifts, no 


meaning it as à phraſe of reſpect, all thoſe who 


are attentive to their ways; and think of a jude. 
ment to come. 1 

D. The old gentleman's labour was not lof, 
I hope, with reſpect to his ſon. | 

F. No: as far as I could judge from hi; 
countenance, his whole ſoul was attention. H: 


and promiſed that he would commit to writing 
what he had heard, with the beſt care, and the 
utmoſt his memory would aſſiſt him. 

D. This was a glorious harangue for the yomg 
gentlemen who were preſent in the coffee-houſe; 
as it would be, if it were repeated, to feyeral of 
the clowns in our pariſh, of whom ſome are 
ſtupid enough to talk, in their way, in imitation 
of infidels ; like ideots laughing at ſacred things, 
or like fools neglecting them: for I obſerve the 
vicious always try to find reaſons, be they ever ſo 
bad, to defend themſelves. 

F. I hope the young templar had wit enough 
to find, that there is hardly a man, who has 
not weakneſs ſufficient to level him with the 
vulgar, as much as any merit he can boaſt of, 
may raiſe him above them: and that whoever is 
ambitious of excelling, if he does not make 2 
good choice of objects, the greater efforts he 
makes, the further he wanders from the ſtandard 
of his hopes: and he may be aſſured, that he 
whoſe hope is not in God, but rejects his word, 
commits a violence on his own ſoul. The deſire 
of diſtinction leads many into deſtruction But 
what praiſe can an infidel hope for, who propoſes 
no good. of any kind to others ? 

D. Are not the worſt people, the wicked genii , 


well as example ? 

F. The deſire of Ai ſtinction operates ſtrong!) 
on a great part of mankind ; but fame will attend 
thoſe moſt, whoſe defires are controuled by a 


conſciouſneſs of not deſerving applauſe. _ 
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us ſeek for ſubſtantial glory and immortali ty. 
Thoſe who will not read the Scriptures with an 


humble and contrite ſpirit, will not find the 


things which belong to their peace, notwith- 


ſanding they live among believers. They cannot 


be Chriſtians, if they do not know What belongs 
to Chriſtianity, If their hearts grow hardened 
by habit, they will eſtrange themſelves from 
the contemplation of the attributes of the Al- 
mighty. If they do not believe' the promiſes 
made by the Saviour of the world, their pride 


+ 5 


will cloſe their eyes againſt the light: they 


will quarrel with revelation, and conſequently 
with the promiſes and providence of God; for 
theſe are only parts of each other. Thus ex- 


preſſing no more reverence for what God hath 


commanded them to do, than for the operations 
of his almighty hand, they live and die in a ſad 
impenetrable darkneſs of their own ſeeking. 

D. Tt is terrible to think of. I hope the young 
templar is at this day in a better mind. 


oF 


CONVERSATION V. 


Contemplation of the beauties of nature, in a rural ſcene. The evidence of Chriſtianity in the Second 
Epiſtle General of St. Peter. Obſervations on the ſcriptural language of being born again. The genuine 


with the ſpiritual habits of it. 


F. WHAT a glorious day this is! 
D. Still more glorious to think of 


will give, if we obey his laws. 

F. How quiet is every thing around us! 
Nllence is the true friend to contemplation. Long 
It will not be before you will hear a continual 
din of rea wheels; not but you may 


nd hours enpugh in which to look into yourſelf, 
if you pleaſe) London is heaven or hell, juſt as 
it is made by the inhabitant, — The Nu now 
hll the plain with ſolemn murmurs. Theſe too 
are buſy, as in the buſtle of a great city.—T hey 
drain every flower of its choiceſt ſweets. — This 
52 work of nature, and of nature's God. What 
ſhall we ſay of thoſe purſuits, in which nature 
bas no ſhare, except we uſe the common term 
with regard to the corruption of men's manners. 
; hope you will never receive ſo much pleaſure 
in ſeeing the parade of a gilded chariot, or the 
trappings of fine horſes, as in ſuch ſhady. ſteeps 


Ta and ſleep on a flowery couch. Much do 
LEN it you will ever ſee an object more beau- 
"ul to the eye, than that goldfinch, whoſe yel- 


Him who gives it, and what greater things he 


® yender hills afford, where the herds are ſhel- 


fignification of it: The weakneſs of thoſe who treat it with diſdain, from its being ſometimes uſed 
improperly by enthuſiaſtic perſons. Mr. Heartwell's continuation of his advice to his ſen with reſpect 
to his religion, and the duties of a Chriſtian, Compariſon of the exterior ornamental parts of life, 


low ſtreaked wings moved in the air, pleaſe 
my fancy more, than all the works that I have 
ſeen of poliſhed gold. Bleſt are theſe hours, 
Mary, which baniſh from our breaſt all pining 
cares, and gloomy diſcontent ! We are pleaſed with 
the ſhepherd's ſong, or the ſoft notes of nightin- 
gales, when nature is firſt clad in her new livery ! 
Happy is he who has learnt to reliſh the wild 
ſweetneſs of rural joys, and can dwell with ſober 
pleaſure on ſuch ruſtic ſcenes! How might they 
envy us, whoſe ſouls are tortured with the pangs 
of jealouſy, or burn with fierce ambition! 
Survey the vale beneath us —the verdant meads 
and cultivated fields — the various clumps of 
riſing woods — the little cottages intermixed, 
and half concealed by trees —the caitle on the 
eminence commanding the plains below — the 
ſpire which glitters in yon market town! 
All this diſplay of nature's faireſt face, thus 
beautified by art and labour, charm the innocent 
mind. Alas, my daughter! how few there are, 
habituated to live amidſt a throng of people, 
who have a true reliſh for ſuch joys! Yet what 


are theſe, compared to the ſweet peace which 


virtue ever gives her votaries? Long hath my 
Hhh2 | heart 


PN? 


* 


and tranquil days, theſe riſing foreſts, and theſe 
limpid ftreams, for all that wealth can give. 
It is true my fortune, by the mercy. of kind 
Heaven, is made, if no unſuſpected ſtroke falls 
on me: and as my ſand is ſo nearly run out, I 


ought not to be anxious, with regard to this 


world. | |. 
D. But for the ſame reaſon that you have now 


ſuch a ſincere enjoyment of it, and all men wiſh, 
to end their days in peace, you would gladly re- 


move every object which may diſturb them; and 
not expoſe yourſelf to temptation from a wanton 
indifference to the things of this life. 

F. True, my dear child; I wait the hour, 
but not with impatience, when, I truſt in the 
mercies of Heaven, I ſhall be removed to a 
more happy ſcene, not ſubject to any poſſibility 
of change. Such will be the joys of heaven | 
It may be your lot to ſuffer a variety of wretched- 
neſs in this tranſcient abode: if ſo it ſhould 
happen, you can have no counterpoiſe, nothing 
to ballaſt your veſſel on the voyage of life, but 
the proſpect of that haven, where you would 
wiſh to be. Of this be aſſured; you may be a 
Chriſtian : and if you live like one, in That name 
you will draw comfort, and a generous manly joy, 
which none but Chriſtians know. You may 
exerciſe your faith, your reaſon, and all your 
virtues,. when thoſe who are often the fond ob- 
jects of the world's envy, and admired by the 
multitude, are tortured with ſecret anguiſh, and 
droop in fpite of all the ſmiles of affluence. 
Could you but know how much is watted in un- 
bounded riot; how much the feveriſh debauch, 
and unreſtrained defire, draw a dark curtain over 
their impious joys, you would be contented with 


pour hope, and graſp the promiſes of that future 


bliſs, fer which, even the awful word of God 
is paſſed. The precarious, mixed pleaſures of 
the great world, are generally but for the day: 
your proſpects are immortal as your ſoul ; and as 
tais out- values the body in excellence and worth, 
cherith and protect it, even unto death. How- 
ever appearances may ſtrike your yourhful fancy, 
Heaven can beſtow no greater favour on the hu- 
man race, than to reflect on the victories they have 
obtained over vice. The pleaſures virtue affords, 
in the true lights and ſhades religion ſheweth 
her, will never cloy. Be religious: be a Chriſ- 


dan Truſt to Providence, and wait your ap- 


pointed hour, aſſured, as you well may be, that 
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| heart been free; nor would I yield up my peace 


every minute brings you nearer to your end; and 
that murmurs and impatience are but othet w 


for black rebellion againſt Heaven. 


— 


D. I have thought upon my pillow of al 


theſe things, particularly what Mr. Heartuell 
ſaid to the Jong. templar, who I am perſuaded 
really never read the Scriptures with any degree 


of ſincerity of heart. 


F. I am of this opinion alſo. Had he con. 
ſidered . the energy and clear brevity ; the rapil 
flow of language; the commanding majeſty; 
the ſignificant epithets ; the ſtrong compound. 
words; the beautiful and ſprightly figures; and 
above all theſe, the ſublime doctrines, ſupported 
by heavenly morals ;” he would have been 2 
Chriſtian ! He might then have underſtood how 
the virtues of the ſoul depend on each other ; and 
how from the root of belief, man grows to ma- 
turity, and fit for heaven. Grace and peace 
be multiplied unto you,” ſays St. Peter, ** through 
the knowledge of God, and of Jou our Lord: 
according as his divine power hath given unto 
us all things that pertain to life and godlintj, 


through the 4nowledge of him that h 
to glory and virtue,” 


ath called us 


D. Does the apeſtle mean by glory, the honcu 
of being a Chr:ftiax ; and by virtue, living like 


one ? 

F. So I underſtand; for he goes on 
are given unto us exceeding great 
promiſes, that by theſe you might be 


: <6 whereby 
and precicus 
partakers of 


the divine nature, having eſcaped the corruption 
that is in the world through luſt. —And beſides, 


giving all diligence, add to your 


faith virtue, 


and to your virtue Inotoledge: — as if he bad 


ſaid, “the more you practiſe the 


duties of 2 


Chriſtian, the better you will underſtand them.” 


He goes on, as you may remember, To 


knowledge temperance.” By temperance you 
muſt underſtand, caution in all your actions, 
and in all your words, bearing and forbearirg, 
as patience naturally requires; That patience 
which leads to godlineſs, or a holy life. You 
ſee the ſcale of the gradation, and the comple- 
tion of the effects of the grace of God; for the 
apoſtle adds, To godlineſs brotherly kinduji, 


and to brotherly kindneſs charity: 


and charits 


you know, is the bond of peace, which unites 
all Chriſtian virtues. The ſame apoſtle, in his 


general epiſtle, informs us, that he 


had not fol- 


lowed ** cunningly deviſed fables,” as the young 


templar attempted to perſuade him 


2 
* 


ſelf; for be 


aſſults 
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aſſures us, that Chriſt: was truly, and in very 


deed, the promiſed Meſſiah ; for that he himſelf, 
with James and John, were with Chriſt upon the 
mount, and eye-witneſles of his transſiguration. 
Upon this occaſion he received, in his human 
nature, a communicated ſplendor: and God the 
Father from heaven, the ſeat of his glory, pro- 
nounced him, in an audible voice, to be his 
tuell beloved ſon, in whom he is well pleaſed. Such 
is the information we receive, with a crowd of 
other evidences to the truth of Chriſtianity, and 
the comfort and joy of believers in Chriſt. 

D. Pray God the young templar may be long 
ſince convinced of his errors, and the vanity of 
his incredulity ! As for myſelf, I am ſenſible of 
the advantages of my preſent condition ; but I 
muſt change it : I hope I ſhall never change my 
principles or belief, Mr. Heartwell has taught 
us to guard againſt infidels. For my own part, 
while Þ read the Scriptures attentively, with a 
ention, I ſhall truſt in the mercies of 
my faith. X 
his is the only ſafe ground you can ſtand 


D. Yet in ſpeaking of a change, I feel my 
wants, What is your opinion of the expreſſion 
of changing to a new creature, or a new birth 
F. It is an obvious Chri/tian doctrine. With 
reſpect to man in a fate of nature, which the 
young templar built upon, and a ſtate of grace, 
as under the goſpel covenant ; if we adhere to 
the expreſs words and ſenſe of the Scriptures, 
we ſhall! conſider the being born again, as a 
change from b{indneſs to fight ; or from corrup- 
en to purity of manners. Such a renewal of 


/virit, to which the Scriptures give the name of 


a nt birth, is ſurely very obvious: our common 
catechiſm uſes the ſame expreſſion; A new birth 
unto righteouſneſs;“ and although this new 
'1rth, like knowledge in ſcience, depends on a 
gtadual improvement in piety and virtue; it 1s 
not of the Teſs importance to the progreſs of the 
Eri/tian life: it would be happy if it were at- 
tended to by us. Some of our ſectaries often 
miſuſe the words, by pretending to a ſudden and 
inſtantaneous converſion, at a certain moment, 
li:milar to that of St. Paul's, though his was evi- 
dently miraculous : but this does not alter the 
(cripture language, nor the ſtate of human na- 
ture, with reſpect to the ſoul. This is the 
pit and marrow of the matter. Correct what 
you fund amiſs in yourſelf: and if you change 
1 
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from your evil ways, call yourfelf by what name. 
you pleaſe, in the familiar language of the 
world, you are a new creature. 

D. Did Mr. Heartwell ſay any thing to bis 
ſon on this ſubject ? 

F. He made particular mention of it. You 
have,” ſaid he, „often heard it ſaid, that man 
is by nature a rational creature; and it is the pro- 
perty of reaſon to direct him, according to the 
light which is afforded him: yet it is no leſs 
evident, that he is prone to darken his reaſon, 


and to render That darkneſs familiar to him: 


fo that the common term nature is as fitly uſcd in 


one ſenſe as in the other. We ſay, with equal 
propriety of ſpeech, how prone we are by nature, 
to evil It is therefore declared in Scripture, 
that in order to be fit inhabitants of the manſions 
of the bleſſed, we are to be born again. This 
mode of expreſſion was the more neceſſary when 
men were firſt converted to Chriſtianity : but it 
is ſtill very proper. You will find ſome ſprightly 
people, even in this enlightened age, almoſt as- 
dull in religious matters, as him who aſked, 
Are we to return again to our mother's womb ? 
Thoſe who treat ſpiritual regeneration as a vi- 
ſionary or fanatical doctrine, fit only for abſurd 
ſectaries, know but little of Chriſtianity. It is 
true, ſome of the ignorant and enthuſiaſtic part 
of our fellow-ſubjects, reaſon in an abſurd man- 


ner; but the difference between the man corrupted 


by evil communication, or the cuſtoms of the 
world, and recovering to @ right ſenſe of duty, Ly 
an actual refermation, upon the ſolid principles 
of the religion of Cbriſ, is not the leſs obvious. 
This is clearly meant by the words, ye mu/? be 
born again : and it correſponds with my notions 
of the real ſtate of mankind. If we think of the 
reformation, the beſt of us ſtand in nerd of; how 
difficult it is to mix with the world, and not be 
tainted by it; to waſh of impurity; to pray 
with due attention; to keep the mind nſpetted ; 
to forgive enemies, and do them good; to check 
the ſallies of anger, pride, luſti, and all untoward 
paſſions, and devote our lives to the good of 
others: ſurely it requires a change, Which may, 
without the leaſt impropriety, be ſtiled a rege- 
neration, or new birth but it is not words 
actions conſtitute the difference. By their 


fruits ye ſhall know than :” a Brier does not 


produce figs ; nor a crab- tree delicious feaches. 
It is not impoſſible but that ſome of your com- 
panions may pretend to be very wiſe, when their 

| gi 
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gibet only prove their ignorance of the ſenſe and 


meaning of thoſe ſacred oracles, from whence 
we derive our religion, Tell them the matter is 
reduced to two or three ſimple queſtions : [5 


eternity at ſlabe? Where are the words of eter- 


nal life? Are you prepared to fland at the bar of 
eternal juſtice and merey? Let them anſwer. 
Then ſhall I think they have accompliſhed their 


ſtudies, and learnt how to plead ſucceſsfully : 


and whether their lives be long, or ſhort, they 
may be lives of glory! Every- foreign region is 
the country of a Chriftian, as well as That in 
which he was born ; and eyery country is foreign 
to him, in reſpect to his hopes in a liſe to come. 
A Chr:jl:an, like other men, is in the fleſh ; but 
he does not live after the fleſh, but after the ſpi- 
it. He dwells on earth; but his converſation 
is in heaven, The ſoul lives in the body; but it 
is not / the body. In the trueſt, beſt, and moſt 


ratelligible ſenſe, a Chriſtian, though he lives in 


the world, he is not of the world. An immortal 
ipirit dwells in a mortal tabernack : and if you 
cheriſh the ſpirit of a Chriſtian, you will not 


only be contented to live, but rejoice in devoting 


your days to Him, who died to redeem you ; 
looking forward for an zncorruptible Rlate in hea- 
ven. This, my ſon, is the plain common-ſenſe 
of a Chriſtian. The trueſt beauty is That of the 


foul : it cannot conſiſt in external and adventitious 


* 


* 


ornaments, but in the goodneſs and purity of the 
mind, To believe the ſoul is immortal, is to 
acknowledge that juſtice, fortitude, temperance, 
goodneſs, chaſtity, and the love of truth, are the 
brighteſt ornaments the eye of man can behold |! 
Imagine a temple dedicated to religion, adorned 
with the utmoſt art and magnificence, if the 
tutelar deity of it were a crocodile or a cat; would 
not your heart revolt? Should you not think 


it prophane, to admire ſuch a habitation, intended 


for ſo vile a purpoſe, inſtead of making the true 
God the object of the worſhip? So it is, my 
ſon, with thoſe who ſpend their time, their for- 
tunes, their very ſouls, in dreſs, equipage, houſes, 
and the 9rnamental parts of life, and neglect the 
inward purity of their fouls.” | | 

D. Excellent advice ! it were far better for 
us all, to be mindful of the glorious diſtin- 
guiſbing marks of a Chriſtian life, than to in- 
dulge our vanity in fine clothes, and the deco- 
rations of our perſons. The women, in theſe 
days, are extravagantly fond of dreſs, and exalt 
the ornaments of their heads ſo fooliſhly and ex- 
travagantly high, one would imagine they did 
not think of their hearts, nor how to render their 
underflandings acceptable to Almighty Wiſdom. 
It is wonderful that an immortal being, born 
to continue here ſo ſhort a time, ſhould act ſo 
abſurd a part! 


GNA v3. 


The conduct of a ruſtic pretender to liberty, a proof of ill- nature. Good-nature exemplified in a deciſion 


by a juſtice of the peace. Charity diſplayed towards offenders in the perſon of children. Compaſſun due 
ts parents in diſtreſs, Impartiality in doing juſtice, one of the moſt ſhining parts of a character. 


D. R. Heartꝛolll is a ſenſible old gentleman. 


I ſuppoſe he is a good-natured man; for 
I have generally obſerved, that good-nature is at- 


tended with a ſenſibility of the perverſeneſs of 


other people, as well as of their misfortunes ; 
and both ſeem to be comprehended in the pains 
he took to convert the young templar. 


F. There was ſomething more than good-nature 
in his diſcourſe: It was his zeal for religion. 


7 


The more good-nature is attended with good. ſenſe, 
the greater ſenſibility there will be. True good- 
nature finds within itſelf a fund of kindneſs and 
compaſſion, not to be exhauſted by provocation. 
I have lately had occaſion to obſerve,” how this, 
as well as the contrary diſpoſition, acts upon 
men. Our tempers are frequently more eaſily 
diſcovered in little eircumſtances, than in great 
ones. * 


; D. I have 
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D. I have often heard people ſpoken of as 
good-humoured perſons. Is there any difference 
between good-humour and good-nature ® *© 

F. Theſe qualities are frequently confounded 
together, but they are diſtin things. A man 
may be good-humoured, or in a good humour to- 
day, and in a bad one to-morrow. 

D. I perceive that good-nature, and good- 
humour, have an affinity ; but the difference in 
this reſpect is obvious: a perſon may do an ill- 
natured action, or act contrary to That diſpoſi- 
tion which we call good- nature, and yet be in a 
good- humour. 

F. True : fo long as he is in a good humour, 
he may be agreeable to himſelf, and to others 
who are not hurt by him but this does not pre- 
vent the evil part of his conduct; nor can it riſe 
to the height of a moral virtue, Good-humour 
may depend, as it often does, on the ſtate of the 
health, and the mere animal axconomy. Good- 
nature is more permanent; it is more deeply 
founded: it hath its feat in the heart, and grows 
from a ſenſe of humanity, | 

D. Uncharitable actions, whatever humour they 
are done in, have no tendency to make people 
happy. 

F. It may be further obſerved, that number- 
leſs accidents put us out of humour, and render 
us ſo far wretched : but thoſe who ever deſerved 
the name of good-natured perſons, rarely loſe this 
temper of mind, and always recover, it immedi- 
ately, if through any unhappy warmth they 
torget themſelves. There needs very little rea- 
lon or experience to prove, that in order to be 
azrceable to ourſelves, or to pleaſe others, we 
mutt forget or conceal our diſſatisfactions, and by 
no means bring them into company, leſt we loſe, 
not the reputation only, but the /ub/tance, both 
of good-nature and good-humour, — Dig I ever 
tell you the ſtory of Sam Sturdy's behaviour at 
the market-town, when he found ſarmer Field's 
torſe tied acroſs the foot-way ? Sam thought 
the farmer had 9 right to flop the way, as he was 
pleaſed to call it; and without ceremony, let the 
horſe looſe ; which, being young and mettle- 
ſome, ran directly home. The farmer com- 
Plained to the juftice of the peace. The accuſation 
and defence being heard, his 200 admoniſhed 
dem in theſe terms: If the farmer erred in 
tying his horſe acroſs the footway, you had no 
light to judge of the laws, and at the ſame time 
to execute them at your pleaſure, If the os. 
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is loſt, you will be ſubject to pay for him: but 
if you had been poſſeſſed of a right of clearing 
the way, I ſhould 5% for you, or any man who 
might commit ſuch an act of tyranny and ill- 
nature. If I had now a right to have you hanged, 
do you think I ſhould condemn you to death 


for ſuch an offence? Indeed, my friend, you 


ſhould have conſidered, that it was a great con- 


venience to the farmer, who had no ſervant, nor 
any other means of ſecuring his horſe. Any 


man may be in the ſame ſituation. You might 
conclude, that the horſe would not remain there 
long as a nuiſance; and where had been the 
evil, if you had lifted up the bridle-rein, and 
gone under it, or paſſed behind the horſe at a 
ſafe diſtance? As the caſe ſtands, I think, the 
leaſt I can recommend to you, is to pay for the 
uſe of a horſe, to convey the farmer home.” — 
Sam ſeeing that, under a notion of right, he had 
done wrong, out of reſpect to his worſhip, ac- 
quieſced, but he inſiſted at the fame time, that 
the farmer had no right to ſtop the way. 

D. This was a good-natured deciſion on the 
part of his worſhip: X 

F. We often find, that theſe violent aſſertors 


of right, are violent oppreſſors, and promoters of 


wrong, — Another incident has lately happened. 
A treſpaſs and theft were committed a few days 
ſince, in one of the *ſquire's turnip fields. He 
apprehended two boys in the fact. Thinking it 
improper to releaſe them at once, leſt it ſhould 
afford a bad example; and not chuſing to be a 
judge in his own cauſe, he took them before Sir 
George Friendly. Sir George aſked who ſent them 
into the field : they ſaid their father ſent them, and 


confeſſed the fact, of which they were accuſed ; 


but begged with tears that they might be pu- 
niſhed, and not their father, for they were ſure 
he meant no harm that he was very poor, and 


had many children to feed. The father being 


ſent for, with big drops gufhing from his eyes, 
ſaid it was true; pleading, that he thought the 
coming- in for a ſmall ſhare with the bea/ts of the 


feld, would not be deemed an offence; ſince it 


was for the uſe of his chi Wren, whom he ha 
endeavotited by all poſſible means to keep from 


flarving. He appealed to his neighbours if he 


had not laboured hard at his trade as a journeyman: 
wheelwright, and occaſionally a hedger and 
ditcher. When this poor man talk«d of cming- 
in for a ſhare with the eaſt; of the field, 2nd 
ax pealed to his neigh» ur, for his induſtry and 

poverty, 


* 
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poverty, the *ſquire, 1 obſerved, let fall a tear. 
Sir George was alſo viſibly affected, and aſked the 
*ſquire it he required any commitment. He an- 
ſwered, None; provided the man would beg par- 
don of Sir George, as a magiſtrate on the ſeat of 
juſtice, for offending againſt the laws of the 
land; and aſk forgiveneſs of God, for this act 
of thizvery ; and promiſe never to ſend his chil- 
dren again on errands of this kind; leſt from 
ſuch a beginning, they ſhould come to the gal- 
lows. —All which being done with due formality, 
the */quire added, © And now, friend, as I 
 percave your poverty is great, and your family 
large, you muſt make me another promiſe ; that 
you will come to me, whenever you are in diſ- 
tres; and acquaint me with your ſituation ; and 
how you em; lay your children, that if neceſſary 
I may provide ſuitable labour for them. In the 
mean time, if you will apply to my gardener every 
115nday morning, I will order him to ſupply you 
v-ith a proper quantity of turmps for the uſe of 
yourſelf and children, as long as I think proper.“ 

D. It makes one weep to think how the diſ- 
treſſes of one part of mankind tempt them to 
wickedncſs, whilſt others are led into pride and 
cruelty, and the evils which follow them by 
means of their abundance. But what you have 
mentioned, to the honour of good-nature, ſeems 
to partake more of Chriſtian charity. 

F. It is ſometimes difficult to draw the line 
between gesd-nature and benevolence : both may 
be conſidered, in ſome meaſure, as happy effects 
of conſtitution, yet ſeldom prevailing in any diſ- 
tinguiſhed degree, without a ſenſe of moral vir- 
tue; which, in a Chri/tian's mind, grows into 
charity. As I know the men, I carry Sam's be- 
haviour to the want of good-nature ; and the 
"/quire's to the exerciſe of it, 

D. Govd-nature then is the beſt friend that 
virtue has, except religion. 

F. Whatever is carried to the account of tem- 
per or conſtitution, good-nature ſhould, I think, 
be conſidered as a moral virtue; Which if it were 
univerſally cultivated, would relieve us from 
more than half the miſeries human life is ſubject 
to. If the /uire had acted like Sam, the con- 
ſequence muſt have been, that the poor wheel- 
wright and his children being plunged into a 
priſon, the public would have loſt, for a time, 
the fruits of the poor man's induſtry : the pariſh 
had been heavily taxed for the ſupport of his 
children: the */quire, inſtead of being held in 


- ſurrounded by miſery, he could not then have 


what lengths a parent will go to preſerve his chil- 


virtue enough to comply with it. 


the higheſt veneration for this little act of hu- 
manity, would have been regarded as a monſter 
of cnueltiy; and probably his fields been pillaged, 
by way of repriſal, of ten times the quantity of 
turnips which he gave to this poor man. This 
might have occaſioned ſome perſons being appre- 
hended, if not tranſported, and more miſery 
have enſued. Thus do events, whether in goed 
or evil, hang on each other, like the links of a 
chain; giving proof of the Providence that go- 
verns all things ; and how moral good produces 
good ; and immorality generates evil,— In this 
caſe, the man went away ſo thoroughly con- 
tented with the tenderneſs of his ſentence, though 


received a comfort more complete, nor a greater 
ſpur to induſtry, ſecing that his circumſtances 
were not deſperate. _ 

D. What a pleaſure to relieve him “ who: 
name was written in ſour misfortune's book ;” and 
who for ſo ſmall a boon could rejoice ſo greatly. 

F. It is the property of mercy to create jy, 
The moſt merciful man is, in one ſenſe, the moſt 
voluptuous. The occaſion warranted the ſereen- 
ing an offender from r:g:4 juſtice : and this ta- 
tional condemnation at the ſame time afforded 
ſuch aid, as preſerved him from the like offence, 
O my daughter ! little do many know, how eg 
they might ſave a fellow-creature from the bittere 
pangs of fore diſtreſs, by the mere ““ parings of 
their fortunes ;”” or half the value of what a 
pampered horſe conſumeth in a day. — From this 
ſtory you may learn another leflon, You fee 


dren; and how nature teaches us leſſons of love 
for a father and a mother. Without inſtruction, 
or foreign aid, nature ſecretly dictates to the 
hearts of children the tenderneſs and veneration 
they ought to have for parents. It is only vanity 
or wickedneſs which makes them forgetful or 
negligent. : 

D. Though we owe them every thing, we are 
not always ſenſible of our obligation, or have not 


F. It would be happy indeed, if all children 
knew their duty, and practiſed it. Even a heathen 
could ſay, ** Thoſe who honour their father and 
their mother through their whole lives, are cheriſhed 
by the gods, before and after their death : On the 
contrary, the contempt of parents is one of 1 
fins the moſt deteſtable among mortals, and whit 


the god condemn and <haftiſe, bath in * . 
5 
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F. Was "this opinion recefved among os 
thens ! We know that with Jews and Chriſtians 

it is the condition” of living in peace, and dy- 
ing in hopes of heaven, as the reward of obe- 
dience. Our love for earthly parents is the beſt 
proof of our obedience and love towards the only 
true Grd, the father of mankind. Every thing 
that is honeft and praiſe-worthy, we are bound 
to perform ; and every thing that is diſhoneſt and 
diſgraceful, to avoid, as it reſpects their 8 
and preſervation. 

D. But if it ſhould happen chat we are com- 
manded to do a wrong thing! — 

F. We are to avoid it; ſtill ſhewing a rect, 
and without rejecting it in the manner of 
contempt. The father of a certain judge, in a 
cauſe which concerned him, ordered his ſon to 
give judgment contrary to the laws. ** My dear 
father,” ſays he, “you taught me from my in- 
fancy to ſubmit to the laws ; and I will even 
now obey you, in reſolving not to violate them.” 


D. It would be a hard cafe indeed, to be 


commanded by a parent to do injuſtice. 
F. You ſee, in the caſe of the two poor boys, 
pilferers of turnips, who were not arrived at an 


age to judge for themſelyes, or had received no in- 
ſtruction, the crime was the leſs atrocious : and 
children, under ſuch circumſtances, might be eaſily 
betrayed into guilt : but you ſee they had the 
manly, generous reſolution to defire to ſuffer 
in their own, perſons, rather than their father 
ſhould be puniſhed. "The */quire and his worſhip 
were very ſenſible of this : and the tcars of the 
children in behalf of the parent, rendered the 
ſcene very affecting to them who were ſeated on 
the bench of Juſtice, 

D. I perceive how virtue and bappineſs are 
linked together. A magiſtrate, in ſuch caſes, has 
a difficult part to act. 

F. He is to do, not only what the latos, but 
alſo what his reaſon dictates, He can ſoften the 
rigour of law by his advice, remembering that 
an extreme in doing juſtice, borders on the ex- 
treme of injuſtice; and we can hardly do an action 
which claſhes with humanity, but others of the 
ſame kind will follow it. Our gozd actions are 
attended with no leſs happy effects; and never 
paſs without their reward, at leaſt in the ſatis- 
faction we feel in our own breaſt, 


CONVERSATION VII. 


Ar. Heartwell preſents his ſon with verſes deſcriptive of man in his corrupted flate, yet believing in 


revelation. 


_ the choice of a wife. 


on the young man. 


I ] Should have told you, that before Mr, 

Heartwell parted with his ſon, he gave 
him foe lines in poetry, part of a piece he had 
picked up, which he thought very much to the 
purpoſe of his converſation with the young tem- 
plar; it being juſtly, though poetically deſcrip- 
tive of the condition of man in his corrupted 


ſtate, yet wiſe enough to believe in revelation. 


P. I ſhou}d be glad to awd it. 
F. Here it is. 


Vol. II. 


His advice to his ſon for his conduct in matrimony; with rules which he recommends in 


The importance of chaſtity to a religious life. The happy effe#ts of goed advice 


« Around me ruſh the thinking, thoughtleſs crew, 
And each bewilder'd, diff rent paths purſue, 

Of them I aſk the way: the firſt replies, 

Thou art a god; and ſends me to the ſkies, 


The next, Down on this turf, thiu tw-legg'd 


beaſt ; 


T here fix thy lot, thy ifs, and endleſs reſt. 


Between theſe wide extremes, the length is 


ſuch, 


I find I know too little, or too much, 


Iii © tle 
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* Almighty Power, take not thyſelf away, 

« But break into my ſoul with perfect day 1” 
This ſaid, expanded lay the ſacred tent, - 
The alm, the light, 12 guide of fouls confelt.. 
Thus the benighted traveller, that ſtrays 7% 
Thro? doubtful paths, enjoys the morning rays 3 
The nightly miſt and thick-deſcending dew 
Parting, unfold the fields and vaulted blue. 

O Truth divine] enlighten'd by thy ray, 

I darkly gueſs no more, but ſee my way. 

Thou clear'dſt the ſecret of my high deſcent, 
And ſhew'dſi me what thoſe myſtie tokens meant. 
Marks of my birth which I had worn in vain, 
Too hard for worldly ſages to explain. 

Zeno's were vain ; vain Epicurus ſchemes ;. 

T heir ſyſtems falle; deluſiwe were their dreams. 
Unſkill'd my two-fold nature to divide, 

One nurs'd by pleaſure, and one nurs'd by pride. 
Thoſe jarring truths which human art beguile,, 
Thy ſacred page thus bids me reconcile :: 
Offspring of God!] no leſs thy pedigree, | 
What thou once w'ert, art now, and {till may be | 
Thy God alone can tell, alone decrce |! 
Faultleſs thou dropt, from his unerring {Kill, 
With the bare pow'r to fin, ſince free of will; 


Yet charge not with thy guilt, hs bounteous love; 


For who has power to walk, has power to rove: 


Who acts by farce impell'd, can nought deſerve -- 


And wiſdom fhort of infinite, may faverve. 
Tho' by foul guilt thy heavenly form defac'd, 


In nature chang'd, from happy manſions chas'd, 
Thou ſtill retain'ſt ſome ſparks of heavenly fire, 


Too faint to mount, yet reſtleſs to-aſpire.. 
Angel enough to ſeek thy bliſs again; 

And brute enough to make thy ſearch in vain.. 
"The creatures now withdraw their kindly. uſe,, 
Some fly thee, ſome torment, and ſome ſeduce.. 
Repaſt ill- ſuited to ſuch different gueſts; 

For what thy ſenſe deſirgs, thy ſoul. diſtaſtes. 
Thy luſt, thy curioſity, thy pride, 

Curb'd or deferr'd, or balk'd, or gratify'd, 
Rage on, and make thee equally unbleſs'd 


In what thou. want'ſt, and. what thou haſt 


polleſs'd. 
In vain thou hop'ſt for bliſs, on this poor clod z; 
Return and ſeek thy Father and thy God: 
Think not thou can'ſt regain thy native ſky. 
Borne on the wings of vain phileſophy. 
Myſterious paſſage] hid from human eyes: 
Soaring you'll ſink, and finking you will rife.. 
Let humble thoughts your wary footſteps guide, 
| Regain by n.eerneſs, what you loft by Pride. 4 


wards God, marry. 
out of wedlock; is it not alſo the root of all 


D. An admirable picture of man; and of 
man unhappy on any but, the Christian plan, 
The author of theſe lines was ſurely, a Chriſtian 
himſelf. 8 | 

F. He ſeems to Baye underſtood more of 
human nature than the greater part of our poets, | 
J have often lamented that poets do not employ 
their pens more on the ſubject of their own te- 
ligion and manners, and leſs on the manners of 
the heathens and prophane zoriters. It is remark- 
able, whilſt ſo many pens of Chriſtians are em- 
ployed in making comments, in proſe and verſe, 
on the writings of heathens, and? the abſurdities 
of heatheniſm ; a heathen who had more ſen(: 
than his neighbours, condemns the credulity of 
his time,, by oblcrving, that it were better not 
to believe in any God, than to aſcribe to their 
deities, as they generally did, vices ſhameful to hu- 
man nature; Whatever the young templar might 
imagine, it is obvious that after the appearance 
of Chri/t in the world, the ſentiments: of mary 
heathens ſeemed to be caſt in a. different mould: 
their underſtandings were moreenlarged ; though 
they were arrived at the happy poſſeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, only by a diſtant influence. 

D. If religion depends upon what men de, as 
well as what they ſay, we may venture to judge 
what they are from their practice. 

F. Much miſery there will be; but we ge- 
nerally find it to be the effect of diſregard to the 
precepts of Chriſtianity. 

D. The conduct of the poor wheelwright and 
his ſons, has turned my thoughts on the miſeries 
which ſometimes attend on wedlock. | 

F. You mean with regard to a proviſion for 
children. In this you may eafily miſtake; for 
wives and children are the beſt ſecurity to the 
ſtate, of the good conduct of a ſubject ; and you 
will not often find married men ſuch repro-- 
bates as thoſe that are not married. Nor will 
you diſcover, that the miſery generally cleaves 
to thoſe who, following the dictates. of affec- 
tion, and the preſervation of their piety to- 
If evil ſometimes grows 


good ? Whence come the bleſſing of. children, 
and childrens children? Were. it not for ma- 
riage, whether in high life or low, the religion of 
Chrift would ſoon be laid waſte, The wheel 
wright's caſe was diftreſsful : but it "ſeems to be 
more the effect of his 1gnorance, or his pride, than 


his wants; for if he had made them known, in 
a pro- 


| % 


« proper manner; the event ſeems to prove. he 
would have been relieved. Rarely mall we find 
the righteous begging their bread i 

D. All this I believe to be true, in a degree : 


but it ſuppoſes more virtue, or more mercy in the 


world, than is always found. Among the many 
excellent admonitions which Mr. Hartwell gave 
his ſon, did he ſay any thing to him on the ſub- 
ject of matrimony ? If I miſtake not, the young 
man is now above twenty-three years of age. 

E. He did not forget this part: he ſpoke to 
this effect: You will naturally court the ſo- 
ciety of women, with a greater or leſs inclina- 
tion towards them; and you may find it diffi- 
cult to guard your weakneſs, with reſpect to 
them. If they are not agreeable, they become 
in/ipid; and if they are pleaſing, dangerous, To 
teach the affections to know their boun aries, 
is not an caſy taſk, While you continue ſingle, 
I ſhall diſtruſt your frength. Keep your heart 
with all diligence, my fon ; for out of it are the i ſues 
of life.” If you would live fo as to reſign your 
breath chearfully when your hour comes, keep 
your eyes chaſtiſed, and avoid all incitements to 
irregular defires. Inſtead of giving your heart a 
bias to the fide of appetite, as the common prac- 


tice is, conſider chaſlity as your glory. You 


have too much ſenſe to regard the ridicule of 
Hels, but as a proof of their folly. What they 
think ſo lightly of, is equzily eſſential to the 
dignity of man, as a rational creature; and 
the ſublime hopes he is born to, as a Chri/tian : 
Judge of this from the propenſity you ſee in 
men, to animal gratifications. The pet has beau- 
tifully expreſſed this thought, in the lines I have 
given you. Chaſtity will ſecure your peace in 
the day of trouble. The conſciouſneſs that you 
endeavour to war againſt your corruption, and 
.odey the will of God, will chear your heart, 
when the children of incontinence, lowering 
themſelves to the rank of brutes, become callous 
do religious impreſſions; and have nothing but 
"cpentance or miſery before their eyes. Be as 
pure, in the ſight of Heaven, as ſo corrupt a 
Veature as man can be, Truſt me, my fon, it 
will render your life more pleaſant, and your 
days more Joyful, than any criminal indulgence, 


ine defire of which increaſes with the gratifica- 


lion of it, can poſſibly afford you. Forget not 


that the abſence of pain is pleaſure ; and be con- 


"ated, Where there is the leaſt danger from 
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active purſuits, avoid them. Halt not between 


virtue and vice, but determine boldly, by the aid 
of Heaven, to act a conſent part. In virtue 
alone is the true pleaſure which you ſeek: the 


pleaſure that will give a foretaſte of heaven's 


joys. This only is the feaſt which never cloys. 
Mark well my words: if you try the effects of 
a contrary conduct, you will find my prediction 
verified at a ſad coſt ; Your veſſel will be ſet in 


' ſhoals, and every wave of paſſion will threaten: 


the total loſs of it. Conſider what a ſhame it 
is for a man to make no goed reſolutions ; or not 
to keep them when he has made them! If. 
your life gives a lie to your principles, you will 
doubt concerning your future condition, and this 


will be a perpetual thorn in your fide, After 


the education I have given you, I think it is not 
probable any infide! thoughts will invade you, 
to create a doubt, whether there be any future 
fate or not. This belongs to thoſe who live 


ſo as to make them hope there may be none. 
Vice can do this: and it is the only wages. 


which in can pay. You muſt be ſenſible of 


the miſerable ſtate it puts a man in: It ſets 
him afloat in a troubled ſea, and oftentimes in- 
volves him in the horrors of wrecks and deſpair. 
— Now, my ſon, let me beg that one poor half- 
hour of your time, in every day, may be de- 
voted to the remembrance of your dear farher and 


your friend — In every conflict of your mind, 


ſuppoſe that I am preſent, urging you to take 


the virtuous fide, Whatever Hren voice may 


invite you to fin, do no injuſtice to your foul; and 


your heart will make a truer report what juſtice 
to it, is, than ſeven watchmen on high towers. 
You will find my advice the more neceſſary, 
when you converſe with thoſe whoſe words are 
unguarded ; as if they meant to throw down 
the barriers of chaſtity.”——Thus did the old 
gentleman harangue, and plead the cauſe of 
virtue with his beloved ſon. 


D. His advice was a proof of the ſincerity of 


his love. I obſervey however, that whilſt he 
counſels his ſon to marry, he entertains no very 
advantageous ſentiments of the converſation of 
Women. 

F. You miſtake: it is the weakneſs of men 
which he ſeems to entertain ſo ftrong a ſuſ- 
picion of. 

D. But if his ſon was not to conve ſe with- 


women, how was he to chuſe a wife? 
I 11 2 F. We 
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F. We are not to underſtand his advice in ſo 
rigid a ſenſe. '' You may be aſſured he will ſe⸗ 
women, and hear them too; for in this age they 
are rather fond of being ſcen and heard too 
much. Mr. Heartwell urged very ſtrongly to 
his ſon, that it would be one of his greateſt ſe- 
curities to marry early, provided he could do it 
with propriety. © I think,” ſaid he, “ it will 
keep you the more to your „udy; and your 
health, as well as your morals, will be the leſs in 
danger, For my own part, I have endeavoured 
to obſerve theſe rules, | N 

1. That the love of ſociety is as eſſential to our 
obedience of divine laws, as to our temporal hap- 

pinefs. 5 

2. That marriage is not the leſs ſacred an inſti- 
tution, from the mode being of human contrivance * 
but calculated for the true end of human hap- 
pineſs, with reſpect to the animal, as well as the 
intellectual part of man. 

3- That it is not the love of beauty in a wo- 
man, which a father can recommend to his fon 
as the firſt object. | 

4. That before a man engages in ſuch a con- 
tract, he ſhould be careful, that the intended 
partner in his joys be well informed, that taking 
auy thing for better or worſe, 1s taking it for 
worſe, in point of age: yet in this engagement 
we may refine ane conſider tos much, as well as 
too little. 

5. That a man ſhould inform himſelf well of 
the parentage, connections, and temper of a 
woman he means to warry; and particularly if 
ſhe be of a proud or humble caſt ef thought. 

6. T hat the ſhould underſtand he will defend 
her, even againft herſelf, by refuſing all ſuch re- 
queſts as he knows to be productive of evil to 
his fortune, his reputation, his quiet: and in the 
greateſt height of his tendernefs, he ſhould give 
this exalted proof of a reafonatle love. 

7. That falſe expectations produce real miſery. 

8. T hat this buſinefs being well conducted, it 
may fill the ſails of life with a happy gale, and 
make the voyage proſperous ; otherwiſe it may be 
expected the veflel will run on ſnallows, if it 
be not wrecked, 

9. That courtſhips with us are on a liberal focial 
plan. We take partners in our joys and ſorrows, 
and the more exalted gratifications of our ra- 
tional nature: though Mabometans ſeem to think 

of little more than to pleaſe their ſenſes. 

10. That the wiſe learn how to fill up the cha- 


7 


racter of a huſband, a father, a good ſubject, and 
a friend to human kind, every ſtep in liſe being 


him. 


graceful every thought comfortable; and every 
hope of the future giving a pleaſing zeſt to preſent 
enjoyments. T heſe are my rules; and I ad- 
viſe you to follow them. In the mean while, 
indulge a mean opinion of no. one. Allow for 
the imperfections of human nature; and ſtriye 
to inſpire thoſe ſentiments in which the excel. 
lency of your nature conſiſts. This ſeems to be 
the readie/t way to teach others; and the happieſt 
mode of learning how to think, and how to cul. 
tivate that love for the human race, which is the 
characteriſtic of Chriſtian charity, the bond of 
peace and of all virtues. This will fortify your 
mind for trials of every kind ; and, whatever the 
events of your life may be, lead you into the 
ſtronger truſt in the great Ruler of the world: 
for be aſſured there is an over-ruling Providence 
that governs the affairs of men; and that no- 
thing in our religion is hoſtile to man, to 
incline any one, in his right ſenſes, to believe it is 
not of a divine original. It is divinely friend), 
though conditional.” Thus he ſpoke. The 
old gentleman, Mary, loves his fon, as much as 
I do my daughter; and is as anxious that he 
ſhould acquit himſelf as a man of ſenſe and 2 
Chriſtian, 

D. If he follows ſuch good advice, no woman 
will be too good for him: but I am afraid there 
are ſo many of us deeply dyed in folly, he will 
not eaſily find one of a proper complexion for 


F. I hope you will not refine too much, for 
That is not the way to be happy. Mr. Heari- 
well added, Whatever your fortune ſhall be, 
I truſt you will act the part of a wiſe, and there- 
fore a good man: and let the king of terra 
come when he will, be in a right diſpoſition to 
receive him as a friend, rather than as an enemy - 
he certainly will come, and as certainly appear as 
a friend or a foe, as your life ſhall be virtuous, 
or vicious! — 6 

D. He reaſons well: he is a good father : and 
I hope the young man will be as good a ſon. 

F. He has a very high reputation, and as far 
as I can learn, worſhips God with the utmoſt 
ſincerity of heart. He hath a deep ſenſe of the 
exiſtence of a ſupreme Being, and a conſtant re- 
membrance of his obligations to probity a0 
candour, with all the juſtice and mercy which 


is moſt graceful in the character of a _— ; 
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and it receives the brighter luſtre in one, whoſe - 


profeſſion is to plead for ju/tice and mercy, This 
gives A peculiar energy and perſuaſion to all his 
arguments. He is heard with more attention at 
the bar, than any young man of his age, parti- 
cularly in the court of chancery, where he is 
called, the upright young counſellor. This is the 
effect of a ſober education, and the advice of a 
good father, without which he could not have 
been able to judge of things ſo fairly and im- 
partially, You recolle& that he adviſes his 
ſon, till he ſhould acquire EXPERIENCE, to con- 
ſult thoſe who have lived longer than himſelf. 


And I can tell you, Mary, that if you do not 
obſerve the ſame rule, you will find yourſelf in- 
volved in horrible difficulties. —Y ou will be but 
little in the world, compared to this young gen- 
tleman ; and you will be ſubje& to a miſtreſs ; 
otherwiſe your danger, with regard to your ſex 
would be ſo much greater than his, | 

D. I will endeavour to plead my own cauſe, 
and guard my own perſon againſt the evils to 
which I may be ſubje&t; and to this purpoſe 
conſult the wiſe on all fit occaſions, not deſpiſing 
my own ſtrength, nor yet truſting to it wantonly, 
ſtill appealing to Heaven for protection. 


NATION VII. 


The advantages of experience. Fable of the ſwallow and other lirds. The time to come differs in nothing 


from the time paſt. The ruling paſſion of men conſtitutes their chief folly. Humility eſſential to virtue. 
Exceſſtve laughter a token of weakneſs. The characters of folly, Precautions to avaid it. 


F. EF ILS will come] When they happen to 

you, examine candidly and fairly from 
what Cauſe they moſt probably ariſe. You do 
not expect to find good fruit on the tree which 
is generally known to produce That which is 
very bad, Corrupt hearts will bring forth cor- 
rupt words, and corrupt deeds. If you learn the 
cauſe of the evil, you may the more eaſily avoid 
the edis of it. 

D. The common proverb is, “ he that is 
warned, is half armed.” But will experience al- 
ways avail us to ward off danger? 

F. Not always: for the events of life do not 
always correſpond with each other: but you 
ſhould remember, how much better it is to learn 
from the misfortunes of other people, to which 
you are not acceſlary, than from your o n: and 
if experience may teach a fool, the wie will cer- 
tainly learn how to take advantage of it, and 
profit by all events, Things are» wonderful to 
thoſe who are unacquainted with them ; but 
there is nothing ſo wonderful, as that men who 
have lived long, ſhould wonder at any thing. 
We come into the world as ignorant of the af- 
Eirs of men, as the brute beafis can be; but in 
our ſocial nature, and commerce with beings 
like ourſelves, we pick vp knowledge by won- 

9 


derful degrees. The infant, beſore he can well 
articulate ſounds, enquires, Mhat is that ?” or 
in other words, what is the uſe of the thing 
which preſents itſelf to his fight ? and he rejoices. 
greatly to be informed. It is extremely curious 
to obſerve, how impatient ſome children be- 
come, when they are told what they already 
know, or imagine themſelves to be acquainted. 
with. This may be conſidered as one of the 
earlicſt diſcoveries of the pride of human nature. 
As they grow up, of courſe they learn cvery day; 
ſome having very quick parts, diſcover, at a 
very early age, that they are better acquainted 
with certain objects than others, with whom 
they aſſociate, though theſe may be much far- 
ther advanced in life, Thus they fondly ima- 
zine themſelves to be absve inftruftion, Im- 
perfect knowledge generates pride; and the 
humility which ignorant and dependent creatures 
ought always to cheriſh, þcing neglected or laid 
waſte, from hence ariſes 'T hat impatience of con- 
troul ; That arrogance and ſelf-ſufficiency which 
betrays ſo many into ruin. As a punifhment of 
their pride, they often take the reins of ſelf- 
government into their own hands, when by every 
law of reaſon and religion, they ſhould be ruled 
and guided by others, Experience is of ſuch: vaſt 

Wonent 


| 


moment, that a fool may give a wiſe man counſel - 
in things he is acquainted with. Experience is 


the parent of knowledge: And the wiſe man 
ſays, Much experience is the crown of old 
men, and the fear of God, their glory.” 

D. This ſeems to teach that the greater our 
experience is, the more we-ſhall fear God. As 
to pride, if we are not on our guard, it will 
ſhew itſelf in every part of life. 

F. We live to little purpoſe if we do not op- 
poſe our pride. Obſervation, good-ſenſe, and vir- 
tue, often lead the young who conduct themſelves 
with propriety ; when ſome aged perſons behave 
worſe than children. It is no uncommon fault 
with ſome to receive no conviction, but what they 
derive from their own experience, which is fre- 
quently very fatal to them. 

D. The young ſeem to be belder than the aged. 

F. Therefore they imagine they know better 
what ground they tread upon. But it is becauſe 
they know leſs, that they are often bold and feol- 
hardy; their curioſity or their vanity excites them 
to undertake enterprizes to which they are not 
equal : either of theſe qualities often prove 


deſtructive to thoſe who are governed by them. 


The fable of the /wallow and other birds, is a 
caution to the unexperienced. The fwall:w 


obſerved the ſowing of hemp, and knowing that 


nets to catch birds were made of this material, 
recommended to them to pick up the ſeeds before 
they had taken root ; but they either did not be- 
lieve the ſwallow, or careleſsly diſregarded his 
counſel] and advice; upon which the /wailow de- 
termined to leave their ſociety in the fields, and 
go to live in great towns and cities, One day 
as he was ſkimming along the ſtreets, he ſaw a 
number of thoſe .birds impriſoned in a cage. 
„ Unhappy wretches !” ſaid he, you now 
fee] the Fon of your neglect of my ad- 
dice. 

D. Thoſe who VE little or no experience 
of their own, yet deſpiſe the warnings of their 
aged friends, I believe generally ſuffer for their 
uegligence and obſtinacy. 

F. This fable is a picture of life: it is but 
a ſmall part of mankind who will uſe ſuch pre- 
cautions as the wiſdom of their inſtruQors ſug- 
geſts to them, till they have en the miſery which 
a cends the neglect. Yet we muſt not conclude 
raſhly; for all of us deſerve evil; and evil there 
will be to the end of time: happy are thoſe who 
Have experienced friends, and will be guided by 
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them. Erperience i is beſt ſewn, by 8 : 
the error of the paſt: and whether we 9 


theſe from our own ſufferings, or by ixſtruction; 
to rectify them truly and fully, is the ſummit of 
all earthly happineſs. Errors creep in upon us; 
ſometimes we call them infirm ies ; ; ſometimes 
crimes; but whatever name we give them, we 
ought to eſteem thoſe as the moſt happy, who 
are the leaſt guilty ; and ſuch are generally the 
leaſt guilty, who diſcovering their faults, in 
their earlieſt days of life, apply themſelves di- 
ligently to prevent them, Let us huſband time: 
if-we look back on what hath happened to us for 
ten years paſt, and conſider that ten years to come, 
differ in nothing as to duration or number of 
hours: if we conſider alſo how ſcon all our days 
pals away, and we are gone; and how uncertain 
it is, if we ſhall live ten years, or one year longer; 
it ſeems as if thoſe only who have loit their wits, 
could indulge themſelves in n, on the preſump- 
tion of long life; which is the unhappy caſe of 
great numbers of ſinners. 

D. Ten years, even in my ſhort life, have ſoon 
paſſed away. Obſervation on the death of others, 
teaches me how very uncertain my own life is: 
and therefore I have long ſince concluded, that 
thoſe only are wiſe, who watch the moments as 
they fly. 

F. Aye, my child ; and by repentance pay off 
as much as poflible of their debt of guilt; and 
not accumulate it, when their ability to pay is 
every day decreaſing, We are agreed, that of 
all diſtinctions, the greateſt is between the wiſe | 


man and the fool: and of all kinds of folly, ſurely | 


that of delaying to make our peace with God, is , 
the moſt dangerous. 

D. But people cf underſtanding only are able 
to mark out the difference with exactneſs. 

F. Some fools are eaſily diſcovered. A fool 
generally miſtakes FOLLY for wiſdom ;_ and the 
leſs wiſdom he hath, the leſs ſenſible he is of his 
want. Do you not obſerve, among the weak, bz 
is gencrally the greateſt fool, who thinks he 


Fnows meſt Y 


D. And is he the 20%, who thinks he knows 

F. Thoſe who deſerve the name of wiſe, have 
certainly the maſt knowledge of themſelves; and 
therefore they are the moſt diffident of their own 
ſtrength : they are always learning ſomething : 
eve ek fools they receive inſtruction. They | 


ſce the weakneſs of the fooliſh, and ayoid it; but 
the 
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tlie f301:/5- cannot diſcern the virtues of the wiſe 


to imitate them. For the ſame reaſon, the moſt 
knowing are always the leaſt exalted in their own 
conceit, from this conſideration, that they are 
conſcious of acting fooliſhly on many occaſions, 
The patron of wiſdom adviſes the wie, ©* not 
to ſpeak in the ears of a fool,” for this reafon, 
that he will. “ deſpiſe the — of their 
words.” 

D. One mark of folly I have learnt : © The 
fool lifteth up his voice with laughter; but 
the wiſe man ſcarce. /mileth a little.” And I 
have obſerved, that the weakeſt of my acquaint- 
ance, are the /oude/? and the longe/t laughers. 

F. You may remark, that painters deſcribe a 
fool laughing4 yet laughter is peculiar to man, 
as diſtinguiſhed from other animals; and it con- 
ſtitutes a characteriſtical mark, as ſtamped on 
individuals. The wiſeſt of mortals, being of a 
merry heart, I believe, occaſionally laugh but it 
is ſaid, by ſome hiſtorians, that our Saviour was 
never ſeen to laugh, 

D. It doth not ſeem probable that he ſhould 
have ever laughed, for reaſons which naturally 


ſtrike the mind of every one who conſiders his 


dignity. 
F. Among common mortals a man's ruling 
paſſion, and his weak fide, generally mean the 


ſame thing: exceſſrve mirth is but another name 


for folly, One may venture to ſay there is, in 
the compoſition of human nature, more of the 


fooliſh, than of the viſe ; and thoſe circumſtances. 


by which the fooliſh part is taken, generally act 
the moſt forcibly, In the ſcripture ſenſe, all 
wickedneſs is folly; and in common-ſenſe, moſt 
fooliſh things partake of wickedneſs; as all 
actions, very foreign to reaſon, ſavour of in- 
ſanity. 

D. Yet you will allow, that there are many 


weak people who cannot with propriety be di- 


Ringuiſhed as wicked people. 
F. It is ſometimes difficult to draw the line 


between weakneſs. and perverſeneſs : but the per- 


verſe, who are bent on evil, are the greateſt diſ- 


grace to human nature. 
D. The wiſe ſeem to diſcover the focliſb more 


* 


eaſily, than they guard themſelves againſt the 
dangers and inconveniences which folly creates. 
F. Aye, Mary : we often ſee the folly, and 
ſuffer by it, when we might, and ſometimes 
when we cannot avoid it; and yet paſs for wiſe. 


_ perſons, 


D. What notions have you of ideots ? 

F. Not ſuch as I once told you the Turks. 
entertain. It is ſaid, they imagine ideots are 
inſpired : a conceit, which by no means proves 
them to penetrate very deep into the ſoul. I 
conſider ideots as untimely births; not perfect as 
men, though bearing the figure. Ideotiſm may alſo 
be occaſioned by the careleſſneſs of a nurſe; an 
unfortunate blow; or other accident ; againſt: 
which we ſhould guard and pray on the behalf 
of our children, 

D. It is an accident alſo, when men are born 
fools. The wiſe man ſays, He that begetteth 
a fool, doth it to his ſorrow : and the father of a 
fool hath no joy.” 

F. This is true both of thoſe who are born 
ideots, and of fools of their own making. 

D. The patron of wiſdom alſo adds, “ If 
thou wilt walk with the wiſe, thou Halt be wiſe ; 
but if thou art a companion of fools, thou ſhalt 
be deflrayed.” 

F. You perceive from your own experience, 
almoſt every day, as well as from books, how- 
dangerous it is to keep bad company. Do you, 
my daughter, ſhun the children of folly, that 
you may not ſhare in their guilt, or cauſe me to 
waſh my hoary face with tears. If by accident 
you ſhould at any time fall into bad company, re- 
treat with ſpeed ; and throw not your pearls be- 
fore ſwine. Hazard an aftront, rather than join 
in a prophane jeſt, or in any indecent behaviour; 
both which are in themſelves affronts. At the 
ſame time forget not, that for the very reaſon a 
man is a feel, it is dangerous to provoke him. 
You may likewife obſerve, that in many parts of 
life, folly has marks of madneſs. While it is 
neceſſary to ſhun the folly, it may excite our 
compaſſion ; from the ſame motives that wiſdom. 
naturally claims our love and veneration, . 
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CONVERSATION XX. 


Obſervations on ſleep. The father's moral and religious admonition to his daughter, preparing to leav 
him. The diſtinctions of pleaſure and pain. Rules for a moral and religious conduct through life, 
The advantages of faith. Painfulneſs of parting with friends. T he advantages of good habits. Vice 


deſtroys the beauty of life and manners 
and forrews, 


F. IT takes up a great portion of the time 

allotted to us poor mortals : Yet while 
we breathe this vital air, nothing contributes ſo 
much to the preſervation of our happineſs, with 
reſpect to health: the want of it, is milery 
and decay. Sleep is the grand reſtorative of 
life. Your good miſtreſs is regular in all her 
ſteps ; but you will find the habits of the peo- 
ple in Londen are exceedingly irregular. The 
manner of living is more diſſipated : the ſober 
buſineſs of life is ſeldom conducted ſo as to 
perſuade one the people delight in it, They 
live too much in hurry/ to be at 1. Their 
chief diverſions in the winter, are at night; 
and many of theſe, as I once told you, are 
carried to the next morning, even to day-light ; 
breaking reſt ; diſturbing the tranquillity of the 
mind; and, if 1 may venture to judge, creating 
ſuch an interruption of devotion, that many ſeem 
to have no time to pray. Nature requires ſleep 
in the ſame manner, and ſtrength of importu- 
nity, as ſhe craves food; as both are good only 
in the degree: the exceſs deſtroys. I am 
perſuaded that many die of much fleeping, as 
well as of much eating : both tend to weaken 
the vigour of the mind. Sx, ſeven, or eight 
hours, as experience may teach you to be 
molt proper, or as age or infirmities may render 
neceſſary, are ſufficient for reſt ; and even 
this takes up at leaſt from a quarter to a third 
part of life. To provoke to ſleep by intemper- 
ance, or indulging of drowſineſs in bed, or out of 
it, for more hours than the proper time, is groſsly 
offenſive to nature. All provocatives to animal 
gratifications, tend to weaken and deſtroy the 


body: And among theſe, ſleep is as hurtſul as 
molt others, 


« The importance of conſidering death as a relief from all pain 


but tears and ſighs to give you. Happy is toe 


foundation of this peace betimes, that you May 


D. Let the people feep or diſquiet themſelves 
as they pleaſe in town, I hope the maxims I have 
learnt in the country, will become ſo much a part 
of my very ſoul, I ſhall not be able to 
lect them, without forſaking myſelf, 

F. Well ſpoken, Mary but, my dear child! 
conſider a little what you have ſaid, Habits 
generally grow out of examples; and from' the 
ſame root they are nourifhed, Men often be- 
come ſlaves, without reflecting on the tyranny of 
cuſlom. 

D. After ſo much inſtruction as you have 
given me, I ſhould feel my heart doubly heavy 
with the thought of parting, were I, not only | 
to loſe you, but allo the effects of your ad- 
monition. 

F. Continue the ſame ſenſe of duty. Store 
up my inſtructions in your heart; and read the 
books I have given you. Parting is one of the 
moſt common trials which mortals undergo. 
The time will come, and is near at hand, 
when we muſt part with all our eyes delight to 
ſee; and go to render an account to our tre- 
mendous Judge ! Tremendous, yet infinite in 
mercy! In That day, where ſhall we look for 
comfort; and whom ſhall we call to our aſuſt- 
ance? Your parting, friends can have nothing 


man whoſe truit hath conſtantly 'been 1n his 
God; who with patience, full of hope, waits the 
coming of his Lord ; and obſerves, with comfort, 
the degrees by which he haſtens to his end. It 
is your interęſt and your glory, Mary, to lay the 


be able to look That day in the face, at which 
even at a diſtance, the ſtouteſt heart may 28 
It is not courage, but fally, to decline the thoughts 


of death, ſinoe our future ſtate of happineſs or 


miſery depends on our dying the death of the 
righteous. And were we ſure of nothing elſe in 
conſequence of our faith and obedience, but to 
ſlip quietly out of the world, without ſuffering 
the agonies which guilty ſinners feel, and no 
mortal can fully deſcribe, our labour would not 
be in vain. But ſince this peace is the forerunner 
of eternal joy; the earneſt of future glory and 
immortality z is it not worth all your pains to 
deny yourſelf, in this world, and take up your 
croſs, and follow Chri/t, labouring to do the 
whole will of God; to inherit the peace which 
belongs to thoſe, and thoſe only, who ſee the 
excellency of the law of the Ae High, and 
truly delight in it? 

D. I am perfectly ſatisfied, if the trial of life 
is pain, and this is ſometimes impoſſible to be 
ayoided, yet if it quickens my pace to my proper 
hame, the land of promiſe, where there is no pain 
nor ſorrow z in this ſenſe pain itſelf ceaſes to be 
evil to me, | | 

F. Our danger is not from pain, but pleaſure ; 
the pleaſure which flows from the corruption of 
the heart, when the ſpring is tainted : Reſiſt 
this, and you will obtain a victory over the 
world. Behold the kindneſs of the great Author 
of our nature! The pain of reſiſtance, even to 
death, becomes the greateſt pleaſure, and ſhould 
be conſidered as the higheit gratification to ou 
better part. | 

D. Even to death Death is terrible to moſt 
of the children of men. 

F. Aye; but it is made ſo by ſm. To the 


virtuous it is but a ſmall interruption of life; a 


period of time ſhorter than our uſual ſleep, It 


is appointed by infinite merey and wiſdom e there- 
fore, however it may appear to cowards, infidels, 
or careleſs livers, in the iſſue it is no evil; it is a 
good. , 

D. But death we can ſuffer but once : the 
* of reſiſting pleaſure we may ſuffer every 
ay. 

F. Death is therefore eligible, when it comes, 
on this very account. But if the indulgence of 
pleaſure cauſes everlaſting pain, is not this the 
greateſt of all evils? Are you not ſenſible, that 
pain in the body or the imagingtion, which vexes 
and troubles the ſoul, ceaſes to be evil, when we 
convert it to good. + Experience will teach you 
allo, that for every falſe pleaſure you baniſh from 


Your heart, a true one will take its place. Ac- 
Vor. II. 


| * 7 
cording to this habit, and a judicious turn of 
thought, health is a greater pleaſure to ſome men, 
than the higheſt feaſt of the ſenſes can be to 
others; and fictnef5 is leſs afflicting to ſome, than 
trifling diſappointments to others. Pray for re- 
ſolution to maintain your integrity againſt fempta- 
tion: and fly from it as from an enemy. 
Virtuous thoughts are a perpetual healthy feaſt ; 
and vicious ones, at beſt a delicious poiſon. You 
know the Chriſtian doctrine requires of us to 
ſuffer with a graceful reſignation to the will of 
Him who governs all things: and do you care- 
fully conſider what his will is. Suffering, in 


fome ſhape or other, is the unavoidable lot of every 


one who comes into the world. Suffering, as it 
ariſes from ſe/f-Jential, is a religious exerciſe; and 


if I may be allowed to ſay it, a Chriſtian plea- 


fare The reflection, that it may produce a more 
exceeding weight of glory, muſt ever delight the 
heart. Seek for the glary, my child, which is 
not to laſt for the day, and like the pleaſures of 
this world, vaniſh before you can graſp them, but 
for ever; through time, and through eternity / 
You are made to laſt for ever; you are an 
immortal being, deriving your exiſtence from the 
great Creator of all things. You have already 
begun That exiſtence, which is never to have an 
end: but it will be miſerable, if in purſuit of 
pleaſure you make it ſo. It is your duty to reſt 
in ſure and certain hope, that if you act agreeably 
to your true ſenſe of what is good, you will be 
happy. The leſſons given you by the great pro- 
phet who came from God, point out the way to 
That paradiſe, to which you are an heir. Thele 
are not words of empty ſpeculation, but ſub/tantial 
truths; realize them, my child, in your own 
perſon, and your work 1s done. 

D. Every one who is a real Chriſtian, mult 
be ſenſible, this is the true ſtate of the caſe ; 
and the impreſſion that it is ſo, and cannot be 
otherwiſe, I truſt will remain on my mind, till 
hope is loſt in the enjoyment of heaven |! | 

F. Before you have ſeen half ſo much of this 
world as I have done, you will wonder at your- 
ſelf, and the reſt of mankind, how they can 
forſake, or even neglect, That heavenly law, obe- 
dience to which is their chizf good. 

D. The vain expectation of pleaſure, to gra- 
tify the fancy, or feed the folly and corruption 
of the heart, is ever tempting with a bait to 
allure. | 


F. Moſt certainly: but why do we ſuffer 
K k k our- 
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ourſelves to be allured and Mened by proſpects of 
wncertain tranfient delight, when the experience 


of the wiſe points out the fallacy of it; and when 


we ſhould fortify our minds with ſuch virtues 
as will ſupport us. under every conflict? Why 
is it, I ſay, but that we act fooliſhly or madly 
In the examination of my own heart, I have 
often thought, that it has not been ſo much 
from the corruption of it, properly diſtin- 
guiſhed, as from its foolifhneſs, in not con- 
ſidering how the imagination betrays by 4½% or 
vanity, or pride : how anger dwells in the boſom 
of fools : how every vice diſcovers a man's folly ; 
and that irreſolution in not trampling down the 
evil ſpirit within us, and by the grace of God 
ſubduing it, is of all evils the greateſt. It is an 
equal and conſiſtent conduct which conſtitutes 
dem; the wiſdom that cometh from above, 
without which man is but a remove from the 
beaſ! that periſhes. 


D. There are many degrees in wiſdom with 


reſpect to the life to come, as there are with re- 


card to this life. 

F. As many as there are talents eommitted to 
our Care, to uſe and improve, or hide and neglect. 
The omniſcient God only can judge of the mea- 
ſure of the guilt of different men. Live col- 
lefed !—Stand in awe.and fin not. Be aſſured, 
that „loud mirth, or immoderate forrow, in- 
equality of behaviour, either in proſperity. or ad- 
verſity, are alike ungraceful in man that is born. 
to die,” This was the ſentiment of a heather 
philoſopher and poet. And what is it but inſtruc- 
tion to be firm and Heady? Reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe are the ſame in heathen and Chriſtian;. 
but the Chriſbian enjoys a ſuperior leſion, by the 


faith he is bred in, which inſpires him with hopes 
of immortal glory. pe founded in the word, 
of God, will fortify. your mind: The precepts. 
contained in your New Te/tament, and the re- 
memberance of the. leſions I have given you: 
with ſuch anxious ſolicitude, I truſt will pre- 


ſerve you: yet I ſay, beware! A healthy and. 
proſperous ate of life will render you. leſs abſte- 


mious and cautious of your ſteps, than you ought. 
to be; and in a fichly, unfortunate, or adverſe con- 


. 8445 you will be apt to fink and deſpond. 


D. Both theſe are trials always to be feared, 
and therefore always to be watched. Under every 


circumſtance, as a Chri/tian, J ſolicit Heaven. 


F. Well anſwered: indulge yourſelf in no- 


ching that will upbraid you. Be your condition 
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good or evil, act as if you knew the value of 


life, and the great end for which it was given 


you. Thus you will acquire the higher reliſh for 


health, and the greater ſuperiority over pain and 


pleaſure : you will have the true? gratification 
in every thing good. You will learn to fear 
nothing but vice; and no being but God. You 
will be ready to part with every joy, even with 
life: ard death, as J have been ſaying, will ap- 
pear to you only as the more eligible kind of life; 
a ceſſation from anxiety and care; a retreat from 
danger; and a eanſummation of bliſs. Remem- 
ber, . my dear daughter, that the excellency of 
our nature conſiſts chiefly in ſuffering after 2 
right. manner; not to ſeek pain, but not to avid: 
it, when n is in our view. — Let me guard 
you againſt an enthuſiaſtic ſpirit: let not your 
mind be warped with the vanity of unneceſſary. 
trials, nor the errantry of piety, which ſome en- 
thuſ;a/ts have ſought; but calmly arm your heart 
for every, encounter; and ſhrink not when virtue 
ſhall ſternly call you to trial. We find the 
greateſt and le of mankind, in all ages, ſuffering 
beroically ; forne few even in martyrdom and 
the great Author and Finiſher of our faith, who 
lits at the right hand of God, was of all others, 
that ever appeared on the theatre of the. world; 
the moſt ſtriking inſtance of unmerited ſufferings 
As his diſciple, follow him !. Follow him faith- 
Fully in every ſtep: and when I die, give me, 
my dear. child, the je of thinking you will be 
as an angel in heaven; and that I adminiſtered; 
in my humble ſtation on earth, to That virtue 
which produced ſo glorious an event. Think 6 
this, I beſeech you, every day of your life. 

D. My dear father.! how ſhall I expreſs my 
thoughts on this occaſion ? My. heart was already: 
full of gratitude and filial affeftian, Your good- 
neſs overwhelms me. May I continue to deſerve 
your bleſſing ſo long as I ſhall live; and render 
my conduct ſuch as will give you a heavenly hope 
and comfort, that in my turn I may be inſtru- 
mental to your everlaſting joys in the regions of 
heavenly glory | 

F. Well ſpoken, my child !— You are going 
into a ſcene eligible only. from neceſſity : your 
condition requires. it: and turn your face to 
every part of the compals, you will behold great 
numbers engaged. in frivolous. or vicious pure. 
ſuits ; though I believe there is no character 
without ſome mixture of virtue. Eating and 
drmki ng, and talking of eating and drinking 
betrays. 
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betrays their ſenſuality and voluptuouſneſs, %. D. This comprehends. the hiſtory of life z 
What it is, and what it. ought to be. And 1 


parel, and diſeturſimg on the ſubject of dreſs, diſ- 
covers the vanity of the heart : putting truſt in 
the great, and thoſe who are near the great, in 


hopes of being in ſome degree great themſelves, 


adds to the deluſion, We may erfdeavour to mend 
our worldly condition; but all gratifications or 
purſuits, to a degree of anxiety, eſtranging the 
heart from God, are of the nature of madneſs. 
The greateſt part of mankind paſs their days in 
vanity or vexation of ſpirit, when they ſhould be 
preparing themſelves, by temperance and fortitude, 
and a mind ſuperior to ſuch indulgences : they 
ſhould be learning juſtice, and judgment, and cha- 


rity to men's ſouls, and practiſing ſuch duties as 


might render the earth an image, though a faint 
one, of heaven We are indiſpenſably bound by 
juſtice to ourſelves, to be prepared to ſtand before 
the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt! This is the great 
object. A little obſervation will convince you, that 
man is © like a thing of nought: The duration of 
his preſent life-is ſo ſhort\ as to be of no ſignifica- 
tion, but as a trial for the life to come. Do you re- 
member the lines you ſaw the other day in Sir 
Geerge's library, on the chamber monument of 


his favourite poets, Milton, Shakeſpeare, and Pope? 
Milton ſays, 


% Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv ft 


Live well; how long or ſhort permit to Heaven,” 
Shakeſpeare then ſpeaks, 


« Life's but a walking ſhadow, a poor playr 
© That ftruts and frets his hour upon the flage, 


« And then is heard no more. 


dir George then adds, as a contraſt to this poetical 
view of man, 

But in thy hands, Almighty Lord ef life ! 

We: ſee the glories of the mid-day ſun, 

In joyful hopes of heav"nly bliſs to come. 


Then comes the admonition from Pope: 


* Hope humbly then, with trembling pinions ſoar ; 
Mit the great teacher death, and God adore.” 


In his ſerious way, Sir George then addreſſes his 
Vilitor : | 

Reader, be this thy fir1? momentous charge / 

Thy Maker laue — With thine own heart converſe ; 

And lit thy deeds of mercy grace thy hear ſe. 


truſt in the mercies of the God whom I adore, it 
will pleaſe him, that to whatever part of theſe 
kingdoms [ ſhall go, as I bave the happineſs of 
living in a country where perſecution is a 
ſtranger, and conſidered by all ſects and parties 


as an enemy, I ſhall have no trials above my 


ſtrength. — 


F. This is indeed a bleſſing ; and ſerve your” 
God with ſo much the greater gratitude and zeal. 
As a Chriſtian, you muſt in every cafe conſider, 
how you can allevia:e the miſeries under which 
one part of mankind is ever languiſhing ; not 
how you can ſhare in the preſperity of ſo many, 
whole condition is apt to make them forget the 
hand from whence the bleſſing came. Thus 
will Heaven ſmile on your leve and charity for 
your fellow-creatures, and in the end great will 
be your reward in That crown, reſerved for the 
true diſciples of our Lord. 

D. I am ſenſible that ſo long as my mind is 
well governed, I ſhall neither deſpiſe nor court 
the wealthy above meaſure ; much leſs be deaf 
to the cries of miſery ; or blind, where I have 
any power to lead the wretched out of danger, 
I behold ſome grow giddy with a little good 
fortune : Theſe J conſider with compaſſion, fearing 
it may be a ſuſpenſion of thoſe ſorrows, whici 
their negligence is collecting for them. 

F. Such ſhould be the ſentiments of every 
Chriſtian : for the good, becauſe they are good: 
for the evil, becauſe they may repent, — Obſerve 
how naturally we admire thoſe moſt, who amidſt 
the acute pains the body is ſubject to, and the 
calamities incident to human life, maintain their 
fertitude, their integrity, their reſignation, and 


even their geod humour, lively, pure, and un- 


ſtained. Is not this a fight more glorious, more 
truly comforting to the heart which anſwers to 
another's feelings, than the tinſel parade and glit- 
ter of d&-/5, equipage, and all the appendages of 
greatneſs, commonly ſo called ? 

D. We are all apt to be dazzled by few, and 
to wiſh to partake of it, But you have taught 
my heart to chaſtiſe its fooliſhneſs, and to curb 
all ſuch longings. 

F. If your heart does this, you, Mary, are 
net a fool, Do you think that he who is blind 
to modeſt ſorrow, or ſhuns the afflicted, as if they 
had the plague, is to be imitated in preference to 
him who rightly underſtands in what ſenſe “ the 
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houſe of mourning is bettet than the bonn of 
frafting ?” 
D. I underſtand this as a Chriſtian precept, or 


moral duty 


The latter is but a trifling momentary gratifica- 


tion ; a pleafure that leaves no genuine reliſh of 


joy: It centers in a narrow ſelfiſhneſs, which at beſt 
mounts with the warmth of the day, but remains 
at no degree of ſolid happineſs ; adminiſtering no 
gord to the wretched, Nor is it only to thoſe 
who are iſerable; but I delight to ſee all people 
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and I find a more ſolid delight in 
affording comfort, than in partaking of feſtivity. 


happy: and whether they ſhew me any regard, 
or look down on my low eſtate, as they may 
have more or leſs virtue, or chance may render 
me their object, till I rejoice to ſee or hear that 
they are happy! 

F. So far you promote your own happineſs, 
and act agreeably to the true ſpirit of a Chriſtian. 
Such is the nature of chriſtian benevolence or cha- 
rity, that we partake of the proſperous condition 
of our fellow-creatures z and by compaſſion wor- 
ſhip at the fountain of That mercy from which 
all glory iſſues. 


CONVERSATION X. 


Contemfplations in a church-yard, recommending. attention to. religious duties. 


and tomb-Hones. 
ſexes, in ſeveral monumental inſcriptions. 


gracefully to the conditions of it. 


F. MIANY a time in my boyhood have I 
climbed up this yew-tree. Ol. would 
imagine from the largeneſs of its trunk, now 
grown fo hollow, it hath ſtood many a tempeſtu- 
ous night ! Often have I eaten the berries which 
fome imagine to be poiſonous, and ſo perhaps 
they are; but a little poiſon does not kill. I 
made myſelf a ſeat at the top of it, where I uſed 
to read ſerious books, My taſte bent me that 
way.—Well, ary, you and 1 have ever lived 
as friends : as ſuch we are about to part ! I have 
received the ſtrongeſt proof of your affection, by 
your attention to the words of my mouth. To 
give your mind juſt and noble impreſſions of the 
religion of Chriſt, hath been the ſtudy of my life: 
and a glorious ſtudy I think it. I cannot be 
the worſe in my own perſon : it may be hoped 
am fo much leſs a ſinner than I might have 
been, had, I turned my thoughts to other ſub- 
jets. To ſhew you how incomparably the 
example of our great Lord and Maſter excels 
all the glory, the eyes of man ever beheld, or 
his heart conceived, hath been my ambition. 
You know he lived in poverty and died in, 
fain! Many of his immediate followers ſuf- 
tered after the ſame manner: in this they glo- 


ried z and for this they are now happy for ever! 
7 


. Virtue : 


Reflections on monuments; 


The poverty of the unlettered muſe, and the ſhining verſes of perſons of genius of both 
T he vanity of human life, and the importance of ſubmitting 


They ſurely find the reward of all their labours 
here on earth | Let the remembrance teach you 
to bear pain and misfortunes with a manly cou- 
rage. You are now ſetting out on the journey 
of life; I hope you will find the road ſmoother 
than I have repreſented it. Think yourſelf 
happy when your conſcience applauds you: for 
believe me, the moſt fortunate among the ſons. 
of men, cannot enjoy a more exalted ſatisfaction. 

D. Convinced as I am, that my peace and 
comfort muſt ariſe from my endeavours after 
and that the greateſt evil which can 
happen to me, is to forget God ; you may be aſ- 
ſured I will beg his aſſiſtanee, in all fortunes: Þ ' 
will. be mindful of him, as the f, and Ia, and 
greateſt object of my life and happineſs. 

F. We have had many a ſerious talk on the 
good diſpoſitions of one part of mankind, and the 
bad habits of another ; endeavouring to teach 
ourſelves what belongs to our own condition; 
how to imitate the beſt, and avoid the worſt. 
You are not inſenſible there is. a propenſity to 
fin, in all the children of Adam: There needs. 
no further meſſenger from heaven to tell us this. 


But do we all really think, that except we repent 


we ſhall periſh ? 


D. When we repent, we find this out; = 
en 
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then we learn that our Father moſt good and 


werful, will hear our prayer. 


F. You talk like a Chriſtian, my child. Go 


on in the path of virtue: exert your conſtancy 
and courage ; and you will entertain a well- 
grounded expectation of aſſiſtance from heaven 
Rejoice when you are penitent, that your ſorrow 
may be turned into jay: and be penitent, that you 
may rejoice. Learn of St. Paul to reaſon : * If 
God ſpared not his own ſon, but delivered him 
up for us all, how will he not, with him alſo, 
freely give us all things? Is not this an argu- 
ment, that the weakeſt may underſtand ; and 
which the voie muſt acknowledge to carry ir- 
reſiſtible force? 

D. It would be too ſtrong to be reſiſted ; and, 
if our minds were leſs enſlaved, too pleaſing not 
to be cheriſhed in our boſoms. 

F. I muſt warn you againſt two ſorts of 
people who equally puzzle the cauſe of reli- 


gion, That virtue has a natural right to re- 


ward, is one of the cleareſt dictates of common 
ſenſe; and upon this principle, you will hear 
the gay part of the elegant world declaim, and 
even laugh all thoſe to ſcorn, who depreciate 
their own works, and refer themſelves entirely to 
the merits of Chriſt and his blood, in which only, 
they ſay, is any efficacy. 
the la? too little fireſs upon their good deeds, and 
gord intentions. 

D. What would you infer from thence ? 

F. That we ſhould form a true notion of our 
ſtate; and conſider the fallen condition of man | 
* Virtue and morality may, in their own nature, 
and in themſelyes conſidered, deſerve reward from 
a juſt and righteous Being; and yet the virtue 
and morality of man, or in other words, man, 
tough virtuous and moral, may not deſerve it.“ 

D. Surely he cannot claim a title to it. 

F. If by the favour and mercy of God, it is 
given him, let his gratitude and joy ſwell the 
bizher. This doth not check our hopes, but it 
reſtrains our preſumption z and whilſt it nouriſhes 
That bunulity which is ſo grateful to heaven, it 
Rarves the pride which was the crime of the fallen 
angels, 

D. If man hath offended his Maker, even to 
the degree that almighty juſtice demanded a ſa- 
erifice of That blood, the merits of which is 
the object in queſtion, we cannot claim a reward 
his hands : jt muſt be his free giſt. 

F. You perfectly conceive the thing, and 


The fir/t lay too great, 
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therefore will guard againſt the preſamption of one 
fide, who underſtand the matter imperfectiy; and 
the terrors of the other, who are apt to repreſent 
the Almighty, arrayed only in the majeſty of 
Juſtice and ſeverity, Thoſe who wantonly de- 
preciate themſelves, and their own deeds, talk 
as if moral obligations, or even charity, were not 
the eſſence of true. religion. Such is the extra- 
vagancy to which they ſometimes carry their ſyſ- 
ſtem! At the ſame time, we are to recollect 
That paſſage, wherein it is ſa'd by the Son of 
God, ſuppoſing the heart pure, and intention 
upright; that he will accept of our mercy to- 
wards our fellow-creatures, as ſhewn to himſelf. 
© I was an hungered and ye gave me meat; I 
was thirſty and ye gave me drink; I was a 
ſtranger and ye took me in; naked and ye 
clothed me; I was ſick and ye viſited me; I 
was in priſon and ye came unto me:“ And 
what is the concluſion? When he ſhall come- 
again, clothed in tremendous glory, to judge 
both the living and the dead, he will ſay, 
Come ye bleſſed children of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.“ 

D. For that day will I look 

F. My requeſt to you is, that as often as the 
day begins and ends, you will not barely ſay your 
prayers, but pray. Strive to preſerve your mind. 
undiſturbed by paſſion ; unruffled by any proud, 
vain, angry, or vicious thought; that your heart 
may be ready at all times, to be offered at the 
altar of pure devotion ; remembering, that it is 
not the number of days, which are allotted us- 
for travelling through life, which we muſt attend 
to, for theſe are uncertain; but that our great 
object is to live prepared for eternity! —Whilſt 
you remember God, I think you will not forget 
me. Yet I know not how it happens, people of 
our condition have ſeldom the ſame ſentiments 
and affections, as thoſe of ſuperior education: if 
once ſeparated, we are apt to forget our neareſt 
relations by blood, or former endearments. | 

D. Have you found it ſo in many inſtances > 
Never ſhall I forget the vaſt debt I owe to you, 
and which I am in juſtice and gratitude ſtrictly. 
bound to pay, by all the means in my power! 
You taught me to write: how can I employ this 


talent ſo properly, as in writing to you ? You 
will be glad to hear of my welfare; and I ſhall. 
rejoice in communicating whatever I may think 


will give you pleaſure or ſatisfaction. 


F. Al- 


- 


F. Although Heaven ſeems pleaſed that we 
Mould part; I truſt we ſhall never be ſeparated 
in our love of virtue, while liſe and thought re- 
main: in this let us be united, beyond the power 
of time or chance | — 

D. I hope our remembrance of each other, 
will be as laſting as our lives! 

F. You are going into a ſplendid habitation; 
but you will not forget the heart-fe]t triumphs 
you have enjoyed under my humble roof. Home, 
comfort, and a tender parent's eye, will ſome— 
times be the ſubjects of your thoughts: cheriſh 
them as they rife; they will ſerve you as a mo- 
nitor. ; 

D. Reflection on the freedom and repoſe which 
you enjoy, will remind me of the vanity of 
greatneſs and wealth: for however valuable it 
may be, to ſuch as know how to make a proper 
uſe of it, ſuch as do well without it, ſeem to be 
in the happieſt ſituation. 

F. It cannot be enjoyed without vexation | 
Exceſs and ſurfeit, and every abuſe of the kind- 
neſs of Heaven, create unquietneſs and anguiſh 
of ſoul, to thoſe who have not totally worn out 
all ſenſe of religion, 1 truſt your mind is now 
right with God. O my daughter, endeavour to 
keep yourſelf in his ways! With regard to thoſe 
who have not had the ſame advantages as your- 
felf, do not quarrel with them, on this account ; 

nor raſhly condemn even the thoug:tle}s and vi- 
cious as irreclaimable: ſhew them how gentle and 
perſuaſive virtue is : how much ſhe mourns to ſee 
them run into deſtruction ! People in higher 
life, when they preſume on a ſuperior fortune, 
ſhewing a haughty contempt of others, act a 
part oftenſive in the eyes of men, as well as in 
the ſight of God: and whilſt they injure their 
.own cauſe, with reſpect to their good name, they 
diſpleaſe their Maker, 

D. What can recommend us to him but Hu- 
mility and awful fear ? 

F. If you are ſtrong, ſhew it by your tender- 
neſs for the weak, and infirm; and whether the 
mind or body be the object, regard your neigh- 
bour with an eye of compaſſion. 

D. The experience of every one muſt tell 
him, that few perſons in common life will bear 
reproach, much leſs contempt, without reſent- 

ment; but tenderneſs and civility are always 
pleaſant. 

F. Some will bear reproach ; none ſubmit to 
£ontempt : nor ſtrictly ſpeaking is any thing con- 

7 
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temptible, but rather the worſt things are the ſub. 
jets for the greateſt ſorrow. 


D. I remember the account which St. Paul 


gives of himſelf, how much he was all things to 
all men, that he might win ſome : and yet he did 
not depart from the rules of his great Maſter; 
but obſerved them the more ſtrictly. 

F. If the paſſions and affections of mankind 
have a ſhare in all their deciſions, we mult re. 
commend virtue, by ſhewing compaſſion for poor 
human ” nature, —— Well, Mary, when I am 
dead, you will perchance viſit this little hat- 
let, and meet ſome of your old friends when 
they are going to worſhip God; and you will 
ſay, ** In this village I firſt drew my breath; 
— This is my father's grave! — He was indeed 
my father, and my friend ! —How often. have 
I heard his leſſons of religious counſel, and 
many a pleaſing tale of things which he had 
ſcen and heard! How eagerly did I liſten 
to them | 
when he erred, he always ſeemed to repent, He 
was ſo careful of me; fo tender in his love, 
my heart yet bleeds for my loſs. He and 
his toils ; his cares for me; and his ſorrows for 
the poor, now are no more | It was but a little 
farm which he held ; but his induſtry produced 
a comfortable ſubſiſtence for himſelf and me; 
and he helped his neighbours alſo, when they 
drooped in age, in poverty, or pain, With 
what pleaſure have I ſeen his harrows break the 
ſtubborn glebe, and his bright fickle reap the 
yellow corn. It was my part to prepare his food, 
and to welcome his return, Oft have I looked 
with longing eyes, to ſee the heavy-topped load 
come nodding into the barn !” Thus will 
your gratitude and filial love, teach you to tal 
of me. 

D. Surely it will; and much more ſhall ! 
ſay : but alas, my father, your prophecies make 
me ſad | 

F. Sad, Mary !—to think that I ſhall die? 
Or that you will talk in praiſe of me, your ſa- 
ther and departed friend? It I dic in hope of 
Heaven's joys, rejoice. 

D. Yet this view of the time to come, ſwell 
my heart, and fills my eyes with tears. 

F. Such tears are limpid ſtreams, which * 
rify the ſoul. Remember that it is an eſſential 
part of virtue, to acquieſce chearfully in the 
decrees of Heaven. — And as to (fe, what 21 


be more uncertain; or more difficult to manage 
Should 


I truſt his ſoul is in peace; for 


: 
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Should you viſit this church-yard, after my courſe 
is run, is it not probable you will ſay, In this 
narrow cell he ſleeps, waiting the ſecond coming 


of our Lord, in whoſe merits he truſted ?” Amidſt 


theſe turfs, which lie ſcattered in ſo many moul- 
ring heaps, under the ſhadow of this ancient 
yew, reſt the remains of parents and children : 
ſome who lived well, others with leſs care. Thoſe 
who ſnent their days, as men ought to live, ſub- 
mitted gracefully when the tireſome journey of 
their lives was ended.. As to the buſtle men make 


about their little ſpan, ſhall we weep, or laugh? 


— Obſerve That ploughman, now plodding-on 
his way, with healthy countenance, and manly 
ſtep, breathing the morning's balmy air! Be- 
hold that twwittering ſwallow, cheriſhing her 


young, under the ſtraw roof of That barn ; both. 


gladſome as the day; and yet to-morrow's ſun, 
may chance to ſee both man, and bird, lifeleſs 
as this duſt! No event is more familiar! If 
all the boaſt of health; and pride of life, cannot 
arreſt the uplifted dart of death, the ſimple an- 
nals of our homely. lives, are very little objefts. 
Often have I ſeen the luſty hind, with brawny 
arm extended, felling an aſh ; the carpenter and 
wheelwright converting it to the uſes of huſban- 
dry, I have ſeen the blooming laſs, ſinging 
her honeſt carol, not without ſecret hopes to 
charm her maſter's ſon, or fome more favoured 
hind, Where are they not? We ſee their rude 
memorials, cut in mouldering ſtones, and boards 


beſmeared with moſs : yet are theſe grand and 


noble, when they beſpeak well-founded hopes of 
a bliſsful immortality! Some, whoſe duſt we 
now walk over, 1 knew full well: their hearts 
were great, although their fortunes Humble. They 
gently trod the ſilent path of life, viewing the 
hill or dale, the corn- field or the lawn, with 
conſcious uprightneſs, and generous thoughts, 
waiting their end in peace. So it ſhoulg be! — 
Among the greateſt of mankind, whether their 
dult be incloſed in a coſſin of lead, or mixed with 
common foil, what doth it ſignify.? 

D. Or whether they have pompous monuments, 
ſuch as Lord Mortman's in our market- town 

F. Even ſo, Mary! / y | 

D. I ſuppoſe any. one who has money, may 
ercct a monument, and inſcribe what he pleaſes, 
whether it be true or falſe. | 

F. I have read many epitaphs, which .aſcribe 
nlite to Providence, and too much to human 


merit. They diſplay the bright parts of cha- 


racters, but conceal the dark ones. Flattery 
pleaſes the living, who are in the ſame line of life, 
and hope alſo for x memorial after death: while 
private or partial affection, or reaſons of ſtate, 
often beſtow encamiums on the dead; of ſome of 
whom few ſpoke well when they were living. 
You, Mary, may furniſh ſomething true, to tell. 
the honeſt peaſant, if you ſhould happen to die- 
in this village. 

D. Alas, my father! what can it be! 

F. Near this board lies a virgin, (or perchance 
a wife, or widow) who lived a virtuous life, . 


Atriving in all ber actions to pleaſe her God. She was 


dutiful to her parents; affeftionate to her relations; 
kind to her friends; charitable to every one; care-- 
ful to avoid evil, and to do god: And at length ex- 
pired, in ſure and certain hope of a joyful reſurrec- 
tion, through the merits of Chriſt. Would you: 
wiſh for any thing beyond this? 

D. Happy ſhould I be to deſerve ſo much! 

F. Fancy, friendſhip, or love, may erect a: 
monument for you; but epitaphs ſhould be free 
from partiality/ Revolving years, which prey 
on all the productions of art, let them be ever 
ſo curious, deface the monuments of the great, 
though. made of maſſy marble, or long-laſting. 
braſs : yet, as I have often told you, a truly good 
name will be regiſtered in the records of heaven, 
when time ſhall be no more! Think of this, 
and rejoĩice! 

D. It is truly a ſubject of joy! 

F. Mary, you ſeemed to ſmile the other day, 
when 1 mentioned, how probable it was that my 
dear Ophelia Chance might have been preſerved, 
though ſhe appeared to be dead. Here lies John 
Deep, who was a diver : he went down upon a- 
wreck, in a bell-machine, in which the water 
comes up only to a certain height, affording air 
for a few minutes breathing. Being. ſuddenly- 
ſeized with fear, or fainting, he did not pull the 
ſtring to give notice of his being in diſtreſs; and 
when they pulled him up, he was found appa-- 
rently dead. A merchant, who was one of the. 
company in the veſſel, having heard of experi- 
ments upon the recipe I told you of, ordered a- 
ſtrong young man preſent, to blow his breach 
into his bowels, with all his force, and in a: 
ſhort time he blew him to life; and he lived- 
many years after (a). I have lately heard of a 
child, which appeared to be drowned, black 2 

this: 


(a) This happened at AMar/cilles ſome years ſince. 
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the face, and the tongue hanging out; by the 
help of a pair of bellows, recovered to life (a). 
There are numerous accounts of the ſame kind, 
where warmth and air, friction, ſalt, and ſpirits, 
uſed with judgment, have done wonders. 

D. We muſt give credit to ſuch ſtories, when 
we ſee every day of what vaſt conſequence arr is, 
to people who have fainted away. 

F. Flere! Behold an inſtance of the grief 
ſhewn by parents, on occaſion of the death of 
an only daughter, I remember the parties: they 
were good people. The lines were made for the 
child's tomb-ſtone (5) by the *ſquire, who had a 
mind to try his talents. 


„If babes, all innocence and truth, 
Poſſeſs bright virtue's charms ; 
Why do we mourn departed youth, 
Or ſhrink at death's alarms ? 


Then, parents, ſtop the guſhing tear, 

'  , Nor pine at Heaven's decree ; 
Your darling's ſafe beyond a fear, 
From guilt and ſorrow free!“ 


D. Did they draw comfort from theſe con- 
fiderations ? 

F. I hope ſo: they were Chriſtians, When 
it pleaſes Heaven to take off children, ſo young 
as this little girl, it would be abſurd to ſay, 
that becauſe ſhe had not the trial, which mortals 
who live to an advanced period generally go 
through, but died in a ſtate of innocency, there- 
fore the parents were comfartleſs. 

D. The greateit and beſt of the children of 
men, cannot but ſubmit when it pleaſes the Al- 
mighty to remove, from this ſcene of guilt and 
ſorrow, thoſe who were moſt the objects of their 
love: but {till we mourn for the loſs we ſuſtain. 

F. To learn to die well, is the beſt, and moſt 
important leſſon, that life affords: to make an 


end of this poor play of life gracefully, is the 


utmoſt height of their wiſhes, who beſt under- 
ſtand the diſtinctions of good and evil. A 
happy life is deſirable ; but innocence in death, is 
our ſupreme felicity! We are ſure that life will 
be tainted, though perhaps not in the extreme : 
and as we believe our virtue will be impaired ; to 
wiſh for life with anxzety, ſeems to be inconſiſtent 
with reaſon and religion, 

D. Yet life is the choiceſt gift of God 

F. To thoſe who make a proper uſe of it. 


(a) A recent event in Zzgland. 


Our Saviour, ſpeaking of a wicked man, ſays, 
It were far better he had never been born!” 
If I were. condemned to death, and you could 
ſave my life by the forfeit of your virgin purity ; 
do you think that you ought to redeem me upoꝶ 
ſuch terms ? 
D. God forbid you ſhould be in ſuch circum- 
ſtances | | 
F. Amen! But I truſt my fear of God, and 
hope in his mercy, would give me reſolution to 
lay, © Better the father ſhould ſuffer a temporal 
death, which ſooner or later he muſt ſuffer, than 
that the daughter ſhould ſuffer death eternal,” 
To ſuppoſe the tortures of the damned, to follow 
the death of the unrighteous, and to ſue for life 
upon terms of iniquity, which can amount only 
to a reprieve, is a queſtion of no difficulty, Why 
not adventure boldly into the pathleſs field, 
armed completely in a righteous cauſe ? But to 
hope for heaven's joys, as the reward of virtue; 
and particularly of That virtue, which even 
yields up /fe, for life eternal; is not the act of 
dying more glorious, I will ſay, more joyful, than 
any pleaſure this /;fe can afford? 
D. Much depends on the degree of our faith 
and reſolution! You arm my heart with ſuch 
weapons, as pluck the arrows out of the hands 
of death, and make me think of the great apoſtle, 
when he ſays, ** O death, where is thy fling ! 0 
grave, where is thy victory! The fling of death 
is fin.” | 
F. The ſtings of death, are only in the degree 
that we are {inful | And ſince we muft die, That 
death is beſt, in which virtue has the greateſt 
ſhare : and when life is yielded up for the pre- 
ſervation of virtue, then it is we offer the higheſt 
voluntary tribute man can pay his Maker, 
D. This ſeems to be good reaſoning : how fat 
the actions of men correipond with it, you can 
beſt tell. 
F. We are talking of what ought to be done; 
and how we may reach the regions of the bleſſed; 
not how to go with the ſtream of life, and fal 
into deſtruction. 


D. Here is another, of @ child. 


& Beneath a ſleeping infant lies; 
*Twwas earth to aſhes lent : 
He ſhall more glorious riſe, 
But not more innocent.” 


F, The 
(4) Church-yard at Peter /oaze. 
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1 The conceitr on tombſtones are oftentimes 
as forced as the poetry is lame 
D. How do you like this ? 1 


« When the archangel's trumpet ſounds, T 
And ſouls to bodies join, 
Many would wiſh their lives below 
Had been as ſhort as thine,” 


F. That may be; 2 * a ſad reflection i it is 
D. Look, my father, here is one of a woman 
eighty- ve years old. She, it is to be preſumed, 


died in hopes of happineſs, * you may ob- 
ject to the poetry. 


Chile in the world I did remain, 
My latter days were full of pain ; 
But when the Lord did ſee it beſt, 
He took me to a place of reſt.” 


F. Indeed I wiſh to find fewer attempts at 
poetry, and more at ſenſe. 

D. Here is one, more admonitory, of a young 
woman of twenty-two : 


& God took me hence when I was in my bloom : 
Think you of death, for that will be your doom. 
Repent in tine; make no delay; 
I in my prime was ſnatch'd away.” 


F. Well, Mary; —but there is more of dignity 
and uſeful inſtruction in this plain proſe, ex- 
tracted from the Scriptures, 


* Be not flothful ; but followers of him, who 
through faith and patience inherits the promiſes.” 


Nor is this, leſs admonitory and pithy, though 
not very poetically expreſt: 


Death is a debt we all to nature owe, 
And not an evil, but when counted ſo.” (a) 


D. I hope this will pleaſe you: it ſeems to 


abound in ſenſe and poetry, and great tenderneſs 
tor the deceaſed. 


* How in the thoughtleſs days of wealth and joy, 
Iich oft the care of others good deſtroy, 
Her kindly melting heart, 
9 every want, and may Woe, 
To puilt itſelf, when in di ifireſs, 
The balm of pity would impart, 
And all, elief that bounty could beſtow ! 
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nature demands their being employed. 


is) This, and the five foregoing, are in Mitcham church-yard, 
: L1! 


Ee'n for the kid or lamb, that pour d its li life 
Beneath the bloody knife, 
Her gentle tears would fall, 
As ſhe the common mother were of all. 


Nor — good, ad kind, 
But ftrong and elevated was her mind: 
A ſpirit that with noble pride 
Could look ſuperior down 
On fortune's ſmile or frown ; 
T hat could, without regret or pain, 
To virtue's loweſt duty ſacrifice 
Or intereſt's, or ambition's higheſt prize : 
That injur d, or offended,” never tryd 
Its dignity by vengeance to maintain, 
But by magnanimous diſdain. 


A wit, that temperately bright, 
With inoffenſtue light, 
All-pleaſing ſhane ; nor ever paſt 


The decent bounds that wi ſdom's ſober hand, 


And fweet benevolence's mild command, 

And baſhful modeſty before it caſt. 

A prudence undeceiving, undeceiv d, 

That nor too little, nor too much believ d: 
That ſcorn'd unjuſt ſuſpicion's coward fear, 
And without weakneſs, knew to be ſincere.” 


O charming character! 

F. Aye, Mary; we muſt not be ſurprized at 
what hone/? love can do in grief, when love not 
honeſt, or ill-timed, produces ſuch ſtrange effects 
as we often ſee, Too many give a falſe courſe 
to their affections; but they cannot deſtroy 
them, A river may be turned. out of its bed ; 
but the water muſt ſtill remain in ſome form or 
manner; and well if it does not ſpread deſolation. 
If women are intended by nature to refine the 
joys, and ſoften the cares of humanity ; as ſuch 
If they 
neglect their duty, or are themſelves neglected, 
nature reſents the injury; and it comes home to 
their own breaſt. If we are not crowned with 
chaplets, and laugh and ſing through life, we 
may do much better: we may mourn for the 
evils that befall us; and by ſuch mourning give 
the heart relief. This gentleman was at once the 
huſband, the lover, the friend, and poet (5) : and 
I preſume the lady deſerved all that he could ſay. 
But what think you of the humour of this 


tablet of braſs ; the letters are ſmall, yet legible ? 
They 


(4) Lord Lyttelton's Monody on his Lady. 
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They were ſupplied by my ater, to a EY 
man who deſired to have an inſcription, of uſe to 
the living though he did not think himſelf wor- 
thy of praiſe, he wiſhed to infiru?. 


Behold, my ſon, this nameleſs monument, 
Inftrutive ſatire on our fond'conceits ! 
_ *Tis not a name, but wiſdom's character 
Alone can fire th* immortal part of man! 
Within yon ſtately temple thou may'ſt ſee 
The ſculptur'd marble in its higheſt pomp ; 
The curious workman's elevated art 
"Tis pride deludes us with her fooliſh hopes 
Of fame, from tott'ring buſts or empty urns. 
When thou haſt run thy courſe, do'ſt thou expect 
Eſteem and love will croud about thy hearſe? 
So great is man's forgetfulneſs of man, 
And gratitude, like thought, ſo quickly dies, 
The peaſant or the prince have equal lots. 
No record will avail, but That in heaven: 
Thy faithful homage, at religien's ſhrine, 
Will heal all wounds thy boſom can receive. 
What greater bliſs can'ſt thou defire, or God 
Beſtow on beings fo impure and frail ? 
The daughter's tears ſhed o'er her father's grave, 
Claim the ſweet homage of humanity. — | 
Thy ſorrows ſhewn, for ſuch unfeign'd diſtreſs, 
Are tributes which thou pay'ſt at mercy's ſeat. 
But mark me well, my ſon ! | 
True wiſdom's children learn her pleaſant ways, 
And ſtill rejoice amidſt their ſufferings : 
Their calling is to practiſe what they preach, 
Secur'd in pious conqueſt o'er the world, 
They ſeek and find the golden key of life, 
Which opes the portals to celeſtial bliſs ! 
O may'ſt thou learn to think and reaſon right, 
And juſtly count upon eternity / — 
That whether thy ſhort life ſhall end to-day, 
Or laſt a number of progreſſive years; 
Whether rich trophies thall adorn thy tomb, 
Or like this monument, thy name hall ceaſe ; 
Let this day paſs in happy glad preſage, 
Of thoſe rewards that wait on virtuous deeds ! 


D. An odd conceit ; and yet methinks replete 
with gocd-ſenſe and humility. 


F. I wiſh we could ſee many ſuch; for it 


feems to be more inſtructive, than telling us 
that a man was born in ſuch a year, and died in 
ſuch a year: or the giving us an account what 
battles a man fought, when there might be ten 


thouſand better men than himſelf in the field. 


(a) Mils Aikin's Poems. 


What is worſe, lies are often ſtumped upon mar- 
ble. There is no falſehood nor Fluttery in this 
little braſs plate. Here is another which lets 
us know, that the party died of the fmall-pox, 
It is not very intereſting to us of. what peo- 
ple die, except it be to prevent the deaths of 
others. If all infants were inoculated, ſcarce 
three in a thouſand would die of the Giemper; 
and certainly no grown perſon could eyer die of 
this diſeaſe. 

D. If fo many are carried off by the ſmall. 
pox, what madneſs it is they do not inoculate 
univerſally ! 

F. The negle& is the effect of ignorance and 
fol. Many take a flight purge in the ſpring : if 
one in five hundred of theſe died ſoon after, ſhould 
Ny think purging dangerous ? 


Here lieth an old gentlewoman : her is was 


made by her grand- ra ork: in ſoft and flowing 
numbers (a). 


C *Tis paſt : dear venerable ſhade farewell! 
Thy blameleſs life, thy peaceful death ſhall tell, 
Clear to the laſt, thy ſetting orb has run 

Pure, bright, and healthy, like a froſty ſun, 
And late old age, with hand indulgent, ſhed 
Its mildeſt winter on thy favourite head: 

For Heav'n prolong'd her life, to ſpread its praiſe, 
And bleſs'd her with a patriarch*s length of days. 
The trueſt praiſe was her's, a chearful heart, 
Prone to enjoy, and ready to impart. 

An Iſraelite indeed, and free from guile, 


She thow'd that piety and age, could ſmile. 


Religion had ker heart, her cares, her voice; 
T was her laſt refuge, as her carlieſt choice. 
To holy Anna's ſpirit not more dear 

The church of //r'el, and the houſe of prayer. 
Her ſpreading offspring, of the fourth degree, 
Fill'd her fond arms, and claſp'd her trembling 
Matur'd at length for ſome more perfect ſcene, 
Her hopes all bright, her proſpects all ſerene, 
Each part of life ſuſtain'd with equal worth; 
And not a with left unfulfill'd on earth; 

Like a tir'd traveller, with ſleep oppreſs'd, 
Within her children's arms ſhe dropt to reſt. 
Farewell ! Thy cheriſh'd image, ever dear, 
Shall many a pious heart with love zevere ! 
Long, long ſhall mine her honour'd mem a bleſs, 


Who gave the deareſt bleſſing I poſſeſs! 
D. What 
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deſerve ſuch generous praiſe. Happy muſt the 
have been who had fo good a parent, herſelf be- 
ing ſo ingenious, pious, and grateful. | 

F. Few. live to fee the fourth generation; 
much fewer ſtil} to have no wiſh ungratified 
when they come to die. ———You hardly re- 
member my kinſman, and friend, old Thomas 
Trueman. Here he lies | He alſo took his leave 
of life, in a very becoming manner. Many a 
time have I ſeen him, ſtretched along yon moſſy 
bank, poring upon. the babbling brook below, 
muttering his fancies, and the lines of poetry 
| he learnt in boy-hood, when his memory was 
ſtrong. Sometimes he ſeem'd forlorn : Again his 
ſpirits were as briſk as birds. He uſed to ſay, 
he wiſhed for life, only as he could make a 
progreſs in virtue: and he was not diſappointed 
in the length of his days, nor in his »ſe of them. 


He often took his walk on Paſtor's hill, where 


he and I have held many a ſerious chat. A few 
weeks before his death, he ſpoke theſe words : 
« My friend, I feel my life ebb out apace. I 
am not ſorry for it, for I have ſeen much more 
than gives me pleaſure. I fear I ſhall never ac- 
quire a degree of fortitude fully ſatisfactory to 
my own mind. Upon ſeveral occaſions, in the 
latter years of my life, I have not maintained 
That firmneſs which I aſpired at. Something of 
the ſame kind may perchance happen again; 
therefore I think it beſt to die.” | 

D. If he had ſo much virtue, as this intimates, 
he might have been contented to live ; if ſo Hea- 
ven had permited, 

F. I tell you what he ſaid. I followed him to 
his grave. He was attended by many a watery 
eye, which ſaw him quietly lodged in the boſom 
of the earth. The miniſter, who attended him 
in his laſt hours, ſpoke highly of his faith, his 
re/ignation, and his hope in heavenly joys ! 

D. What was he ? 

F. He had formerly been a quarter-maſter ; 
and behaved like a true ſoldier, on all occaſions. 
He fought bravely in the wars of King William 
and Queen Anne. He kept good diſcipline in 
quarters; endeavouring always to promote the 
tear of God, and to relieve his conquered enemy 
in diſtreſs. He lamented the ſad neceſſity of 
war; conſtantly giving proof that he was a friend 
to his country and mankind. 


D. Happy were it for us all, to view our 
actions claſeiy, and conſider the end of living! 
A ſeldier, and fo good a man! Was not this 
extraordinary ? | 5! OY 

F. Have you forgotten the major and the cap- 
tain? Many ſoldiers are very good, and doubly 
reſpectable, hen they are ſo, for being ſoldiers. 
We muſt not judge from what we have heard of 
a few profligate fellows. Much do I prefer the 
condition of theſe my former partners in toil, 
to that of ſome whoſe characters I was no 
ſtranger to, now lying entombed in marble, 
adorned with buſts and coſtly ſculpture. Their 
names ſtand on the records of life-deſtroy- 
ing war, or cunning ſnares of ſtate, The 
happineſs of immortal man, ought to be meaſured 
by ſome other rule! The mouldering monu- 
ment, where once ſtood a human figure, now 
defaced ; or the letters of a flattering inſcription, 
worn out by time; what do they ſhew but va- 
nity ? (a) 

D. Still it pleaſes : and what gives innocent 
pleaſure, though in one ſenſe it may be vain; 
yet if it adminiſters to happineſs, is it not good ? 

F. The great and opulent ftand in need of 
ſuch helps, to keep wealth in countenance : but 
theſe expenſive baubles are ſuppoſed ſacred to 
truth : I wiſh they were always really ſo. Time, 
in its progreſs, ravages alike, whether the praiſe 
be well or ill beftowed. Love is emphatically 
ſaid to be as ſtrong as death and theſe tributes 
of praiſe, are generally paid by friends and com- 
panions, on occaſion of the loſs of thoſe, , who 
once lived in their hearts, Nor is the forgetful- 
neſs of kindneſs, in thoſe who leave the world, 
leſs cruel than the grave, into which they de- 
ſcend! Theſe are evils, Mary, with which life 
is often taxed : and the more gracefully we pay the 
tribute, without torturing ourſelves with the re- 
membrance ; the ſooner it will paſs away ; and let 
it paſs as the morning dew melts before the ſun. 

D. We may comfort ourſelves that ere arc 
ſome calamities, to which perſons in our ſtation 
are ſtrangers. | 

F. Conteſts for fame, or the fond defire of 
applauſe : theſe ſometimes burn like fire, or con- 
ſume like jealouſy. You and I may laugh at 
this folly / The world will treat us as it pleaſes : 
it is our concern to deſerve effec, and be devoid 


of anxiety, whether it be beſtowed or not. 
| D, We 


(a) © Here in the rich, the honour'd, fam'd, and great, 
«© See the falſe ſcale of happineſs complete.” 
L112 
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D. We are free from ſuch. deſires: but in 
ſpeaking of unkindneſs, do you think the com- 
pariſon, of the cruelty of the grave, to be juſt ? 
May we not there hope for peace ? 

F. To thoſe who languiſh for. an addition of 
days, to enjoy the ample portion of the ſweets 
of life, which they poſſeſs, we may naturally ſup- 
poſe the. grave frowns cruelly. Moſt 'men in- 
dulge their hope of years of happineſs in this life 
Life dazzles the eyes, and pleaſes the fancy, of 
poor mortals! Like the ſplendid gilding of the 
clouds, attending a ſetting ſun, for a ſhort ſpace 
of time, we view them with great delight, but 
the ſcene cloſes in darkneſs! So are our proſ- 
pects near the cloſe of life! Variety conſtitutes 
our chief joy: yet, “ there is nothing new. un- 
der the ſun : the thing that is done, is That 
which ball be done, In much wiſdom, is much 
grief: and he that increaſeth t in- 
creaſeth ſorrow.” 

D. If this be a true view of the preſent life, 
ſurely it ought to turn our thoughts more to the 
laſting joys of the 1 hfe to come / 

F. This is one view which .is given us: and 
the wiſe man adds, „ that all the days of man 
are ſorrow, and his travel grief : yea, his heart 
taxeth not reſt in the night.“ And he continues 
his remark, by ſaying, “ This alſo is vanity 1” . 

D. I am afraid, my father, he hath not given 
a falſe repreſentation : yet ſurely it is alſo vanity, 
nat to give the heart reſt, when it is in our power 
to do ite he certainly cannot mean that virtue 
itſelf is vain, 

J. He rather gives us a picture of the folly of 
tormenting ourſelves ; and how things are, not how 
they ſhould be. 

D. You have often told me, that of all vani- 
ties, vexation of ſpirit is the greateſt, 

F. So it is, Mary, when it anſwers no end. 
We C?iri/1ians have an advantage, which Solomon 
himſelf did not enjoy. Whilſt we are in the 
hands of God, truſting in the merits of our great 
Interceilor, we behold the glories of the mid-day 
fun, triumphing in excezding great joy, in hopes 
of I hat happineſs after death, which Chriſt bath 
promiſed, and of which Solomon had a leſs per- 
icct apprehenſion, Thus we fee things in the 
double view, with all their /ights, as well as 
fades and let us turn our eyes to the pleaſurable 
nde, and rejoice! Let us determine to rejoice 
in the. God of our ſalvation ; ſo that when cvils 
bappen, we may, without labour of thought, 


EcCUr to the reſolution we had wiſely taken. 
L 


D. This would be an admirable rate, 1 1 
could be followed. | 


F. Could be followed Who ever tried it with 


all his ſpirit, and was diſappointed J=——— 
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Obſerve this pitaph on a faithful ſervant, Mefes 
Trueman, to whom I ever thought it a happineſs 
to be allied. He was one of the meeleſt, Te moſt 
determined perſons I ever knew. 

D. Meekeſt, yet moſt determined 

F. Yes; moſt quiet in temper : moſt Rteady 
and reſolute in what he thought his duty. Hh 
maſter was a man of ſentiment, and loved him 
for his virtues. He treated him as his friend, as 
well as his ſervant ; and Moſes treated his maſter 
as his friend, not forgetting that he was his 
maſter. You will judge what ſentiments his 


maſter entertained of him, by the nnn on 
this ſtone. 


6 Showld full-blown pride in taunting accents ſay, 
What mighty deeds have dignified this clay ? 
Or was he rich in fortune, or in blood © 
Ah ! he was more, much more, for he was good! 
His life in ſervice and obedience ſpent, 
He gain'd nat riches, but he gain'd content; 
Whilft &er himſelf he kept a flrit controul, 
And heap'd up treaſures, that enrich d the ſoul. 
Of temp'rance try d, an ever ready hand, 
A yielding nature, pliant to command ; 
Yet firm in morals, reſolutely juſt, 
Of ſoſteſi manners, but a rock in truſt : 
His ſenſe was plain, nor yet his converſe rude, 
A feeling heart that teem d with gratitude. 

For this thy kindred mourn thy early doom; 
T hy maſter lov'd thee, and inſcribes thy tomb. 
Go take thy wages now, by Heaven's decree, 
Where ſervice is eternal liberty.” 


D. What a. pleaſure it affords the mind, to 
hear of virtue in every ſtation ; but particularly 
in That which comes neareſt to our own. Was 


Moſes married ? 
F. He had engaged himſelf to a young Wo- 


man whom his matter approved of very much: 


but he was ſo prudent as to deſire the match 
might be delayed till he bad gained ſomething 
more: the girl was not impatient; they loved 
each other tenderly. When he died he conſidered 
her in his will as his wife; and ſhe mourned for 
him with the ſorrow of a widow, who has loſt 


a moſt valuable huſband. 
. C O N- 
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CONVERSATION XL 


Exhorting his daughter to be conſtant in her attention to her religion, upon the principles of the certainty off 
the truth and importance of it. The evidence derived from reaſon and facts. Calamitous late of 
mankind neglecting obedience to it. A pathetic diſcourſe to his daughter on occaſion of her parting from. 


him. 


D. OUR yeſterday's. converſation in the 
churchyard has filled my. mind with 
many ſerious, yet not unpleaſing reflections. It 
afforded me amuſement, as well as inſtruction. 
Methinks it has prepared me for the death of 
parting with you, which muſt Le an hour 
hence, — 6h. 
F. Happy were it for mankind, if they would 
weigh every circumſtance in its proper balance ; 
and conſidering the various motives of human 
actions; the miſeries which attend on ſome ; 


and the felicity which accompanies others ; draw. 


a true and juſt rule of conduct! They might 
then wipe away all obſtructions to their ſeeing 
clearly, and ſearch for the things they are com- 
manded by God to ſearch for. Thus would 
they find their intereſt and happineſs in their duty : 
Reaſon would not then miſlead ; but prove a 
guide to faith; as faith would point out the road 
to heaven: and “ if their hearts condemned 
them not, they would have peace towards God.” 
All that is probable, as deducible from the na- 
ture of the human ſoul, and the belief of its 
immortality, would operate with ſufficient force 
of demonſtration, on the willingneſs of the under- 
Handing, to aſſent to That which pleads for the 
intereſt of the foul, We ſhould, from a natural 
partiality to ourſelves, believe ; and endeavour to 
make our actions ſuitable to our principles. A 
combination of a thouſand circumſtances which 
tender Chri/tianity ſo pleaſing to the mind, would 
Operate like a charm : our native love of truth 
would compel us to be Chriſtians ;{and we ſhould 
glory in the name ! Look. round you and ſurvey 
the extreme fooliſhneſs of thofe who do not ex- 
mine the merits of their religion ; neither read- 
ng the Old Te/tament with attention and under- 
ſtanding ; nor yet the New, as if they were in- 
Creſted in the events related, or the divine pre- 


cepts given, What is ſaid in the Old Teflament 
of the Saviour which ſhould come into the world, 
could poſſibly be applicable to no other perſon 


Which ever has been in it. 


D. But © having eyes, they ſee not.” | 

F. When the ſacred babe was born, the hea- 
vens proclaimed his miſſion. - A flar appeared: 
not regular in its place or motion, like the 
heavenly bodies; for the great Lord of nature 
guided it to the place where the fant ſlept. 
The heathen world ſaw it, and wondered 
Princes and ſages from the eaſt followed it. We 
are told by ſome hiſtorians, it was conſidered. 
by a diſciple of the celebrated heathen philoſo—. 
pher Plato, as proclaiming the deſcent of a 
God. It occaſioned ſa much jealouſy in the 
breaſt of Herod, a worldly-minded prince, that 
he even cauſed a number of innocent babes. 
to be ſlaughtered. The whole hiſtory of the. 
Meſſiah hangs in a chain even from the crea- 
tion of man, ſhining with ſplendor in every cir- 
cumſtance that ſurrounded him. He lived for 
neat thirty years in obſcurity, devoid of every 
defire of fame or grandeur, till the time came, 
when, as if the clefts of the rocks were opened, 
and at once diſcovered all their ſtores of diamonds, 


poliſhed with the moſt exquiſite art, he was 


uſhered into the world by a voice from heaven: 
(God declared him to be his ſon, in whom he 
was delighted. You are ſenſible, that the mode 
in which this hiſtory is tranſmitted down to us, 
is ſuch as pleaſed the Almighty Wiſdom ; and 
that there could be no ſuch thing as faith, were 
the truth aſſerted to men, by a continuation of 
miracles: the Providence of God would then. 
change its courſe, and nothing be credited but. 
the demonſtration of our ſenſes ; and even this 
would become doubtful. They who believed not. 


Moſes and the prophets, concerning the —_——_ 
| —_= 
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and would not examine with caution and can- 
dour, were not convinced even when he had ve- 
rified the prediction, and aroſe from the dead. 
Lou remember Mr. Heartwell's diſcourſe with 
the young templar. Be aſſured for this laſt time, 
perhaps, I may ever talk, with you, that ha- 
bits of virtue or vice, make ſaints or unbelievers. 
The hiſtory of Chriſt, contained in the New 
Teſlament, gives us the higheſt ideas of human 
nature: God gave his Son to ſuffer for it, and 
to ſave mankind from deſtruction, You ſee a 
fellow- creature in diſtreſs, and believing Chri/t 


died for him, afford him the ſuccour his ſitua- - 


tion properly requires, as far as your power ex- 
tends.— Why do you this? Becauſe you are a 
Chriſtian ? You hunger and thirſt after righte- 
ouſneſs, becauſe you believe, Why do ſo many 
make negligence and indifference their boſom 
friends? Becauſe they do not believe. —In all 
ages, the wiſeſt of mankind have lived ac- 
cording to the beſt lights they had, agreeable 


to the religion of their reſpective countries, ſo 


long as they ſaw nothing contrary to moral du- 
tics. This made them eſteemed wiſe and good, 
and rendered them the delight of human kind. 
But when Chriſtianity made its appearance, 
the divine truths of it eclipſed all other lights; 
and the pooreſt and moſt illiterate men, taught 
by the Son of God, to preach his doctrines, 
made the moſt flouriſhing regions of the earth 
appear as ignorant and favage. — And mighty 
advantages ſhould we enjoy, were we ſtrictly 
to obſerve the precepts of our religion! To 
do well: to ſpeak well: and to have no end 
in'view but that of a religious life : to promote 
the wiſdom of men's hearts, and the reform- 
ation of their manners; carries with it ſuch 


an ungqueſ/tionabl: title to the regard of men, that, 


humanly ſpeaking, we cannot reſiſt the belief, 
that the great Father of mankind will look down 
on us with the Kindneſs and compaſſion of a fa- 
ther, if we obey him. 

D. This is a glorious thought, were it pro- 
perly cheriſhed, — 

F. Remember, my daughter, that if you aſ- 
pire at the imitation of the great exemplar of your 
faith, you muſt love all your fellow-creatures, 
not hate any. You muſt be zealous, and full 
of pity: give counſel to the doubtful, and in- 
ſtruct the ignorant; bind up the broken heart; 
ſtrengthen the feeble knee ; and relieve the poor 
to the utmoſt of your ability. More than 

. | 


. 


this, the greateſt of the children of men cannot 
do. Remember that our Saviour was ſo exact 
an obſerver of the ſabbath, agreeable to the law 
of Moſes, he only healed the ſick on That day, 
Chriſt came not to deſtroy the moral law and 
commandments, but to explain, refine, exalt, 
and purify them. Chriſtianity is morality re- 
fined, and brought to a ſtandard agreeable to 
the divine perfections, ſo far as man is ca- 
pable of imitating them. Chriſt, in his whole 
life and converſation, was innocent; I will 
not ſay, as angels, the meſſengers of God, for 
theſe acted in ſubſerviency to him; but per- 
fectly innocent: yet, as a proof how far the 
perverſeneſs of the children of men may carry 
them, notwithſtanding all the miracles he had 
ſhewn for the preſervation even of the meaneſt 
of the people, of which the leaders of the Jus 
were well acquainted ; they made his truth his 
fault, and his high office his crime; and con- 
demned him as not worthy to live. 

D. His innocence was ſo apparent, no one 
could reproach him with the leaſt evil. 

F. As his birth was miraculous, his life de- 
monſtrated the almighty power by which he 
acted. As little neceſſity was there for argu- 
ment to prove it, as the ſun requires evidence 
that he is the brighteſt luminary in the heavens: 
yet ſuch was the inſcrutible decree of the Al- 
mighty, he was nailed to the croſs, and died in 
an agony of pain! He aroſe from the dead; 
and his reſurrection proved that God can, 
and we are equally aſſured will raiſe the dead. 
You ſee the Saviour of mankind went to death, 
as to a work the Almighty had appointed for 
him. Then it was the great Lord of nature gave 
a freſh teſtimony that this divine perſon was in 
truth the Chri/t that ſhould come into the world. 
The rocks were rent; the vail of the temple was 
divided of itſelf, opening the ſanctuary. Many 
of the dead aroſe, and appeared in Feruſelem. 
The centurion who guarded the body of Chrif, 
and others of the people, ſmote their breaſts, 
being, by theſe wonderful tokens, convinced 
that he was indeed the Son of the living G04. 
— Shall you forget theſe things, my daughter! 
— Will the hurry of a great city rob you ef 
them ?—Or will you garner them up in you 
heart as jewels of ineſtimable value:? Let 1 
thoughtleſs return like the dog to the vomit: 
their example ſhould be no rule to you. You 


are in an humble condition in this world by 
m 
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may be ſo much the happier for you. Conſider | 


who were the inſtruments by which ſuch won- 
ders have been tranſmitted down to us! They 
were, for the moſt part, perſons in an humble 
ſation : their Maſter and yours was the King 
of glory; yet they ſuffered perſecution, poverty, 
baniſhment, ſcourges, and many of them cruel 
deaths. T hey ſubmitted in hopes of That day 
of recompence, when they ſhould again behold 
their Lord, and receive the great reward which 
he had promiſed them. You are ſenſible that 
the doctrines contained in the New Teftament, 
which, with ſuch unwearied diligence I have re- 
commended to you, tend to perfect our nature, 
teaching the children of men to love their God, 
and each other. That book affords the higheſt 
ſatisfaction, and the trueſt delight we can arrive 
at in this world: it furniſhes the joys of charity; 
the re/t of innocence; the peace of quiet ſpirits ; 
the hopes of heaven, and the faireſt proſpect of it ! 
And what does it forbid ? That we ſhould not 
be beaſts nor devils ? It allows all that the wiſ- 
dom of Omniſcience could intend for a creature 
fo excellent in his nature, that even the Son of 
God took it on himſelf : a creature born to ſuch 
exalted hopes, and the heir of ſuch heavenly 
promiſes! With regard to this world, it teaches 
men chaſtity, and a ſtrict obſervance of their 
word, by which every individual is guarded from 
all violence; and amidſt the changes and events 
of life, reap the comforts of being treated by 
others, on a principle themſelves think reaſonable, 
humane, and compaſſionate. Every one feels for 
another, as Children of one common parent, on 
whom they depend, not for their animal bread 
alone, but for the bread of life; the bread that 
cometh from heaven. And whilſt it enjoins 
obedience to ſuperiors, it prevents the confuſion of 
government; the deſtruction of laws; and the 
baniſhment of peace and harmony from the 
world. Our divine religion is life, and Spirit, 
and joy unſpeakable ! Strictly oblerved, it is the 
harbinger which gives notice, that the gates of 
heaven are opened ; and that a clear paſlage is 
made to thoſe immortal pleaſures which the Al- 
mighty hath ſeated on his right hand, ready to 
diſpenſe as the rewards of the righteous ! This, 
my child, is the bright ſhield of reaſon ; the 
rays of which give light to our paths, and the 
gemal warmth which invigorates our ſouls. Its 
beauty is ſo tranſcendent, before it all the moſt 
Lining objects of this world, ſo apt to captivate 


the heart of man, are but the faint glimmerings 
of the diſſant day. It makes war with vice, and 
<< teaches us, with eaſe, to mortify thoſe affec- 
tions which reaſon hardly dares reprove, becauſe 
it hath not ſtrength enough to conquer them; 
whilſt it creates in us thoſe virtues, which rea- 


ſon, unaided, never knew, and after knowing, 


could not ſufficiently approve to reduce to ac- 
tion,” till the grace which it requires us to- 
implore, is given us from above. Study the- 
doctrines of the bleſſed Fefus read his words 
with cloſe attention; learn to be meek, contented, 
merciful, juſt, pure, and hely ; and let your meek- 
neſs and contentment prove to the world, and- 
thoſe who ſhall behold your /ife and converſation, 
that you cheriſh in your breaſt, the image of 
your divine Original. Let your light ſo ſhine 
before men, that they may glorify our com- 
mon Father, who is in heaven.” Pretend 
not to be a ſervant to ſo great a maſter, and- 
wantonly preſume to make a law of your own, 


by neglecting thoſe holy ordinances, the obſery- 


ance of which is the glory of human nature.. 


Let the fooliſh world fondly imagine they have 


diſcovered ſomething more intrinſically valuable; 
and, like children, hoard their pebbles as diamonds z 
but do you obey the laws of Chri/t, and ſtedfaſtly 
abide in his command:acnts ; glorying in the 
name of Chri/tian. Remember, my daughter, 
there is nothing in your religion againſt fe and 
blood, but when fleſh and blood revolt againſt. 
reaſon : it forbids us to drink at the well of life, 
making us languiſh with ui, till we expire in. 
miſery, Death will open to the wicked the 
dreadful -portals, where inexpreſſible pain and. 
anguiſh have taken up their everlaſting abode ! 
— What you have to do, or ſuffer, with regard” 
to the preſent life, you will think lightly of, if. 
you keep your thoughts intent on the glories 
which ſhall be revealed. The pagan world, in 
the height of its ſplendor, could form no idea 

of the humble, meek, and peaceable religion of our 

bleſſed Lord. And what are thoſe better than 

pagans, who never think of this matter? Better, 
did I ay! Will not their condemnation be ſo 

much the greater? Such diſcourſe may ſeem to. 
them as-foolifhneſs ; and foolith it had been, if 

it were falſe; but being true, as it eclipſed all 

the glory and renown of thole ancient nations, 
it confounds the preſent generation of infidels. 

Chriſtianity opened the nakedneſs of their hearts; 


and ſheyed the vilenes of them. And what are 


I's. 


— 
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we now about? The light of the goſpel ſhines 
upon us: the Sun of righteouſneſs in his meri- 
dian ſplendor darts forth his rays ; and we ſeek 
4he obſcureſt hovel to hide our ſhame. Hear, O 


| heaven, and give ear, O earth! Though my fins 


are in number paſt all account, yet witneſs. to 
my /mcerity, how earneſtly I wiſh to ſee the laws 
of Chriſi eſtabliſhed in the hearts of my fellow- 
ſubjects and mankind ; that obedience to thoſe 
laws may fix its ſtandard on a rock, againſt 
which the prince of darkneſs ſhall never prevail. 
Wyhile I behold fo many tranſported with baubles ; 
eager in purſuit of mean gratifications ; waſting 
their days in tyeuble, and their years in vanity 
inſtead of doing the work for which they were ſent 
into the world; I mourn! I muſt lament in 
tears, that purity, juſtice, and mercy are fo lit- 
tle the /aw, the rule, the guide of men; to 
refreſh the weary, and guide the ignorant; to 
relicve the diſtreſſed orphan, and make the wi- 
dow's heart rejoice, Let Chriſtianity be known, 
and truly obſerved, univerſal benevolence will 
reign on the earth, and prepare our ſouls for 
heaven. Happy, thrice happy were it for man- 
Lind, if their zeal and attachment to the fooleries 
of the world, were only ſuſpended for a ſhort time, 
that they might ſee the vanity of their own pur- 
ſuits; and diſcover wherein true wiſdom con- 


ſiſteth! If the days of man are but a ſpan in 
length, and there dwells in their earthly taber- 


nacle, a fpirit derived from the eternal God; 
a ſoul which is immortal : — if they would 
conſider this; and daily contemplate their 
Jatter end, they would be induced to reverence 
'That ſpirit! They might, in mercy to their 
fouls, fee and behold “ the things which belong 
to their peace, before they are hid from their 
eyes for ever!” Contemplate, my child, the 
marvellous works of Heaven in the conver/ion 
of the great apoſtle ; not like ſome modern en- 
thuſiaſts, expect a miracle to be wrought for 


vou; but lament that earring and government, . 


wiſdom and law, in public and in private life, are 
not applied like his zeal, which was employed 
to eſtabliſh the empire of Chri/?, in the hearts of 
thoſe, on whom the glorious light had ſhone, 
Why do we not war with our corrupt affedtions, 
and harneſs ourſclves with that brilliant arroour, 
which becomes the followers of the great Captain 
of our ſalvation? Would they look back and 
ſee what paſſed in early days! The greater part 
ol the 7 Chriſtians could not be better con- 


] 

vinced than we might be now, with regard te 

the reality of facts, reſpecting a crucified Saviour. 
We have the ſame teſtimony, with the addition 
of a ſucceſſion of ages, in which millions of the 
followers of Chrift have acted like Chriſtians. In 
thoſe early days, if Chriftians had peace, theit 
religion was proſperous : if they were perſecuted, 
it was ſtill proſperous : if princes favoured - them, 
the world came in, becauſe the Chriſtians lived a 
holy life : if princes were incenſed, the world came 
in, becauſe the Chriſtians died ſo bravely.” They 
deſpiſed death itſelf, when worldly intereſt inter- 
fered with their faith in their great Maſter and 
Redeemer, life no longer appearing as an objed 
of any moment. Horrible as it truly is to 
think of, in the view of humanity ; moſt glo- 
rious in the effect of faith; even infants were 
ſometimes in the hands of hangmen, for the teſti- 
mony of Jeſus Cbriſt; and the executioner was 
often converted by the blood of thoſe martyr; 
which ſprang upon their faces! Such is not our 
lot at this time, my daughter! In this reſpect 
the lamb may ſleep by the ſide of the lion! And 
ſhall we, with ungrateful tongues, relate any idle 
tale, rather than proclaim the «wonders which have 
been done for us by the Redeemer of the world? 
Shall we with impious hearts indulge our paſſions 


and appetites, when we ought to reſerve them in 


the fitteſt ſtate, to entertain our Saviour and 
our God ? We are as much condemned to death 
as they were: the ſentence of nature is iſſued; 
the day of execution we know not of, but it 
cannot be far off. Nor is it leſs certain the day 
will come, in which the Saviour of the world, 
will appear in the meridian brightneſs of his 
glory, and we ſhall ſtand before his judgment- 
ſeat ; the ju/?, in humble hopes that he will ap- 
plaud their conduct, as he has promiſed his faith- 
ful ſervants. —But the wicked and impenitent!— 
Here let us draw a curtain, and hide the diſmal 
ſcene, when ſhrieks and cries will only ſerve to 
increaſe the horror !-—You turn pale ! I forbeat, 
Think of the glorious ſcene, and retreat from the 
habitations of iniquity, The three apoſtles St. 
Paul, St. Peter, and St. Jude, foreſaw that the 
7ewiſh nation, who oppoled the religion of Chri/i, 
had but a ſhort time to ſhew their malice in. Ihe 
dreadful overthrow of their city and nation by a 
Roman army was ſorctold: and the Chriſtians | 
in Jeruſalem were informed, if they would re- 

tire to the city of Pella, a hair of their heads 


ſhould not periſh, So it happened; hilft a 
: | | million 


milliom one bundred thouſand of the Jewih na- 
tion were ſwept away, and the whole body diſ- 
membered ; their ſtate being overturned by into- 
lerable calamities. The Chriſtians then beheld the 
tremendous proof of the truth of the religion they 
had adopted; and all the predictions in the Old 
T:flament, with regard to Chriſt, undeniably ac- 
compliſhed. The Jews, as I told you on ano- 
ther occaſion, are ſtill hoping without reaſon ; 
confident without revelation ; purſuing a ſhadow, 
and neglecting x ſubſtance. Let us not flatter 
ourſelves : it cannot be, that any nation, com- 
munity, or individual on earth, can exiſt in 
peace, and freedom from the galling yoke of 


ſlavery, but as they zeceive the great Sovereign 


of the Chriſtian world, as their lawgrver, their 
friend, their Redeemer, and their God. Were 
you acquainted with the hiſtory of mankind, you 


would find it ſo in every quarter of the globe. 


Carry this ever in your thoughts. Offer up your 


prayers to Heaven, that it may pleaſe the Al- 


mighty Giver of all good to grant your country, 
and nation, and mankind, ſuch a meaſure of his 


grace, and ſuch an abundance of his mercy, that 


we may all turn from the evil of our ways, 7 
live! 


D. My dear father, you ſeem tranſported with 


a piety and tenderneſs I have no words to deſcribe : 


but J feel their force. J have liſtened to your dif- 
courſe, as if I were to regiſter it in my memory 
as your laſt expiring words. I truly believe in 
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the world which is to come, as certainly as the 
world I now behold, My attention to you had 
abſorbed my ſorrows. I had forgotten that we are 
about to part — But I truſt in the mercies of. 
God, your words will ſtill ſound in my ears, and 
your leſſons of inſtruction cling to my heart / 

F. My dear child, Heaven grant it may be ſo! 
The waggon waits for you, 

D. How ſhall I ſpeak my laſt farewell ! 

F. Let us not call it the /aft - I hope, ere long, 
we ſhall meet again. All we can now gain by 
one minute's delay, is to wiſh for another. 

D. In hopes that we Hall meet again, my dear, 
dear father, farewell! A thouſand thoughts of 
gratitude crowd tumultuouſly.on my heart : I can. 


now only expreſs them with my tears |! — Fare- 
well! 


F. I know them all, exceedingly well. Weep: 
not, my child, leſt you unman me alſo. Remem- 
ber the-lefſdii J have been giving you, even to 


part with Ii ife, gracefully, if Providence requires. 
T his parting is but a ſhade, to throw more light 
upon your virtues, I truſt in Providence you will 
do well without me. I am ſure you have not 
ſo often lent a patient ear in vain Reſerve 
your tears for ſome great occaſion. Old as I am, 
I think it highly probable we ſhall meet, at 
leaſt once more, in this world O God of mercy, 


| Preſerve my child] my much-lov'd daughter, 


and Wy friend ! 


PART 


CONVERSATION I. 


Mary Trueman's return from London into the country. Her commendation of the conduct of lt 
miſtreſs. Her Lady's letter to her father. Her account of London entertainments, and converſatin 
concerning them. Her relation of the courtſhip, and offer made her ; and of the manner of ſpending 


time among f eople of faſhion in London. 


F. LESS me, good Heaven ! Who do my 
| eyes behold ! My daughter 

D. My heart overflows with joy to ſee you | 
Health ſtill ſmiles in your countenance. 

F. You look well — conſidering that you 
came from London. But what brings you? I re- 
joice from my heart to ſee you once more: I 
could almoſt ſay with the patriarch, when he 
held his ſon Joſeph in his arms, Now let thy 
ſervant, O God, deſcend in peace to the grave !” 
Yet am I anxious, my dear child, to know what 
brings you hither ſo unexpectedly, Has your 
miſtreſs been unkind, or impoſed too hard la- 
bour on your tender years? 

D. No: ſome ſports be painful ; yet afford 
delight, becauſe we deem them ſports. — But 
all the commands of my miſtreſs are eaſy and 
pleaſant : every thing is conſiderate, and directed 
to a good end. Whatever the requires to be done, 
ſeems to be the beſt and moſt neceſſary thing; 
never heavy nor odious : we know it is required 
by one who judges with pious prudence, and 
ſweet humanity. She guichtens, what from ano- 
ther's tongue might be /ifele/s ; and makes eaſy 
what might ſeem hard and 7rkſome. Sometimes 
ſhe bids me leave off my work, leſt my health 
ſhould ſuffer : and ſuch ſweet thoughts do fo , 
refreſh my labour, I am truly in more danger of 
doing tos much, than if ſhe were as hard as an 

K | 


home ? 


. 


Egyptian taſk-maſter, Though I was going home 
to you, yet believing I might not return to her, 
my true love and affection drew many a bitter 
tear from my eyes. Were ſhe my own mothe,, | 
could not love her with a more aunfeigned af::- 
tion; nor think of her with a more dutrful reſpe?. 

H. You rejoice me much. It flatters my heart 
and underſtanding, that I judged ſo well of her; 
and that you are ſo much the better for it.—l 
had rather behold you rich in your gratitude, than 
in all the gold the could have given you. 

D. Gold, my father! She ſaid, . My dear 
Mary, fare you well ! — Be virtuous in every 
condition, and count upon me as your friend. 
We ſhall not be far diſtant from each other. Be 
a friend to virtue ; and while I abound, you ſhall 
never want.—I know you will judge well whit 
you may eſe.” 

F. If it be ſo, my child, why are you come 


D. My miſtreſs hath ſent me, under the cafe 
of her old truſty ſervant Thomas, with this lettel, 
ſaying I was the moſt proper perſon to explain 
the contents of it ; and that you have a better 5 
than any other to be a judge in the cauſe whuc 
it relates to. . 

F. A letter from your miſtreſs, conſtituting 
me a judge in a cauſe ! what is this matter; Mary 
Let me ſee the /etter. | 7 


* 


1 


« Your daughter will deliver this to you; and 
inform you of an event, which T apprehend may 
be for her advantage. It is probable I-ſhall be 
difappointed in the pleaſure Tipropoſed; of being 
ſerved'by a young woman, Who has been brought 
up well; and promifes fair to make one of 
the moſt deſerving of ſervants. But as a friend 
to you, and to this virtuous girl, it will be fill 
more ſatisfuctory to me, if the can be at once put 
into the beſt way of life, that might happen to 
her, aſter ſome years of ſervitude. If the mar- 
riage propoſed ſhould take place, and ſhe proves 
as good a wife and -a mother, as ſhe has been a 
daughter and a ſervant, I ſhall be glad to con- 
tribute to her happineſs ; for I can aſſure you 
ſhe is high in my favour. I have heard of 


the young man, who came to town to viſit 


her, his father living in my neighbourhood in 
the country; and having converſed with him 
here, I hope he will prove as good as report 
makes him. You are the proper perſon to en- 
quire; and I dare ſay will proceed with all the 
caution which your affection for your daughter, 
and the nature of fo ſerious an affair require. Tt 
is a great happineſs to reflect, on this occaſion, 
that you have not been ſparing in your leſſons 
of piety, as the young perſons may come toge- 
ther with a true ſenſe of duty to God, as well as 
to each other, It is thus they may mix the piety 
of ſaints, with the tranſports of lovers; and give 
reaſon ſuch a ſhare in their happineſs, as may 
render it laing. I deſire you will let me hear 
what reſolutions are taken, 


I am, with great regard, 
your very true friend, 
Maria Bliſs.” 


What ſhall 1 fay ? This is a very ho- 
nourable teſtimonial of your conduct: it gives 
me the higheſt ſatisfaction: nothing is ſo pleaſing 
to me as finding that my attention to your wel- 
fare has not been in vain. But the ſubject of 
this letter requires further information. A match 
propoſed, is a ſerious buſineſs! Who is this 
young man ? Mrs. Bliſs hath not even mentioned 

name, 

D. Forgive me, my father, if unwittingly I 
have treſpaſſed! The young man who came 
with vircuous offers to me, is a nephew to your 
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good friend Simon Worthy, and fecond ſon to $;- 
mont brother. His name is George Worthy. 
F. So nearly related to the Vortbies, looks 


well. Mary, you have been ever dutiful and 


true to -me, as a daughter and a friend: you are 


aſſured that I am your friend as well as father: 


you have been bred with a reverence for truth : 


now tell me how this matter ſtands. 


D. 1 ſhould be a monſter of ingratitude, if I 
deceived you in the ſmalleſt point. I will tell 
you our whole converſation, and all that has paſſed; 
and you will judge of the reſt.—It is now five 


days ſince our William (the butler) came to me, 
and told me, that a young man from my father 
deſired to ſee me. I felt my heart ſpring forth 


with joy, when I heard the name of father, — 
and that I ſhould have an opportunity of hearing 
from you. I aſked William if my miſtreſs had 
ſeen the young man ; 'for ſhe had charged me to 
receive no viſits from ſtrangers, without her con- 


- ſent. Villiam anſwered, that he had been with 
his lady, and e had ordered him to tell me fo. 


The young man accordingly came into the hall, 
and approached me with no little confuſion. I 
deſired him to fit down ; and, eager to hear news. 
from you, I aſked him if you was in good health; 
to which he anſwered, with a ſeeming difficulty, 
very well, After ſome pauſe, he ſighed, and ſaid, 
Mrs. Mary, —1 hope London hath done no in- 
jury to your health.“ I anſwered, ©* None that 


I am ſenſible of; though ſmoke and duſt do not 


pleaſe me.” A longer ſilence followed; he then 


ſaid, How do you like this great town?” I 


anſwered, „All the people ſeem to be in a pro- 
digious hurry, as if every day were fair-day; 
and every night,-as if ſome houſe were on fire, 
the noiſe and clatter made in the ſtreets being ſa. 
great. I imagine in ſuch a multitude, many muſt 
be employed in doing miſchief, and not a few 
in doing nothing. In ſhort, according to my opi- 
nion, and from what I hear from my fellow- 
ſervants, all the fine folks ſeem to be ſo uneaſy 
when they are in a crowd, and ſo unhappy when 
they are out of it; I cannot underſtand what 
London manners mean.” He replied, © I have 
heard that the people live in a kind of tumult; 
but I did not therefore conclude they were en- 


tirely omiſſive in performing the ſerious duties of 


life. Have you ſeen nothing that gives you as 
much pleaſure as you uſed to enjoy in the cor: 
try?” I anſwered, 1 have ſeen the wax b 
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in Fleet-freet, which ſotne'of my fellow / ſervants 
admire ; but I find more pleaſure in playing with 
a little boy or girl, that can ſpeak, than in view- 
ing what only reſembles fleſn and blood. The 
liens at the Tower to be ſure, ſaid I, are very 


fierce animals, but they do not afford me; ſo much 
ſatisfaction as a tame cow, when I behold her 


milk ſtreaming from her udder.“ He then 
aſked me, if I had ſeen St. Paul's church: I told 
him, Ihad : „ and indeed,” ſaid I, (hen I firſt 
entered that cathedral, I was ſtruck with ſuch 


awe at-the grandeur of the dome, I could hardly 


forbear falling down and worſhipping, though 
it was not the time of divine fervice.” I then 


aſked him, if he came to town by Veſiminſter 
bridge; and told him when I paſſed over it, 
and firſt ſaw-St. Paul's, and on the other fide, 
-took a view up the Thames; I thought theſe three 
objects the grandeſt in the world !—adding,, that 


you had told me, . London was more agreeable. to 


fee, than to live in; eſpecially for people who 


know what to do with their time, and love ſilence 
and pure air. | | 
F. I am ſorry to find things are not much 
mended ſince I left the great world: but what is 
all this to the purpoſe of a young man's making 
an offer of marriage ? | 
D. I am telling every thing that paſled ; and 
J am ſure you would have me be civil to 
ſtrangers : I wondered at his being ſo baſbful :— 
but ſuch kind of diſcourſe ſeemed to recover him, 
and he ſaid, ** Pray, Mrs. Mary, do you remem- 
ber ever to have ſeen me before?” To which I 
anſwered, Yes: if I am not miſtaken, you 
are the young man who once opened a gate to 
my father and me, as we were walking out.” 
At theſe words, I could not help obſerving that 
he reddened, yet ſeemed pleaſed. He then ſaid, 
Have you never thought of me ſince that time?“ 
To which I anſwered, Ves: I thought you 
was a civil young man, and bowed like a gen- 
tleman : and I have obſerved that gentlemen are 
always more civil to me, than my equals uſually 
are.” He replied, ** I find it natural to be civil, 
eſpecially to a woman : I have ſometimes been ſo 
Civil, that girls, not uſed to be treated with ci- 
vility, thought me in love with them.“ — Then, 


looking tenderly at me and ſighing, he ſaid, 


gRut do you remember nothing more, Mrs. Mary, 
that paſſed upon That occaſion ? . You 
know, my father, I love truth: I did not think 


'anſwer., ., -' 


there was any harm in making an honeſt and fair 
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D. I ſaid, „“ Yes: J recollect, that after my 
father and I had paſſed through the gate, nex 


the diſtance of a gun ſhot, I looked back, | 
had a ſort, of curiolity to take another view of 


the perſon to whom I thought myſelf obliged, 
and to my ſurprize I obſerved you, was yet 
ſtanding with the gate in your hand, looking 


ſtedfaſtly towards my father and me: I had once 


a mind to aſk him, if he #new. you; but accord- 


ing to our manner, we were in deep diſcourſe; 


and at That time I thought no more about you,” 


F. What ſaid the young man to this? 
D. He held down his head: and after paufing 


a little, he ſaid, —* Ah! Mrs. Mary, ſuch wa; 
not my caſe in regard to you] Perhaps you never 
heard that I followed you for above five miles: [ 
was determined, if I had gone five hundred, to 


know where you lived!” — I told him I wondered 
at his curioſity; or what he could (ee, in ſuch poor 
folks as my father and me, which ſhould induce 
him to take ſo much pains.” —At this he ſighed 
again, and ſaid, But pray, was there nothing 
particular in my looks? To which I anſwered, 


II recollect only that you looked very atten- 
_ tively at ze.” To this he replied, ** Then [ 


am ſure my face diſcovered my heart ; for fron 
That moment, be not angry when I tell you m 


Aory; from that moment my happineſs or miſe? 
_ depended on n 


F, What did you anſwer Fn 

D. I was at firſt confounded, till I recollected 
myſelf and faid, © Was it not a fooliſh thought, 
to ſuppoſe any ſuch thing, of a perſon who had 
no deſign, nor inclination, to do you any god, of 
evil?” „ Ay,” ſays he, „ but tell me farrh, 
did you not think I was ſtruck with perde 
love?” I ſaid, * How can you aſk me ſuch 
a ſooliſh queſtion ? Should I not have been the 
vaineſt girl upon earth? Indeed, my father, 
in this I d;/gwiſed my thoughts: it would not 
have been made to ſhew him my heart quite 
naked; for I then imagined 1 might be the cauſe 
of the diſorder he ſeemed to be in; though 
otherwiſe I did not much regard him. I could 
not but ſuppoſe he was affected at the ſight of 
you, or me; and it was natural to believe a 30 
man might be more ſtruck at the ſight of a 30 
woman, than of an old man. | 
E. Moſt 
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F. Moſt probably Beſides a-quickneſs of 
apprehenſion in you women, there is a vanity of 
heart prevailing, Which leads you to quick diſ- 
coveries in ſuch caſes. And ſo, Mary, you 
thought this young man might poſſibly be a /ittle 
ſmitten ; but it doth not appear, that he had 
ſmote your heart; or that you indulged any 
thoughts about him, 2 


D. If I had indulged a thought of any man, 


as a lover, my heart would have ſmote me, if I 
had not opened it to you, He went on: In- 
deed, Mrs. Mary, I thought, you the moſt 
charming girl my eyes ever beheld ; and al- 
though you was more than commonly well clad, 
that poſſibly you might be daughter to the perſon 
you was with, who appeared like a farmer, — 
Forgive me, my dear Mrs. Mary; I thought 
too — (here he ſighed) if you ſhould fall to my 
lot, I ſhould be the happieſt of all mortals.” 

F. This was coming cloſe to the point. 

D. Sol thought, and again felt myſelf con- 
fuſed : I did not know what to ſay: but I re- 
collected that I had been told he came from 
you; and therefore I changed the diſcourſe, by 
ſaying, „ Pray, Sir, I underſtood you came 
from my father; what meſſage has he ſent by 
you?“ - To which he replied, << I believe the 


butler miſtook in telling you I came from your 


father ; I brought ygur miſtreſs a letter from my 
own father, of whom ſhe has ſome knowledge. 


1 have however the pleaſure to tell you, that I 


have never ceaſed to enquire after your father's 
health; I would have walked a mile or twain 
to ſee him, becauſe he is yon father. I conſider 
his man John as my friend; and I wor d not 
have ſtruck his dog, for the world, knowing him 
to be your father's, | | 

F. This was very flattering. — 

D. So it was; and I muſt confeſs it pleaſed 
me; it ſeemed to be ſo much from his heart. I 
told him, „I was much obliged to him, for 
that my father was my friend, and I Toved him 
beyord all other men in the world.” To this he 
anſwered, © I am glad we agree ſo well in our 
ſentiments, with regard to love and honour for 
parents.” To which I replied, I make no 
doubt of your regard for your father : but I do 
not underſtand what reaſon you had to tell my 
miſtreſs any thing in relation to your own father, 
which ſhould induce her to ſend you to me,” 
He then ſaid, Hear my tale, my dear Mrs. 
Mary.—I would indeed rather die than diſoblige 
my father; and it was for that reaſon I did not 
for ſome time diſcover my inclinations,” 


COWEN AT ON it 


Continuation of the relation of young Worthy's courtſhip of Mary Trueman. Falſe ambition of farmer 5 
ſending their daughters to learn French. Deſcription of a worthleſs debauched fellow in common life. 


F. Y OU was interrupted when we met laſt. 
I am anxious to hear the ſequel of young 
I/Vrrthy's courtſhip, | 
D. Mr. Worthy proceeded in this manner : 
My father obſerving that I drooped, ſaid to 
me, George, what is the matter? you ſeem to 
pine in thought, as if you concealed ſomething 
which preys on your health — what is it, my 
ſon? tell me, I conjure you. I told him the 
whole ſtory of my love for you; and throw- 
ing myſelf at his feet, begged his forgiveneſs, if 
in the iſſue it ſhould appear, I had indulged 
thoughts unworthy of him, or of myſelf. He 


raiſed me from the earth, and embraced me ten- 
I 


derly ; a tear running down his hoary cheek, 
After recovering himſelf, he ſaid, I cannot tell 


thee, my ſon, whether thou haſt been w/e or 


not; but I remember the force of love, in youth: 
I will enquire concerning this young woman, 
and you ſhall ſoon know more of my mind.” 
He informed himſelf, and in a few days addreſſcd 
me in theſe words. How it may pleaſe Pro- 
vidence to diſpoſe of thee, my ſon, I know not; 
I thought thou hadſt fixt thy affections on Fenny 
Smart ; her father will give her an hundred 
pounds,” ——T told him, © In obedience to 
your pleaſure, I have tried to like Jenny, but I 
find it impoſlible,” He replied, * Why?” I 
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frankly confeſſed, that I thought tnyſelf 00 good 
for ber, as I had treaſon ti believe ſhe thought 
herſelf too good for me. I aſked him, who is 
Jenny Smart? He aid, . Fenny is the daugh- 
ter of a farmer in my father's neighbourhood, 
who will give her an hundred pounds, or more, if 
ſhe marries according to his pleaſure ; but he has 
educated her, as if he meant to give her a thou- 
ſand. She has been at a boarding-ſchool, and 
can gabber a little French, and dance a minuet. 
This has given her ſuch a turn, that when I 
went to ſee her, ſhe received me very coldly. She 
is a handſome girl; but ſhe ſeems to know it fo 
well, and to be ſo much puffed up with her 
 boarding-ſchool learning, nothing but my father's 
abſolute command, could have induced me to 
think of her a ſecond time, if ſhe had counte- 
nanced me. What hath an Engliſh farmer to do 
with a French tongue? If the French come here, 
as an enemy; I'll do my beſt to teach them to 
ſpeak Engliſh : and as to going to them to throw 
away guineas in cookery or hair dreſſing; we 
muſt leave it to thoſe who have more money than 
. wit,” b 
F. You ſee how fooliſh ſome people are in 
going out of their ſphere, by their ambition of 
learning That which not one in a thouſand ac- 
quires ; and couſd not be ſuited to the rank in 
life they are to fill. — But what ſaid the young 
man ? 

D. Mr. Werthy proceeded : “ No, my dear 
Mrs. Mary; you are the girl of my affections ; 
and on your kindneſs hangs my life. Early and 
late will I labour, in the ſummer's ſultry ſun, or 
winter's froſt, and hazard my life with joy, pro- 
vided it can contribute to your happineſs.” — He 


then pauſed and ſhed a tear, and ſaid: “ O tell 


me your mind! confeſs to you, my father, 
his diſcourſe was ſo tender, and yet fo modeſt and 
artleſs, I felt the drops ſtand in my eyes alſo. 
Gratitude for the preference which RF gave me, 
and the fincerity with which he ſpoke, affected 
me more than perhaps it ought to have done. 

F. Not more than nature dictates in ſuch 
caſes; nor leſs than you might think due to fo 
 boneft a lover. But what did you fay © 

D. I collected my ſtrength, and ſaid, Mr. 
Worthy, my father has often told me, that hearts 
are not fo cafily broken in deed, as in word; and 
if there is a gul with money and beauty recom- 
mended to you, why ſhould you think of me, of 
whom you have (cen ſo little, and who have no 


wealth not charms to boaſt bf?” "15 Which he 
replied with ſome eagerneſs, «© No charms to 
boaſt of ! =O Mrs, Mary, never fall 1 forget 
the minute When "firſt T faw you at the gate. 
You courtſied fo civilly, and fald, I hart you, 
ir, with ſuch a voice, I was ſtruck às if you hal 
been ſomething above'thoftal. I felt fo new and 
ſtrange a pleaſure, it is no wonder T ſhould ſtand 
"motionleſs with the gate in my hand, as you 
ſaw, for indeed there was no creature elſe to paſs, 
As to my knowing ſo lieile of you, I know a 
great dial, and my father alſo knows it. My 
heart fluttered with joy, when T heard that you 
was not rich,” To this 1 anſwered ; * Why 
do you think that poor people are more eaſily ß 
purchaſed than rich ones? If I Thould think 
more honourably of you, than of a richer man, do 
you imagine I ſhould ſacrifice myſelf for wealth; 
or oratify my vanity, at 'the expence of my 4 
feftions ® My father has often tôld me, not to 
plague my heart to pleaſe my fancy: but nei- 
ther could I ever think happineſs depends fo 
much on money, as to wed a Jump'of gold, which 
perhaps might weigh heavy on my heart, and 
deprive me of every hope of happineſs, merely 
that my back might be covered with a glittering 
garment, which after a few days, the novelty 
ceaſing, would be only cumberſome.” 
F. Bravely ſaid, Mary! What did he reply? 
D. He looked with great tenderneſs and ſigns 
of joy, and ſaid, * No, my dear Mrs. Mary, 
your duty to your father, and your piety to God, 
the father of us all; your induſtry and inge- 
nuity ; your knowledge of the dairy, and your 
good temper, make you rich, far beyond my 
merits ; theſe qualities might render you worthy 
of a man of much higher expectances than mine. 
Yet ſtill I hope you will give me the preference: 
again repeating, ** O tell me your mind!“ I 
anſwered, Indeed, Mr. Worthy, I have 10 
mind without ſeeing my father, or knowing his 
pleaſure, If you are my friend, do not tempt 
me to treſpaſs, by ſaying more than I ſhould 
fay, leſt 1 ſhould forfeit that good opinion which 
you have of my duty to my father.” Upon this, 
he took my hand, and touched it gently with his 
lips.—< Well then,” ſays he, with a more de- 
termined voice. I will learn of you, my falt 
ſaint, to be virtuous : — but give me leave at 
leaſt to tell you, what further paſſed between me 
and my father. —He ſaid to me, Thou, my 
ſon, wert firſt enamoured with the perſon or 
young 


young woman in a. tranſient view, as many a 
wiſer man than thyſelf hath been: thou couldſt 
not ſee her virtues in her face, whatever thou 
mightſt fancy ; but it ſo happens, that ſhe is de- 
ſerving of thee, or a better man. I have there- 

fore determined, if ſhe ſhould like thee, as well 
as thou doſt her, and her father will conſent ; 
though I believe he is not able to give her much 
dowry, I will ſettle upon thee the rye- land farm, 
and all the ſtock, which brings me in full #/ty- 
frve pounds a year, all charges paid. But that 
thou mayſt prepare for all events, it is neceſſary 
thou ſhouldſt know, this young woman's father 
is a man of a very particular diſpoſition; he un- 
derſtands ſo much for his condition in life, and 
is withal ſo honeſt, he would not give his daugh- 
ter to a man he eſteemed a foo/ or a knave, not if 
he could keep a coach and fix. As a man of 
virtue, he thinks himſelf under great obligations 
to Mrs. Bliſs, who has taken his daughter under 
her care, as a ſervant ; and I am told he conſiders 
this lady as a parent to his girl, and will do no- 
thing without her conſent. We ought, accord- 
ing to the common rules in theſe caſes, firſt to 
conſult Mr. Trueman; but, conſidering that he 
has ſo great a dependance on this lady's judg- 
ment, as I happen to have the honour to be 
known to her, I will write to her, and ſend thee 
with my letter. Then, pauſing a little, he 


proceeded : My dear Mrs. Mary, when I heard 


this ; and that T was to go where [ might ſee yor, 
I am ſure my looks diſcovered that my heart 


leaped with joy. My father continued his 


ſpeech, and ſaid,“ Let us ſee, my ſon, how 
this lady approves, and what ſteps ſhe recom- 
mends to be taken, before thou makeſt any in- 
tereſt with farmer Trueman or his daughter. [ 
adviſe thee to tell thy ftory to the lady; ſhe is a 
woman of uncommon underſtanding, and her 
heart is as good as her head, of which ſhe gives 
continual proofs to her ſervants, as well as her 
friends ; and for the ſame reaſon I apprehend ſhe 
will conſider thy pretenſions with candour. Wo- 
men, George, generally compaſſionate men, in 
matters of love, more than they openly avow. 
Thou ſhalt take my letter to her: do thy beſt to 
make her thy friend; tell her thy ſtory, but not 
with paſſion, and what thy reſolutions are, to- 
Wards God and men, and the care thou wilt take 
© this young woman. 

F. Well, Mary: all this was proper and ju- 
Vicious. This young man's father ſeems to be 
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well acquainted with my principles: I ſhall be 
glad to be acquainted: with him; though I fear 
from what you have ſaid, that he will fatter me. 
What anſwer did you make ? 

D. I did not ſpeak for ſome time; but I felt 
a tear fall from my eyes: at length recollecting 
what I ſhould have done before, I aſked him, 
Are you ſure that my miſtreſs gave you leave 
to ſound my inclinations ?” He anſwered, © Yes 
indeed, or I would not have ſaid ſo much; and 
then added with a ſigh, « And I hope, my 
dear Mrs. Mary, you will think ſeriouſly of 
me, What fignify fears and doubts, to tor- 
ture a heart like mine. I love you too much 
to diſguiſe a ſingle thought, though I were to 
periſh for my ſincerity. Vou may get a richer 
man than myſelf; but I think you will not 
find one who will conſult your happineſs fo 
much; and what are richeg but as they contri- 
bute to happrneſs? I am ſure, whilſt you are 
good, I (hall be happy; and fo will you And ! 
think you always will be good, and keep ſight of 
the everlaſting happineſs of the 5% in heaven, 
where none of the ſorrows or calamities we are 
now ſubje& to, can reach us !”— Indeed, my fa- 
ther, I began to conſider him as a good young man, 
and my friend : I thought I could do any thing 
that was right to make him happy ; but, as I 
knew not what you might think, who are ſo 
much a better judge, I told him, in as poſitive a 
manner as I could utter, I would know your 
pleaſure, before I heard a ſingle word more on 
this ſubject. He anſwered with a ſigh, 1 
believe you are in the right, though in ſaying ſo, 
I condemn myſelf. I will not adviſe you to do 
any thing that is wrong.” | 

F. So tender and importunate, and yet fo rea- 
ſonable a lover, ſeldom meet in one man 
J have the greateſt confidence in Mrs. Bliſs; 
prudence, as well as her humanity and conſider- 
ation for young perſons —and I ſhall certain], 
enquire into this young man's character. 
I can find no room hitherto, to complain of his 
conduct, nor of yours; though it was rather a 
ſurprize upon yo, as it is now upon me. I will 
not aſk you what your inclination is ; you have 
diſcovered it; but let me adviſe you, by all 
means, not to be credulous ; and exert yourſelf ; 
preparing for the wor/t, as well as hoping for 
the 6%. Shew that you are my daughter and 
give proof of prudence and reſolution, concern- 


ins which we have ſo often talked. — Pray, 
* what 
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what kind of perſon bas this young man? I 
muſt have ſeen him, when he was civil to us; 
but I do not remember him. 

D. He is of a middling ſtature, very upright 
for 2 man uſed to labour; be is well made, not 
in the leaſt corpulent ; his complexion rather 
fair, his hair light, his voice ſoft; and his diſ- 
courſe, ſuch as I have related. All my fellow-- 
ſervants ſpeak well of him. I obſerved his noſe 
rather ſharp than flat ; his eyes quick and lively ; 
his mouth ſmall ; his teeth, white and regular ; 
and upon the whole he is comely. He had on a 
Light ath-coloured cloth, as clean as any gentle- 
man's, and I do aſſure you the buttons were 
ſilver, 

F. Well, Mary, we muſt enquire about him. 
Marriage is a ferious affair: you are engaged in 
2 buſineſs which requires much caution. As ta 
love, it is common to mortals ; and having no- 
thing to do with pomp, our humble condition 
ſeems. leſs ſubject to wretchedneſs, on this ac- 
count, than that of the rich. 

D. I believe when people are poor, they na» 
turally follow affection. 

F. Thoſe who have no wealth, nor ever had 
any proſpect of living in affluence, hope they 
may ſupport love without any ſuch aid; and it 
ſeems to be more in favour of love, to have no 
want but of money, than to want every thing 
except money. Where true love ſubſiſts, in the 
marriage ſtate, adverſity cannot divide it from the 
heart: but for the ſame reaſon, that this depends 
ſo much on virtue, if you, my daughter, ſhould 
meet with a diſappointment, fly to religion as 
your guardian ſpirit; and do nat diſhonour the 
reverence due to the purity, of your love, by any 
act of deſpair; for deſpair in the fight of God is 
a criminal diſtruſt of his mercy : let the heart be 


otherwiſe ever ſo ſincere, this is. wickedneſs to * 


be ſorrowfu]ly repented of. 

D. Suppoſe a huſband treats his wife ſo ill 
ſhe dies of grief. — 

F. The laws provide puniſhments fur deſpe- 
rate aſſaults: and as we ſhould never abandon 
ourſelves to deſpair, even for our own fins, whilſt 


the throne of mercy is acceffible ; certainly not 


for the ſins of other people. Notwithſtanding 
all the ſweets of love, and the joys of friendſhip 
are comprehended in the marriage ſtate ; yet it 


may occaſion the deepeſt ſorrow, and moſt com- 


plicateg miſery . 


＋ 


ject to abuſe. 


the houſe of his next. neighbour z with us the 


D. But this muſt generally be the fault of the 


man, or his wife, not of the ſtate itſelf, | 

F. In every inſtance, the beſt things are ſub- 
Even religion is ſometimes car- 
ried to the exceſs of melancholy, enthufiaflic. rage, 
or devout phrenzy. —Fools, are ſtill fools in YET, 
condition.— 

D. Vour remark reminds me of a circum- 
ſtance, which Mr. Mortly told me, of a cu- 
rious converſation he had with Jenny Smart 
uncle, juſt before he ſet out for town. He 
ſaid, You know, my dear Mrs. Mary, that 
in the country, it is not as in town, where 
every one is ignorant of what is paſſing in 


ſecrets of a whole pariſh are ealily | blown; 
and perhaps it is beſt ſo, as every one in it may 
be kept the more in awe. My father had no 
ſooner reſolved on ſending me to tawn,. than 
I had a viſit from Will Smart, uncle to the 
young woman I juſt mentioned; but not a 
man after. my heart. He 8 me in theſe 
words: Well, George ! I hear thou art going 
to London, in ſearch of a wife: hadſt thou not 
better take my niece; ſhe is a fine handſome girl, 
has an hundred pounds, and perhaps may have 
more hereafter. It is true ſhe did receive thee 
coldly ; but now that ſhe hears thou haſt another 
love, the ſaucy jade repents, and ſays thou art 2 
good young man. This is the way with them; 
they are all a parcel of —.“ I interrupted 
him, and ſaid, My good, Sir, forbear ; do nat 
condemn the whole ſex ; for there is one, for 
whom I would hazard my. life: nay, I would 
rather die than any harm ſhould happen to her!” 
„Well ſaid, my boy,” ſays Will: * why thou 
art in love in good earneſt.” I then aſked him, 
Have you never been in love? I think you are 
a. widower.” To this he replied, «© Come, 
George, thou art an honeſt fellow, but thou haſt 
not yet had any experience. I have been mar- 
ried, it is true. My brother and friends told me 
it was profer I ſhould marry; and I thought it 
beſt to take a poor humble creature, whom [ 
could rule, rather than one who would rule me 
We lived together a few years, as men and 
their wiyes generally do: I uſed to curſe her 
when ſhe told me ſhe was very ſorry to find, 
I took no pains to break myſelf of hard-drink 
ing; and that I had, what ſhe was pleaſed © 
call, criminal connections with another . 


To make ſhort of the ſtory, this filly woman died, 
of what my neighbours called, a broken heart. 1 


would not give twelve-pence for a dozen women, 


whoſe hearts are no tougher than this comes to ! 
She knew what I was when ſhe married me. 
Give me my freedom and good London porter ; 
this is bitter, but it is bitter good; whereas wo- 
men, I can tell thee, are often bitter bad A 
plague take them all!“ I let him go on till he 
choſe to ſtop z then I ſaid, © I never liked lump- 
ing accuſations. The complaints of men againſt 
women, or women againſt men, in general, are 
equally abſurd ; ſince there requires no meſſenger 
from heaven, to tell us, ſome are very bad of 
both ſexes; and women generally good or bad, 
wiſe or fooliſh, as they are educated. With 
regard to your humble wife; I do not find 
you accuſe her of any thing, but that ſhe 
was your faithful friend, and a tender-hearted 
good woman. If your unkindneſs killed her, you 


ought to repent in ſackcloth and aſhes ; and if 
after death, it is 


you have any fear of miſery 
high time. you ſhould leave off drunkenneſs and 
whoredom, as unfit for a man, and moſt abo- 
minable in one that profeſſes Chriſtianity.” To 
this he anſwered, ©* George, thou art a ſober lad; 
and, notwithſtanding thou mayſt not be exactly 
of my opinion, I wiſh thou wouldſt marry my 
niece: it is true I love drinking and whoring, 
but J believe a man may live without ei- 
ther: and to be ſure, thou wilt not bid ſo fair 
to get rid of my niece,” Here he pauſed, I 
told him, „We differed much in opinion, with 
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regard to the true purſuits of happineſs ; for 
I have been always taught, that however prone 
we may be to evil, our happineſs conſiſts in 
virtue, not in vice. That with reſpe& to his 
mece, I acknowledged her to be a charming young 
woman ; and that her money would be of uſe to 
me, in ſtocking a farm; but I did not think my- 
ſelf a proper huſband for her; and my heart was 
now otherwiſe engaged ; that ſhe had my good 
wiſhes, and I hoped ſhe would be very happy 
whenever ſhe married.” 

F. Very well, Mary! This you ſay was 
Mr. Worthy's ſtory. He gave you an excellent 
picture of a worthleſs fellow, in low life : I wiſh 
there was no ſuch character in higher flations : 
yet this man is not loſt to all ſenſe of virtue; 
for you may perceive he wiſhed to have your 
lover for a nephew. The great fault of people 
when they marry, is coming together again/t 
their better knowledge, or as a matter of conve- 
nience; or with ſuch fondneſs, they overlook 
That virtue, reaſon, and religion, which are ne- 
ceſlary to render the ſtate happy. Will Smart 
made his engagement miſerable, even to the mur- 
der of his wife : though it was done in ſuch a 
manner as not to come under the cognizance of 
the laws. She had not ſtrength to ſtand under 
the weight of cruel and unworthy treatment. 
The contrary of the rule which this man ob- 
ſerved, namely ſobriety ; mutual tenderneſs ; obe- 
dience to the laws of our religion and country, 
can alone produce the happineſs which is ſought 
in the marriage ſtate, 


III. 


* 


Trueman's late maſter*s further obſervations on the cuſtoms and manners of London. The importance of 
harmony in the married fate. Under what circumſtances diſparity of years is warrantable in marriage, 
particularly when the man is the elder, exemplified in three inſtances. 


F. you mentioned young Worth enquiries 
"M concerning my maſter ; What did you 
y 

D. In diſcourſing on the manners of Londen, 
Save me an opportunity of commending my 
miſtreſs, He told me, he had heard his father 


talk of the gentleman you ſerved, and to whoſe 
Vor. II. 


memory you pay ſo much honour: He queſ- 
tioned me concerning bis opinion of the manner 
of living in London ; to which I anſwercd, 
« The gentleman whom my father ſerved, did 
not confine his humanity to him; the foot-boy, 
who was under him, partook of it; . 
would never permit the lad to go from home, 
Nun 1 
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to wait in any place where he could be expoſed 


to danger; but recommended reading, writing, 
and #nitting, when his duty in the houſe per- 


mitted. His opinion of London, and the conta- 
gion of evil communication, induced him to act 
as a father as well as a Chriſtian, Like my good 
miſtreſs, he choſe to ſuffer inconveniences him- 
ſelf, rather than be the cauſe of an injury to ano- 
ther. He conſidered every hour, not uſefully 
employed, as loſt ; obſerving, that amuſement be- 
ing innocent, and ſought with moderation, 1s 
in all places uſeful; but a fondneſs for recre- 
ation, reverſing the order of nature, by nightly 
entertainments ; preferring a torch or a wax taper, 
to the light of the ſun, in his opinion is cri- 
minal. Jeſting on ſerious ſubjeas ; indecent 
converſation ; foolith familiarity, which often 
breeds contempt ; and ſuch behaviour, he called 
ſtabbing of time. He beheld with ſecret ſorrow, 
mixed with indignation, crouds of fine folks in 
London, employed many hours every day, more 
particularly women, in adorning their perſons : 
in fitting in a theatre: in lolling over a ta- 
ble, at cards; or in reading fooliſh or unprofit- 
able books, All this he called (quandering away 
their ſubſtance ; waſting the rich treaſure, time : 
forgetting the duties of a Chriſtian, and ne ac- 
count which 1s to be given of the talents com- 
mitted to their care. He allowed that there is 
more folly in the world than wiſdom ;. and there- 
fore he compaſſionated the fooliſh ; adding, at 
the ſame time, that it would be preſumption in 
him to pretend he had no ſhare in the folly. But 
he thought himſelf unhappy, when he was not in 
purſuit of ſome object which gratified his piety. 
or humanity ; and made his amuſement tribu- 
rary to his health, and the benefit of other 
people. He thought every man ſhould im- 
prove his talcnts, particularly in learning how 
to poſſeſs his own ſoul, not in pride of heart, 
and the Juſt of the eye; but in the humble, calm 
tranſports of ſelfapplauſe; his blood making its 
circuit through his veins, in a regular motion. If 
the contrary happened, and his ſpirits were agi- 
tated, he found his blood tainted ; his health 
impaired ; the purity of his mind injured, and 


too often forely wounded. “ How,“ ſaid he, 


* can. unhappy mortals, who are under a con- 


ſciouſneſs of the unworthineſs. of a turbulent, 


trifling kind of life, enjoy any ſolid ſatisfaction? 
How often do 1 hear people wiſh to-day, for to- 
werrow, flattering themſelves that the next day 


5 


they ſhall' reap ſome golden harveſt of delight; 
but when to-morrow comes, as they do not alter 
their thoughts or manners, and it paſſes as the day 
before, I perceive no change to their advan- 
tage; nor conceive how they can arrive at any: 
their habits being the ſame, they will produce 
the ſame effects. Either their pleaſures grow ir. 
ſome, or being violently delightful, die as it were 
in an- exploſion of joy : like fire and powder, 


when they meet, they conſume themſelves, and 


injure all around them. Thoſe who make ; 
pother about political Darangues and writings, 
ſtuffed with the gall of private animoſity, it is 1 
bitter pain to hear them.” Thus he talked, a 
my good father has often ſaid, for he delighted 
to ſpeak of ſo kind a maſter.” — Mr. Worthy ob- 
ſerved, that he acted like a man of ſenſe on a 
noble Chriſtian principle. 

F. Truly, Mary, you have'a good memory; 
and gave a faithful account of what you heart. 
I hope you retain as well the ſubſtance of my 
leſſons, before we parted, with reſpect to your 
own conduct. 

D. You may reſt ſatished that L remember 
them perfectly. On this occaſion I had myſelt 
ſeen much of the detail you had given me, and 
your words occurred the ſtronger to my mind: 
perhaps I had alſo a little vanity in the diſplay 
of my memory and attention. 

F. It was all true: and to the purpoſe: of in- 
ſtruction: a little vanity ſometimes does good. | 
preſume what you ſaid did not make //orthy the 
leſs impatient to return to his father. 

D. He is but few miles diſtant from us a 
this time, | 

F. You muſt now conſider how to avoid 
falling into any of the errors you have been de. 
ſcribing ; conſtantly remembering your duty, and 
that the marriage ſlate can be happy, only 3" 
is well conducted. 

D. What would you have dane to this pri 
perous end? 

F. The parties ſhould be well acquainted with 
each others temper, If this be not mature!) 
weighed and conſidered, the very object which 
captivates moſt to-day, may be loathſome 40 
morrow. Both ſides ſhould bring their due pe- 
tion of ſenſe and good temper, as well as tender * 
and compaſſion, into the common ſtock. If 0 ; 
will /augh,, becauſe: the other weep? fire * 
water may as well be coupled. The wiſe c 


expect to ſee a change in. temper or * 
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from health or fortune ; and the variety of circum-. 
ſtances, under which we can know how we ſhall 
act, only when the trial comes; for married per- 
ſons often make a diſcovery of infirmities, to 
which, as lovers, they were blind. With 
regard to my ſex, we are ſaid to have all the 
gaicty of April, when we was; but when wedded 
we reſemble December. So maids put on the 
ſmiles of May, when they would win a heart; 
but, as ſoon as they become wives, how many 
alas, do weep like an autumnal ſhower ; or ſtorm, 
as if they rivalled the winter's winds. 

D. Alas ! Your compariſons are very ſtrong ! 

F. You have heard of the dreadful diſtreſſes, 
which the lawleſs commerce of the ſexes creates ; 
and you may ſuppoſe, that facred as wedlock is, 
the diſcordance of humours is deadly to the peace 
and harmony, which ſhould reign under this 
contract. | 

D. Much of the evil I believe ariſes from re- 
quiring women to marry men they di/{ite. 

F. This is a crime which, when it, happens, 
kicks at Heaven, Tt is the fin of ambitious or 
covetaus parents. ,Thoſe who come together 
with ſweet cordiality, and rational hopes, their 
ſtate is a ſample of heavenly bliſs : but the contrary 
is an emblem of the regions, where there is 
weeping and gnaſbing of teeth l 

D. Do you think it right that all people ſhould 
marry ? 

F. It is wrong that any ſhould, without con- 
ſidering the nature of the engagement. It is a 
buſineſs of much moment to the welfare of man- 
kind; and ſhould be thought of, by every one, 
at a proper age, unleſs there is good reaſon to 
the contrary, It is not only the moſt ſafe con- 
dition, and That in which ſo great a part of 
jrivate happineſs conſiſts, but the beſt calculated 
to promote the welfare of our country. The Al- 


mighty, in the great order of his providence, 


made the ſexes for the mutual aid and ſupport of 
each other ; and both for his own glory: and it 
is highly reaſonable to preſume, when people 
come to an age of judgment, and poſſeſs the 
means of breeding up a family; or among the 
lower claſſes, are fit to get their bread by their 
ill or labour, marriage is the proper ſtate; 
and nothing can be a ſtronger incentive to 
it, than the affections implanted in the hu- 
man breaſt, But life is beſet with ſnares, 
and abounds in folly; and we are all ſubject to 


calamity when we leaſt think of it, inſomuch 


that no enjoyment, however ſweet, is without 
its mixture, 

D. If marriage is neceſſary to the ſupport of 
ſociety, then thoſe are the worſt ſubjefts who 
neglect this duty. 

FH. Certainly : except thoſe that abuſe it. The 
indiſpenſible obligation of people of all condi- 
tions, leads them to conſider what is their duty 
to God, their neighbour, and their country ; though 
{ome are ingenious in finding excuſes ; or, con- 
verting their ſpeculative reaſonings, into falſe con- 
cluſions in practice, mortify themſelves. Many 
of the higher claſſes negle& marriage ; or, by 
not promoting it as a general practice, take off 
part of its ſanctions and merits, and create tempt- 
ations which might be eaſily avoided. There 
are many powerful reaſons why the youthful 
ſhould marry — ſome find reaſons for it, at all 
ages, particularly of my ſex. 

D. So it ſeems; I hear Abraham Lively, at 
the age of threeſcore, has married a name-ſake of 
mine, Mary Prudence, who is not quite twenty. 

F. He was always a ſpirited man. But 
what reaſon can he give for a marriage under ſo 
great a diſparity ? 

D. She ſays, © The fr/t thing requiſite to 
a happy marriage, is the good temper of the man; 
the /econd, his underſtanding ; the third, his health ; 
and the /aft, his fortune. Abraham poſſeſſes all 
theſe: though he looks old, he is ftrong ; he 
hath never debauched himſelf with Harlots, nor 
applied rebellious liquors-to his blood, to exhauſt 
his vital warmth. If the winter of his days is 
come, it is as a bright and gladſome froſt, not 
gloomy nor miſty. I am convinced of the ſin- 
cerity of his affection for me, with as little mix- 
ture of detage, as I ſuppoſe there generally is in 
the breaſts of young men, when they talk of 
flames and bleeding hearts. Were all other eir- 
cumſtances equal, I ſhould have preferred a 
young or middle-aged man ; but I did not 
know where to find one that I liked, who would 
have me ; and I choſe to be wedded, believing I 
ſhould be the happier woman. I know that in 
the courſe of nature, my huſband may die before 
I am old ; but it is alſo as true, that / may dre 
int. This is in the hand of God! For the 


reſt, I ſhould deſerve to periſh, as the moſt 
wicked woman that ever was born, if I did not 
endeavour to make his days as long, and as 
happy as I can. With this view I gave him my 
hand at the altar, where I called on God to 


Nun 2 


witneſs 


intereſt to be ſo. I hope to take care of my own 
foul, as a Chriſtian woman, the fame when mar- 
ried as ſingle? I will do my duty, and conſe- 
quently avoid, not the reality only, but the moſt 
diſtant eppearance, of every thing that can furniſh 
occaſion for jealouſy or diſcontent. I am ſenſible, 
if I mix with the world, and meet a daring re- 
probate, who may happen to like my perſon, he 
may te the more inclined to make his advances 
but you may be ſure, if it ſo happens, I ſhall 
repel his inſolence, with ſo much the more in- 
dignation, A woman whoſe conduct is proper, 


and worthy of a Chriſtian, need not entertain any 


painful apprehenſions with an d huſband more 
than with a young one; except that his life may 
be the ſhorter.” Thus ſhe talks, 

F. A brave girl truly! She comes of a good 
ſtock, has a good underſtanding, and I believe 
the will be as good as her word. 

D. If I were to marry an elderly man, I 
ſhould be of Mary's opinion; and I had rather 
have a good-tempered, underſtanding old man, 
than a ſavage, ill-natured fool, though a young 


F. I remember my maſter ufed to quote a cer- 


tain great modern philoſopher (a), who hath 
given his opinion, that no perſon ſhould think of 
courtſhip after the age of forty. But he might 
as well have ſaid, that a man of four ſcore ſhould 
not eat, as that one turned of forty ſhould not 
marry ; at leaſt in England : granting that every 
year, after this time of life, makes the event leſs 
promiſing. —I recollect an inſtance, of a good- 
natured, jocoſe man, of my acquaintance, who 
had buried two wives : Being uſed to domeſtic 
life, at the age of ſixty he took a third, who was 
dut juſt turned of twenty. We were upon ſuch 
good terms, I told him the remarks that were 
made upon the occaſion; to which he an- 
ſwered, „Be not troubled : I take for granted 
my friends judge that I have acted fooliſhly, in 
taking ſo young a woman ; but I marry for my- 
{elf, and not for them. I never married without 
effettion ; and I have not yet ſeen an old we- 
man, whoſe perſonal charms made any great im- 
preflion on me. This is the third fooliſh thing 
of the kind, I have done in my life : and I think 
J have as good a title to play the fool as any 
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witneſs my promiſe to be faithful; and it is my 


other perſon, But if the event ſhould juſtify my 


conduct, and I beg leave to judge of my own 
happineſs, who will be the foo! then? You will 
pleaſe to obſerve, the young woman, who is now 
my wife, I have reaſon to think will prove very 
faithful, becauſe ſhe has good underſtanding ; is 
well educated ;. comes of ſober parents; is not 
beautiful: and could not poſſibly be influenced 
much by the hopes of making a figure in life, 
by giving her hand to me. If the behave 
well in ſuch circumſtances, will you reproach 
either her or me I hope by the force of kind- 
neſs to retain her affection. Such an alliance, 
you may imagine, partakes as much of friend- 
ſhip, as of love. I have known many caſes 
wherein all circumſtances ſeemed to combine 
to render the parties happy ; the flame of love 
ftrong, bright, and equal; and yet one, or 
both of them, ſoon forgot their duty, . If my 
wife were unfaithful, there would be one harlot 
in the world, more than there was before. I 
ſhould be ſorry for it, very ſorry, my friend ; and 
ſo I ſhould if any other young woman were to 
forſake the guide of her youth: but when I had 
paid my debt of grief, I ſhould confider her as 
the ſpitting of indigeſtion, and leave her to repent 
at her leiſure! I am not afraid. I found 
her the guardian of her own honour ; I leave her 
in the ſame office. If I think ſhe does any thing 
wrong, ſhe begs I will tell her my mind freely: 
J make proper allowance for her youth, and ſhe 
does the fame for my age. Thus we fulfil our 
contract made in the fight of God, I humbly 
hope, with the applauſe of God and good men.” 

D. This was fenſible : but he ſeems to have 
talked rather like a philaſopher, than a huſband. 
W hat anſwer did you make to him. 

F. I faid, ©* If you can think and act fo 
calmly ; and have built your happineſs on ſuch 
a foundation ; I cannot condemn your following 
your own inclinations: but may it not be 2 
means of ſhortening your life?“ He ſmiled at 
this, and ſaid, ** Truſt to my prudence. Whe- 
ther you confider my partner, as wife, or other re- 
lation, I dare ſay, when you converſe with her, you 
will ſoften the rigour of your ſentence.” They 
lived happily together, for many years, aud had 
eight children, who are all living, ——- 


CONVERSATION 


IV. 


The diſafters of ill-timed love. How far wedkck is neceſſary to the happineſs of ſome men. The inſolence 
and vice which often accompanies youth, equally an enemy to happineſs and marriage. A ſenſe of duty to 
God effential to matrimonial contratts, The ſeverity of the cuſtom which requires the celibacy of domeſtics. 


D. WHAT a wretched thing is ill- timed 
love, when the paſſion plagues itſelf, 
and feeds on its own miſeries 
F. This is a vice, my child, which is ſome- 
times taken for a miifortune, as if nature were 
in fault, and not ourſelves ; where the heart 
is ſuſceptible” of ſuch tricks and fancies, it is 
fooliſh, if not wicked; and whether it be fooliſh 
or wicked, it ſuffers chaſtiſement. Whether 
this happens ofteneſt to the male or female, 
is more than I can well judge of; but he that 
loves beyond the circle of his ſphere to compaſs, 
may as well grow enamoured of the moon and 
her bright filver creſcent. The arched eye-brow, 
or the ſparkling eye, or any little circumſtance 
which fancy doth magnify or extol, and thus 
invade the heart, as it were with ſwords and 
flames, muſt ſurely prove the poor mortal to be 
ill- deſerving of the name of a wiſe man: For if 
ſuch circumſtances do ſo ſtrangely metamorphoſe 
him, and drive all pleaſure from his heart, to give 
place to vain fantaſtic whims, or unchaſte images, 
expelling religion from his breaſt, may he not be 
deemed infane ? 
D. I cannot well anſwer ſuch a queſtion ; but 
believe there are crowds of ſuch madmen in 
the world; and 1 do not perceive that women 


are in the leaſt ſorry for it; for I have heard it 


ſaid, there is ſo {ſtrange a power in love, men 
neither ſee, nor hear, nor underſtand, under its 
enchantments, as if they were in their ſenſes. 

F. To ſome it proves moſt ſweet and mu- 
ical, lulling the ſoul to the moſt pleaſing reſt. 

here is the man who is not valiant in the de- 
tence of her he loves? And what creature is ſo dull 
and ſtupid, who does not delight to hear her ſpeak, 
whoſe outward form hath much enchanted him ? 
Yet ſurely love is moſt proper for youth ; and if 

e age of forty ſhould reſtrain men from court- 
'?> how much more ought it to influence wo- 


men : but as they are often in greater need of 
protection than men, it is the more pardonable 
when they marry as they can. 

D. Do the labouring part of the people, gene- 
rally marry at an earlier age than the rich ? 

F. I believe much earlier: but in our cli- 
mate it is ſeldom fit a girl ſhould marry earlier 
than ſeventeen to twenty. As to limiting the 
age of love to forty, however it may fometimes 
change its name to dotage, the queſtion is, if any 
marriage ſhould be made without its portion of 
love; I mean, a ſenſibility of a woman's charms, 
as neceſſary to hold the affections bound. This 
is the opinion of a friend of mine: If this 
young woman,” ſays he, devotes a part of 
her life to make the remainder of mine the 
happier, ſhe does me a kindneſs which I ſhall 
gladly repay. There is but one rule without 
an exception, and That is, that no rule is 
without one.” He was near fifty. At every 
period of life, ſome men, without domeſtic 
enjoyments or ſocial intercourſe, are but half 
themſelves : he who has the lawful object of his 
beſt affection under his roof, muſt bid faireſt for 
ſolid and ſubſtantial ſatisfaction. As to misfor- 


tunes, they are common in every ſtate : wiſe men 


count ſo far upon them, as to be prepared; but, 
for the ſame reaſon that they are wiſe, they will 
not decline engagements in which they hope to 
become ſo much the happier. Thus you find in 
many caſes, where the objections are general, 
the anſwers muſt be applicable to the particular 
circumſtance ; proving that the greateſt objection, 
is to the folly of making any objection which 
can be of no uſe. 

D. There are, I prefume, young men of three- 
ſcore, and old ones of thirty, according to their 
health arid good-humour. I remember our couſin 
Robert Goodman though an old man, he con- 
verſed with ſuch ſprightlineſs, good ſenſe, and 


good 
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good manners, it ſo far won my heart, I could 
not help reflecting, at That time, how happy a 
-woman might be with ſuch a perſon. 

F. He is a ſingular inſtance : youth ſometimes 
inclines men to inſolence and vice; as age leads 
to diſeaſe and peeviſhnefs, All theſe are highly 
offenſive to women: but youth may be cured of 
their infirmities. | 

D. I have heard it ſaid of marriage in general, 
„If you marry, you will repent; and if you 
marry not, you will repent.” 

F. This is a picture of the inconſtany of the 
mind, and the imperfection of human happineſs. 
Let us take this proverb as an inſtructive admo- 
nition, to examine which is the leaſt evil ; re- 
pentance in conſequence of doing a thing, in it- 
ſelf praiſe-w¾orthy, and productive of good ; or 
repentance for an omiſſion, by which we are left 

in a lonely condition, and the community in- 
jured. A woman may find herſelf in a ſtate, 
whether better or worſe than ſhe would have becn 
in if married, ſhe cannot tell; but, being ſure 
that ſhe is not happy, ſhe may as well try the 
experiment, provided ſhe acts with-common pru- 
dence. 

D. I believe the very conſiderate ſort of people 

oftentimes do nothing but conſider. 
F. Where judgment is wanting, there is ſome- 
times danger in caution : in other words, to be 
paſhve, when we ſhould act, is folly as well as 
indolence, 

D. It is ſaid, that“ when marriages are 
made wrthout love, love often follows without 
marriage.” 

F. This concerns lawleſs love, or mer- 
cenary matches, whether the fault be in the 

parent or not: awed by a principle of reli- 
gion, true facial affetion will never diſturb the 
peace of ſociety, But marriages made, where both 
parties utterly diſlike, notwithſtanding they are 
valid in the eye of human laws; God, who ſees 
the heart, often aflifts ſuch offenders with great 
puniſhment. . 

D. A ſenſe of duty, joined to gratitude for 
kindneſſes ſhewn, in the married ſtate, may form 
the inclination of a virtuous woman; and ſome 
virtuous women I ſuppoſe marry contentedly, 
though the man be not the moſt pleaſing of his 
ſex, 

F. A true ſenſe of duty, is frequently a ſubſti- 
tute for the pleaſure of affettion ; and we ought 


(a) Duke of Portland. 


ads 


to ſuffer any evil, rather than renounce our duty, 
In every concern of life, this is the great object, 
to which we ſhould religiouſly adhere, even to 
death. 

D. Moſt people think it unbecoming in a young 
woman, to talk as if ſhe never intended to marry; 
at the very moment it is ſuppoſed ſhe would 


be exceeding glad to find a good and proper 


huſband. = 

F. There is indeed a very Tidiculous farce 
carried on upon this ſubject: it is prudent in 
young women, to decline the diſcovery of their 
thoughts, when it is of no uſe to make them 
known ; but their reſerve hath often prevented the 
union of thouſands, who would have gladly met; 
and after a little Knowledge of each other's hu- 
mour, been happy together. There are two 
cuſtoms at war with marriage; one relates to the 
gentry, of whom many of the men, declining 
this ſtate, live prefligately. The other, to vo- 
MESTIC SERVANTS, who dare not. marry leſt 
they ſhould 4% their places, or not get any. I 
have heard it ſeriouſly maintained, that the miſery 
of this claſs of our fellow-ſubjects, may be dated 
from their wedding-day. 

D. I hope it is not ſo, my father; for what 
an uncomfortable doctrine is this! Are they 
to be condemned to live a fingle life? By what 


. commandment doth Gd require it? Is any law 


of the land ſo partial and unjuſt ? 

F. Not ſo faſt, Mary: This opinion ſup— 
poſes, that their wages are not equal to their ex- 
pences, when they have children to provide for. 
The reaſon why ſome maſters and miſtreſſes object 
to married ſervants, is ; that they are expoſed to 
the temptation of being abſent from home ; and 
of pilfering proviſions, with a view to convey 
them to a wife or children, For my own patt, 
I rather believe, that to one theft committed for 
the ſake of a lawful wife, vicious women have 
been the occaſion of an hundred. Single men 
alſo remove fo eaſily from place to place, there 
is no tie upon them. I have heard it faid, that 
a certain illuſtrious duke (a) has hardly any ſet- 
vant who is not matried ; and that no perſon Is 
better ſerved, or has a completer confidence in 
his domeſtics. The argument with reſpect to 
the wants of a wife or children, proves too 
much ; for it may be extended to all the lower 
claſſes of the people. And whether it be for 
huſband, wife, or children, parent, were $4 
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as a diſhoneſt perſon. As to the temptations 
which are only dreaded, in this caſe; the ob- 
jection ſo far falls to the ground, that it is in 
effect eſtabliſhing a certain calamity, in place of 
a caſual evil. Oppoſition to the marriage of 
domeſtics, ſeems to bear ſome affinity with 
duelling. 

D. How can that be? 

F. Both cuſtoms are connived at for a ſuppoſed 
temporary convenience; and both are deſtructive of 
of humanity. The reaſoning upon both, is equally 
unfair, and contrary to-the golden rules of doing 

Juſtice, and ſhewing mercy. The natural conſe- 
quences of forced celibacy, are adultery, fornica- 
tion, perturbation of mind, quarrels, conten- 
tions, loſs of time, diſeaſe, and early death. If 
we trace the cauſes whence many fall victims to 
the laws, we ſhall find it owing, in a great mea- 
ſure, to the obſtruction of marriage; not only 
as this contract gives a ſecurity for a man's 
good. behaviour; but as the ſingle ſtate in- 
clines the thoughts more to wickedneſs. I ſup- 
poſe, that of ten malefactors annually executed, 
eight of them have been batchelors: and of the 
ſame number of women, who have become pro- 
ſtitutes, a much larger proportion has been un- 
married, 

D. This ſeems to be highly probable : but 
ſtill I do not fee how you can compare this cuſ- 
tom to duelling ? 

F. Becauſe celibacy, forced on the ſervant, has 
a great mixture of ſelfiſnneſs, pride, cruelty, and 

manſlaughter, on the part of a maſter or miſtreſs ; 
granting, that if a woman married ſervant is in 
a [tate of child- bearing, it may ſometimes prove 
inconvenient. 8 

D. One part I underſtand: but how can you 
make out manſlaughter ? 

F. So far as it prevents the birth of men, it 
operates the ſame as killing them, when they are 
born. All duelliſts call themſelves honourable men; 
and who dares arraign a maſter or miſtreſs for 
rejecting a ſervant for being married? With 
the character of the moſt poliſhed humane nation, 
in both theſe inſtances we fall into an anti- 
chriſtian barbarity of manners. Our holy, pure, 

and divine religion, ſo admirably calculated for 
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neighbour ; whether it regards proviſion belong- 
ing to a maſter ; or the time which the ſervant 
engages to devote to his ſervice ; if it is ſuppoſed 
he will deprive his maſter of his right; ſuch 
a ſervant is unworthy of truſt, and may be treated 


our happineſs, is in theſe capital articles groſsly 
violated ; and we feel the ſad effects: when, 
and in what degrees, God will puniſh us, he only 
knows. | | 

D. The pious and wealthy part of our fel- 
low- ſubjects; are not aware of the force of this 
argument, though it is a good one. 

F. If they were, we might hope they would 
make their prejudices, bend to their religion. 

D. Are not the moſt faithful ſervants gene- 
rally rewarded, by maſters and miſtreſſes, by 
their approval of the matrimonial contracts of. 
their domeſtics ? 

F. This frequently happens among the moſt 
humane and ſober part, as is now your caſe : and 
ſometimes it is countenanced from motives of 
common decency ; oppoſition ſavouring much 
of groſs inhumanity. 

D. Are huſband and wife often admitted to- 
gether, into a family as ſervants ? 

F. Some people of large fortunes, and per-- 
ſons of diſtinguiſhed compaſſion, admit them ; 
but they are. oftener ſeparated. According to 
the beſt of my obſervation, when the man and 
his wife are both received into the ſame ſervice, 
it is neceſſary they ſhould conſider themſelves as 
bound by a double tie of fidelity and prudence,. 
towards a maſter and his family ; for if either 
offends, they are both ſubject to be diſcharged. 
The ſeparation of man and wife, in ſuch caſes, 
is ſuppoſed to create ſuch diſcontent that nei- 
ther will remain; and the maſter generally 
chuſes to diſcharge one with the other, 

D. Some huſbands and wives may be glad of 
ſuch an occaſion to ſeparate. 

F. Aye; but we are not to ſuppoſe that con- 
jugal love is ever extinguiſhed among good peo- 
ple: if by the diſpenſations of Providence they 
are conſtrained to part, it is often their misfortune,, 
not their fault. | 

D. I am glad to find there are ſome maſters,, 
who ſoften the rigour of their ſentence againſt. 
the marriage of domeſtic ſervants. 

F. Nature is ſometimes permitted. to prevail. 
Whatever ſituation mankind are in; thoſe who 
are extravagant or indolent, are hardly to be 
truſted in a married ſtate: At the beſt, the child 
born to ſuch parents, comes into the world un- 
der a great diſadvantage. On the other hand, 
marriage often awakens the attention of the 
theughtleſs ; and every one may obſerve, that the: 


induſtrious and provident generally ſucceed in 
wedlock. 


g 
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wedlock. If they ſuffer ſome kinds of miſery, 
. ſtill they have liberty, and the gratification of 
their a fections : and they learn to bear the yoke 
of adverſity, till it becomes eaſy to them. God 
is ever merciful to thoſe who ſeek for mercy, 
and obey his laws. 

D. How are domeſtics, in other countries, 
enabled to breed up their children ? 

F. I once heard my maſter ſay, he had diſ- 
courſed with a woman ſervant in France, who 
with the value of ſix-pence a-day, took care of 
two children, and gave them a decent education. 
This, at firſt view, ſeems impracticable with us: 
but I know many married pairs, not domeſtic 
ſervants, who have ſupported at leaſt half a ſcore 
children, upon two ſhillings a-day. The ſitua- 
tion of married domeſtics, renders this more diffi- 
cult ; therefore it calls the louder for the piety 
and humanity of maſters and miſtreſſes; and 
claims the greater aſſiſtance and kindneſs of rela- 
tions and friends. | 

D. Are theſe to be depended on ? 

F. Not without caution : we muſt accommo- 
date our expectations to the meaſure of expe- 
rience.; yet if all confidence of this kind were to 
ceaſe, we ſhould degenerate into ſavages. I never 
knew a virtuous parent without a friend, nor 
a good child without a protector: Providence 
ſhould be tru/ted, though not tempted. Where 
domeftics are the moſt reſtrained from marriage, 
there the greateſt number of both ſexes die at an 
early age, ang few children are born (a). 

D. What did you find with regard to the mo- 
rals of domeſtics in livery ? | 

F. In great cities, they are almoſt as debauched 
as their maſters ; but they are more juſt in their 
amours ; for they are ſometimes perſuaded to 
marry the woman they have ſeduced. If mar- 
riage were more countenanced among this claſs, 
there can be no doubt, but it would improve 
their morals, and produce many happy effects. 

D. Would it not be beneficial, if marriage 
were more general among all ranks of people ? 

F. Moſt aſſuredly: if ſervants and maſters 
were generally to live in a married flate, it 
would appear with the greater dignity in the 
eyes of both ; and become more inſtrumental to 
the ſupport of the liberty and proſperity of their 
country. Domeſtics would give the greater pledge 
of their faith to the public ; and being the pro- 
per guardians of the innocent in the perſons of 
their own offspring, they would act more agree- 


(a) See pages vi. vii, &c. of Introduction. 
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ably to the wiſdom and humanity of our 

which ſuppoſe, that if ſickneſs, or loſs of limb, 
or old age, diſables any one; and no friend or re- 
lation appears, they have a title to ſuccour. The 
moſt worthy, and ſuch as once were wealthy, 
may become objects of parochial charity; In 
this happy land, no one can periſh for want of 
bread. Notwithſtanding this liberal proviſion by 
law, I am told, that in countries where there are 


no poor's laws, marriage among domeſtics is more 
general, al 


D. What do you imagine to be the reaſon of 
this ineguality? 

F. We may impute it to a greater degree of 
humility, and reſignation to Providence ; and 
that they are in no fear of lo/ing their places, 
becauſe they are married. 

D. If there were no other motive for marriage 
amongſt us, than the conſideration of the pvor's 
laws, it would be but a ſlender encouragement, 

F. Whatever you may think, it was the effect 
of great wiſdom in our forefathers, to form 
this plan of relief, particularly in favour of in- 
fants, who are left orphans, 

D. Poverty muſt often create a conflict in the 
breaſt, whether a perſon ſhall marry or not. 

F. Among the higher ranks, what they call 
poverty, may produce this effect: but as happi- 
neſs is not the lot of the poor, becauſe they are 
indigent ; nor of the wealthy, becauſe they are 
rich; it muſt be ſought for, in obedience to the 
dictates of nature, and the law of nature's God : 
our natural affections, regulated by religion, can 
alone accompliſh the work. Love often triumphs 
equally over poverty and riches ; giving a 
promiſe of happineſs, and ſeldom failing of mat- 
ing it good ; provided religion has a ſhare in 
binding the contract. The poorer people are, 
or the more generous, the leſs are the goods of 
fortune attended to. Where there are no riches, 
we may conclude, the affections of perſons who 
marry, are under no ſuch bias. In the ab- 
ſence of other enjoyments, the pooreſt of man- 
kind have recourſe to marriage, ſome eſteeming 
it the moſt comfortable, whilſt others find it 
the leaſt wretched condition. Thus it happens, 
that one way or other, the great order of nature, 
reſpecting the g obeyed ; one r u to one 
woman, and not like beaſts, left in a ſtate of 
promiſcuous commerce. In this our dear coun- 
try, where art ſeems fo vie\with nature, in beat- 
ing out ſuch a variety. of amuſements, for the 
poor 


neral among them, as with us labouring people; 
whence it is obvious that their vanity creates a 
diſtruſt of Providence, or a neglect of their own 
and the common welfare. 

D. The proverb tells us, that when poverty 
comes in at the door, love flies out at the win- 
4 10. 5 
F. Extreme miſery may drive out affedtion, 
as ſtarving deſtroys life : but this ſaying is cal- 
culated for the higher claſſes, whoſe vanity 
triumphs over their ections; not for us who 
conſult nature, and depend chearfully on Pro- 
vidence, and our own induſtry, Mankind wan- 
der ſtrangely from the intentions of the wiſe and 
merciful Author of their Being, when they neglect 


— 
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mortals who are rich, marriage is not ſo ge- 


marriage, or abuſe it. Thoſe who are inſenſible 
of the laws of kindneſs, gentleneſs, and the mu- 
tua] good offices which flow from a true and ge- 
nuine conjugal love, are ſtrangers to their own 
intereſt, The filent tear that falls from the 
female eye, under the various afflictions, or the 
infirmities of life, affords more ſolid comfort to a 
man, when he can wipe it away, than all the 
pomp of pride, or the higheſt gratifications which 
riches can furniſh, 

D. Happy is the marriage made upon ſuch 
principles, and ſuch a mutual love of virtue ; 
that in ſpite of ſickneſs or adverſity, neither 


party will forſake the other. Heaven grant this 
may be my caſe ! 


CONVERSATION... Y. 


IWickedneſs and folly, whether in a married or ſingle late, at enmity with happineſs. Falſe expectationt 
the cauſe of the infelicity of marriages. Fable of the two hounds. Conduct of a humourous officer 
married to a turbulent woman. Univerſal acknowledgment of the power of women. Speech of a tender 


Li Hand to a light-minded wife. 


D. THERE ſeems to be ſomething in this 

cuſtom very untoward, and contrary to 
thoſe tender precepts of humanity, which you have 
ſo repeatedly recommended to my practice. 

F. In this view, I complain: but however 
ungrateful it may be, it will not probably affect 
you; and the reſt we muſt leave to the direction 
of Providence. Nor are you to underſtand, but 
that there are more domeſtics married than openly 
avow it; and if all of them were wedded at a 
proper age, thoſe who want ſervants muſt have 
them. I think nothing would tend more to 
citabliſh the throne of humanity amongſt us, 
tan giving the preference to married perſons as 
dme/lics ; provided they ſhall have reached the age 
of twenty-one. Nothing would tend more to 
promote the fidelity of the fervant, and the be- 
ncvolence of the maſter : nor would any thing 
render them better ſubjects, better citizens, and 
more ſincere friends to their country. The de- 
pendance ariſing from the ſacred ties of wedlock, 

ing of all others the ſtrongeſt, it would give 
more charming face to benevolence, and aiſſiſt 


us all in the cultivation of it. 
Vogc 335-0 


D. But why would you exclude thoſe who are 
under the age of twen.y-one ? 

F. There is a proper time for all things. 
Many go into ſervice, as early as twelve or four- 
teen; and ſuch young ſervants are neceſſary.— 
As to the unproſperous conſequences of mar- 
riage ; honeſty and affection, ſupported by in- 
duſtry, will give charms to the dreary waſte : the 
rain that falls from heaven, like the manna which 
once ſupported the choſen people of God, will 
furniſh them with ſuccour and ſupport. Though 
the heart be rude and plain, if it be honeſt, it 


will not be the leſs acceptable to that almighty 


Being, who is no reſpecter of perſons. 

D. But do not both ſexes often deceive them- 
ſelves, and bring diſgrace upon this honourable 
ſtate of life, by expectations of happineſs, which 
themſelves are not capable of ? 

F. This is the effect of their deficiency in 
virtue, or in ſenſe; not of the tate itſelf, Who- 
ever ſeeks for happineſs under this alliance, muſt 
conſider his engagement to make another happy by 
all reaſonable means : and what greater good can 
mortals ſeek, than a conſtant and agreeable 

O oO o com- 
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Companion, a prudent and devout friend? If 
both parties do not learn to forgive a thouſand 
infirmities, which they will find in each other, 
how can they expect to be happy? None of us 
live with honour, but as we diſcharge our duty. 
He who expects much of another, and thinks but 
little of his own failings, every imperfection will 
put him out of humour ; and inſtead of preſerv- 
ing a diſpoſition to be always pleaſed, he may be 
always diſpleaſed; and not diſcovering the cauſe 
to be in. himſelf, or not ſeeking to remove it, live 
and die in miſery, 

D. If all people in the married ſtate would 
think thus, jt might be happy! But if in every 
condition, thoſ who are fooliſh or wieked are 
in the fame degree miferable, it ſeems to be a leſs 
evil to live /mgl:, than to multiply ſuch calami- 
ties in the world. 

F. But they would ſtill be fools, whether they 
were married or not, though Jeſs con{preuorns in 
folly. If amidſt ſo many unavoidable diſtreſſes 
to which life is ſubject, married perſons, forget- 
ting how ſhort a time is allotted them to tread 
the {tage of life, will act a tragic ſcene, and plant 
daggers in each others breaſt, by diſcard, corrod- 
ing cares, and diſcontent ; what can be ſaid, but 
that they wantonly ſeek their own miſery ! 

D. If I marry, I hope I ſhall adapt my mind 
to my circumſtances; and try to acquire affec- 
tions ſuired to every incident in life: and as it 1s 
natural to a woman to pity the cries of her child; 
ſhe may, with the fame piety and tenderneſs of 
diſpoſition, compaſſionate the wrath of her huſ- 
band, whenever he happens to falt or act as if he 
had 4% his wits. 

F. You ſuppoſe then that all men act childiſbly 
or toictedly at one time or other: I believe it is 
true; for “no one is wiſe at all times:“ I hope 
you will act as well as you talk, whenever the 
trial comes. And let me tell you, there are cauſes 
for a huſband's wrath, which only the forrow and 
repentance of a wife can remove. It is a ſub- 
ject for /orraw, as well as compaſſion, for a wo- 
man to fee a man, ſo nearly related to her, 
tranſported by anger; but can he with patience 

hear his wife talk like a fool; or ſee her, agi- 
tated by her paſſions, behave like one devoid of 
prudence ; or abandoned to vice, 

D. Nobody imagines but that ſome wives are 
as great fools as ſome huſbands. —What is meant 


(a) Seneca, ſpeaking of Socrates. 


by the proverb, that marriages art made in hee. 
r 

F. This ſeems to allude to the providential 
meeting of the man and woman, who are beſt 


formed for each other. But thoſe marriages, in 


which affection hath no ſhare; where neither 
party ſtudies the temper of the other, or even de- 
fires to pleaſe ; where conte/ts daily ariſe upon 
trifles, and neither man nor woman will give 
way; and in inſtances where ſome even violate 
their bed ; or when both huſband and wife neg- 
lect the education of their children, or ſhew them 
a bad example; where do you imagine the ma- 
trimonial knot is tied ? 

D. Not in heaven, or it is ſtrangely abuſed an 
earth, 

F. When this contract is made in the fear of 
God, and kept ſacred, the knot is faſtened by 
the double tie of action and duty; and in this 
ſenſe alſo, marriage is properly under the imme 
diate care of Heaven. 

D. One would imagine there was a time when 
marriage was in great eſteem; for the wiſe men 
ſays, „he who getteth a wiſe, beginneth a poſ- 
ſeſſion; he hath a help like untu himſelf, and 
a pillar of reſt.” 

F. This is bold and ſignificant. Can marriage 
be recommended in ſtronger terms ? 

D. He fays alſo, that“ he who hath no %%, 
gocth about moxrning.” What does he mean! 
Some have reafon to mourn for having b 
WIVES, 

F. Of all plagues, an unguiet or vicious com- 
panion for /ife, is the greateſt, I have read of 
two great philoſophers (3); one of whom com- 
mends the patience of the other, by obſerving 
how well he behaved under the greate/? of all - 
lamities, „even That of a turbulent woman for 
his wife.” Being aſked by a great general (6) 
how he could bear the perpetual ſcolding of bis 
wife? I endure it;“ ſays he, as thoſe wo 
are accuſtomed to the ordinary noiſe of wheels 
to draw water.” Solomon was not the leſs in the 
right, when he ſpeaks of a man having no wife 
going about mourning : for J have often obſer! 
ſingle perſons, particularly among the rich, wo 
generally deſert nature moſt, lounge about like 

helpleſs, uſeleſs animals, diſſatisſied in — 
and doing no good to any body elſe. Ihe . 
cauſe appeared to me, that they were unalli = 


(a) Alcibiadei... 
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any one, for whoſe happineſs they intereſted them 


ves they were under no reſtraints from evil, 
by any worldly connection; and therefore 
had the leſs propen/ity to good. The proſpect 
of happineſs here, and of heaven hereafter, be- 
ing thus removed the farther from their eyes, 
there ſeemed to be ſo much the more reaſon for 
them to mourn, | 
D. Reaſon and experience may teach them 
this leſſon. But he who is linked to a creature 
ſo perverſe, as ſhe ſeems to have been, who fell 
to the lot of the philoſopher, muſt be a mourner 
indeed 

F. Moſt of the evils in marriage, ariſe from 
expecting too much; and not conſering life as 
a trial; and liberty as good, only where it is re- 
ſtrained by reaſon. The fable of the two hounds 
is excellent : they are repreſented as very fond of 
each other; but being young dogs, the huntſ- 
man coupled them, to prevent their following 
every ſcent, and hunting diſorderly : they ex- 
preſſed great uneaſineſs at their ſituation : if one 
choſe to go this way, the other was as eager to 
go the contrary, till at length they came to a 
downright quarrel. An old hound, who had ob- 
ſerved what was paſſing, reproved them in theſe 
terms: What a couple of /illy puppies you are 
to be perpetually worrying yourſelves at this 
rate! What hinders your going on peaceably and 
quietly together ® Cannot you compromiſe the 
matter between you; by each conſuiting the 
other's inclination a little? At leaſt try to make 
a virtue of neceſſity; and ſubmit to what you 
cannot remedy. You cannot get rid of the 
chain ; but you may make it fit eaſy upon you: 
each thwarting his companion, is only torment- 
ing himſelf: be eaſy and quiet, and you will 
find by experience, that mutual compliances not 
only compenſate for liberty, but are even attended 
with a ſatisfadtion and delight, beyond what li- 
berty itſelf can give.“ 

D. Excellent! The beſt admonition which 
can be given to h»/bands and wives / 

F. You may perceive, Mary, how admirably 
it ſuits the condition of marriage, preventing 
both parties from ſtraying after falſe game; ex- 
poling the conteſts which ſo often ariſe between 
married perſons; and ridiculing thoſe who are 
bound to live in peace, yet ſee occaſion to quarrel. 
be philoſopher overcame the b:tterne/s of 
his cc ndition, by his patience. 

D. And probably not without making ſome 


impreſſions on his wife, unleſs ſhe was a devil 
incarnate, | FAY 

F. I remember an officer in the army, a man 
of humour, who was ſo weak as to marry a wo- 
man of a turbulent temper, for the ſake of her 
money. Being a patient man himſelf; when 


madam raved, he beat a drum. He that deſpiſes- 


ſuch a woman, fo as to diſdain to word it with 
ber, whilſt he does himſelf juſtice, he chaſtiſes 
her in the ſevereſt manner: ſhe died ſeemingly 
with chagrine, that ſhe could not fut him out of 
humour, You will judge of what turn he was; 
for before marriage, ſhe once ordered her ſervants 
to turn him out of doors: He addreſſed him- 
ſelf to them in as humourous a manner, by 
ſaying, ** You had beſt be civil to me, for T ſhall 
be your maſter in a very few days.” The inten- 
tion of Providence is very apparent in all circum- 
ſtances which relate to the ſexes. Every one who 
has lived as Jong in the world as myſelf, muſt 
have obſerved, that as nature has caſt the female 
in the ſofter mould, ſhe hath given a peculiar 
gentle turn to women's thoughts and manners; 
and from hence a great part of love and harmony 
ariſes, A termagant woman is a monſter : She 
who departs from her proper character, generates 
hatred and diſcord, This appointment of nature 
is invariabie: it never changes. The woman 
naturally claims protection of the man: for the 
ſame reaſon, ſhe muſt be cbedient, and fear to 
offend him. The harder and more dangerous 
talk falls to his ſhare. -In return, domeſtic offices, 
and the care of children, become her duty, If 
he excels in valour, frength, and judgment ; ſhe 
ſhews her excellence in gentleneſs, and the plea- 
ſures of kindneſs and fancy. 

D. Providence is wonderfully indulgent ; but 
we are not all ſenſible of it. Doth it not me- 
times happen, that the female has the molt ander- 
der/tanding ? 

F. Aye: but, as there can be u gover vent 
where there is no ruler, the, who hath more 
ſenſe than her huſband, will ſhew it by her pru- 
dence, and fear of God; ſtill yielding the ſupe- 
riority to him, whom God hath {ct over her: 
She may ſecretly govern him; but openly to aſſume 
the command, except in very extraordinary caſes, 
is a proof that her under/tanding falls very thort 
of the true mark. 

D. Are not ſome men ſo indolent in temper, 
as to find it more eaſy to be governed, than to go- 
vein ? 


O oo 2 F. Every 
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F. Every man who is guided chuſes flten 
firings. The greateſt danger is, when a wo- 
man gives herſcif up to the guidance of fancy ; 
for although this hath many uſes in life, and 
contributes much to enliven the graver turn 
of men; yet, when it exceeds due bounds, it 
runs away with her, and degenerates into 
levity and folly; vice and madneſs often attend- 
ing them. Fancy delights in variety, and creates 
ſuch a propenſity to amuſements, it often- 
times turns the heads, and perverts the hearts of 
women. 

D. If their minds wander, they will lay the 
foundation of jealouſy. 

F. Such conduct cannot fail of diſturbing the 
harmony of marriage. Sometimes it plunges the 
happieſt pairs into the depths of miſery. 

D. It is obvious in this inſtance, how much 
the happineſs of women depends on their being 
controuled by reaſon and religion. 

F. The happineſs of rational creatures muſt 
be founded in reaſon. You know, that “ wives 
are ſaid to be mi/treſ/es to the young; friends and 
companicns to the middle-aged ; and nuiſes to the 
old.” Even the laſt of theſe ſtages may be 
rendered delightful, where there is a true ſenſe 
of duty, or likeneſs of diſpoſition. Equality 
of age alone, will not avail : but if the wife be 
much the youngeſt, ſhe will require ſo much the 
more prudence. 

D. But you ſay prudence is not much in faſhion. 

F. This is rather the age of pleaſure and diffi- 
pation, In youth, love often proves to be as a 


| flaſh of fire: the middle lage of life, wherein 


friendſhip makes the chief compoſition, is fo 
far the /afe/t. If young Worthy is a virtucus, 
good-humoured man, poſſeſſing worldly goods 
towards taking care of you, being above the 
age of twenty-one, he may be tru/ted. Young 
men, well inclined, are more eaſily modelled, and 
diſcplined to peace and harmony, than thoſe who 
have walked longer in a track, of a more ſelſiſb 
bumour. In all caſes, Mary, it ſeems to be al- 
lowed, that“ he who gets a g-od huſband for his 
daughter, gains a ſon; though he who meets with 
a bad one, loſes a daughter,” 
D. I hope you will not loſe me, my father ! 
F. Marriage, like other connexions of human 
life, is under the care of the ſame common Lord. 
We muſt {till refer to this, that the mind nur- 
tured in religious principles, will find a ſupport 
in all extremities. Thomas Right, a very honeſt 


man of my acquaintance, married a. young wo- 


of faith : but ſtill their animoſity could never 


man of a lively diſpoſition, ' who had not ſenſe 
enough to diſcover that livelineſi is never ſo well 
employed, as in religion. A proper occaſion offered 
for telling her his opinion of this matter. You 
and I,” ſaid he, are wedded ; I hope very ſuit- 
ably ; and I love you with the atmeſt tenderneſs : 
but the more ſolicitous I am for your happineſs, 


the clearer I diſeern a cloud gathering over us, 


from which we muſt ſeek for ſhelter in time, 
Believe me, my dear Martha, we ſhall find this 
ſhelter only in the precepts of religion: you do 
not appear to conſider it in ſo high and impor- 
tant a view |! You have not, 1 fear, been 
educated with ſuch impreſſions as fufficiently 
influence your life and manners. You have 
now put yourſelf under my guidance : will you 
truſt me? I will lead you, by the mercies of 
Heaven, in the right way.” She liſtened 
attentively, and bid him go on. He then pro- 
ceeded thus: You know, my dear wiſe, 
that you profeſs yourſelf a Chri/tian. Look 
back with your mind's eye, and take a com- 
prehenfive, manly view of your religion from 
the beginning. Read the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, and endeavour to acquire a reliſh for them, 
I do not mean, that religion is a new thing to you, 
or that you ſhould devote your life to ſtudy; but 
that theſe books contain great and divine things, 
Have you conſidered with what incredible ſwift- 
neſs the fame of the religion of Chri/t was ſpread 
over the face of the habitable world, from one 
end of the earth unto the other? It filled all 
Afia, and paſſed into Europe, and to the furtheſt 
Africans. —W herever it went, it told nothing 
but an holy and humble /iory ; that Chri/t came 
to bring his religion into the world, died an ig- 


nominious death; yet his death did not abate the 


courage of thoſe who proclaimed it ; but added 
much to it: for they could not fear death for 
That Mafter, whom they knew, for their ſakes 


ſuffered death, and returned to life again, —He that 


in the time of Tiberius was crucified, ſoon after, 
in the reign of Nero, even in Rome itſelf, and in 
Nero's family, was by many perſons eſteemed 2 
god; and it was on public record that he was ſo 
acknowledged. Fuflin Martyr urged it to the 
ſenate, and to the emperors themſelves, who if it 
had been otherwiſe, could eaſily have confuted 
the bold allegation of the Chri/tians.” Succeed- 
ing ages have confirmed the important truth. 
Chriſtians have been divided, and fought many 
bloody battles for an opinion, or particular made 


bring 
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bring either, to deny the reality of the hiſtory of 


the miraculous birth and death of Chriſt ; his reſur- 
rection and aſcenſion ; and the doctrines which he 
taught. Do not believe it was for him they en- 


tered into bloody conteſts : it was for worldly ends 


his religion 1s full of peace and good-will to 
mankind : and if you and I are Chriſtians, let us 
ſhew it by our lives, our mutual affection, our 
charity, and our piety. We agree in our behef; 
let us agree in our practice: Permit me to tell you 
when you go too faſt, or too flow; and let not the 
prince of this world deceive you. There are 
many praCtices which are idle ; many dangerous, 
and ſome wicked ; diſtinguiſh them with udg- 
ment, and avoid them with care. Make me your 
guardian ſpirit : I am in one ſenſe, ſent from 
heaven to conduct you; and I will do it with fo 
gentle a hand, you ſhall confeſs that no man 
could have fallen to your lot who could be 
more attentive. Let me tnake my love for you 
ſtreng. hen your hopes of heaven. I cannot ſhew 
it ſo effectually, as by declaring my readineſs 
to die. for T hat cauſe, on which your everlaſting 
bappineſs depends. — Affliction often changes 
the complexion of love, where religion has no 
ſhare : but when warmed by one common lov- 
of God, and belief in Chriſtianity, it cheriſhes, 
elevates, and inſpires : and though the roſy 
cheek, which once cauſed my heart to flutter, 
ſhould fade; the mind's charms will flouriſh in 
their full force and beauty. Our common love and 
expectation of joys, beyond the reach of time and 
chance, will have this effect. This makes love 
manly and judicious ; not like the ze/ty babe, that 
knows not why it loves; or grows froward and 
unruly with as little reaſon. Be watchful of 
yourſelf ; you will have more trials than you are 
aware of: the wife, the mether, the miſtreſs, are 
all duties new to you. You are now at ſchool 
to learn them. Shun danger : if any approaches 
you, fly to my boſom for protection. Violence 
trom without, and the paſſions from within, 
oiten attack the breaſt, and deſtroy our peace 
of mind. This is common in all conditions. 
The religion of our oreat Teacher and Re- 
deemer inſtructs us in the duties of charity, 
h benevolence and love: Tenderneſs, forbearance, pa- 
tence, humility, and compaſſion, are its charac- 
teriſtics! Theſe join with the object which 
gratifies the affections of my ſoul. If theſe do not 
produce harmony, what can follow ? If we ſhut 
Out the lizht, we muſt wander in darkneſs : if we 
e ignorant of what belongs to our peace, and 


our hearts become rotten and corrupted, breeding 
foul thoughts and vile actions, let diſcord come 
hot from hell, | is at our own invitation.” 

D. Very tender, manly, and judiciouſly 
ſpoken : I dare fay ſhe proves a good wife to ſuch 
a man ; though ſhe might have been a bad woman 
in bad hands. Doth not marriage generally al- 
ter the mind ? 

F. In molt men it gives the thoughts a 
netu turn, to render them the more careful of 
their ſteps. He who honours love, as true love 
deſerves; and he who has been fooliſhly inclined 
to contemn it, are taught to bend to nature's. 
claims, and own the power of Heaven, in this 
part of life. Let the married man, as well as 
the lover not yet married, be careful how he ma- 
nages his paſſions, or he will find ſecurity in no 
ſtate or condition. All will be anarchy and con- 
fulion ! The ſingle and the married man, ſome- 
times become as two different perſons. Yet it 
is to be preſumed, that he who ſhed tears in the 
tenderneſs of his love, or ſmiled when his miſtreſs 
wore a ſmoothed brow, will droop with anguiſh, 
if his wife is untoward, It cannot always be in 
the power of the be man that ever breathed, 


to ſubdue the perverſeneſs of a fooliſh over-in- 


dulged woman. This is not the fault of nature, 
but the corruption of manners. Let the mar- 
riage be made with common-ſenſe, and religious 
hopes, and managed by the ſame rules, it will 
generally bring forth comfort and eaſe, ſweet 
reſt, and ſocial joys, and terminate in heavenly 
blifs ! 

D. The ſtate of marriage is ſaid to be heaven 
or Hell. 

F. This is a poetical deſcription. The grada- 
tions from abſolute uninterrupted happineſs, as 
far as mortals are capable of it, to complete mi- 
ſery, are numerous: no one ever attempted to 
count them exactly. 

D. But the married /tate in general promiſes 
the molt true happineſs. 

F. Aye; till recurring to religion, good-na- 
ture, and good ſenſe, ſupported by the comforts 
of life : in proportion to theſe will the degree of 
the happineſs be found : and where religion is 
wanting, it is as fooliſh to expect happineſs, as to 
ſearch for diamonds on a dunghill. 

D. I am convinced of it: at the ſame time I 
obſerve that many go on, as ſauntering Jack, or 
idle Joan, happy in not having ſenſe enough to- 
be very miſerable. 

F. This is one kind of ſatisfaction. But to 
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view things as they are, and not as fancy repre- however formed by climate, cuſtom, and education, 
ſents them, we muſt learn both from precept By marriage, man maintains his dignity as à ra- 
and example: experience muſt guide us by the tional creature, and learns to honour himſelf, as 


? due of reaſon and religion. Attend to this, and diſtinguiſhed from other animals, who pair as their 
whether you marry or not, you will mend your nature directs, without any ſuch law as reſpects 
condition, | man. Marriage lights the heavenly lamp, which 

D. Upon the whole, you have no objection to points the way to thoſe pure joys, which God 
marriage. deſigned ſhould ſmile upon the ſons of men! 


F. You perceive that I am an advocate for the From this clear ſpring, thoſe dear relations flow 
ſtate, upon every account. — The learned philo- of father, mother, ſon and daughter. Hence the 
ſopher, and the ſelf-denying Chriſtian ; the ſceptered ſtrong tie of fraternal love, feeding the fountain 
monarch, and the labouring hind; all came out which brings us the wnmixed reliſh of domeſtic 
of the ſame mould; and ſo did the female of ſweets, 


every claſs of intelligent and accountable beings, 


CD0u.MNYE RS ACTON Ti, 


The danger thoſe who decline marriage are expoſed to. The reaſons again/! marriage fallacizus. Declar- 


ation of a paſſionate lover. His father's admonition, and enquiry concerning ths ebject of his love, The 
periſhing nature of beauty. 


F. COULD I deſcribe to you the treacherous happineſs or miſery ſhould conſtantly follow this 
ſmiles of mercenary proſtitutes, who are contract, as the conditions of it are obſerved, or 

fought by ſuch men as are unawed by any megleded. 

threatenings from above; you would ſee, for D. It is the duty of all of us to look well to 

what tranſitory, embittered pleaſures, ſuch chil- ourſelves ; ſome are ſatisfied, yet not happy. Is 

dren of iniquity expoſe themſelves to everlaſting Harry Lovely to be married ſoon? He is ſaid 

vengeance |! to be very deeply ſmitten. 

D. Thoſe who marry from ambition only ; F. He is a young man of warm affections: I 
are they not generally miſtaken in their purſuit of wiſh he may be as conſtant. A relation of his 
happineſs * If marriage appeared to mankind told me the other day what had paſſed between 
univerſally, in the amiable view you ſet it, there him and his father : he opened the matter in theſe 
would be but few ſingle perſons above the age of words: © I am now at an age of diſcretion : 
twenty. I think that every good ſubjef?, and good Chriſtian, 

F. But men, in whoſe breaſt the choice ſeems ' ought to marry, unleſs he has particular reaſons 
moſt to lie, are fearful they ſhall not find mates to the contrary. I have fixed my affections on 
whoſe minds are ſuited well to their own ſpirit. Suſannah Geoodchild, and, my dear father, I be- 
Others, conſcious that themſelves are reprobates, ſeech you give me your conſent. I cannot live 
keep aloof, as if their own infirmities were without her: your refuſal would conſign me to 
too burthenſome for any other to bear. — G the grave!” The old man replied, *< Gently, 
is infinitely wiſe and merciful ; though man is my ſon! Have patience : it is not treating upon 
wicked and corrupt. Every one, not tainted fair ground, when one party exad7s a compliance 
with the infectious breath of libertiniſm, may from another. You might as well marry with- 
hope for happineſs, by walking in the path which out my conſent, as put it to ſuch an iſſue. I do 


tac laws of nature have pointed out. not condemn your love, becauſe I hope it is be- 
D. And no line is ſo ſtrong, as That of the ſtowed on a worthy object ; but I cannot approve 
love which the ſexes bear to each other. of ſo paſſionate a declaration of it, I know, my 


F. For this reaſon, it is not wonderful that ſon, how to pity your weakneſs : bet try if you 
5 Can 
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can meet me half way; and let us talk over this 
matter, with as much reaſon, and as little paſſin, 
as poſſible ; leſt, in ſearch of the happineſs which 
your fancy repreſents, you ſhould find yourſelf 
burnt in your own flame; and become the mi- 
ferable victim of anguiſh and diſappointment /” 
Harry replied, I beg your pardon, my father, 
but indeed ſhe is! O my father, ſhe is — That 
which no deſcription can reach. I have no words 
to convey to you the expreſſion. of her eyes, or 
the power of her ſmiles! She is ſo exquiſitely 
formed, it ſeems as if her body thought; and 
ſhe were more than mortal!“ To which the 
old man anſwered ſmiling ; * Then you muſt 
ſtay till you die, and meet her in heaven, —If 
the is an angel, and not a woman, you cannot 
marry her. — Harry replicd: “ She is indeed 
angelic— and all the graces wait on her ſmiles ! 
Not /pring, in her moſt captivating charms ; nor 
autumn, loaded with her richeſt fruits: not the 
bright /un that ſhines from yonder hill, and ſpreads 
his warmth around, to cheer the heart with plenty, 
furniſh me half ſo much joy as my ſweet Suſan, 
when I behold her, ſo heavenly is her geſture and 
her mien !” The old man interrupted his 
rhapſody, and ſaid with a grave though pleaſant 
countenance : My dear Harry! I fear you muſt 
abandon this girl.—W hether the be an angel, 
or a woman, ſhe hath faſcinated you; and it is 
very unfit for a man out of his wits to marry : 
his progeny may be [unatics, or idiots,” —— 
Harry replied : “ Forgive me, my dear fa- 
ther !—Be aſſured, if beauty can intereſt your 
heart, you will approve my choice, Indeed 
ſhe is fair as monumental alabaſter; with all the 


lively charms of May; and her eyes might kin- 


dle a fire, even in an old man's breaſt ! She hath 
health, which promiſes a continuance of her 
charms; and her ſpeech is ſweet, beyond the ſofteſt 
mutic, Her countenance beſpeaks the calmneſs of 
her thoughts: and the purity and integrity of 
ker ſoul, ſtand confeſſed by all!“ Here he pauſed. 
The old man again ſmiled, and ſaid : 
* Well! goon; let's hear all you have to ſay 
of this wonderful young woman !* Harry re- 
plicd : “ You may think that I talk too much 
like a young man and a lover: it is not the 


charms of her perſon alone which tranſport me; 
the hath more &nowledge than any young woman 


I ever converſed with; and the moſt pleaſing 
manner of communicating her ſentiments z never 


ſhewing the leaſt inclination'to inſult ignorance;, 
or any other imperfection in her neighbour. She 
is lively in fancy, yet is her judgment ſound ;; 
and ſhe never ſpeaks injuriouſly of another wo- 
man's perſon or merit. When ſhe hath much 
reaſon to be diſpleaſed, ſhe is /ilent, or expreſſes. 
her diſlike in ſuch gentle words, her frowns are 
as inſtructive, as her ſmiles are graceful, and full 
of comfort and delight. She acts as if ſhe had 
no other aim than to render virtue and religion: 
irreſiſtible, and to make him the happieſt of mor- 
tals, to whoſe lot ſhe ſhall fall. In her com- 
pany only am I happy! My mind finds no quiet 
where ſhe is not: She only calms my foul! O 
my father, be indulgent to me, or I muſt die! 
The old man replied, 4 Prythee, Harry, be mo- 
derate.— What is all this /avi/h Iamentation, or 
this /avi/h praiſe ? I ſuppoſe ſhe is amiable ; but 
no woman upon earth deſerves above half ſo much 
praiſe ; and no man in his ſenſes, talks this lan- 
guage: it is not the way to come at truth : 
Would you have me alſo to be in love with this: 
wonder of a woman? For the reaſon that you. 
are now extravagant, I fear you will hereafter. 
change your mind. Will you be patient, and in 
my turn, give me leave to aſk a few ſober queſ-- 
tions? I will not jeſt, where you are ſerious. 

I. Is ſhe, with all her charms; a good houſe- 
wife ? 

2. Does ſhe work well with her need“? 

3. Does ſhe know how to manage a dairy ?' 

4. Has ſhe ever bred poultry 

5. Is ſhe good-tempered and modeſt ? 

6. Is ſhe contented with common attire, and: 
does ſhe dreſs her head made/tly © 

7. Is ſhe frugal, and inclined to piety, bend-- 
ing her knees-before her Maker, with conſtancy- 
and fervor, twice every day? 

Anſwer me theſe queſtions in writing, at your 
leiſure, when you are not ſo much intoxicated 
with love. | 

D. In writing! Surely Harry's father muſt be 
a formal old man, to think of ſuch a ſtrange pro- 
poſal. 

F. Not ſo formal as you may eſteem him; he 
is an honeſt ſenſible man, very tender of his 
ſon ; and I ſuppoſe had regſins for what he ſaid. 
He knew it would make his ſon conſider what he 
was doing, and perhaps diſcover if there ſhould be 
any conſiderable law. He went on thus—** Con-- 


ſider well, my dear Harry, what you are about! 
g Perfonal: 


Perſonal charms and fortune are good ingre- 
dients, towards making marriages happy ; but they 
are not the principal articles : I fancy her fortune 
chiefly conſiſts in her beauty, which I hope, for 
your ſake, is not ſo great as you repreſent, that 
ſhe may not turn other men's brains as well as 
yours, If He is of a quick temper, as you have 
diſcovered yourſelf to be, in your deſcription of 
her, you will both require the exerciſe of a greater 
ſhare of virtue and underſtanding, than you are 
aware of, Thoſe who ſuppoſe that beauty will 
never cloy, make proviſion for nothing elſe : the 
conſequence of which is, that vows made at the 
altar, under the ſolemn tie of mutual fidelity, 
are ſometimes diſregarded. Violence of paſſion 
for one object, may lead to violence of paſſion 
for another : and inſtead of cultivating ſocial 
virtues z and teaching children obedience to pa- 
rental authority; and a ſtrict obſervance of the 
commandments of God ; juſtice is often tram- 
pled down : —and the poor child, who ſees the 
deadly example, will probably have the ſame 
fate as the parent; and nothing but miſery can 
enſue.” Harry anſwered : * Your caution, my 
father, is a proof of your affection for me: I am 
ſenſible of the truth of what you ſay; 1 am 
ſure it is founded in your knowledge of the 


world, and I will give you ſatisfaction in every 


point : I know you will allow for human infir- 
mities. In ſpeaking the language of a lover, I 
talk from my heart, If I were not in love, 1 
ſhould not deſire to marry. I grant that beauty 
of perſon often diſguiſes, or conceals the defects 
of the mind, and makes us believe contradictions,” 
His father replied : “ Be the more cautious : the 
arched eye-brow, and the damaſk cheek, the ſpark- 
ling eye, and coral lip, are pretty things ; and 
wiſer men than you are, have left it on record, 
for above two thouſand years, “ that man 
loveth nothing bettey;“ but they are not always 
ſafe : conſider ſeriouſly the danger of ſuch pro- 
digal paſſion for admiration, which you yourſelf 
are teaching this young woman !- To the 
queſtions I have already made, I muſt add two 
more : 

8. Have you reaſon to believe, amidſt your la- 
viſh praiſe, ſhe can bear to be contradicted ? 

9. Are you perſuaded her love for you is ſo 
blended with a ſenſe of duty, as a wife, ſhe will 
te conſtant in it, and in ſickneſs and adverſity 
cleave to you? — 

To this he anſwered, profeſſing his confidence 
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in the virtuous principles in which ſhe had been 
educated, — His father then continued, Theſe, 
my ſon, are the conditions of human life, and 
often happen to thoſe who are leaſt prepared 
to meet them, If you give her ſo high a notion 
of herſelf, ſhe may ſoon think you not- good 
enough for her. Alas, my ſon! you are not 
well acquainted with the heart, nor the tempta- 
tions to which it is ſubject, when wretched mor- 
tals intoxicate each other with praiſe. Govern- 
ment, by an abſurd delegation of power to a ty- 
rant, 1s not more injurious to a ſtate, than the 
tyranny of beauty, when exerciſed by a woman, 
whoſe mind has been poiſoned by flattery Nor 
do you think what a fading flower beauty is 
Mark well my words ! You are enamoured with 
this young woman's beauty, and it doth not fol- 
low that ſhe is deficient in other reſpects; but I 
have obſcrved, that thoſe to whom nature has 
been uncommonly bountiful, in beſtowing out- 
ward ornaments, ſhe hath dealt out the virtues 
of the ſoul more frugally, This is no general 
rule; nor can I tell, when it happens, whether 
it proceeds from the pride which grows from 
admiration, or the neglect of uſeful things. Some- 
times the moſt beautiful in perſon are prompted, 
by the conſciouſneſs of this advantage, to exert 
themſelves the more, in acquiring knowledge and 
virtue; a proper regard to their fellow-creatures ; 
and a more perfect obedience to Gd. Though I 
am willing to truſt you in all other reſpects, you 
talk ſo much the language of paſſion, I muſt 
make enquiry concerning the young woman, by 
whoſe charms you are captivated.” | 

D. This perhaps was more than he did for 
himſelf. I hope, however, that Siſan will not 
make him the worſe wife, for his being ſo much 
in love with her : She will be an ungrateful jade 
if ſhe does. As to the praiſe which is worth co- 
veting, the more yirtue a woman has, will not 
admiration follow her the cloſer ? 

F. It were well if men admired nothing ſo 
much as virtue. But what uſe can a virtuous 
married woman make of admiration ? 

D. True, my father. To be covetous of it, 
is in effect to ſeek for occaſions of danger. 

F. After warning him of the effects of flatter- 
ing Suſan, and propoſing his ſober queſtions to 
be anſwered at leiſure, he obſerved : © T hele 
things, my ſon; ſhould be thought of in time. 
She is now in her bloom, which cannot laſt long, 


though it may outlive your admiration of it : 205 
mu 
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muſt bear her infirmities, as well as correct your 
„mn. When the heart of a man or woman is 
inflamed with love, they ſuppoſe that perfection 
has taken up her rehdence in the breaſt of each 
other: but common ſenſe aſſures us, this fond 
opinion muſt create diſappointment; and that 
mortification will enſue: and, as one diſguft 
begets another, mutual diſlike often ſucceeds,” 

D. This happens more frequently in flaming 
paſſionate matches, than in thoſe where a portion 
of reaſon hath been thrown into the ſweet cup 
of love. | | % 

F. The old gentleman proceeded : “ Deter- 
mine to be always as much pleaſed as poſſible; 
to compaſſionate tenderly ; to expoſtulate calmly ; 
to make reaſon the umpire in all debates : theſe 
are obvious duties. Let it not be ſaid, You 
do not underſtand your own ſituation, and will 


probably ſoon loſe your proſpett of felicity. You 


will involve yourſelf in a ſcene of vexation, and 
become miſerable, This, I ſay, has often hap- 
pened, hen the heart hath been as much in- 
flamed as yours. Remember, my dear Harry, if 
you cannot make your wife good, you may make 
yourſelf fo, With regard to the ordinary occur- 
rences of life, about which men are oftentimes 
ſo weak as to word it with their wives ; it 
ſhould be a conſtant maxim to ſtrive who ſhall 
yield, rather than who ſhall be victorious ; I 
mean in little matters, that you may retain your 
power in great ones; ſtill making reaſon and re- 
ligion your guide. Love and friendſhip will not 
be the leſs faithful to you. In a word, if you 
do not place your happineſs in the proper objects 
of it, you will find it as little in marriage, as in 
any other concern of life.“ Harry, then 
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ſoftening his tone, ſaid, “ Do you believe a 
batchelor is capable of half the - happineſs a 
huſband enjoys, if he properly conductꝭ him- 
ſelf?” Mr. Lovely anſwered : „ Not Af his 
wife is as good as ſhe is pleaſing to Kim, —If 
you think this young woman will takt her ſhare, 
and contribute to increaſe your joys, 
your ſorrows ; for aught I know, 
the very object which Heaven, in m to you, 
has appointed; and you muſt endeavour to de- 
ſerve her.” — Harry, who had heard his father 
with great attention, though ſeemingly diſturbed 
in thought, began to brighten up. 

D. He ſeems to have triumphed in his fa- 
ther's tenderneſs for him, as well as in his love 
for Suſan. She is the handſomeſt girl in this 
neighbourhood ; yet I never heard her ſpoken of 
as ſuch a beauty as he repreſents her. 

F. It will not be his father's fault, if he docs 
not perform his duty in making this young wo- 
man's days roll on in peace. 

D. But do you think women are generally 
ſuch fools, as old Mr. Lovely ſuppoſes ; that be- 
cauſe they are flattered, they will forget their duty 
to their huſbands ? 

F. Flattery is always dangerous, let it come 
from what quarter it may. It is not the lan- 
guage of true love; and ill ſuited to a ſtate of 
imperfection: Flattery carries with it a degree 
of deceit, whether fraud be intended or not : 
and conſidering how frail and imperfect we all 
are in the ſight of God, whoſe judgments alone 
are perfect, can ſinful man be too much on his 
guard, with reſpect to truth and humbleneſs of 
ſpirit ? 


VII. 


The folly of women diſplayed in the love of admiration. Virtue and underflanding eſſential to happineſs 
% wedlock, Conſiderations of the qualities of beauty, the beſt cheek to the vanity of perſonal charms. 
Prudence in wedlac with reſpect ta expences. Expoſtulation of a ſen/ible, tender huſband. Deſcriptien 


of a happy Pair. 


F. IF you ſuppoſe virtue to be the object of 
it, you are not of opinion that beauty is 

more choice in men's eyes. The object of 
admiration chiefly ' relates to perſonal charms : 
len rather applaud, than admire virtue; though 


Vo I. II. 


ſome are captivated with extraordinary in- 


ſtances of diſmtereNedneſs ; or the diſdain of 
preferring themſelves to others. The precepts 
of Chri/tianity harmonize with the higheſt ex- 
ertion of reaſon, and the nobleſt inſtinct in our 
nature. . 

D. If gentleneſs of manners, mes ines, humility, 


Ppp- 


prety, 
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fieiy, and ſuch excellent endowments, are the 
chief ornaments of a woman: are they not the 
higheſt recommendations in the eſteem of men 
F. Among men of underſtanding, ſuch quali- 
hties undoubtedly claim attention, eſteem, and 
applauſe z but high expreſſions of admiration are 
never ſafe, Modeſty and prudence equally de- 
fend and adorn your ſex; but when theſe are fo 
far laid aſide, as to admit of flattery or praiſe, 


the greater the beauty, the more dangerous the 
ſnare, 


D. Can any woman who is a Chriſtian, having 


ſenſe enough to know how precarious a thing 
beauty is, and how ſubject to misfortunes, in- 
dulge a paſſion for admiration ? 

F. True Chriſtianity will reſtrain her: but 
you know not what the hearts of ſome wo- 
men are made of | It is the misfortune of theſe 
admiration-loving butterflies, to be governed by 
fancy, as fancy captivates the weak part of men. 
Every gaudy appearance charming her, ſhe is 
pleaſed when ſhe behoids others under the ſame 
deluſion. The thoughts of a woman of this 
kind, flutter about, and ſhe knows no reſting- 
place, even in the boſom of her huſband. 

D. It a woman hath not underſtanding to 
diſcover that the exerciſe of her heart in the law 
of kindneſs, and the gracefulneſs of her manners, 
have charms far more laſting and valuable than 
beauty in perſon, or any external circumſtance 
which creates admiration in men : if ſhe cannot 
diſcover that meekneſs, modeſty, and prudence 
in living according to the circumſtances of her 
huſband, are her trueſt ornaments, ſhe is ignorant 
of her true intereſt. 

F. Like a veſſel afloat in a wide ocean without 
ſail or compaſs, the will be driven on a rock, and 
wrecked. 

D. Do you think that the love of admiration 
is the occaſton of misfortunes in marriage? 

F. No paſſion works half ſo ſtrongly in the 
breaſt, or does half ſo much miſchief : Beauty 
is often the caufe of it; for though it is fading 
as a flower; ſubject to wither by the heat of the 
ſun, and every wind from heaven: though it is ſo 
much {ſhorter than the life of a man, that little ac- 
cidents may deprive us of it; yet fading and 
Mort-lived as it is, it governs with an arbitrary 
ſway, demanding the homage of beholders. 


D. A fair woman, without diſcretion, is 


like a jewel in a ſwine's ſnout.” 
F. This is a ſtrong expreſſion of a choice thing 
groſly abuſed. 
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D. But you grant there is a power, in beauty, 
more capable of giving pleaſure to the heart, and 
tranſporting the fancy, than any other object. 

F. Where gentleneſs of manners, underſtanding 
and innocence combine, it wears the looks of na- 
ture, when arrayed with all the charms, in which 
we can ſuppoſe the earth appeared, in the world's 
firſt ſpring, when Adam met his fair companion, 
But it is good, only to the good; and as far 
as I can judge, oftener perverts the heart, 
than purines it. Compared to the noble pro- 
perties of the mind, it is but a mere ſhadow : like 
a meteor, it blazes forth and dazzles, but it doth 
not lighten our paths, nor direct our ſteps 
aright. | 

D. Even lovers do not always ſee the ſame 
object with an equal eye. 

F. The fancy, by which the heart is en- 
raptured, may, as old Mr. Lovely obſerved, moſt 
eaſily carry them to new objects: and we often 
ſee love-matches, where only the conſideration 
of beauty ſeems to have had any ſhare, prove 
unhappy. 

D. We ſhould take heed to our ways, not to 
ſacrifice comfort and peace, to the ſhort- lived 
pleaſure of the fancy. 

F. To own the power of beauty; and to be 
a ſave to it, are very different. Many have 
ſoiled the luſtre of their characters, or plunged 
themſelves into inextricable woe, by the mere 
force of beauty. 

D. Do you think uglineſs any ſecurity in the 
married ſtate ? 

F. It renders both ſexes leſs ſubject to be de- 
ſpoiled of their property : but I fancy no woman 
was ever preferred, becauſe ſhe was ugly; though 
many have been choſen for their beauty. There 
are various degrees of charms in perſon, and 
many opinions concerning it: but a goed wif 
is the cordial drop which Heaven hath thrown 
inte the cup of life, to make it palatable : and a 
bado ne, though ſhe wore an angel's form, would 
be a bitter draught. To be tender to the god, 
and labour to correct the evil, is the duty of a 
man of underſtanding, from which he can never 
depart, without wounding his character. | 

D. She who is guided with filken ſtrings, will 
ſooner learn to honour and reſpe& her huſband, 
tor knowledge and reſolution, than if he ruled 
with a rod of iron. 

F. It is humorouſly ſaid, that it is more ealy 
to obey, than to rule. But if a huſband proves 


a mere dotard, weak and irreſolute in bis 
deter- 
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ecterminations, a wife will ſecretly deſpiſe him, if think the extravagant applauſe of her charms, 
not openly avow a right of independency. If he fondly beſtowed on her by her huſband, entitles 
is ſteady in what is right, ſhe will be the ſame: her to better fare than he can afford. | 
ſhe cannot miſtake in regard to great faults ; and D. It is very right to ſhew a prudential regard 
little ones he will forgive. Godlineſs, purity, fim- toexpence very early, leſt his paſſion for her may 
plicity of mind, ſupported by induſtry and good induce him to be extravagant, though he ſhould 
humour, are qualities not ſubje& to decay, as not be otherwiſe inclined to it. 
our perſons are. Theſe depend on the ander- F. This is often the caſe. You make me 
landing, which is ſteady, not on the fancy, which think of Jane Sprightly : ſhe is young and lively, 
is variable: Fix your heart on them; and con- and much loved by her huſhand. She deſired 
ſider all other advantages as agreeable accidents, him the other day to carry her to the fair, four- 
not as things which conſtitute the eſſential part teen miles diſtant : he told her it would coſt more 
of your happineſs. Remember that a married than he could afford before they returned home, 
woman, who in the vanity of her heart throws beſides the loſs of time; adding, that he hoped \ 
herſelf into the eyes of any man but her huſband, ſhe would think better of it. She looked dif- 
for the ſake of being admired, can hardly fail of pleaſed, and ſaid, „I do not underſtand you.“ 
doing ſome evil to herſe,F or others; eſpecially He replied, * My dear Jane, I have no greater 
if ſhe is young, and poſieſſed of many perſonal gain at preſent, than ſupports us and our chil- 
charms. You need not be in pain, leſt beauty dren; and our family is increaſing. Whatever 
ſhould loſe its power. This will maintain its TI ſpend wantonly to-day, I muſt feel to-morrow ; 
empire in the world, though virtue itſelf ſhould or put off the evil-day. I ſhall alſo ſuffer the 
be treated with contempt, . A young woman, Teproach of doing a wrong thing; and one falſe 
who entertains a right ſenſe of religion, and is ſtep will lead us to another. It is becauſe I love 
a candidate for everlaſting happineſs, whilſt ſhe you, and look forward for your happineſs, that 
attends to the neceſſary concerns of this world, I deſire to decline your propoſal. I mean to de- 
as the ſtate of trial, can never loſe ſight of fend you and our family to the laſt farthing, and 
the life to come. This is the character you the laſt drop of my blood; but I muſt do it in 
ſhould aſpire at ; that your alliance in marriage the way, which my reaſon and experience 
may become ſo much the more honourable and tell me it can be done moſt effectually. Fed 
important, as it contributes to this great end. To and raiment we muſt have; theſe are nece//ary ; 
compare minds, and make ſentiments harmonize, going to this fair is not necgſſary: We are already 
is not common among modern lovers. happy in each others love ; can we be more than 
D. Many, I fear, are ſo weak, they think of happy? Why ſhould we tempt Providence ? 
no heaven, but that which they expect to find Let us be contented ! Wait till 79-morrow, and 
in each others arms. Harry Lovely's father ſeems you will think I judged well to-day. It is ten to 
to conſider how harmony of. ſentiment may pro- one, but ſome of our neighbours come home 
mote the great concern of immortality. worſe than they went out: ſome exceſs, or un- 
F. He is no leſs mindful of thoſe mutual ties, ruly paſſion, will enſnare chem: ſome untoward 
by which children may be bred up in an awful accident, which they had not experience to fore- 
reverence for the great Deliverer of mankind, fee, nor prudence to ward off, will come acroſs 
whoſe laws obſerved, will give every alliance all them ; eſpecially if they go out of their depth in 
the pleaſures, as well as advantages, which the expence. But if nothing of this kind happens; 
great Author of nature intended we ſhould if they can afford to bear ſuch expences, and we 
enjoy. cannot, let us make up our deficiency in the joys 
D. If they are attentive to the admonitions of contentment ; and wait till ſuch, kind of un- 
of ſo good and wile a parent, he and Suſan will neceflary charges become us:“ Then embracing 
be a happy pair. her tenderly, he added, My dear Jane, you look 
F. In regard to this world, you find that he is as if you were diſpleaſed ! —W hat are all the fairs 
no leſs particular in his enquiry, whether his in the world ; or all the women that attend the 
ſon be well ſatisfied, that the young woman will fairs, to me, compared to your ſmiles ! can 
accommodate herſelf to his fortune; that when bear any thing better than your frowns, ex- 
tue period of tranſport ſhall ceaſe, ſhe may not cept the conſciouſneſs of doing T hat, whic' 17 w 
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in the crowd, but taſte the calmof joy, when other, 


effefts will hurt you : I would not do you harm for 
the world | nat even at your own requeſt : and no 
one can judge ſo well as myſelf, what will hurt 
you.” Jane has good ſenſe and candour, and 
heard him attentively, He ſpoke with ſuch per- 
ſuaſive eloquence, in regard to the ſincerity of 
his love, ſhe could no longer reſiſt ; but ſmoothing 
her brow, with a ſweet ſmiling air ſhe ſaid; “In 
good faith, my dear Jaſbua, though I had a fancy 
for the fair, it was but a fancy — and I believe 
thou art in the right: give me thy hand :” As a 
token of calm obedience, and ſincere affection, 
the kifſed it eagerly.— Now, my dear Mary, do 
you not reckon this a ha? y incident for them? 

D. I ſhall remember Jane's good conduct. 
For my own part, I have ſet the evils to which 
life is ſubject in marriage, as well as the plea- 
ſures of contentment, in the faireſt light, I 
know it is the will of Heaven, that we ſhould 
labour with our hands ; and fill up the meaſure 
of our virtue, by uſeful induftry; not by a childiſh 
indulgence of fancy. — Fofhua is a wiſe man: but 
I believe it is more eaſy to make a good huſband to 
a good wife, than to a bad one, 

Z. Jaſbua's elder brother Benedict, lives not 
many miles from him: he is of a ſingular cha- 


racter, and a man of ſome fortune: We paſled 


by his delightful tenement, 

D. Was it the houſe which ſtands upon a 
riſing ground, with a fine lawn before it; ſhel- 
tered on each ſide with ſtately oaks? There is 
a clump of trees behind it, from whence appears 
a moſt enchanting proſpet. The meadows be- 
low are rendered the more charming, by three 
luxuriant oaks, whoſe branches ſpread over the 
trout- ſtream which runs through his grounds. 

F. That is the place! There he ſometimes 
ſits and meditates, protected from the ſun's parch- 
ing heat. Near it is a ſhallow ſtream, running 
in winding murmurs, chiding the pebbles as it 
rolls along. Hence he beholds the verdant 
lawns, and the leaves which quiver with the. 
cooling breeze; whilſt the melody of birds lulls 


his temperate mind to reſt. Pleaſed with the 
warbling ſtrains of feathered ſongſters, dancing 


in the neſtling boughs, he aſks no other muſic 
than the voice of his dear Saphy. When the 
winter comes, the neighbouring hills echo back 
the ſound of the briſk huntſman's horn, and yel- 
ling hound, in the warm chace, which ſo much 


delights the ſportſman. This happy pair, mix not 


5 


are in a. farm of pleaſure. 
D. A ferm of pleaſure . This ſeems to be 
the caſe in all great erowds, or much noiſe, as [ 
obſerved in London. | 
F. Here they attend a little farm to furniſh 
themſelves with neceſ/ſaries. They are frugal and 
temperate : every one who has the leaft preten. 
tenſion, is ſure of their good offices. She de. 
lights in flowers: even the poor cotuſſip, the dai, 
and the hlue-bell of the fields, raiſing her mind 
to the contemplation of the great Author of na- 
ture, afford her a pleaſure, unknown to the vul- 
gar. She has alſo a nurſery of plants and vege- 
tables. When the herbs are in ſeaſon, ſhe cuts 
quantities and dries them; and by the proper uſe 
in decoction or infuſion, ſhe reſtores many to 
health. Ground-1vy ſhe ſays is cooling and pecto- 
ral; and tells you of a gentleman who never took 
any other tea, and lived to the age of ninety, 
Roſemary ſhe recommends as diſſolving viſcidities, 
or glutinous blood, and helping the free circula- 
tion, Ginger is her grand medicine, whether 
drank in beer or water, in cholicky pains. She 
uſes it to correct the crudities of her fruit pud- 
dings, pies, or tarts. — For pains of a gouty 
nature, ſhe ſays nothing is ſuperior to tanſey, 
whether in the infuſion or decoction: by boiling 
it in wine, in ſome deſperate caſes, ſhe has been 
ſucceſsful. She is at the ſame time very inge- 
nious : moſt of the ornamental part of the fur- 
niture of their "houſe, is the produce of her in- 
genuity : and one beholds nothing but cleanli- 
neſs, good order, and induſtry, which beſpeak 
the virtues of the maſter and miſtreſs. 
D. Was Benedict's wife a beauty too? 
F. She is comely. He fell in love with her 
piety, her good ſenſe and ingenuity, not ober- 
looking the delicacy of her hands. This pair is 
bleſt with two charming children, to whom the 
mother is ſchool-miſtreſs. She was married out 
of a great family, where the lady delighted in 
fine works of embroidery ; and from ſeeing ſome 
ſcraps of ſuch pieces, the eldeſt girl of eight 
years old, takes natural flowers; and afliſted by a 
few water colours draws and ſhades, according 
to nature, to a perfection which is aſtoniſhing: 
W hat pleaſed me moſt the other day, when | 
paid this happy pair a viſit, was the expreſſion of 
humanity diſplayed in the grief of this {we 


urchin, from an apprebeaſion ſhe had been the 
occaſion 
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occaſion of another's pain. She had been play- 
ing with her little maid-ſervant, and imagined 
ſhe had accidentally hurt her. I was delighted 
in the diſtreſs of ſo young a perfon, ſeeing hu- 
manity operate in the breaſt, by a kind of in- 
ſtint. I remember a boy of nine years old, who 
in his wrath cut a gafh in a man's leg which 
had nearly killed him. It was a ſtrong indi- 
cation of cruelty ; but it had ſuch an effect on 
him, as to render him one of the moſt humane 
among the children of men. The tempers of 
mankind do not always depend on their parents, 
as every day's experience proves ; yet they gene- 


rally pattake of the ſame diſpoſition ; and as to 
example, it rately fails to make a good or bad 
impreſſion. f 

D. I am glad to find that Benedi# and his 
wife are ſo happy ; but is it right to indulge their 


little girl, in works which may be ſuperior to 


her fortune ? 

F. Who can tell what her fortune will be ? 
If ſhe does not make the better farmer's wife, on 
account of her taſte, ſhe may marry one of ſu- 
perior condition, ſo much the more eaſily; or 
obtain the higher ſtation in ſervice. They may 
ſafely encourage her genius, 


CONVERSATION VIII. 


Good nature and good-humour, with a ſenſe of duty, eſſential to happineſs in the married late. 


F. N OTHING can contribute to it more 

than good-nature. We find it eaſy to 
purſue a good, to which we are inclined by temper, 
and with a bad temper difficult to oppoſe many 
kinds of evil, though convinced of their malignity. 
I hope yau will never find any repugnance to 
the exerciſe of That ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, we 
call good-nature, In order to preſerve it, think 
as well of the world as you can; and not as 10 
of it as diſappointments may induce you to be- 
licve it deſerves. 

D. Some deceptions which render us happy, 
are leſs maliznant than ſome truths, which create 
mifry, 

F. Venerate truth : yet, if you follow her 
/00 cloſe, ſhe will kick your teeth out. Gocd- 
nature puts the beſt conſtructions on the kind- 
neſſes which we receive of others; while it in- 
clincs us to be forward in executing all ſuch 


good offices, as conſtitute an eſſential part of 


the amuſement, as well as the duties of life, par- 
ticularly in the marriage flate. It is this happy 
quality, which proves the beſt ſpur to kindneſs : 


it prompts us to outrun the expectation of our 


friends and acquaintance : It is ſometimes miſ- 
underſtood, as if it were too much to. proceed 
from views diveſted of all paſſion and intereſt. 


D. Perſons who are in the higheſt degree of 


our eſteem, influence us moſt. But neither in 


the married nor ſingle ſtate, all who are virtuouſly 


inclined, have the advantage of good-nature. 


F. For the ſame reaſon, the virtuous are not 
equally happy. "Thoſe alone deſerve the deſcrip- 
tion of good-natured, who are prompted by a ſenſe 
of humanity to extend their kindneſs uniformly, 
though not in the ſame degree, to all the world : 
and in proportion as they have good ſenſe and 
virtue joined with it, they diſtinguiſh degrees of 
merit, and nearneſs of connexion and affinity ; 
whilſt they comfort the afflicted, and add gladneſs 
to ſuch as rejoice, People of this turn, never 
find themſelves truly happy, but when they are 
acting according to their natural diſpoſition : 
they hardly ever fail, in love to a huſband or 
wife; or in duty to parents: they are no leſs af- 
fectionate to children, faithful to friends, and 
compaſſionate to their domeſtics. If ſervants 
themſelves, they are the more chearful, induſ- 
trious, and dutiful; affable in behaviour under 
every circumſtance; and benevolent to all the 
world. Whether in maſter or ſervant, ſlowneſs 
in reſentment, quickneſs in forgiving, ſuperiority” 
over the little incidents of life, which uſually 
diſturb the proud or weak, are at once proofs of 
good nature; and qualities eſſential to the happi- 
neſs of the married /late. 

D. Senſible people are not always good-na- 
tured, 

F. But good-natured perſons are ſeldom with- 
out a portion of good - ſenſe. Good-nature al- 


ways engenders kindneſs, which diſarms * 
an 
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and converts diſguſt into an occaſion of beneyo- 
lence, — Beauty, like a triumphant enemy, ſome- 
times invades the heart with ſtings and poiſoned 
darts; but the kindneſs which proceeds from 
good-nature extracts the venom of evil paſſions, 
without wounding itſelf, If cold indifference 
ſeizes the heart, this virtue revives it with a 
genial warmth : this gives the wings of time ſuch 
varied plumes as pleaſe the eye; and by this the 
heart oppreſſed with woe is often healed. 

D. Do you aſcribe all this to good-nature and 
good ſenſe ? 

F. Without theſe, we ſeldom ſee the exerciſe 
of ſuch Kindneſs, as operates in the manner I 
have related: if we do no good, we cannot re- 
ceive any — and what is happineſs, but as we do 
good; particularly to thoſe moſt nearly related to 
us, as in the married late? Independent of our 
condition in life, this quality makes all ſtates 
eaſy. © Kindneſs will creep, when it cannot 
run.” An obliging diſpoſition hardly ever fails 
to engage the attention of ſuperiors : kindneſs 
calls on our equals ; and if our gratitude is 
proportioned to their regard, in ſpite of all the 
perverſeneſs we ſometimes find, it will render us 
acceptable to all ſorts of perſons in every con- 
dition. A diſpoſition to pleaſe, draws attention 
by a kind of force, convincing others that we 
are reſolved to deſerve it. You have won your 
miſtreſs's regard, by your good-nature and readi- 
neſs to obey : be equally attentive to win your 
huſband's love and eſteem. I am the better per- 
ſuaded this will happen, as the love of a worthy 
child towards a tender parent, ſeems to be the 
beſt preparative for making a good wife. The 
man who expects to be happy in a woman as a 
wife, who has not been a good daughter, is 
under a deluſion. 

D. Heaven grant the man whom J ſhall wed, 
may poſſeſs the virtue of defiring to pleaſe / 

F. Of this alſo be aſſured: the ſame placid 


diſpoſition by which you will render your huſ-. 


band happy, will be no leſs grateful an offering 
to the Father of mankind, who delights in the 
happineſs of his creatures: and as nothing is ſo 
chearful as innocence, no circumſtance can con- 
tribute more to render the courſe of your days 
happy and proſperous, were it from no other 
conſideration than the making him happy, who 


by the order of Providence is appointed your 


guardian and protector. Every wife gains as 
much in virtue, as the trial of her patience 


in the duties of life, depend ſo far upon good- 
nature, that with it theſe ſocial offices grow fa- 
miliar and pleaſant : without it, they proceed only 


eaſy conduct, gives comfort to the heart; it 


amounts to, without injuring her temper. Gen- 
tleneſs in manners; carefulneſs in conduct; zeal 


from a ſenſe of duty; and God knows how often 
this fails! The bare reflection, on the force 
and efficacy of good-nature, as ſhewn in a placid 


makes us pleaſed with ourſelves, and gives us 
the power of pleaſing the reſt of the world, 
It is for want of this quality, ſo many unkind 
things are ſaid and done, by people who would 
reſent the imputation of cruelty. What think 
you of a father, who, having fixed his heart on 
a match, to which his daughter was averſe, as 
ſhe was playing on the harplichord ſaid, I with 
that inſtrument were your coflin ? 
D. What! in the anguiſh of her ſoul, when 
ſtruggling between a ſenſe of duty and level 10 
cruel | father | 
F. Cruel indeed! for it made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on the poor girl's mind, already wounded 
with tenderneſs for her lover, and ſorrow for her 
father's diſguſt, that ſhe put herſelf to death ! 
D. Good Heaven ! There ſhe ſeemed to prove 
herſelf a miſerable ſlave to paſſion, taough it 
might not render the father leſs ſevere, 
F. He was covetous and petulant, rather 
than cruel; for this ſad accident broke his 

heart, | 
D. Paſſion uncontrolled acts tragedies in every 
quarter, 
F. Few men are always equal or conſiſtent 
with themſelves : But for the ſame reaſon, that 
you would think it cruel, to be called iL natured, 
for being ſometimes out of humour; you are 
not to expect perfection in an other, In mar- 
riage, as in all inſtances of human commerce, 
compaſſion is neceſſary: and a wife muſt recollect, 
that ſhe is married to a creature abounding in 
railties. 
D. I am ſenſible it is one of the chief excel- 
lences in marriage, to learn to . an 
untoward diſpoſition. 
F. For the ſame reaſon that huſbands are more 
apt to make their remarks, than wives generally 
imagine, themſelves ſhould be attentive not to 
err. Remember, my child, that your huſband 
will have a title to know your forrows, and may 
have it in his power and inclination to relieve 
you ; yet the fewer ſorrows you have, the more 
happy 
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happy he will be, your happineſs making a part 
of his : therefore rather conceal real complaints, 
than grow wanton in cheriſhing imaginary evils, 
or magnifying the little events of life, into evils. 

D. It may be hoped he will rejoice in my 
joys, and give them additional ſweets, — How 
doth it fare with thoſe, who are perpetually com- 
plaining of the want of health, or of evil acci- 
dents? Are they fit to be married ? 

F, One of the worſt recommendations to wed- 
lock, is being prone to be comfortleſs ; for this 
ariſes more from weakneſs of mind, or ſtrength 
of paſſion, than from any evils that are unavoid- 
able, I have often told you, that vexation of 
ſpirit is the vaineſt of all vanities. While this 
prevails, life is at a ſtand ; we might as well 
not live at all: Let us ſupport our good humour, 
on rational principles, and one day is worth an 
hundred ; and if all our days are ſpent in good tem- 
per, we may ſafely pronounce, that we live a long 


CONVERSATAIUN 


The nature and effects of jealouſy. Fable of the deves. TFealouſy productive of much miſery. 


and happy life, Chearfulneſs can exiſt only as 
it is attended by good-humour ; and virtue icſelf, 
without it, droops and changes her name. When 
good-humour and good-nature unite in a habit 
of conſcious uprightneſs, it has ſuch a ſympa- 
thetic power, it is almoſt impoſſible to receive a 
companion fo endowed, without an inexpreſſible 
ſatisfaCtion ; not from his words or ſentiments 
only, but from his very looks and geſtures, We 


converſe with one who repreſents every thing in 


pleaſing colours, with a peculiar joy. By a 
ſympathy in our nature, we are led to rejoice, 
without reflecting from whence our joy ariſes. 
D. You give me ſo high an opinion of good- 
humour, and good-nature, as neceſſary to the 
married ſtate, I muſt practiſe myſelf in them 
before I give my hand; and as far as vorws are 


warrantable, make one that I will never be out 
of humour. 


IX. 


Candrd 


confeſſions concerning it. Gentle expoſtulations the ſureſt cure. , 


D, N OTHING ſtartles me fo much as the 


thoughts of a man's jealouſy. 

F. The more amiable a woman is, the 
more ſhe may be coveted by other men. She 
muſt therefore be ſo much the more reſerved. 
If ſhe be truly good, and her huſband in his 
ſenſes, his heart will be at eaſe. Whether a 
woman marries a young, middle-aged, or old 
man, ihe muſt conſult his temper. A wiſe wo- 
man will not teach a young man an evil leſſon 
againſt herſelf; nor diſtreſs one who is elder, 
nor convert a ſincere friend into a dangerous 
enemy, 

D. Can any good come of jealouſy in mar- 
riage? 
. There is ſomething like it, which for want 
of another word, may be called caution, of ſin- 
gular fervice, With reſpec to the purity of mar- 
71age, and integrity of intention, it can have no 
evil tendency : yet if it goes beyond a due cir- 
cumſpection, it becomes a diſeaſe, which even 
uglineſs in a woman, can hardly cure a man of; 


nor hoary age in man, heal a woman's mind. 
Such is the force of jealouſy. 

D. How can it be proved to any man, that 
his wife loves him ſo entirely, as he may de- 
fire? No words nor actions can give ſuch con- 
vincing evidence of love, or a ſenſe of duty, as 
a hot-brained man may aſpire at. 

F. True: if nothing but the knowledge of 
her heart can ſatisfy him; how, indeed, is he to 
come at it? And if he knows what a variable 
thing the heart is, he will find himſelf diſtreſſed. 
Beſides, himſelf may be amiable to-day, and con- 
temptible to-morrow. | | 

D. If he grows jealous, yet makes no diſc 


very of it! / 


F. That is hardly poſſible : but if a man will 


gnaw his own bowels, he cannot find any relief 
from pain. 


D. He may attempt to change the conduct of 


his wife, without making any diſcovery to offend 
her. 


F. If ſhe needs a change, he may do ſo, if he 
| has: 
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has good judgment and temper, and uſes the 
caution I have juſt mentioned ; but he ſhould not 
wantonly hazard the loſs of the portion of love 
ſhe may entertain for him. Jealous men and 
women are ſo unfortunately circumſtanced, they 
can find nothing like happineſs, but in diſap- 
porntment ; for they ſearch after knowledge, which 
either they cannot find, but labour in vain ; or 
they diſcover the guilt which becomes their mi- 
ſery. 

D. This is a very ſad condition I perceive 
it is not enough for a wife to be a good woman, 
but ſhe muſt be cautious too not to torment. her 
buſband. As for the jealouſy of lovers, it ſeems 
to be a proof of love. 

F. Aye, and of hatred alſo, as the occaſion may 
ſuggeſt. It is ſometimes carried to the height of 
madneſs ; even to murder. Commend me to the 
ingenuouſneſs of a perſon of my acquaintance. 
Before he married, he ſpoke to his intended bride 
in theſe terms. © I am apt to be jealous: 
it is an infirmity in my nature, You muſt 
compaſſionate it, and be ſo much the more pru- 
dent : and I will make the greater allowance for 
the proper liberty which you may take, by ſup- 
preſſing my own weakneſs : and let it be under- 
ſtood, that whenever I diſcover this infirmity, it 
is fo much in proof of my love for you; and 
the leſs cauſe for your entertaining any appre- 
henſion of infidelity on my part. I am ſenſible, 
that to a woman of leſs underſtanding than your- 
ſelf, what I am ſaying would fartle her. But 
you will draw goed from it, both to yourſelf and 
me. If I do not diſtreſs you by my weakneſs, 
knowing it from my confeſſion, you will not think 
it a reaſon to diſtreſs me, beeauſe nature, or my 
own fault, has made me weak in this inſtance ; 
eſpecially when I tell you, that as good comes 

out of evil, it hath been the beſt ſecurity to my 
own virtue through life. If the making a can- 
did diſcovery of it before our hands are joined, 
doth not alter your mind, in my disfavour, my 
confeſſion will make you think of me ſo much 
the more as a man of honour : and if it doth 
change your ſentiments of love, I ſhall enjoy 
the greater ſhare in your good opinion : —and 
now, Madam, I beg you will take your time to 
conſider whether, having this great imperfection, 
I am really worthy of you ?” 
D. What ſaid the intended bride ? 
F. She anſwered: The more candour you now 
treat me with, the more I ſhall expect hereafter, 


by ſuch conduct as will bind you the ſtronger to 
my heart; and afford me, in my turn, more 
occaſions of convincing you, that you only keep 
the key of my affections. I am not ſo ignorant 
of the turn of your mind, as perhaps you may 
imagine. If I am happy enough to be conſidered, 
as the fountain from which your joys will run; 
as far as I can anſwer for myſelf, and my own + 
infirmities, which are numerous, the more I 
ſhall cheriſh you, with the united force of affec- 
tion, gratitude, and duty. I ſuppoſe every man 
of ſentiment 1s jealous in a degree : I have many 
faults : you have but one, and this may be con- 
verted into an occaſion of our mutual felicity.” 
To this he replied, „I ſpeak freely now, mean- 
ing to be ſilent for ever after, leaving you as I find 
you, the guardian of your own honour. The 
reſt I will prove by my actions.” 
D. She accepted of him, I dare fay, notwith- 
ſtanding his declaration. 
F. They live moſt happily together. There 
are many inſtances in which caution may be 
employed to excellent purpoſes, to prevent the 
evils to which human nature is prone. This is 
exemplified in the fable of the dowves. The hen and 
her mate, with their brood, had lived happily to- 
gether, for many years, though incloſed within a 
cage. Happening one day to find the door of it 
open, ſhe was ſtruck with a ſudden defire of ſome 
new pleaſure, and flew abroad into an adjacent 
wood, not meaning any harm, yet expoſing her- 
ſelf to treachery or violence. Agitated in thought 
what ſhe ſhould do, ſhe ſat contemplative on the 
bough of an oak, till the owner. drawing nigh 
unſeen, ſeized her, and brought her back to her 
family. Her mate rejoiced to ſee her, and ex- 
poſtulated in theſe terms: How couldſt thou 
think of abandoning me, for the company of 
birds to whom thou art a ſtranger ? I have been 
ever conſtant to thee, and ſhould have died 3 
martyr to deſpair without thee.” To which ſhe 
replied, Have patience, and hear my ſtory- 
Never before this unhappy moment have I en- 
tertained a thought of roving : I was tempted by 
an uncommon accident of my cage door being 
open; and when I had treſpaſſed, I was in ſul- 

_ pence whether I ſhould return or not. Pardon 
this crime, which I will never repeat: the con- 
ſciouſneſs of the poſſibility of my judging amiſs, 
ſhall reſtrain me: if at any time the door of my 
cage ſhould be open, ſhut it ; and be it your care 


to protect me from all misfortunes.” we 
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how expreſſive this is of the weakneſs and folly 
of the human ſoul ; and of the danger of tempt- 
ation to do fooliſh things, as well as wicked 
ones. 

D. I underſtand the meaning of your fable; 
but I believe women rarely act unfaithfully, un- 
leſs they previouſly intend to do it. 

F. Fhere are many caſes, in which an impru- 
dent love of liberty draws into ſcenes of danger ; 
and a woman may become a prey, from an opi- 
nion it will be ſuſpected, from her imprudent 
conduct, that ſhe hath really offended. Keep 
within the line of prudence, and a ſenſe of duty 
will guide you. 

D. Unwarrantable indulgences are never ſafe. 
Whether we are tempted by our own hearts, or 
by other people's words or actions, of which ſo 
many are calculated to enſnare, I lean much to 
opinion, that jealouſy, or ſuſpicion, in a certain 
degree, may be made a good uſe of. 

F. Many have been loſt from their ignorance 
of the human heart. The fituation of the doves 


teaches us to be watchful not to expoſe each 


other, by removing the barrier which keeps us 
within wholeſome reſtraint. As bad a thing 
as jealouſy is generally ſuppoſed to be, you ſee it 
may be conſidered as a centinel planted as an out- 
guard, not ſeeming to fear any harm, yet pre- 
venting danger, by keeping the enemy w:thout 
doors, 

D. But in this caſe, the guard itſelf muſt be 
watched, leſt it ſhould become an enemy. 

F. Every thing hath its bounds, Jealonſy is 
ſometimes only another word for temper. The 
gentleman I mentioned was a wiſe man: he 
was ſenſible of his own infirmity, and faw the 
neceſſity of correcting it. | 

D. The wiſe man ſays, ** Be not jealous 
over the wife of thy boſom, and teach her not 
an evil leffon againſt thyſelf !” and of a wife, 
What grief of heart and ſorrow, is a woman 
that is jealous of another woman, and a ſcourge 
of the tongue which communicateth with all.“ 

F. Excellent admonition ! Where there is no 
affection, hard words can do but little good; and 
where love prevails, the heart teaches the ſofteſt 
ſpeech. 


D. Is a woman to be paſſive under all circum- 

ſtances ? 1 

| F. We are ſpeaking of jealouſy, not of real in- 

juries. IJ adviſe you to ſtudy ſuch Chriftian 

meekneſs of temper, as may incline you to forgive 
Vol. II. : 


real offences in your huſband, rather than con- 
jure up imaginary ones; ſince nothing is more 
evident, than that jealouſy, blown into a flame 
of reſentment, converts the heaven of love, into 
the anguiſh and torture of the damned. If once 
the mind is fired with jealouſy, and burſts ints 
a flame, the powers of reaſon are loft. Jealouſy 
is armed with the ſtings of ſcorpions to poiſon 
peace: if it invades you, give it to the wind. 
The evil may be beſt ſubdued by gentleneſs, I 
remember the ſtory of a great lady, who wore a 
necklace of diamonds, which ſhe knew her huſ- 
band had intended as a preſent to his miſtreſs. 
On its being admired, ſhe ſaid, It is pretty, 
and it fits me; yet I never put it on, but it 
pains me exceedingly; I feel it at my heart.” 
The huſband underſtood this language better 
than the reſt of the company ; and it wrought 
on his affections, and ſubdued him to her love. 
Where a woman is perſuaded of real infidelity in 
her huſband, if ſhe has a wiſh to hare his heart, 
or regain all his affection, and turn it into its 
proper channel, tenderneſs and love will ſubdue 
him, when nothing elſe will. In this diſeaſe 
of the mind, contraries cure. The ſtings of 
conſcience may convert a man, when reſent- 
ments would diſcover es much, and drive him 
to an extremity, If neither a ſenſe of guilt 
before his God ; nor ingratitude to a woman, in 
return for her fidelity, can win him; if he hath 
no ſentiment of virtue, rage and reſentment, ox 
her part, will but aggravate her misfortune. 

D. But a woman's reſentment may be mea- 
ſured by the offence committed againſt her, 

F. In ſome caſes, the laws ſeparate man and 
wife. 

D. There may be great mercy in the law, 
though the parties are unlucky in having ever 
come together. But to make up a breach, and 
prevent the parties from being reduced to the laſt 
extremity, is moſt to be applauded. 

F. The greateſt misfortune is, when a wo- 
man is fooliſh, or perverſe enough to think her- 
ſelf authorized to be as wicked as her huſband. 

D. When this happens, repentance muſt en- 
ſue, or farewel to hope, and all her balmy com- 
forts. 

F. Farewel, indeed !—Deſpair, with her arp 
fangs, and grief, with her mournful train, will 
follow at the heels of /hame. | 

D. - Many a poor girl has ſought her own 
miſery in jealouſy, by babbling confidents. Ned 

aaa Nair 
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Nail:;r lately married Sukey Sprig, a weak-headed 
creature; however they lived very comfortably 
together, till his wife's confident, more foolith 
than herſelf, ſuggeſted to her, that before Ned's 
marriage he was beloved by farmer Harrow's 
daughter z and that he had lately viſited her and 
her father. This was true : but not that they had 
any diſcourſe together of the leaſt affinity with 
love. His wife, in the anxiety of her heart, burſt 
into tears before him; and with a paſſionate fond- 
neſs ſaid, I hope what I have heard is not true.” 
Upon enquiry, the matter came out; and he 
addreſſed her in theſe terms. „My dear 
Suſan, as I have already plighted my faith at 
the altar, ſo I now declare, that I have been, 
that I am, and that I intend to be, moſt true to 
you. There is no woman in the world en- 
gages the leaſt of my attention, except yourſelf. 
But it is impoſſible for me to filence flanderous 
tongues, or prevent falſehood from being propa- 
gated: and falſehood may be dreſt up, ſo much like 
truth, as to deceive the wiſeſt and moſt expe- 
rienced woman. Do yourſelf juſtice. Be not 
deceived. Let not your. doubts and ſcruples 
rob you of your peace. So far from your having 
| Juſt cauſe to complain, nothing can render me 
wretched, but to ſee. you ſo, Slander cannat 
hurt me, but as it affects you. Y.our innocence 
does not exempt you from ſorrow ;, but let not 
your tender mind vex you with imaginary. ca- 
lamities, It is but the other day I received you 
to my arms with rapture! My love for you. is 
the ſame it ever was; and, when I am unfaith- 
ful, I ſhall expect the heavieſt curſes on my head. 
Do you think, my. dear Suſan, becauſe I have 
charms in your cyes, that this muſt be the caſc 
of Pilly Harrow: and if. I had, would you 
draw a concluſion ſo diſadvantageous to yourſelf 
and me? Is it charitable? ]s it juſt ?—lI ag- 
peal to your own underſtanding. Have I given you 
reaſon to imagine that ] am guided by any vi- 
cious fancy, to give her a preference? I did not 
chuſe to marry her, as I might have done: you 
are now my true and much-loved wife. And 


how could you think I would, give up my re- 


putation, and my God, for a purſuit ſo crimi- 
nal and abſurd? I love you too well to flatter 


you: indeed you are much to blame: liſten not 


to ſuch curſed tales, to plunge yourfelf, as well 


conſdent. I am your faithful, honourable friend, 


hereafter be diſtreſſed by any thought, that robs 


as me, into miſery, Drive ſuch babblers from 
you: It is of ſuch we ought both of us to be jea- 
Jous : give this proof of your love for me. Ba- 
niſh ſorrow, I beſeech you, and make me your 


your guardian, your monitor, your lover, and 
above all, your huſband, To you I have ſworn 
eternal faith; and I will keep it unſullied With 
my lateſt breath.” 

F. This was much to the purpoſe ;; and I ſup. 
poſe ſatisfied her. A falſe man might ſay this ; but 
it is ſo much the native language of truth, "whit 
men are judged by their words, as well as their 
deeds, I'ſhauld believe him. 

D. He went on further, by ſaying, “ I am 
ſenſible that your weakneſs, in this inſtance, is. 
the effect of your love for me; and this endears. 
you to me ſo much the more: but do you not 
ſee how you may be burnt in a flame of your own. 
lighting? Lam not angry, but I am ſorry, you 
ſhould be ſo much deceived, or ſuffer ſuch a 
paſſion to take. hold of your mind. I commend: 
the integrity of. your -heart, for giving it this 
early vent, as it affords me an opportunity of 
juſtifying myſelf, and avowing the principle of 
the love which is rooted in me. If you ſhould 


you of your peace, make me your confeſſor: I 
am bound by the moſt ſacred ties to preſerve you, 
even. from yourſelf, whenever you are in danger 
from any wntoward paſſion.“ 

F. What ſaid ſhe to ſuch profeſſions of fidelity? 

D. She burſt into tears of tenderneſs : ſhe 
pleaded her love for him: ſhe owned her weak- 
neſs ; and has ſince been as happy as a woman of 
her — of underſtanding can be. 

E. You ſee what little inſtances * a 
weak, or jealous mind, 

D. I perceive that the cauſe often is, wea#- 
neſs of head, or pride of heart. 

F. And ſometimes from the well-grounded 
knowledge of the viciouſneſs of. mankind. You 
ſeem to underſtand the nature of the evil: guard 
yourſelf againſt it. Keep religion in your ehe, 
and make the laws of God your law]; and Jou 
will have nothing to fear.. 


% 
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CONVERSATION X. 


The wickedneſs of coquetry. Candid behaviour in love neceſſary. The groſs folly of reſenting the 
weakneſs of others. The duty of fludying ourſelves. Wiſdom ſhewn by bearing with humility, and 
judging with caution. Virtue the true path to happineſs. | 


F, NT O woman can covet the love, and at the 
ſame time diſdain the lover, without 
acting an unwarrantable part. 3 

D. Vet ] fear this is often done out of mere 
vanity. 

F. Some men have too much reaſon to pine 
with inward rage and anguiſh : others torment 
themſelves fooliſhly, from the conſideration, that 
although the laws of God, and the land, give 
them the poſſeſſion of a woman's perſon ; they 
can by no authority controul her fancy. 

D. Do they expect impoſlibilities ? 

F. They too often expect from others, that 
which they do not practiſe themſelves ; and while 
they pretend to the greateſt degree of /frength, 
ſhew the greateſt weakneſs. But ſhe who tortures 
a man to gratify her vanity, ſhews no ſign of a 
tender heart. 

D. May not a woman be jealous of a man 
ſhe docs not love? There are many worthy. of 
the greateſt eſteem, yet unpleaſing as lovers. 

F. But it is more honeſt for a woman to 
forego a man's friendſhip, or give up his ac- 
quaintance, than hold him bound under cir- 
cumitances of having no chance of engaging 
her heart. The woman that plays off her arts 
to keep him enthralled, deſerves a harſher name 
than I chuſe to mention. The tempers of 
men are ſuch, that ſome reſent the very con- 
duct which is moſt fortunate for them. But 
what cnrages a man, is the diſcovery of a paſſion 
which he means ſhould be a ſecret to the world, 

D. But you ſee many women have a rooted 
love of admiration ; ſome for their perſonal 
charms ; and perhaps ſome for the ſtrength of 
ingenuity or underſtanding. | 


F. Both are open to flattery : and thoſe who 


have not prudence to direct them, often lay the 
foundation of Jealzuſy, Some men are abſurd 
enough to expect fracerity and conſtancy, in falſe 


connections, as if they could make virtue herſelf 
yield to their paſſions. I remember the ſtory of a 
gentleman who lived in high credit and happineſs 
with his wife and children, A young lady came 
to his houſe, upon a viſit of ſome weeks. Un- 
fortunately he was not proof againſt her charms. 
He was aſſiduous in the expreſſions of his regard, 
and contracted a ſtrong paſſion for her; of which 
ſhe was not ignorant,—yet did not leave him, in 
modeſt filence, as ſhe ought to have done. 
D. Not leave him 
F. Motives of intereſt induced her to remain 
in his houſe. At length he diſcovered, that ſhe 
had acted a double part; and that his paſſion for 
her was become the talk of the town. Indigna- 
tion, pride, and anger, joined to love, and con- 
ſcious weakneſs, drove him into madneſs. — Tak- 
ing an opportunity of walking with her in the 
garden, he expoſtulated on the ſubject of her in- 


ſincerity ; and then plunged his ſword into his 


boſom, and fell dead at her feet 

D. O horrible ! Do the tender paſſions ever pro- 
duce ſuch dreadful effects? 

F. When they are ſuffered to take poſſeſſion 
of the mind, without the checks which religion 
has provided. You ſee artfulneſs may operate 
with as much force, to enſnare a man or woman, 
as affection; and bring on evils which terminate 
in deſtruction. The tender paſſions, uncentrolled, 
ſometimes do ſuch miſchief! _ 

D. And do not the fierce and turbulent defires 
of the heart, overwhelm all that is excellent in 
our nature What you mention is rather an 
inſtance of the effects of lawleſs paſſion, 

F. A leſſon equally intereſting to mea ard 
women, to take care what part they act in reſpcct 
to each other, | 

D. But ſurely this gentleman was not a chi 
tian, 

F, Not ſuch as he ought to have been : 
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yet, except this cataſtrophe, he was eſteemed a 
good man. | 

D. This proves that we ought to be the more 
cautious how we tranſgreſs, by indulging any 
fooliſh habit or irregular paſſion or 
Fealouſy doth not work ſo firongly on the mind 
in other inſtances, as in love, 


76. 


F. This paſſion is frequently mixed with pride 


and vanity: we ſee it in many of the ordinary 
occurrences of life. One often hears people 
complain very fooliſhly : “ I expected a vi- 
ſit, which was my due; I am treated with con- 
tempt.— My correſpondent ſhould have written 
to me: I receive no letter. I expected to have 
been invited to a dinner, made by my next 
neighbour and acquaintance : I am left out of 
the company.—The treatment I met with the 
other day, from ſuch a perſon, was not in the 
Feaſt equal to the cordiality 1 had reaſon to ex- 
pect from him. —I grow old and infirm ; my 
friends regard me as a uſeleſs perſon ; it is high 
time I ſhould march ſoberly off the ſtage of life.” 
Thus do many utter their triffing com- 
plaints. The advice molt ſalutary in ſuch cafes 
is, to conſider how much we ſhould carry to the 
account of pride or filly ſuſpicion ; how much to 
the weakneſs, or to the wickedneſs, of other peo- 
ple; or to our own peculiar ſituation. Reaſon 
thus: Either I am wrong, or others err in 
their conduct; or there is an error on Soth 
ſides. If their behaviour teaches me to un- 
derſtand my/e!f, or to form juſt notions of my 
friend or neighbour ; in either caſe I am ſo much 
the wiſer, and ſhould be the happier : true 
wiſdom is never productive of miſery : She 
loſes her name, when ſhe learns to torment 
herſelf. It is ſometimes not good to know 
too much. —In many caſes of complaint, there 
is no real evil: it exiſts only in the temper 
and mind of the complainant. But let there be 
a fault, if it doth not lie at my door; why 
ſhould I act like a b, and take it up? 

D. Why indecd ! Yet I believe there are 
great numbers who wantonly diſtreſs themſelves. 

F. You may juſtly pronounce them to be 
fooliſh, who thus put their happineſs to the iſſue 
of every little accident. Some are delicate in. 


their ſentiments, as if human nature could be 


purged from all groſs alloys : they expect a pu- 


rity of behaviour, which is rarely to be found.. 


They cannot alter their ſentiments of right and 


wrong; nor will they accommodate themſelves 


to the indelicate eonduct of others. Shall we ſay 
they are tos good, or not good enough for the 
world? — Many refine away their happineſs, 
and, taking mankind as we find them, are ex- 
tremely abſurd. _- | 

D. They can hardly be ſaid to have too much 
goodneſs ; but they have foo little underſtanding 
and rœolution. TE 

F. A malt ſhare of common ſenſe will ſuffice, 
in the inſtances I have mentioned, to ſhew the 
neceſſity of waiting to ſee if abſence from home, 
fichneſs or forgetfulueſs, was the cauſe; and were 
you to diſcover it to be neglecꝭ, then to repay it; 
not by refentment, but by the forgetfulneſs of ſo 
triſling an injury. I would conſider, whether 
the ſeeming negligence may not ariſe from the 
ſame cauſe : and likewiſe, whether I might not 
have been a loſer by his civility. There may be rea- 
ſons why my acquaintance leaves me unnoticed, 
though I may be much higher in his eſteem than 
thofe he ſeems to careſs, —A great part of our 
commerce, of this kind, is fo faracal, it is not 
worth the attention of a perſon of good ſenſe to 
loſe a moment's peace about it. Such events. 
are fit only for the chat of thoſe who are un- 
able to talk of any thing higher. If we really 
ſink in the eſteem of the world unjuſtly, we 
may riſe again, by ſhewing our ſuperiority over 
the world, and laugh at ſuch. events, Endea- 
vour to deſerve applauſe, ſo far as it will follow: 
ſenſe and virtue, and no farther.. 

D. Trifling as ſuch incidents may appear 
to you, they interrupt the happineſs of. a con- 
ſiderable part of mankind, 

F. You mean That part which confines it- 
ſelf to trifling objefts, Where pride rages, or 
any unhappineſs in the conſtitution favours a diſ- 
poſition to melancholy. or ill- humour, we ſometimes 
ſee the moſt trivial cauſes produce the moſt 
dreadful effefts, What are duels, but the effet 
of a filly pride, or a jealouſy of honour, in affairs 
of little or no ſignification, but as they regard the 
capriciouſneſs of mankind ? We ought to laugh, 
rather than weep, at all. imaginary grievances 3. 
and never. ſuffer them to grow. into real evils. 
Implore the mercies of Heaven, that your ſoul 
may be guarded from. the folly. and vanity of | 
weeping, where you ought: rather to ſmile :. or in- 
dulging your. folly, where you. ſhould conſult. 
your reaſon. Thus you will. often enjoy a chear- 
ful heart, when otherwiſe you would languiſh 
in ſorrow. The partiality you have for e 
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cannot be more uſeſully employed, on occafions 
of this kind, than in putting ſuch conftruQions 
as are the leaſt diſpleaſing to you: whilft your hu- 
mility or good ſenſe, reſtrains you from ſhewing 
reſentments for trifling injuries. Thus you may 
keep yourſelf in grad humour, whilſt others are 
tormenting themſelves, as if wexation of "ſpirit 
were a delightful property of the mind. 

D. If I can obſerve your rules, I ſhall avoid a 
thouſand diſquiets, and thouſands of reſentments ; 
and inftead of rendering myſelf unhappy, turn 
them into laughter. 

F. Or furniſh yourſelf with occaſions of uſe- 
ful inſtruction, on the follies and humours of man- 
kind. Your intercourſe with the world ſhould glide 
ſmoothly on —and being at length ſatisfied with 
what you have ſeen and heard, you will be con- 
tented to leave the ſcene. All the events of life 
require the aſſiſtance of reaſon ; but no virtue is 
ſo eaſily carried about us, as humility. 

D. But we muſt firſt acquire it. It is obvious, 


that of all follies, the greateſt is to make rods to 


ſcourge ourſelves withal. 

F. If we are glad when we ad right; and 
again rejoice when we ſtand corrected for doing 
wrong; we ſhall conſider compaſſion for others, 


as one of the moſt right and fit things in our. 


fel principle in nature is folf-/pve ; but virtuous 


commerce with mankind ; and thus preferve 2 


proper affeQion for the world in general. The 


felf-love, as I have often told you, leads us to 
ſeek tre ſati faction; not to torture ourſelves 
with jealous fears and fantoflic hopes, We are 


to lay up treaſures of wiſdom, which neither the 


moth nor ruſt of ſuch human frailties can affect, 
and look towards heaven for happineſs. 

D. To be true to ourſelves, you would have 
us lighten all pain that is real and unavoidable ; 
and ſuffer none that is imaginary. 

JV. Even ſo: humility, as I have juſt obſerved, 
is of very eaſy carriage; but we ſweat and groan 
under the burthen of pride. Let the fooliſh and 
the vicious inſult us occaſionally, as they do each 
other; the remedy by reſentment is generally 
worſe than the diſeaſe. Pride is a foo/i/h paſſion. 
In general, our folly conſiſts in attempting to 
accommodate our notions of virtue to the weak- 
neſs and corruption of our hearts; and in ſhew- 
ing ſuch a fond partiality to ourſelves. Let us 
make up our minds on this ſubject, and confine 
all our ſuſpicions and fooliſh jealouſies within ſo 
ſmall a circle, that we may give them laws, not 
receive laws from them; or in other words, from 
our folly concerning them. 


CONVERSATION Xi. 


T he effefts of jealouſy. The uſual puniſhment of adultery in ſame countries, The praiſes due to good wives, 


D. I Grant your concluſions to be juſt ; yet in 
| the management of ſo delicate a ſitua- 
tion as a woman is in, when married to a 
Jealous-pated man; with whom is ſhe to con- 
verſe ? 

F. I have known men ſo tormented by this 
paſſion, as hardly to permit their wives to con- 
verſe with a ſiſter ; or, if it were poſſible to pre- 
vent it, with their own hearts. But if this proves 
any thing, it is only that they are mad. In all 
ſocial and domeſtic commerce, the firſt ſtep is to 
kno the characters of the people with whom we 
converſe : and all good women carry about them 
a kind of reſerve, which reminds them, that the 
molt yirtuous may be betrayed to do evil: and 


3 


if at the ſame time, they totally decline the ac- 
quaintance of ſuch perſons as are vicigus, or of 


ſuſpected characters, what can they do more? 


D. But if trifles, light as air, furniſh food 
to a jealous mind, and nouriſh it into madneſs, 
what is to be done with ſuch people ? 

F. It is hardly poſſible to provide againſt ſuch. 
extremes, which are but a remove from madneſs, 
In general, jealouſy is a child of imprudence,, 
and nurſed by folly and irreſolution. 

D. Is it worth the hazard of the gallows, for 
a man to defend a woman who is apparently 
prodigat” of her honour? Is it not better to 
give her up to her own heart ? 

F. Many a bad one is given up — and the: 

= world, 
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world is ſeldom eruel to god ones, By the con- 
ſent of moſt civilized: nations, the - huſband is 
pardonable if he ſlays the offender, when taken 


in the fact, as I have had occaſion to mention, 


ſuppoſing it to be the effect of a tranſport of- juſt 
rage, in a cauſe ſo intereſting to him. 

D. But is it warrantable by the laws of Chrif, 
to hurry the offender to his laſt account, with 
his ſins in bloſſom ? | 
F. Certainly not: A Chriſtian would forget 
| himſelf extremely. He is not to give way to his 


rage in any inſtance, conſequently not in this. 
He will conſider an evil of this kind, like many 


other: it may be a very ſevere trial of himſelf. 
D. In every event, we ſhould make the % of 
our ſituation, not the wer of it. 

F. A man may act with bravery and honeſty; 
he may ſhew a juſt and noble reſentment, yet 
not embrue his hands in blood. To be free 
from temptation, is the conſtant prayer of a 
Chriſtian ; to avoid it, one of the cleareſt 
dictates of prudence. It is too apparent, that 
appetites and paſſions often acquire the -com- 
mand ; and reaſon ſerves only as a pander : - but 
we are not the leſs accountable for all our 
actions. If we have not obeyed our reaſon, in 
ſhunning the paths which led to danger, when 
the day of retribution comes, the nice diſtinctions 
which mankind have made, will only prove they 
have exerciſed their reaſon in ſtunning their 
conſciences, not in obeying their God. We 
ought, in every circumilance of our lives, to fix 
our eyes on that day; for let the world judge of 
events as it may, all other conſiderations are 
light in the balance. 
when perſons guilty of adultery, „“ were excom- 
municated, for ever from the church ; and un- 
- qualifed, all their lives after, from bearing a part 


in Chriſtian all. mblies, notwithſtanding they. 
might ſeek it with tcars, and all the appearances 


of the moſt unfeizned repentance,” 

D. Was this in all reſpects right? By real 
repentance, in the ſight of God, every ſinner may 
hope to obtain his pardon. 

F. The practice ſeems to have been not a lit- 
tle abſurd ; though it might carry the appear- 
ance of r:g:d diſcipline ; and rigid indeed it was 
The caſc is now altered; for we have no diſci- 
pline of the kind in England; and in SCcatland 
it is grown into ridicule, —It was formerly ex- 
tended to en, who are often the greater crimi- 
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been as much a proof of their viciouſneſs as of 


What ſhould you think of a woman's murderin 


There have been times, 


nals, as well is women, and in the iſſue we muſt 
leave it to . to the lauus, _ to the /aff ac- 
count. ; 4 
D. The =» Dart is, when women take re- 
venge on their huſbands,  _ 
F. The revenge, which ſome have taken, has 


their veſentment; and a ſymptom of madneſs, 


Herſelf, becauſe another attempted to kill her? 
She who proceeds to the extremity of repaying 
an injury by proſtitution, plunges: a dagger into 
her own boſom ; as if ſhe were the aggreſlor, and 
meant to ſeek the puniſhment. 
D. God forbid that I ſhould be tried, by any 
groſs infidelity on the part of my huſband ! But 
I ſee no reaſon why I ſhould conſign myſelf to 
perdition, becauſe he has ſhewn me the example, 
F. Fools only aggravate their misfortunes : 
patience and good humour do every thing but 
work miracles ; and I hope theſe will ſecure your 
huſband's love; that your days may paſs in an 
uninterrupted tranquillity ; remembering, that 
religion is of molt uſe, when the greateſt cala- 
mities invade us ; that a calm reſignation to the 
will of God, is the grand medicine_which cures 
all the evils incident to human life; that preven- 
tion is much eaſter than cure; and induſtry the 
beſt means of promoting good, as well as prevent- 
ing evil. She that hath nothing to do; or does 
nothing ; is moſt expoſed to evil. A woman 
inclined to virtue and induſtry, is at once able to 
manage her family, educate her children accord- 
ing to her condition in the fear of God, * 
make her- huſband happy. 
D. To be goed, is the only rok to = 
neſs in every tate, 
F. This is beyond all diſpute: and the grareſt 
philoſopher, not being a coxcemb in wiſaon, ac- 
knowledges that life hath no joy more” exalted 
than love, nor any pleaſure fo unmixed as friend- 
ſhip. But although © a friend and companion 
never meet amiſs, yet above both, is a wife with 
her huſband.” None of the works of creation, that 
we have any knowledge of, are ſuperior to the hu- 
man kind: none are fo lovely on the earth, as 4 
good man, or a good woman'; but each appears in 
the moſt amiable character, when united. 
D. Do you think this union gives them the 
better opportunitics of being good ? 


F. Our royal preacher ſays, „a virtuous 
woman 


woman is a crown to her huſband — but ſhe that 
maketh aſhamed, is rottenneſs in his bones.” — 
What a fine contraſt is here : the one veſts him 
with a diadem ; the other plunges him into the 
depths of pain, diſeaſe, and miſery |! 


D. It is a me? intereſting deſcription : but he | 


ſets a good woman, 1n as glorious a point of 
view, when he fays, that —“ children, and the 
building of a city, continue a man's name; but 
a blameleſs wife is counted above them both: add- 
ing theſe charming words: „If there be kind- 
neſs, meekneſs, and comfort in her tongue, then 
is not her huſband like other men.“ 

F. This deſcription enchants the heart with 
tenderneſs, while it teaches the moſt rational 
love, I am glad to find you have ſtored up 
maxims which do honour to your ſex: It is 
good to enrich the memory. You may perceive 
how well he thought of marriage; and how much 
he gave this ſtate a preference to the ſatisfaction 
of thoſe, who roam like brutes ; or, being left 
in a kind of ſolitude, feed on their own thoughts, 
and beat out a ſpeculative fludious kind of happineſs, 
which very few have any knowledge of ; and 
fewer ſtill can truly reliſh. Obſerve this ſen- 
tence : The man that hath a virtuous wife is 
bleſſed; the number of his days will be 
doubled,” : 

D. If ſuch a man lives two days in one; the 
wretch, who is linked to vice and infamy, drags 
life about; he cannot be ſaid to live. | 

F. "Theſe are high praiſes of human happineſs, 
which is ſo much in the gift of wiſe and good 
women, to wiſe and good men : — Heaven hath 
thrown this cordial drop into the cup of life, 
to make the potion go down : and if evil comes 
to their lot, good men lighten their burthen. 

D. How is the poor domeſtic to ſwallow his 
potion of life, unwedded ? 

F. If the wife brings her ſhare of labour and 
virtue to the common ſtock, ſuch pairs may be 
as happy as Heaven intends all ſhould be. It 
1s Not to be imagined, the Author of nature, who 
has appointed every thing to its proper end, 
ſhould oppoſe their marriage, as if it were agree- 
able to his providence to preyent the increaſe 
of mankind.—It is yet more difficult to con- 
celye, that one part of the people ſhould have 
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a right to ſentence the other to a denial of their 
natural affetions. On the other hand, you may 
ſuppoſe that many domeſtics are thus prevented, 
from ſuffering the di/tre/s, which penury, and 
a number of mouths to fill, often create. 

D. But {till you grant that this obſtruction is 
an evil. 

F. Of all kinds of bondage, that of control- 
ling natural affections, well directed, is the worſt. 

D. T flatter myſelf I ſhall bring my ſhare of 
virtue and induſtry, and be able to bear the 
weight of all the diſtreſs with which it may 
pleaſe Divine Providence to try me. | 

F. It every young perſon. were to think and 
act in this manner, marriage would be in higher 
eſteem. If you maintain the ſame ſentiments, 
your huſband will rejoice. — You will convince 
bim, “that he whoſe wife never chides him, is a 
happy man.“ The moſt uſeful leſſon I can give 
you, is founded on the plaineſt reaſon ; namely, 
that the ready way to ſecure a huſband's affec- 
tions and duty, is to be truly affectionate and 
dutiful as a wife ; always ſtriving to be agreeable. 
Be you a friend to virtue, that your huſband may 
never be her foe. —lIt is in marriage, as between 
maſter and ſervant : if either forgets his obli- 
gation, and the duties of the ſtation in which 
Providence hath placed him, both muſt ſuffer.. 
As want of thought and perverſeneſs are the cauſe 
of ignorance of duty ; ignorance of duty is the 
cauſe of pride. Theſe beget miſery, in which the 
wicked and fooliſh live and die; while the good and 
wiſe are happy in hope, if not in enjoyment, If you 
marry, you muſt think of being your own miſ- 


treſs.— Lou and your lover are young and un- 


experienced with regard to the directing part of 
economy: you have both been uſed to the cam- 
forts of life, under the kind eye of a parent : 
now learn to be provident, without any dimi- 
nution of your native generoſity ; and as truly 
pious, without enthuſiaſm. — Domeſtic cares ſome- 
times divert our thoughts from God; but ſuch: 
cares are much lightened by reſignation. Every 
object derives its moſt pleaſing ſatisfaction from 
conſiderations of religion, and the ſolid joytul 
hopes of a life to come ! 

D. In all ſtations, I would direct my thoughts 
to God | 
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CONVERSATION XI. 


The obligation to the obſervance of religious ordinances, The face of nature a field for religion 
contemplation, particularly of huſband and wife in humble life in the country. Honefly recommended, 


T he charms of domeſtic life in wedlock. 


F. TT is often attended with an indifference 

that is ſhocking. The ordinance of con- 
firmation, either for grown-perſons, or children, 
is not generally obſerved ; nor the baptiſmal 
vow, as Chri/tians, renewed, 

D. I am afraid it is not much thought of, 
though they ſay there is a general confirmation 
in London once in three years. The neglect 
ſeems to be of fatal conſequence both to parent 
and child, 

F. Relaxation of diſcipline, proves that we 
are negligent in the great concerns of religion. 
Many who think themfelves old enough, and 
wife enough to be wedded, are not wiſe enough 
to take on themſelves their baptiſmal vow. They 
will not make a ſolemn public declaration, ra- 
tifying and confirming what their godfathers and 
godmothers promiſed they ſhould do, 

D. Theſe ſuppoſed the infant would be bred 
up in the fear and love of God, and a belief in 
Jeſus Chrift, as his Mediator and Redeemer, 

F. But he ſhould be ready to acknowledge him- 
ſelf bound to believe and do all fach things, as 
they engaged for, as expreſt in the catechiſm. If 
our help is in the name of the Lord, who hath 
made heaven and carth, we ſhould bleſs his name 
on this occaſion, that he may at all times hear our 
prayers, and increaſe our ſtrength, with the ſpi- 
rit of wiſdom and undcrftanding ; with every 

mark of true godlineſs. If we affect a ſuperior 
| wiſdom in our own conceit, and are too proud 
to afk for ſuch mercy, how are we to receive 
it? 

D. When the biſhop laid his hand upon my 
head, and ſolemnly invoked the Almighty to 
make me conſtant in my obedience to his holy 
laws; or, as the church terms it, to continue 
his, that I might be admitted into his everlaſting 
kingdom, it afforded me great ſatisfaction : I 
felt myſelf much the happier for it. 

F. It is to be ſuppoſed, that Mr, #orthy has 


been mindful of his ſon, to inſtruct him in his 
duty to the great Father of mankind ; yet I fear 
the young man never received half ſo many leſſons 
upon this ſubject as you have. My advice there- 
fore is, if you find him too little inclined to reli- 
gion, you take every fair opportunity of diſcour- 
fing familiarly upon the bleſſings of Providence, 
and the bounties of nature. Farmers have the 
beſt opportunities of obſerving them; and as no 
perſon will be ſo dear to him as yourſelf, without 


falling into any viſionary ſtrain of piety, you 


may often remind him of the great affinity 
there is, between the moral and natural world, 
Theſe furniſh a well- inſtructed mind with a con- 
tinued opportunity of praiſing and adoring the 
God of nature; from the field where the corn is 
ſown, to ripen for the nouriſhment of the boch, 
to the ſeeds of religion which are fown in the 
mind, to grow up in the ſoul, till we reap That 
heavenly harveſt, which is to be the reward of 
vur obedience in the reyions of everlaſting 
bliſs | | 1 

D. Mr. Wortly ſeems to have a mind ſtrongly 
impreſſed with religion: I hope I ſhall find it to 
be ſo. | 

F. When he ploughs up the earth with a view 
to its fertility, he may think of the evils which 
wound the mind; and by affliction, render it 
fruitful of good thoughts, words, and deeds. 
You may remind him alſo, now in the days of 
his youth, that the ſcythe, which mos down the 
graſs, without diſtinction of the flouriſhing or 
withered blade, gives a lively picture of the un- 
certainty of human life ; and ſhews the danger, 
when young men take it for granted, they ſhall 
live to old age; or old men, that they fhall not 
die this day, nor perhaps this year z and therefore 
are never ready ; which is the caſe of the greateſt 
part of mankind.—If he weeds his ground, let 
him not forget the growth of evil in the ſoul, 
which is ſo apt to choak the ſeeds, which, God 


ha 


hath fown in the heart. — Nor ſhould he forget, 
when he reaps his corn, how happy he might 
be to ſeparate it from the tare, as he wiſhes 
to render his foul clean, that it may he ac- 
ceptable to the Almighty, in whom there is 
no imperfection. In regard to his tythes ; let him 
conſider, to what purpoſe they were dedicated 
by the piety of our anceſtors; and when he pays 
a tenth part, recollect that nine are given to him 
by the bounty of heaven; and that thoſe, from 
whom he receives ſpiritual things, and the know- 
ledge of Chriſt, ſhould not languiſh in diſtreſs, 
for want of a temporal ſupport. 

D. Here is a noble field for moralizing, on 
every object, as they occur in our way of life, 
in which we converſe ſo much with the works of 
Ged. 

F. Yet alas! a poor old threſher complained, 
the other day, that he was obliged to eat his 
bread in the ſweat of his face.” I reminded him, that 
the ſentence was pronounced againſt mankind in 
general; adding this queſtion : “ Have you never 
done yourſelf more miſchief, on a hslyday, than 
on a working-day © What think you of a young 
lord, or gentleman, who is agitated, ten times 
more than you are, in a military cnterprize, or 
a mercantile voyage of hazard? What diſquiets 
are often created in the purſuit of a harlet, a 
gaming-table, a duel, or ſome deſperate exploit, 
in which life is in danger? If a great part of 
our time were not ſpent in providing ourſelves 
with the necęſſaries of life, ſhould we not ſpend 
it in a ſtupid inactive ſtate, or in doing evil to 
ourſelves or others? 

D. What ſaid the poor man? 

F. Why, in truth, maſter,” ſaid he, “ one 
had better be threſbing, than have nothing to do; 
thereſore I will e' en take your advice, and endea- 
vour to be contented, in hopes that after the work 
of this life is finiſhed, I ſhall ref with my fa- 
thers, and be happy; for indeed I cannot ſay I 
am ſo at preſent. Some of my children are dead; 
ſome untoward ; and ſome as poor as myſelf ; 
and they do not cheer my hoary age, as I once 
hoped they would,” 4 - 

D. Alas, poor man !/—he might then well ut- 
ter his complaints, though he ought not to mur- 
mur,—In regard to taking advantage of the ob- 
Jects before us, and keeping ourtelves in mind 
of the things of the life to come, I have often 
thought, when I have ſeen your ſheep in the 


fold, how much ſafer they were, than when 
Vor. II, 
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ſtraying; and how devoutly I ought to pray, 
for the protection of the great Shepherd of ſouls. 
so, when you were foddering your cattle; if 
men were as ſenſible of their ſpiritual wants, as 
the beaſts are urged by their feelings of hunger, 
to ſupport their bodies, how much more dili- 
gent ſhould we be, in reading the Scriptures, and 
meditating on the books, in which are contained 
the words of eternal life / 

F. Well obſerved ! I hope you will be a good 
monitor to George, whenever there is a juſt oc- 
calion ; rather erring on the pious, than the 
careleſs ſide.—When he goes to market, remind 
him conſtantly of the words of the ſon of Syrach : 
As a nail ſticketh faſt between the joinings of 
the ſtones ; ſo doth fin ſtick cloſe betwixt buying 
and ſelling.” We are fo apt to depreciate our 
neighbour's goods, and to extol our own, beyond the 
meaſure we know to be true, this often becomes a 
ſcandal to thoſe profeſſing the name of Chriſt, 
who ſhould depart from all evil. We are a 
trading people; and more ſubject to fall into 
this wickedneſs, than the nations leſs commer- 
cially engaged. Many of us, I fear, are betrayed 
into evils of this kind, by driving, what we call, 
a good bargain : I never liked your good bargains ; 
fair bargains are much better things : we are 
ſure That never can be cheap, which coſts a man 
his innocence. The world can profit him no- 
thing, if he loſes his ſcul. Encourage your 
huſpand to #eep his uprightneſs, for your ſake, 
and for the fake of his children: let him 
ſeek a bleſſing at the hand of God; and therefore 


be true and juſt in his dealings with men; ſince 


That only * will bring him peace at the laſt.” 

D. Indeed, my father, I would rather periſh, 
than countenance a fraud, for my own Conve- 
nience, in any perſon ; but in him, whom I 
ſhould moſt love, it would be thocking to me. 
How can we expreſs our love for thoſe who are 
moſt dear tomus, ſo well, as by conſulting their 
everlaſting happineſs * 

F. I hope he will be as careful to keep his ac- 
counts exact with God, as to pay his /zndlord his 
rent with punQuality, In regard to the free- 
hald, which his father is to give him; let him 
take care of it! The day will come, when this 
alſo muſt change its maſter; either by his 
death, or by ſome other accident: — He bolds 
his being of his God; and 15 2ccountable for 
all the talents put into his hand. The earthly 


landlord requires payment for his own fake ; 
r * God 


e 
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God demands the tribute of man, for the good of 
him, of whom it. is demanded ; and the more he 
pays, the richer he is. | 

D. This differs much from worldly intereſts ; 
and affords a filent comfort to the breaſt, which 
no earthly good can furniſh, 

F. When we ſearch into the likeneſs of the 
natural and moral world, we find a ſingular affinity 
in regard to fruit. However rough and unplea- 
ſant ſome fruits are, proceeding from their pro- 
per ſtock, the graft of good fruit will be mild 
and pleaſant, though the juices paſs through the 
ſame trunk. Man, in his corrupt flate, unin- 
fluenced by the Spirit of God, brings forth no- 
thing but the fruits of iniguity; and as the bad 
tree is ſubject to be cut down, and caf? into the 
fire ; ſo is man, in ſuch a ſtate, If George 
IFerthy is fo virtuous a young man, as you re- 
preſent him, he will be watchful of the crowing 
of the cock; and riſe to his work, as he would 
avoid indulging himſelf in the fleep of fin and 
ignorance, He will then view the glories of the 


riſing ſun ; not without reflecting on the light 


of the goſpel, which diſperſes darkneſs and the 
ſhadow of death. 

D. He ſhall ſhare in the fores, with which 
you have ſo plentifully ſupplied me: and, for 
my ſake, as well as his own, I hope he will 
render himſelf a pattern of a well-governed 
life; and do his duty with wiſdom and aſſi- 
duity. 


F. And put off nothing till to- morrotmu, which 
he can do fo-day; whether it relate to the ſpi- 
ritual or temporal concerns of life. 'Thus he 
will lay up his, ſtores, with the foreſight of the 
aut ; not for, age or ſickneſs only, but for the 
hour of death, and the hopes of a bleſled eter- 
| | 

D. Heaven grant, that your good wiſhes may 
be accompliſhed |! 

F. If he remembers his creator in the days of 
his youth; when the winter of ald age comes, 
he will not droop in ſorrow ; but enjoy the com- 
fort of a good conſcience : the mufic of the woods 
may ſtill delight him, and he will learn to be 
happy under the care of Providence, as the fow!s 
of the air teach us all to be. | 

D. A life under ſuch pleaſing circumſtances, 
though it were ſhort, muſt be full of joy and 
comfort. . 

F. You will contribute to enlarge his Heart, 
and refreſh his ſpirit; and make his kindneſs to 
you, one of the chief objects of your mutual 
comfort; whilſt it gives wings to his own prayers, 
and yours, The pleaſures of the imagination, as 
well as thoſe of the ſenſes, in ſpite of the utmolt, 
exertion of human invention, will flag ; nothing 
can render them /a/ting : But thoſe of the un- 
der/tanding and affeftions, well digeſted by time, 


are in a ſtate of perpetual ſpring, and afford un- 
interrupted joy, | 


CONVBRSATFOSN AM, 


Recommending a placid diſpoſition in the married ſlate. The advantages the indigent enjoy over the 
affuent, in a religious view. Falſe impreſſions received from education in great ſchools, The duty. 


of parents ta children, with regard to the body and mind, 


mate children. 


F. go it happens. 

D. But did you ever hear a married wo- 
man fay, I am tired of ſeeing my huſband 
pleaſed :” or a man, I love to vex my wife?“ 

F. I am 2cquainted with a woman who takes 
pains to vex her huſband. Though his diſpleaſure 
conſtantly falls heavily on herſelf, ſhe will not- 
withſtanding give him no peace. 

D. Nor allow herſelf any. 


Obſervations en orphans, and illegiti- 


F. There are people, Mary, perverſe even to 
this degree; as if they delighted in miſchief; 
though not ſo diabolically inclined, as to avow 
it. Seek your happineſs in pleaſing your huſ- 
band : and as a virtuous man, he will be pleaſed 
with your virtue. Be watchful of yourſelf, that 
familiarity of intercourſe may not breed ind;f- 
ference ; and be yet more anxious to avoid 
contempt. Among ſome fooliſh people it often 

happens, 


happens, that becauſe they are fo claſeh allied ; 
they imagine they may act as if they had no mu- 
tual regard; making That adminiſter to evil, 
which the Author of nature intended ſhould pro- 
duce their greate/t good. | 

D. Be ſatisfied, my father, that if kindneſs 
can ſoften my huſband's toils, and render his 
hours ſweet, when he retires from his labour, 
this ſhall not be wanting on my part. 

F. The more you fmile upon him, the more 
inclined he will be to bleſs the Author of his 
Being, and be gratefully pious. When he returns 
to his work, he will ſow his grain, in the 
ſtronger expectation of the bleſſings of heaven. 
But if the vermin ſhould devour, or blaſting 
ſhowers mildew his corn : if the tempeſt ſhould de- 
ftroy his growing crop ; yet if your tongue obeys 
the law of kindneſs, under the care of heaven; it 
will give him hopes of a better ſeaſon another 
year; when his mead:ws ſhall look gay, and the 
nodding car of corn make his valleys laugh and 
ſing. Under all circumſtances, he will lift his 
hands to heaven ; and with gratitude return all 
the good which you are inſtrumental to, with re- 
gard to the peace of his ind, whence all plea- 
ſure lows. Such, my daughter, are the happy 
fruits of true conjugal love 

D. You give me a lively picture of what may 
be in my power, ſuppoſing my huſband's love 
for me, to ſurpaſs his love for any other earthly 
object. 

F. What object can poſſibly deſerve his love 
ſo well, if you behave as you ought? If he is 
the man of virtue you take him to be, and with 
natural good ſenſe, he will ſhew it, by the equality 
of his behaviour, and the con/tency of his con- 
duct. He will know and underſtand what his 
end is. If heaven be his aim, he will not loſe it, 
for any thing on earth. The cloſer he fixes 
his eye on it, the more he will love and cheriſh 
ou, becauſe it is his duty. In proportion as 
your kindneſs helps him forward in this purfuit, 
you will be as a guardian angel, adminiſtering 
the mercies of God to his ſoul.—And the good 
which you de ts him, you will receive ten-fold into 
e own boſom, from the ſame gracious hand of 
Heaven, 

D. My dear father, you open my mind to 
ſuch a ſcene of joy, in virtuous wedlock, where 
religion is the foundation, on which mutual 
happineſs is built, methinks it is by far the 
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brighteſt, and the faireſt path, to the regions of 
the bleſſed. 

F. Heaven grant you may find it! I think well 
of the ſtate, or I ſhould not myſelf have married, 
nor adviſed you to marry any man. It is a ſe- 
rious concern ; for while you are conſidering the 
force of affection and duty, you muſt reflect how 
both are concerned in the care of children. Here 
alſo, ' great nature pleads with a ſolemn voice, 
which captivates the ſoul; for if none are ſo 
dear to us, as thoſe who proceed from us; and 
if we ſtand bound to inſtrut them, and hand 
down the knowledge of God, and the Redeemer of 
the world, from generation to generation : if the 
ſaving a ſoul from death, will give us a rank and 
ſtation, to ſhine in glory as the ſtars of heaven, 
can we avoid crying out, how wonderful are all 
thy works, O God! The mind is loſt in the 
contemplation of his infinite goodneſs, in thus 
making things to anſwer to each other, for our 
common happineſs ; and the great ends of our 
creation. 

D. O, my father! I ſee with rapturous aſto- 
niſhment, the charms of religion ; and how it 


draws with the attractive ſmiles of angels 


F. It derives ſtrength from the union of the 
ſexes. A woman may naturally expect to gain 
knowledge, prudence, and good counſel from a 
huſband ; and he in return receive gentleneſs of 
manners, chear fulneſs, and pleaſing thoughts, © As 
the levity, raſhneſs, and folly of early life is tem- 
pered with the gravity, caution, and wiſdom of 
age; the timidity, coldneſs of heart, and languor 
incident to declining years, are ſupported and 
aſſiſted by the courage, the warmty, and vivacily 
of youth,” So it ſeems to be in the ſtrength 
derived from the happy union of a virtuous 
pair. 

D. Whatever ſtate we are in, we ſhould con- 
ſider the deſigns of Providence in the order of 
things, as calculated for our happineſs. 

F. It is a moſt amazing circumſtance, that 
Heaven ſhould be ſo indulgent to us, notwith- 
ſtanding our ignorance and ingratitude. But, alas, 
we often take hold of things by the wrong 
handle 

D. And let them fall. —if children were more 
exactly taught to reverence God, as the great Au- 


thor of nature, in the appointments of all things 


on earth, it would be happy for them 
F, Well obſerved, Mary : this would indeed 


1 open 
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open their minds to new pleaſures, and afford 
them joys they are now totally unacquainted 
with : they would become religious from a prin- 
ciple of gratitude, 

D. The poor would rejoice in the comfort of 
{ſtronger hopes. 

F. In regard to the indigent, it ſeems to be 
happy for them, in point of knowledge, that 
their education confines them chiefly to their re- 
ligion, as Chri/ttans. They are not confounded 
with Latin books, which give an account of 
pagan virtues, and the exploits of pagan heroes, 
ſo foreign to the meek and humble ſpirit which cur 
holy religion ſo ſtrongly recommends in every 
page of the New Te/tament. Often have I la- 
mented the fate of young gent/emen, who have 
been ſent to great ſcheolt, or little ones, being taught 
every thing, except their religion. Blood and 
[fauotter have been early familiarized to their 
imaginations; and tales of violence and injuſtice 
ſet off with all the ſplendid repreſentations of 
heroiſm. Thus peer Chriſtianity has dwindled in 
their eſteem, whilft the ſublime virtues which the 
Saviour of mankind has taught, were in a great 
meaſure concealed from the eyes of theſe youths. 
Some have been wnhappy by means of the 
large fortunes they were born heirs to. Others 
have been nurſed in fidelity, learning it from 
example and converſation, as if it were a ſcience 
on which their happineſs depended. Chriſtian 
virtues have appeared in their eyes, as emblems of 
poverty and meanneſs. Inſtead of being objects of 
their higheft veneration, ſuch virtues have ſunk 
below their notice. Such has been the fate of 
numbers, cheriſhed in the very boſoms of out 
molt celebrated public ſchools, Perhaps the father 
was educated there. He made his fortune by his 
wits; or it was made for him. Such as he is, 
ſuch will his children generally be. I would 
venture to form an opinion, what the parent is, 
by obſerving the manners of the child, We 
judge of the principles of men, not by the pa- 
rade of their words, but the reality of their ac- 
{ions we acquire prudence from the prudent, 
and heroiſm from the brave; and we love with 
generoſity, or hate with inveterate rage, ge- 
nerally according to the company we keep : ſo 
will be our children, according to their education, 
and the examples they behold. Allowing for cx- 
trairdinary caſes, it can hardly be otherwiſe, 

D. I am ſenſible of the vaſt conſequence of 
giving children true impreſſions. Your goodneſs 
has taught me what true virtue means. 
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lightens our paths, or conſumes us. 


F. It is from the breaſt of others we, uſually 
catch the flame, which burns bright or languid, 
You re- 
member what I mentioned of Benedi#? Lovely's 
little daughter. How charming is the dawning 
of ſoft humanity in the infant breaſt, unpractiſed 
in the arts of vile diſguiſe ! It ſhines like ſtars, 
to guide the traveller! When nature diſplays 
herſelf in the minds of children, the maturer 
our reaſon is, the more exquiſite leſſon we learn 
from them. f 

D. You not only make me think of children 
with the more tenderneſs, but with the greater re- 
ſpe#, as being ſo much more innocent than my- 
ſelf. I ſhall hereafter think more of the words 
of our bleſſed Lord. It ſeems to be incumbent 
on parents, to obſerve the workings of their ten- 
der minds, and to regulate their own conduct by 
the innocence of their children. 

F. They may alſo learn to correct the errors of 
their own ways, by ſuppreſſing the evil paſſions 
they diſcover in their children. Paſſions and 
prejudices ſoon appear; and we often hear more 
truth from children, than from grave adults.— 
Truth and falſebood are mixed in a wild con- 
fuſion, It would be difficult to explain how 
minds are infected as well as bodies: but we ate 
ſure they are infected; and “ that there is ſuch 
a thing in nature as a healthy ſympathy, and 2 
deadly infection:“ therefore, my child, be on 
your guard with whom you converſe, | 

D. I am always watchful of myſelf. As to 
tenderneſs for children, I have long been of opi- 
nion, that ſhe who is inſenſible of the love of 
them, deſerves not the name of a woman. 

F. This love may be conſidered as an affection 
of the mind, common to both ſexes ; but it is 
the particular office of women to take care of chu- 
dren, The ebligation of a mother, to cheriſh her 
infant at her own breaſt, unleſs there are good 
reaſons to the contrary, creates a fondnels not 
eaſy to deſcribe, Children are born, as the mere 
effects of deſire; and come into the world in 
common with brutes ; but the preſerving them, 
is the effect of reaſon, religion, and every affec· 
tion which can grace the human ſoul. Brute, 
by the ſtrength of That power we call inline 
preſerve their young, at the hazard of their on 
lives. Animals that are dome/iic, forget their 
habitual ſubjection to man, when their young are 
in danger ; and ſome that have ſtrength will de- 
ſtroy a man in defence of their young, when 


. . akeſt 
he might otherwiſe paſs unma!e/led. The * 
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ſew a reſentment in ſuch caſes, as if man were 
w them a ſavage. We are all derived from one 
common parent, and by inſtin& preſerve our 
young. The earth is called the mother of all 
creatures: we live upon her bounty: ſhe ſup- 
ported eur parents: ſhe fupports us : and we re- 
turn into her boſom, 

D. The truth of your obſervation is unde- 
niable; yet if I miſtake not, you once told me, 
it is the cuſtom of the moſt part of the nobility 
and gentry, and even of ſome tradeſmen, to give 
up their children to be nurſed by ſtrangers. 

F. This is certainly the caſe with many, 

D. The ſtranger who takes the infant to her 
breaſt, muſt cheriſh two, or abandon her awn 
child, 

F. If her own be living, ſhe muſt give it to 
another woman whoſe child is dead, or wean it. 
——[ have known ſeveral inſtances of one wo- 
man attempting to ſuckle two children; but ſhe 
generally ſtarved them both : and ſhe who de- 
clines giving ſuck to her own infant, hazards her 
health. Cuſtom cannot change the appointed 
courſe of nature. The mercenary nurſe can 
hardly be ſuppoſed to have ſo generous a mind, 
or virtuous diſpoſition as the mother. The 
preſervation of the life of the child is the fir/? 
con/ideration ; and the only good reaſon which 
can be urged in defence of the practice of part- 
ing with them, on any conſideration, is, when 
the mother is ſickly, to a degree that renders the 
attempt hazardous both to herſelf and the child. 

D. You will allow that a healthy nurſe often 
ſaves a ſickly child; or the child of a ſichly mother, 
from the grave: and I underſtand that many in- 
fants are bred by hand; conſequently the nurſe's 
health cannot affect them. 

F. I beg your pardon: a nurſe ſhould be 
healthy, whether ſhe ſuckles a child or not. Some 
| have obſerved, give them food out of their own 
mouths, This ſeems to be a naſty trick: and 
though birds and beaſts teach this leſſon, they 
live according to nature, and never debauch 
themſelves. In every caſe a nurſe ought to be a 

al thy, cleanly, and temperate woman. 

D. Some people pretend, that the tempers of 
ebildren, nurſed by ſtrangers, are frequently dif- 


ferent from thoſe of their parents. Do you 
imagine any impreſſions have been received with 
their milk ? 

F. I am inclined to believe many evils ariſe 
from the moſt apparent laws of nature being 
neglected, 

D. A woman may perhaps create in herſelf 
an inability to ſuckle her child, through a habit 
of neglecting this duty, 

F. It ſeems probable that it may be ſo; for force, 
or habit, in ſome caſes, offends againſt the ordinary 
courſe of nature. Of this I am ſure, that in great 
towns ſome women neglect their infants, 'be- 
cauſe they will not be at the trouble to cherifb 
them: and others, becauſe they will purſue ſuch 
amuſements, as admit not of the neceſſary confine- 
ment, 

D. So far as the preſervation of a child de- 
pends on the tenderneſs of a nurſe ; it is reaſon- 
able to conclude, it hath the beſt chance at the 
mother's breaſt, 

F. Certainly : What numbers of children, 
nurſed by ſtrangers, have I ſeen, conſumptive, 
rickety, afflicted with fits, gripes, ſcurvy, evil, 
and other diſtempers! Such as the blood is, 
ſuch muſt the milk of a woman be: and con- 
ſidering how wonderfully the ſoul depends on 
the body ; ſome of the evil paſſions which pre- 
vail in a child, may be derived from the nurſe. 
We are ſure at leaſt that many accidents, which 
ariſe from careleſſneſs, not only ſpoil the make of 
the body, but with it ruin the under/landing allo. 
How far inclinations to certain vices depend on 
the milk we ſuck, is, I ſay, a matter of opinion, 
in which no great ſatisfaction can be obtained. 
But if we do not receive them with our milf, we 
acquire them by falſe precepts, or pernicious 
examples, 

D. You now ſpeak only of the children ef the 
poor, who are left in the hands of the „range 
nurſe. | 

F. I have known many rich people, who might 
bring them home, and ſupport them; yet whe- 
ther to ſave expences, or to avoid trouble, have 
left them at nurſe much longer than you can 
imagine. 
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CONVERSATION XIV. 


T he operations of Providence in the protefiion of the human ſpecies. A peculiar care neceſſary toward; 


thoſe who are the leaft quick of apprehenſion. 


Education of children with religious impreſſions. Fable 


of the ant and the caterpillar. Example of the firſt Chriſtians propoſed. Religion the moſt important 


object. Cauſe of falſe impreſſions. Reflections on health and dreſs, particularly of women's heads. 
Regard to children born under the diſadvantage of concubinage. 


F. HAT can we do more than exert 

the utmoſt of our power? To preſerve 
the life of a child, ſeems to be one of the firſt 
principles that nature teaches; but it is a work 
of the underſtanding and the heart, to extend 
our regards to the unbounded duration of their 
exiſtence, He that entertains a ſteady perſuaſion 
of the immortality of the foul, will be more atten- 
tive to the mind than to the body; and though 
it would be abſurd to talk of learning, in our 
rank of life, a due portion of #now/eage is eſſential 
to the welfare of every accountable Being. God 
being no reſpecter of perſons, having endowed 
us all with reaſon, expects our gratitude for ſo no- 
ble a gift; and that we ſhall render an account, 
what uſe we have made of it. If perchance you 
become a mother, you ſhould conſider yourſelf 
as - the inſtrument of Providence in giving 
an exiſtence to ſo many wonderful Beings as 
you have children. Though nature has pointed 
but her path, under her God, is it the leſs aſto- 
niſhing? Every human being you behold, de- 
mands your adoration of That power which has 
called ſuch a creature into life. The animation 
of a fly, is as much the work of an all- porber ful 
Creator, as that of an elephant; but man, on 
whoſe ſoul is ſtamped the image of his Maker, 
cannot be conſidered with tos much awe and rever- 
ence, being the next in rank to angels, and made 


only a little lower than them. On one fide, - 


think of yourſelf as a worm; on the other, 
as an angel, in thought ſoaring to heaven, and 
adoring your Creator. When J look into my 
own mind, what I am, and what I may be, my 
ſoul is abſorbed in thought. Helpleſs is man, in 
his infant ſlate; yet, as created a ſocial being, and 
placed in ſociety, the ſame law of Providence which 
makes it our duty, hath implanted it deep in the 
affections, as well as the underitanding and the 


heart, that neither the body, nor the ſoul of the 
dear child, ſhall be in want, with regard to the 
preſervation of either, 

D. I wiſh your pfnciples were more attended to, 
and better underſtood ; but they ſeem to be above 
the common level. I am ſenſible of the wants of 
infants; food, raiment, and a little aid of medicine 
when it 1s wanted, with covering from the in- 
clemency of the ſkv, are the only necęſſaries for 
the body: the ſoul demands a more conſtant 
watchfulneſs, left the thoughts of it ſhould lead 
it into deſtruction. 

F. Nothing is ſo intereſting to the heart as 
the morals of children. They receive early im- 
preſſions of the great Author of Nature; but to 
know and conſider the end and deſign of their 
being; and the part they are to act, when they 
grow to maturity, is a work of time. Even the 
heavens, which they behold with their eyes, will 
not excite a due attention, till they are taught how 
ſ{tupendouſly wonderful all around them is. But 
when they receive information that @ Saviour 
was ſent down from thence, of whom an account 
is given in the Sacred Mritings; if it is properly 
introduced, curioſity will lead them on, before 
much pzety can take place in their hearts. Con- 
ſidering the diſſance of time ſince the Scriptures 
were written; the difference of language; and 
the cuſtoms which prevailed in the countries 
where the authors lived; to hurry a child in 
the reading theſe ſacred records, is one of the molt 
capital abſurdities. | 

D. I always underſtood, and I ſuppoſe this is 
as true as the Scriptures themſelves ; that the 
parts which are eaſy to comprehend are ſuf- 
ficient, to us who have 0 learning, to point out 
the paths to eternal life. 

F. True: but we uſully hurry children in- 
to the reading of the whole. If they have a 5 

nerf 


neral intimation of the great deſign, by the abridg- 
ment I recommended to you, it is fufficient : 
What a proſtitution of the dignity of the Scrip- 
tures it is, for the parent to require the ch1/d to read 
what himſelf does not underſtand. As to quick 
parts, they are deſirable, but we do not find they 
always ſucceed : boys of ſlender capacities fre- 
quently make uſeful men; and, whether by their 
labour and application, or ſome other power in na- 
ture, acquire knowledge, while the lively depend- 
ing on their talents are idle, and grow into inſig- 
nificance. You remember the fable of the ant 
and the caterpillar ® The ant reproached the 
caterpillar as a poor creeping animal, ſeeming 
but half formed, wriggling as an inſignificant be- 
ing; yet when he went to work, and wound him- 
ſelf up in a ſilken cell, at the time nature had 
appointed he came out a beautiful butterfly; & and 
now, ſays he to the ant, behold me exalted in the 
air, whilſt thou art condemned to creep as long 
as thou liveſt. Learn to deſpiſe none for his 
condition,” 

D. This is applicable to changes in the 
powers of the underſtanding: but goodneſs of 
heart makes up for deficiency of parts. 

F. Inferior talents are beſt fitted to ſome of- 
hces in life. Humility at all times forbids us 
to depreciate others. Nature brings all her 
works to perfection by degrees. — The nobleſt 
production is man; and the moſt time is neceſſary 
to make him a finiſhed piece; to regulate his 
paſſions; to inform his underſtanding ; and to im- 
prove his bodily ſtrength.— Thoſe who are born 
to fortunes, or in a rank to get their bread by 
ſcience, often fail by an injudicious purſuit: /me 
ſtudy too much, and impair their health: «hers 
make That laborious, which might be ren- 
dered eaſy. — Activity is but another name for 
induſiry; in which nature rejoices, or we ſhould 
not fee Children ſo much delighted with mo- 


tion, till they ſink down with fatigue. ——But 


as it is a cruel and abſurd practice to oblige 
children to carry burthens, to the utme/? of their 
ſtrength, not ſhewing them the ſame regard 
as we do to our colts, we ſhould exerciſe their 
minds by degrees. — I mean that they ſhould 
be early trained to labour, to render their bodies 
ſo much the ſtronger; but not to exceed the due 
bounds to injure growth and health. 

D. The people in London complain every day 
of catching cold; it is not ſo with 2s. 

F. The reaſon is obvious: we labour in the 
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open air, and therefore the inclemencies of the 
ſky do not affect us in the ſame manner. Our 
clothing is coarſer and warmer; and we are 


hardly ever expoſed to the danger of over-heated 
rooms, or crowds, which poiſon the-air. 

D. Theſe ſeem to be advantages which we 
enjoy, over thoſe who are apt to look down on us. 
Your obſervation on clothing makes me think 


of the modern head-dreſs, which every chamber- 


maid runs mad to indulge herſelf in. I am ſure 


they clothe their heads enough: what with their 


falſe hair, their wool-packs and hair-bags, gauze, 
lace, ſpangles, flowers, feathers, and a variety 
of ornaments, they build themſelves up to a 
height that would aſtoniſh you. 


F. Sol have heard; but this gives them none 


of the comforts I am ſpeaking of, nor tends in the 
leaſt to preſerve their health, their ſouls, or their 
fortunes : I rather believe it is injurious to them 
all. To the mind, as gratifying a fantaſtical 
vanity, and diverting their thoughts from God, 
ſpending their precious time in ornamenting 
themſelves with ſo much wanton labour. It muſt 
be acknowledged to be wandering widely from 
That purity and ſimplicity of manners which 
Chriſtianity inculcates, We find that females. 
were fond of attire in the days of the great apoitle, 
and that he chaſtized the Chriſtian women. 
Were he now to riſe from the grave, would he 
take our women to be Chriſtians, fecing they: 
know fo little what bounds to fix in the decora- 

tion of their perſons; nor how to employ their: 
time in a more profitable manner? It is im- 

poſſible, in the nature of things, but that ſuch. 

extravagant decorations muſt alienate their 

thoughts ſo much the more from the great bu- 

ſineſs of domeſtic and religious duties. 

D. Do men promiſe themſclves the more hap- 
pineſs from ſuch extravagance ? The women 
certainly mean, if they mean any thing, to make 
themſelves the more charming in the fight of: 
men: how it anſwers this end J am not fo good: 
a judge. | 

F. Every man thinks for himfclf ; but how 
ſuch indulgence of vanity, under the name of 
faſhion, can promote conjugal or mutual love, 15: 
beyond my comprehenſion. I remember to have” 
heard my maſler talk of Grecian ſtatues, and: 
that the little head was always conficered as the 
greateſt beauty. What do you think of Fear: 
Magnus? Do weadmire her beauty, for her mon- 
ſtrous large head . We. rather conſider her as & 

monſter. 
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monſter. You talk of Lond:n : fafhions ſoon 
creep in amongſt us, and we become as great 
ſlaves to this tyrant cem as the greateſt lady 
in the land. I have obſerved of late, in our 
market-town, numbers of women whom I uſed 
to think might boaſt of perſonal charms, and in 
whole countenance the graces had taken up 
their abode ; but now they appear to me as if the 
face were only an appendage to the head-dreſs, 
the greater object attracting the eye; and inſtead 
of being an advandage to their beauty, there is 


ſomething ſo monſtrous in the diſproportion and 


height, that every woman appears as if ſhe emu- 
lated the diſtinction of a grenadier; when nature 
meant to give them the greater charm, from 
their ſtature being ſmaller than the male of the 
ſame ſpecies. But let us talk of ſomething of more 
conſequence, and leave this folly to cure itſelf. 

D. As in all probability it will do in a ſhort time. 

F. With regard to the corruption of the heart, 
and the force of example, ſome children very 
early learn to be cunning and artful; and nature, 
unimproved and uncorrected, will prompt them 
continually to little ſelfiſh gratifications. To 
obviate ſuch evils, talk to them early and late 
after this manner : Self preſervation is the firſt 
law, but mankind have ſouls as well as bo- 
dies to be ſaved; and they muſt have regard to 
both. Underſtand, „ that true greatneſs of 
mind, is to be maintained only by Chriſtian prin- 
ciples;“ and that God requires truth in the 
inward parts. — The firſt Chriſtian principle is 
love thy neighbour as thyſelf.” Diffuſe thy 
generoſity. Cheriſh a ſweetneſs of temper to- 
wards all thy fellow-creatures. Be modeſt, ſin- 
cere, insffenſtve, and olliging. Remove the op- 
preſſions, and relieve the wants of others; and 
better the condition of mankind to the utmoſt of 
thy power. Let thy life be a life of labour for 
the good of others, ſo ſhall the good centre in thine 
own boſom, and thou wilt be happy, as a child of 
God ! 

D. I ſhall be happy in giving children ſuch 
advice: I with they may have ſenſe and grati- 
tude enough to digeſt it. It is very obvious they 
can never ſtand on higher ground, in the eſteem 
of the world, than by a conſtant defire of helping 
thoſe, who are in no condition to help themſelves. 
But I fear, my dear father, there are too many 
in the world, arrived to the beit underſtanding 
they ever will have, who do not comprehend, that 
there is more ſatisfaction in doing good, than in 


receiving kingdoms. This requires a mind anxi- 
ous to imitate the goodneſs of the Almighty ; one 
that is capable of this foretaſte of heavenly joys! 

F. It will be one grand ſtep towards giving 
your children this turn of thought, to be poſſeſ- 
ſed of it yourſelf : and be aſſured, my daughter, 
this is the ſoil which bids faireſt to bring your 
virtue to maturity. Were you to know one half 
the miſeries mankind are ſubjeC to, the firſt leſ- 
ſon you would teach your children is; “ Hear 
others unboſom themſelves, and make known 
their wants, and give the wretched gentle words, 
when you can giveno more: this is the way to make 
a friend of God, who may in his good time enable 
you to ſuccour the miſerable, were it only for 
the defire you have todo it.” But while you point 
out to your children the heaven in view, as a 
reward of good actions, remind them that humility 
is an eſſential property of goodneſs—and that the 
mind can receive no real ſatisfaction, without a 
conſciouſneſs of its integrity, conſequently honeftard 
w1ſe people are equally aware, not to flatter others, 
nor ſuffer themſelves to be flattered : for ſo much 
flattery as they may receive in payment, even for 
good actions, is a diminution of the value of them, 
in the fight of God, to whom alone all praiſe is 
due]! To him alone we owe the happy inclina- 
tion and ability to de good. 

D. All this I am truly ſenſible of. Amidſt the 
vaſt variety you have ſcen, what have you ob- 
ſerved in regard to /legitimat? children? I am 
acquainted with a poor girl ſo born, who 
is ſometimes melancholy on this account. I 
have heard that ſuch perſons generally turn out 
very good, or very bad people. 

F. I am afraid your acquaintance has more 
miſtaken piety, than ſolid judgment. Stridly 
ſpeaking, we have no other concern in the fins of 
our own, than in the ſins of other people's pa- 
rents; and all who return from the evil of their 
ways, why ſhould not their paths be peaceful! 
There are various kinds of what are called na- 
tural children, as diſtinguiſhed from thoſe whole 
parents have conformed to the laws of God and 
their country ; and ſuch are differently eſteemed 
in different countries, both in reputation and in 
rights derived from laws. But with reſpect to 
the tenderneſs of parents, I do not comprehend 
why there ſhould be any difference, except that 
the ſuperior credit, in which men live with their 
wives, and their mutual conſtancy, endear their 


progeny ſo much the more. Many ſuch opinion 
as 
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as you mention are the offspring of ſuper/lition, 
Though there is leſs profligacy in concubinage 


than in promiſcuous commerce, the ſeduction 


of women, when men do not marry them, adds 
to the abomination. In all Chri/tian countries 
concubinage is an high offence.— But you are not 
ſo fooliſh as to imagine, that we are warranted 
to ſhew the leſs reſpect to perſons, on account 
of their parents not having diſcharged a par- 
ticular duty to God and ſociety. 

D. Except that we uſually ſhew perſons the 
more favour, when we know their parents are 
diſtinguiſhed for extraordinary virtue, 

F. If the mother or the father is a libertine, 
whether married or ſingle, they are dangerous to 
children, particularly the female part of the fa- 
mily : And the children knowing that the parents 
live without law, it may ſometimes flatter the 
corruption of their hearts, and train them up in 
the ſame practices. Thus iniquity is ſometimes 
handed down, from generation to generation. But 
of this be aſſured z our regards to the welfare 
of others, under every circumſtance, ſhould not 
be confined to accidents, in which the parties 
themſelves had no choice. Virtue claims re- 
ard, and vice excites our horror. 

D. I .underſtand the diſtinction you make; 
and that charity forbids our drawing any con- 
cluſion, to the diſadvantage of thoſe who are born 
under circumſtances, themſelves would not have 
choſen, had it been poſſible for them to be con- 
ſulted. This is as obvious, as that good children 
with their parents may live and be happy. 

F. As to the early loſs of parents, it is generally 
deemed a misfortune : but the providence of God 
is over all his works. The Almighty looks down 
from the ſeat of his glory, ſmiling on the child- 
ren of men, diſtinguiſhing the fatherleſs by cal- 
ling them his own children. He is the Father 
and Protector of all!! Thus the w:/d:m and 
jultice of God are diſplayed in all the majeſty of 
nis power, and the luſtre of his mercy and goodneſs / 
What is diſtinction ? — Can any one pretend 
that your ſoul is leſs precious in the ſight of God, 
than the ſoul of a queen? 

D. Every event of life, yhether we are princes 
or peaſants, equally leads the mind to the conſi- 
deration of the Chri/tian diſpenſation. 

F. Yet you find, through the whole hiſtory of 
Chriſt, the prejudices prevailing among the Jews 
concerning a powerful temporal prince, conſti- 


tuted the grand obſtacle to their receiving our 
Vol, II. 


bleſſed Saviour, clothed as he was in the 27 a 
pearance of humble life. 

D. To make a child ſenſible that ſuch a Sa- 
viour was foretold, through ſo many ages, and at- 
length came, does it not require more attention 
than children generally poſleſs 

F. Attention is abſolutely neceſſary to certain 
paſſages in the Old Teſtament. Theſe indeed 
ſhould not be read over in a curſory manner, 
but being often repeated, as relating to a great 
event, a young perſon may be eaſily ſatisfied 
that Chriſt really came, and that he has left 
a divine law for the guide of our lives; and 
what the law is, will be the more readily learnt. 
Such parts of the Old Teſtament as convey 
juſt and enlarged ideas of God, his providence and 
boundleſs per feftions, with the love, the reverence, 
the ſubmiſſion, and reſignation we owe to him, are 
highly neceſſary ; but the mind opens like bloſ- 
ſoms by degrees ; and as the graft produces the 
fruit, derived from its proper trunk, a conviction 
of the moſt obvious truths will grow from edu- 
cation, A child may eaſily comprehend that 
he was not the cauſe of his own exiſtence; but it 
requires more reaſon to diſcover on whom he de- 
pends for his ſupport; and to carry his thoughts 
up to that Supreme Power which governs all. 
He will find, from the conduct of his natural 
parents, if they act conſiſtently, that a w/e go- 
vernor will require wiſdom of his dependants, 
and a merciful ruler, mercy : that obedzence is the 
beſt offering we can make him: and that it is 
impoſſible to be good children to a forent, or 
good ſubjes to a prince, but as we are exerciſed 


_ conſtantly, and ſubmit to diſcipline, as the con- 


dition of the protection we ſtand in necd of, 
The hiſtory of the New Teflament will inform 
him, that the followers of Chri/f were ovedient 
even unto death ; and zx death, triumphed in tlie 
hope of the reward of a g/orzous immortality l 

D. But to deſpiſe all the ſplendor of this 
world, when ſet in competition with That of a 
world to come, cannot be taught but by fluw 
degrees. 

F. True: but That infant tongue which liſps 
the praiſes of the Almighty, is not without a 
heart to conceive, there is a {tate of rewards and 
puniſbments after death; and that the rewards are 
beſtowed on the good; and the puniſhments in- 
flicted on the wicked. In the mean while, pure 
religion not only civilize our manners, but as it 
makes its progrels iu te heart, it inſpires ſenu- 

dil ments 
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ments of mutual benevolence ; teaching us to 
adorn every ſtation of life, with the practice of 
| thoſe wirtues, which are beſt ſuited to it, and 
moſt honourable to human nature. 

D. I apprehend that all the knowledge we can 
imagine neceſſary to our happineſs, as moral and 
accountable beings, may be learnt in the New 
Teftament. 

F. Hiſtory is the beſt repoſitory of knowledge, 
and inſtruction; but the Sacred Hiftory opens an 
intercourſe between heaven and earth, revealing 
to us the will of the Almighty, and giving proof 
of his providence over us. 

D. The account we have of the creation of the 
world, and of man, and the end for which he was 


created, is ſurely the moſt intereſting concern 


in the world, eſpecially as we learn by the ſame 
means, the way to That new heaven, and new 
earth, in which truth and righteouſneſs, and eternal 
happineſs, dwell in perfect friendſhip. 

F. I have often told you, my dear Mary, that 
the great ſcience of the human underſtanding, 
whatever our age or temporal condition may be, 1s 
That of our divine religion; for © in this are con- 
tained the words of eternal life, having God for 
its author, and ſalvation for it's end.“ 

D. But is it poſſible to give children right im- 
preſſions of it during their earlieſt years! 

F. If we do not exact too much of them; and 
never giving them wrong impreſſions, they will 
be generally awed by religion, juſt as they ſee it 
treated by their parents ; and by familiar notices, 
ſuch as will prevent the perplexity of their 
minds. Perplexities will naturally prevail, in 
our tender years, eſpecially if more is intruded on 
the mind than it can bear. Errors of this kind 
are often committed, and they are as often fo]- 
lowed by this bad conſequence, that the child 
becomes diſguſted, and loſes his reliſh of the 
facred writings, than which a greater evil cannot 
befal him. 

D. If religion is founded in the light of the 
underſtanding, we muſt know what we believe, 
before we can can judge if we obey. 

F. All improvements in faith and practice 
depend on our knowledge, That ſo few chiid- 
ren arrive at proper knowledge, for their years, 
ariſes not from the incapacity of the child to 
learn, ſo much as from the careleſneſs and in- 


ability of the parents and maſters to teach. Had 
theſe a clearer judgment, more diligent atten- 
tion, and a more prudent addreſs and manner 


of teaching, they would explain in free and eafy 


language the leſſons which are given them; and 


by an affectionate concern for the welfare of 
children, become acquainted with their diſpoſi- 
tions, and degrees of comprehenſion. They 
would regulate their conduct according to ſuch 
diſcovery, and adapt their leſſons to their re- 
ſpective capacities. Inſtead of reſting on a for- 
mal reading or verbal repetition of leſſons, they 
would ſtudy how to convey meaning and ſenti- 
ment, together/ with words, and impreſs them 
on the heart. 

D. How few children, on your principle, have 
fair play ! 

F. It is obvious that the infant-mind muſt be 
gently and gradually inſtructed : ſome notions of 
religion may be early inſinuated; but the more 
plain and intelligible theſe are, wad the more cor- 
reſpondent with the common ſenſe of mankind, the 
more ſucceſs may be expected, 

D. I can eaſily conceive that if we 41 not ſuit 
our addreſs, our language, our manner, to the 
temper and apprehenſion of children, they cannot 
learn; and no inſtruction can be profitable that is 
not 3 

F. And That which wearies or embarraſſes 
the mind, muſt certainly grow irt ſame. When 
you come to teach the children, whom it may 
pleaſe the Almighty to give you, let all your 
paſſions be calm, and your reaſon guide your af- 
fections as a mother. You muſt confider that 
they are children, to whom much tenderneſs is 
due as ſuch; not as ſome who give them 
heavy blows, ſuch as may at once create a dif- 
eaſe in the body; while the example of anger 
greatly injures the mind. They can have no 
acquaintance with the world, but they will ſoon 
learn, that God hath given them a natural deſire 
of knowledge; and placed them in ſociety where 
they may acquire it; and that you are the in- 
ſtrument of his providence to convey it. You 
muſt have patience, and clear every ſtep of the 
way as you proceed, leading them gently by the 
hand, from one degree of knowledge to another. 

D. I am well aſſured, from the tenderneſs J 
feel for other people s children, 1 ſhall be fond of 
my own ; but in the method you propoſe, they 
will go on but /owly. 

F. The common race of mortals can 80 
on no other way : thoſe who hurry children» 
beyond the meaſure of their abilities to fe- 


ceive inſtruction, defeat their own purpoſe. By 
attempting 
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attempting to do a great deal, they often do no- 
thing. If they go on flow]y, they will ſtill go for- 
ward, and whatever is done, will be done effec- 
tually. Short, frequent exerciſes, ſuch as you may 
find ſuited to their age and abilities, will make a 
deeper impreſſion, and be more improving, than 


long heavy taſts, which grow irkſome, to a de- 


gree even of diſguſt, defeating the end of the 
teacher. Do you not obſerve among grown 
perſons, whoſe years have ripened their reaſon ; 
in every ſcience, the buſineſs is generally done by 
inſenſible degrees; but in children, a little one 
day, and a little another; line pon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept; lead them into knowledge, as 
they grow in ature. According to a juſt and 
beautiful obſervation, *“ the minds of children 
are like veſſels with narrow necks, which re- 
ceive but little liquor, when it is poured upon 
them in abundance ; but are inſenſibly filled, if 
it is poured in gently, and as it were drop by 
drop.” (a) 


D. I believe nothing is better adapted, to fix 


in the minds of children what they read, than 
queſtioning them frequently concerning it; that, 
according to their improvement, they may be 
called to give an account of the moſt eaſy 
paſſages, and repeat the ſubſtance of the mat- 
ter, 

F. In doing this, the maſter ſhould point out 
the path; remove all difficulties in their way; re- 
inind them of the moſt material circumſtances, 
and give them ſuch affiſtance as they ſtand in 
need of, till by cuſtom and diligence they can 
do it of themſelves. . 

D. If pains were taken to encourage the curio- 
ty which is natural to children, would they of 
themſelves aſk. queſtions, and enquire into the 
tenſe and meaning of expreſſions and things ? 

F. Your queſtion, my daughter, is extremely 
juſt: we ſhould ſatisfy Children readily and 
chearfully, by clear and expreſs anſwers, and 
commend them for their defire of knowledge and 
information. It is ealy to comprehend, how 
uſeful this ſort of exerciſe may be, to expand the 
mind, to enlarge the underſtanding, to ſtrengthen 
the memory, and improve the judgment. 

D. Would you have the hiſtory of the Bible ex- 
plained and imprinted on their hearts? 

F. The moſt material of it, and ſuch as 
has regard to the precepts of Chriſtianity : 1 


(a) QuinTILIAN, 


have received much ſatisfaction from an Abſtract 
of the Scriptures, well digeſted ; the events are 
calculated to pleaſe the highe/? and the hm. of 
mankind, The dulleſt underſtanding will com- 
prehend how intereſting the events are, whilſt 
they inſpire the nobleſt ideas, to thoſe whom God 
hath bleſſed with ſuperior talents (6). You 
muſt be cautious to divide the good from the bad 
part of examples, ſhewing human nature as it 
is, and has been, through all ages; yet rather 
brightening the ſhades, than giving them an ad- 
ditional gloom. Alarm the fears ; but animate 
the hopes, of a child ; and let not the general name 
of a good man be thought to juſtify a particular 
bad action. By obſerving the characters, tempers, 
and inclinations of youth, they may be the more 
eaſily taught, and their minds enriched with the 
moſt powerful excitements to virtue. No /tory 
nor fable ſhould be without its application to real 
life ; nor any thing be deemed worthy the name 
of life, which has not ſome relation to immorta- 
lity. If religion is natural to the mind, and God 
ſhould be in al! our thoughts, every incident 
ought to be referred to that ſupreme inviſtble 
power, without which not a ſparrow falleth to 
the ground. Let the child, by his daily leſſons, 
be fortified to carry on the warfare f life, againſt 
the tyranny of vicious prejudices and cuſtoms. 
Thus the mind will grow ſtrong : the root of 
the important truth will ſhoot downward into the 
heart; and as the ſtately oak which requires an 
hundred years, as is commonly imagined, before 
it comes to maturity, we might fee the child, 
from fix to twelve years of age, grow frong and 
flouriſhing ; and at length prepared to reſiſt the 
florms of paſſion and adverſe fortune. 

D. He muſt be firſt perſuaded that religion 
and virtue alone will bring him to ſuch maturity, 
as will fit him for the great purpoſe heaven in- 
tended, in the happineſs of a life to come. In 
good time I will endeavour to exerciſe myſelf in 
your generous leſſons: The great art will be to 
ſweeten the work, and render it pleaſing. But it 
ſeems to be impoſſible, totally to diveſt young 
perſons of the opinion, that learning is labour. 

F. But when enlivened by variety, and the 
affections intereſted, 4nowledge becomes pleaſant 
to the ſoul; and the mind ſeeks after it with 


greedineſs. "Ui 
D. The cuſtcm of ſorcing children to read 
8 0.2 difficult 


(3) Rev. Mr. Sellon's Abridgment. 
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difficult and obſcure paſſages, before they have 
the leaſt conceptionof their meaning, muſt create 


a diſlike to That book, which ſhould be their 


greateſt joy to peruſe, 

F. Aye, Mary, many have contracted a pre- 
judice againſt it in their youth, which has never 
been removed through their whole lives. Benedict 
Lovely infuſes into the tender breaſts of his child- 
ren a taſſe and reliſh of the oracles of truth, and 
kindles a deſire of improving themſelves in ſpiri- 
tual knowledge, by talking continually of the 
happineſs of the bleed. His children begin with 
reading the judicious abridgement of the Sacred 
Writings I have mentioned, with a promiſe that 
if they mind what they are about, they ſhall, in 
due time, have the Honour to read the Oracles of 
God, in their full majeſty and ſupreme excel- 
lence, He looks on them with a pleaſing ex- 
peCtation, and directs them in the paths of life 
from their very infancy. To be inſtrumental 
to life, and not ſtrive to make it agreeable and 
happy, he ſays, is unnatural. As immortal crea- 
tures, committed to his eſpecial and immediate 
charge, by the great Father of mankind, he thinks 
it his indiſpenſible duty, as far as it is in his 


| power, to preſerve the precious tru/t, He watches 


the dawnings of their reaſon, and forms the rifing 
thought, cultivating the underſtanding in its 
infant ſtate ; he ſtamps religious impreflions on 
their minds, opening every bloſſom of piety and 
goodneſs, guarding it to its full maturity. 

D. Bleſſed Benedict! This is charming indeed; 
but to do this requires familiar converſation. 

F. He inforces his inſtruction with the per- 
ſuaſive argument of example, and by the moſt ju- 
dicious choice of his company; chuſing his ſub- 


jects of converſation, in the determined reſolu- 
tion of keeping them, as much as poſſible, out of 
bad company. Whatever he teaches them, or 
cauſes to be taught them, he thinks it the moſt 
eſſential part of education to ground them in the 


principles of That religion, on which their ever- 


laſting welfare depends. 

D. Is Benedict mindful that good humour and 
chearſulneſs of temper are abſolutely neceſſary to 
happineſs ? 

F. Very much ſo: he ſays, that to tell a young 
perſon you mult never be merry, is in effect telling 
him he muſt wear a ſad countenance all the 
days of his life; a precept directly contrary to 
That which the religion of our bleſſed Lord 
every where inculcates. He obſerves, that in ge- 
neral we are naturally inclined in youth to mirth 
and feſtivity ; but that it is neceſſary a child ſhould 
be taught to diſtinguiſh between mirth and chear- 


Fulneſs, He explains to them, that the firſt, as 


they eaſily find, can exiſt only for a ſhort time; 
but the laſt may be equal, uniform and conſtant, 
always ſmiling, and full of peace. For want of 
this diſtinction, while they avoid ſadneſs as a 
diſeaſe, many become diſſipated and careleſs, 
bringing on themſelves the worſt of evils. 

D. Benedict talks like a wiſe man. TheCbriſ- 
tian leſſons ſay, * Rejoice always; yea, I ſay un- 
to you, rejoice, —Be not ſorrowful, as men with- 
out hope.—Be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world !” | 

F. W hat ſplendid, pleaſing ideas do theſe words 
convey ! They cannot be too deeply rooted ; but 
you perceive the child muſt be early taught; for 
true joy can only ſpring from hope, and hope from 
innocence, and obedience to the laws of God! 
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CONVERSATION Xv. 


The advantages of giving children early impreſſions of religion. The neceſſity of taking right methods of im- 
printing it on their minds. General rules to be obſerved by ſervants, comprehending moral and religious duties. 

Inſtructiens to a boy leaving a charity-ſchool, in the made of an harangue, repeated by himſelf. Harangue 
of a boy of fifteen years of age on the duty of commemorating the death of Chriſt. Negligence of 
maſters in regard to religicn. The folly of parents in ſhewing an over-weening fondneſs to children, The 
neceſſity of giving early impreſſions of induſtry. The duty of landlords with reſpect to the lives and con- 
verſations of their dependants. The high importance of early thinking of God. The general idea of 
harmony, particularly in the married flate. T he inſtability of all human concerns compared to a life of 
virtue, and the unmortality of the ſoul. Trueman's bleſſing to his daughter. | 


F. * O U ſhould not be apprehenſive that if 
you take proper meaſures, when they are 
young, they will be uumindful of their duty, as 
they advance in years. Let them know, that te- 
ligion is truth, and whoſoever deſerts the cauſe 
of truth, from that moment commences a ſubject 
to the prince of darkneſs; and if he does not 
ſpeedily repent and return to his duty, will be 
treated as a rebel in the fight of God. Let them 
know, that if they tranſgreſs, ſooner or later they 
will feel that diſabedience produces fear; and that 
fear deſtroys the joys and comforts of life; and by 
the likeneſs of things they may as eaſily find out, 
that the ſame which befals them in common 
life, will happen to them in religious con- 
cerns, and the relation they bear to a life to 
come. This kind of analogy and compariſon of 
things is ſo frequently taught, and ſo ſtrongly 
inculcated by the Saviour of the World, it is 
wonderful mankind ſhould affect to refine ſo 
much upon religion, that they frequently loſe 
the ſubſtance of it. I was once acquainted 
with a country ſchoolmaſter, who aſpired at 
making his pupils Chriftians as well as ſcholars. 
For this purpoſe he endeavoured to explain to 
them upon what falſe and inconſiſtent principles 
many of thoſe men acted, who yet retain the re- 
putation of the greateſt heroes of antiquity, tho 
in effect they were ſo many ſcourges to mankind ; 
and that the beſt mere man, that ever appeared on 
the earth, muſt be him, who moſt reſembled the 
Son of God. 
D. But our Saviour ſays, his kingdom is not 
of this world. 
F. It therefore follows, that the perfection 
of man conſiſts in the imitation of the bleſ- 


7 


| ginable. 


ſed Saviour of the World; for the Chriſtian 
precepts do not allow us to ſet our affections 
on things below, but, as immortal beings, to 
look up to the regions of immortality, where 
true glory alone is to be found. Can any kind 
of fraud or violence be neceſſary to the gocd. 
order of the world? The reputation of juſtice and 
mercy, truth and devotion of the heart to the 
great Author of Life, would give a man 
ſuch a reputation, and enlighten his under- 
ſtanding ſo much, he would be the fitteſt of 
all others, whatever his rank or condition. 
might be, to diſcharge every relative duty with 
the higheſt and moſt exact propriety. The mal- 
ter, I have juſt mentioned, had the care of a num- 
ber of charity boys; and ſeveral youths, the child- 
ren of gentlemen, tradeſmen, and mechanics. It 
is the cuſtom to. diſtinguiſh ſchools by a painted 
board to inform the paſſenger: His, contained. 
in large gilded characters, theſe words: 
Boys under the Age of fifteen, taught their Duty to 

God, with the learned Languages, Mriting, &c. 

D. Is not this always underſtood ; and was not 
he deemed a whimſical fellow? | 

F. It is fondly taken for granted; and perhaps 
this is one great cauſe, that many maſters are 


extremely remiſs in the part woich regards 


religion. Whether it relates to the children 
of the higher or the lower claſſes, the omiſſion 
is attended with the worſt conſequences ima- 
This gentleman very juſtly conſi- 
dered all his ſcholars on one common level, and 
ſhewed the moſt countenance to him who ſeemed: 
to be of the beſt principles, and the moſt under- 
ſtanding, with regard to his duty to God, and! 


his neighbour, He obſerved that he had ngver 
nova 


[ jos } 


known a boy but might be taught to venerate 
religion, more eaſily than to underſtand Greek or 


_ Latin He had a ſhort lecture, every other day, 


on the immortality of the foul, and the attributes 


of the Deity, in language ſuited to the capacity - 


of boys. He alſo tried their attention by queſtions, 
and the repetition of texts from Scripture, rather 
than burthening their minds with a multitude of 
uſeleſs Latin verſes, He commended him who 
made the moſt proper anſwer, and ſometimes re- 
corded it in writing, reminding his ſcholars that 
religion conſiſted in deeds, as well as thoughts 
and words. He uſcd to ſay, “ Experience has 
taught me that young perſons are ſeldom at- 
tentive to occaſional harangues, made to them 
on religious duties, unleſs they are ſet off by 
examples from hiſtory, and the reaſonableneſs 
and advantages of a religious conduct.” . He 
pointed out the danger of negligence, by fa- 
miliar examples and maxims, drawn- from the 
Chriſtian faith. * By making ſuch the ſubjects 
of Latin themes, ſaid he, my ſcholar becomes fa- 
miliarized to his religion. The Chriftian creed is 
often repeated, in a formal manner : My method 
inforces attention to it, with obedience to ſocial 
and Chriſtian duties, I was the other day much 
pleaſed with one of my boys, about thirteen 
years of age, the ſon of a farmer, on occaſion of 
his leaving me (a). He expreſſed himfelf in 
theſe terms: *I think myſelf happy at all times 
to make my acknowledgments to you, my much 
honoured maſter, for the inſtructions you have 
given me. Youare the inſtrument, in the hands 
of the Almighty, in opening my mind to a juſt 
ſenſe of my duty to God, my neighbour, and 
myſelt.—I perceive, by daily proofs before my 
eyes, that all men die; and J am as well ſatiſ- 
hed there is a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 
after death; and that it will laſt for ever! I 
am therefore reſolved to cheriſh my hopes of the 
reward, by doing what I ought; and baniſh my 
fears, by forbearing to do That which is forbid- 
den. I am no Icfs perſuaded, that idleneſs and 
ſtubbornneſs are frequently attended with po- 
verty, pain and ſorrow, whilſt chearfulneſs and 
good humour furniſh a perpetual feaſt to themind, 
and become the greateſt pleaſure a man can en- 
joy. — I apprehend it is great folly to imagine, 
that any maſter or miſtreſs whom I may ſerve 


will feed and clothe me, and ſupply my wants; 
unleſs I obey their commands, and ſhew them 
that I do it with a willing mind. I con- 
ſider a dogged temper as equally fooliſh and 
wicked, moſt provoking in a child, or a ſer- 
vant, and indeed in every other relation, When 
I grow to manhood, if fo it pleaſes God, 
and that I have authority over others, I ſhall 
think it my duty to chaſtiſe thoſe who act con- 
trary to reaſon and the duties of a Chriſ- 
tian: for the ſame reaſon, when I am neg- 
ligent of my duty, I expect to be puniſhed, If I 
know any perſon to be a lyar, I conſider him 
alſo as a knave, if not a coward, for this is the 
caſe, if he intends to deceive me; or dares not 
tell the truth boldly like a man. I am reſolutely 
determined, Sir, to avoid all ſuch imputations, 
left I ſhould draw down the vengeance of heaven 
on my guilty head. — Nor will I offend by de- 
ſtroying That confidence, without which there 
can be no credit or reputation in the world. I 
am reſolved, if I ſhould be betrayed into doing a 
wrong thing, I will do a right one in confeſſing 
my error, in hopes of pardon from God and man, 
I will not aggravate my crime by obſtinately 
perſiſting in a falſhood. It would be abſurd to 
expect the mercies of heaven without ing for 
them; yet, without ſuch mercies, I am ſenſible 
I can have no fecurity of my life, nor of any other 
bleſſing. I will therefore be conſtant in my 
prayers morning and night, begging the aſſiſtance 
of God to help my endeavours after virtue and 
true religion. —K nowing that honeſty is the moſt | 
honourable diſtinction among men, and that 
thievery is forbidden by the commandments of 
God, and puniſhable upon earth by the gallows, 
Iwill not take That which doth not belong to me; 
nor connive at any other perfon's taking what I 
know does not belong to him. I will be careful, 
as much as in me lies, that every thing ſhall be 
enjoyed by its proper owner, ſo that I may do 


. unto others as I would they ſhould do unto me, 


with every thing, of what kind or nature ſoever 
it may be; and rather periſh with hunger, than 
break the commandments. God preſerve me from 
eternal puniſhment in the world to come! 
Swearing, and taking God's name in vain, or 
ſuffering myſelf to become angry or proud, I am 


equally fenſible leads to deflru#tion. —Secing that 
there 


(a) This wea is taken from obſerving how inefficacious inſtructions given to children ſent from public 
ſchools and hoſpitals generally prove. The child ſhould repeat his own leſſon, or it ſignifies nothing to him. 
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my honoured maſter, have aſſured me, I will be 
watchful as I grow up not to treſpaſs, by any 


want of modeſly in my behaviour, leſt I draw 


down on my head the wrath of heaven, and 
expoſe myſelf to all the miſchiefs which forbid- 
den deſires bring upon mankind in this world. — 
If I do juftice unto others, I ſhall hope that juſ- 
tice will be done unto me; but whatever my 
fortune ſhall be, in this world, I truſt that 
through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt my Saviour, 
after I have finiſhed my life in piety and virtue, 
I ſhall be received into everlaſting hagpineſs. I 
believe this is the end for which I was born: and 
ſhall condemn myſelf as the moſt fooliſb of all 
mortals, if I do not endeavour to live like a 
Chriſtian, which, of all characters, whether a 
man be rich or poor, is the higheſt and moſt glo- 
rious in the world!“ 

D. What a charming boy he muſt have been, 
who could think ſo juſtly and expreſs himſelf fo 


properly! 


F. This is what the maſter taught him, and 


endeavoured to make his own ſentiments, and by 
force of memory to zmpreſs it on his mind. And 
what is there but any boy, educated in the fear 
of God, may learn and think by the time he 
reaches the age of thirteen or fourteen ? This 
would be frequent if young perſons were ex- 
erciſed in ſpeaking and delivering their rule 
of life. But this gentleman goes much fur- 
ther; he treats his ſcholars with ſo much ten- 
derneſs and regard, they love him as a father, 
He does not chuſe that any boy ſhall leave his 
ichoo] turned of fifteen, without receiving the 
ſacrament of our Lord's Supper. The laſt he 
diſcharged, he told me, made the following ha- 
rangue: © It is with no little grief of heart 
I take my leave of you, my very honoured 
maſter, inſtructor, and friend, to whom I am 
under the higheſt obligations for the knowledge 
by which I hope to acquire my bread: And what 
is of {till greater moment, to be happy in a life to 
come | I am ſenſible that from the moment I 
was born I began my progreſs to eternity | I am 
now, by the mercies of God, advanced near 
to my fifteenth year : How many more I may 
live, God only knows ! I have many dangers yet 
to go through, even before I arrive at the maturity 
of manhood ; but I hope, Sir, by means of the 
wholeſome inſtruction which you have given 
me, my mind will improve in virtue as my body 


heart by no other means. 
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there is ſo much wickedneſs in the world, as you, 


increaſes in ſtrength. It is with much pleaſure I 
embrace this opportunity of declaring, that I 
think the beſt means of keeping myſelf ſtedfaſt in 
the paths of virtue and religion, and-to remember 
the Great Founder of my faith, is to com- 
memorate his death, and the end for which he 


ſuffered. I am ſenſible that as a conſequence of 


the tranſgreſſion of Adam, all men would have died 
the death of the unrighteous ; but that in Chrift 
all men, who obey his laws, will live for ever, in 
a ſtate of inexpreſſible happineſs. I ſee not how 
we can obey him, unleſs we remember him; and I 
know not how this is to be done, if we neglect 
to come to his table, to which he has ſo merci- 
fully invited us. It is by my acceptance of his 
invitation, that I have a title to the glorious name 
of a Chriſtian. I conſider, Sir, that the loweſt 
degree of common ſenſe muſt teach every one, 
who 1s arrived even at my tender age, if he 
rejects the heavenly food which is offered him, to 
nouriſh his ſoul unto everlaſting life, he can with 
no propriety be ſaid to have any inclination to 
live in friendſhip with him. I ſee not how 
he can pretend to be a Chriſtian, and not remem- 
ber Chriſt. If he believes that the Saviour of 
mankind ſaid, . Do this in remembrance of Me,” 
and he will not do it, but ſeeks for frivolous ex- 
cuſes, he condemns himſelf, "Theſe words, by 
your goodneſs to me, are continually preſent to my 
thoughts, and I am fully purpoſed to remember 
them. I hope I ſhall never be fo weak or ſo 
wicked as to forget this ſolemn injunction. The 
unworthy is him who will not recollect, or ſtifles 
the remembrance for what purpoſe Chri/? died. 
He is not ſincere ; he does not wmtend to lead a 
new life, For my part, I can ſatisfy my 
If I rejed? the mercy 
held out to me, by the compaſſion of my hea- 
venly Father, my Friend, my oaviour, and my 
God, how can I expect to receive it? I am 
fully perſuaded that this ſacrifice of praiſe and 
thankſgiving will be accepted at the throne of 
God, whoſe mercy is over all his works! The 
means of obtaining mercy is to remember the 
Son of God, whoſe body was broken and whoſe 
blood was ſpilt for my ſins, and the fins of the 
world. I hope That blood will not be ſpilt in 
vain for me! And you, my feliow-ſchalars, when 
ou arrive at my age, I truſt will be at leaſt as 
well inclined as myſelf, to remember Chri/t, not 
according to your fancy, or the preſumption of 


your hearts; but in the way he hath commanded 
us 
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us all to remember him. 1 hope you will gladly _ 


commemorate his agonizing pains and precious 
death: whilit you mourn for your own fins, and 
the fins of the world, which occaſioned this great 
event! He who intends to had a new life, let 
him uſe the means to /rengrben his faith, invi- 
gorate his wnd-r/tanding, and correct his heart, 


that he may return to God, and abide in his 


laws. If I remember Chriſt, J hope I ſhall obey him. 
Can I hint of him, and at the ſame time offer 
him an affront: beholding his mighty love for 
me, even in the bitter tortures of In ignominious 
death? I was glad, when J offered him the ſacri- 


fee of my heart at his table; and conſidered how the 


facred elements might nouriſh my ſou] unto ever- 
jaſting life Vou, my honoured maſter, have aſ- 


ſured me, that in all Chriſtian countries it is the 


conſtant practice to perform this Chriſtian duty; 
and the neglect of it amongſt us muſt give high 


offence to God. I am informed, that when Chriſ- 


tians of priteftant churches abroad reach to my age, 
they go to the communion-table; and why ſhould 
they not, if they underſtand the meaning of it; 


and how can a boy of common ſenſe miſtake it? 


— 1 hope, Sir, when I get into the world, to com- 
municate the leſions you have taught me, and 


remind even my parents, if I ſee them negligent, 


that they may not, like the rich man's brethren, 
fall into danger of p:-riſhing everlaſtingly. If 


they will not remember Chrift / O God !—if they 


will not remember him, will he remember them, 
when he returns in tremendous glory to judge 
the children of men! May he not then ſay, De- 


. part frem me, ye generation of ungrateful moMals ! 
I commanded you to remember me, and you would 
net? There needs no power of /-gic to prove, that 
to repent, and not to amend, is a contradiction, 


To amend, and not to remember our merciful 
Kedeemer, after the manner appointed by himſelf, 
is fell, and madneſs. There is nothing in this 
duty but a child may underitand, or why are 
we, when children, taught our catechiſm? What 
doth this ſay? Mh was the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper erdained *— For the continual re- 
membrance of the ſacriſice of the death of Chrift, 
and of the benefits which we receive thereby, — 
I hat is the outward part, or fign of the Lord's 
ſutper? — Bread and wine, which the Lord hath 
commanded to be received. N hat is the inward 
art, or thing ſignified *— The body and blood 
of Chriſt, which are verily and indeed taken (a), 


*, 
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and received by the faithful in the Lord's Sup- 


with all men. 


per, — bat art the benefits whereof we are par- 
takers thereby . The ftrengthening and refreſu- 


ing of our ſouls by the body and blood of Chriſt, 


as our bodies are by the bread and wine. —// hat 
is required of them who come to the Lord's Supper ? 
To examine themſelves, whether they repent 
them truly of their former fins, ſtedfaſtly pur. 
poſing to lead a new life, having a lively faith in 
God's mercy, through Chriſt, with a thankful 
remembrance of his death, and being in charity 
This is taught us in childhood, 
but it is, I apprehend, the ſenſe of a man,—l 
thank you, Sir, for making me fo far a man, and 
for the Little Book you have given me (6); I 
will preſerve it as the apple of my eye, eſteeming 
It next to the ſacred Scriptures. After giving 
you this aſſurance of my ſincerity, and the ſenſe 
I have of my obligations to you, I take my leave, 
heartily wiſhing you all imaginable happineſs: 
and to you, my dear fellow-ſcholars, I ſhall not 
ceaſe to pray, that Chriſtian virtue may. ever be 
your guide, and the /miles of Providence your 
companion.” | | 
D. Dear excellent lad ! What may not a 
maſter do! Why ſhould not this be always 
done? But I fear there are not many ſuch maſters, 
Is it the fault of parents that theſe things are ſo? 
F. It is their fault that many a youth is 
neglected, as if neither himſelf, nor his parents, 
were Chriſtians ( — Too many ſchool-maſters yo 
down the ſtream of folly and careleſneſs, and drag 


their diſciples along with them. — I once heard 


a younger boy repeat to my maſter four bun- 
dred lines out of a Latin book, not one word 
of which ſignified a farthing to his happi- 
neſs in either world, except to exerciſe his 
memory. How eaſily might boys be taught to 
be men in ſentiment, with regard to the object in 
queſtion, Nothing in our religion is more f2- 
miliar : nothing more early taught : nothing ſo 
ſcandalouſly neglected !—lf parents would ſup- 
preſs their falſe tenderneſs, and employ their 
goed ſenſe, reaſon, and reſolution, not with 2 
moroſeneſs and auſterity, but a gentle and per- 
ſuaſiue tenderneſs, what might they not accom- 
pliſh! Whence ariſes the vaſt difference between 
the leaſt imperfect among men, and the thief or 
the murderer ? ls it not generally occaſioned by 
education and habit? If in the laſt reſort, regen 


and religion are the only true guides of life; to 


o reaſen 


(a) As a commemorative ſacrifice of his body and blood, pexformed in faith of the truth of the Chriſtian 
ieligion, ) See Vol. I. p. 28, Prayers on the Sacrament ; and Vol. Il. p. 278. 
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underſtandint, you will, in effect, take part with 
your children, in ſapport of their per ver ſeneſt. 
This hath been the caſe of many a parent, che- 
riſhing That evil diſpoſition, and departure from 
truth, in words and deeds, which have ended in 
the deſtruction of their children. There is a 
principle of virtue in the human compoſition; 
but it muſt be cultivated as we manure land 
for vegetation. Enrich the foil with {kill and 
labour ; ſow good ſeed in the hearts of your 
children, and your harveſt will be plentiful. 
With the utmoſt care and aſſiduity you can exer- 
ciſe, you may not find all your children act con- 
ſiſtently or virtuouſly, or prove good tempered ; but 
you will bid fair to acquire theſe advantages; and 
at all events enjoy the ſatisfaction of having done 
your duty, Labour and piety will ever mutually 
ſupport each other. I have ſeen children at ſo 


early a part of life as ſeven years contribute largely 


to their own ſupport. I muſt repeat to you, 
that if you ſhould be bleſſed with a dozen, or a 
greater number, let them be all taught to /þin 
and Init; for this will lay the foundation of an 
uninterrupted ſcene of induſtry, and make pro- 
viſion for a material part of their raiment. If 
they were all blind, or lived in darkneſs, they 
might nit; and whilſt they were knitting, diſ- 
courſe with more eaſe than if they were eating. 
Theſe articles of induſtry, joined to huſband- 
ry, furniſh the means of living. The more 
people there are, in this country, according 
to the probable events of things, the more plenty 
there will be. 

D. No people can be ſo completely miſerable, 
as one part of the Londoners, Very few, if any 
of them, teach their children to in or knit; 
and conſequently great numbers know not how 
to gain a morſel of bread. 

F. Your remark is as true, as it is ſorrowful. 
laleneſs and filthineſs ate companions, and deſtroy 
like a two-edged ſword.— This is the cauſe why 
Londen is obliged to us for ſo many domeſtic 
ſervants, Infants kept clean, and properly fed, 
live; others die there, as if they had the plague. 
Were mankind in general more temperate and in- 
duſtrious, every ſpot of earth would be converted to 
uſe, and we ſhould find that twice the number of 
inhabitants might be ſupported, and commerce and 
war ſupplied. Without diſcipline and &conomy, 


a handful of people may droop in hunger and 
Vor. II. 
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reaſon and religion muſt we ultimately appeal. © rags ;- and with indufiry and ſkill, millions may 

If yor ſuffer your affeions to triumph over your 


flouriſh." The lazy will ſee the ſun ſhine, and 
the rains fall in vain, while nature, or nature's 
God, ſmiles on the laborious. * 


D. I can eaſily comprehend that, by the force 


of labour, even a barren rock, with /i laid on 
it, may bring forth increaſe. 


F. The caſe is the ſame in ſpiritual concerns. 
Without induſtry we can expect no fruit. If we 
work in the vineyard, we ſhall receive the wages 
which our great Lord and Mafter hath promiſed. 

D. The commandment that we ſhall do no 
work on the Sabbath-day, implies that we ſhall 
work on other days. There needs no argument 
to prove that they who will not work, have no title 
to the neceſſaries of life. But do not many of 
the regulations, you wiſh to introduce, depend on 
perſons of wealth, or great /anded property ? 

F. Property of all kinds gives power ; though 
the world is governed more by men of vit, or at 
leaſt of under/tanding, than by gilded fools. But 
in theſe days, many of all kinds have their heads 
turned with notions of city grandeur, the lu of 
the eye, and the pride of life; and it is difficult to 
ſay where it will ſtop. However, we are to 


hope the good ſenſe of the nation will reſtrain us 


from many fooleries, which occaſionally predo- 
minate, and turn their thoughts to more manly 
purſuits, in which they may enjoy a brighter 
proſpett of heaven. In the mean while many 
parts of the kingdom look dreary, notwithſtand- 
ing it muſt be granted that our improvements of 
late years are a prodigy. The people aſſemble 
themſelves too much in the metropolis; and there 
are thouſands and ten thouſands of acres, the 
proprietors of which have never ſeen them ; and 
except by rent-rolls, can hardly tell the names of 
ten people who live on them. 

D. That is not politic. If the eye of the 
maſter makes the ox fat, his neglect muſt make 
many to walk in the paths of idleneſs and iniquity. 
With regard to the moral and religious educa- 
tion of children, of which you were ſpeaking, 
have you any thing further to recommend to 
me? 

F. I have only to intreat, that you will conſi- 
der the love of truth as their firſt object; and 
as That on whick all other virtues in a great 
meaſure depend. We are to oblerve this great 
law, not in our words only, but in our aden 
alſo. We may flatter ourſelves, that by ſeying 


the thing which is right, we renounce all affinity 
1 with. 


with the father of lies; but if we ds the thing 
which is «wrong, we deceive ourſelves, and truth 
As not in us. We ſhall offend our conſcience, 
| Hand make an alliance with the enemy of God. 
D. Young people who are taught to ſpeak 
truth, notwithſtanding ſometimes behave per- 


filence, and ſometimes by an avewed diſobedience. 
| F. Such cannot be faid to love truth. To 
love truth in the genuine ſenſe, is to love virtue; 
and in this ſenſe a child cannot be fzbborn nor 
inſolent. It were happy if froward diſpoſitions 
were ſeen only in children; but there is a /ichneſs 
in the ſoul, Mary, which we inherit from Adam, 
ſhewing itſelf, even from the cradle to the grave. 
It is therefore that we are warned to ©* work out 
our ſalvation with fear and trembling ;” and 

„ when we //and, to take heed leſt we fall.“ 
D. To train up a child in the way he ſhould 
go, I am perſuaded, is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
welfare of mankind. 

F. A falſe indulgence to children has brought 
many a parent much earlier to the grave than 
would otherwiſe have happened. Though rods 
were made for the backs of fools, you are ſenſi- 
ble they are not to be uſed with the ſame ſeverity 
towards all that are fooliſh, The. end of cha- 
tiſement is reformation : corporal puniſhment by 
the rod is neccllary for ſome few; but many 
more may be ſoothed and perſuaded : with a 
third clals, deri/ion will accompliſh the work. 
You have heard of a kind of fever, for which 
phy ſicians preſcribe a potion of fArong drink for 
its Cure ; but in general a gentle and cooling diet 
is molt proper: ſo it ſeems to be with regard to 
the ind, and the tenderneſs of parents for their 
children, I have ſeen a child of great generoſity 
of tem per, and a high diſdain of faihood, indulged 
Jo far, as to ſlight the injunctions of his parents; 
yet wheie there is a love of truth, there is ge- 

nerally a ſenſe of ſhame: and many a generous 
haart is won by it. Some children, I ſay, are ſub- 
dued by being treated with a careleſs indifference, or 
contempt; or laughing at their perverſeneſs, inſtead 
of lywpathizing at their imaginary diſtreſs. This 
has frequently cured violent gufts of paſſion, for 
| „ben the child diſcovers it will not avail, he will 
try ſome other expedient, and grow virtuous, as it 
were, from mere cunning. With regard to 
children in general, you are ſenſible, it is not only 
the preſervation of their Ives by the beſt means, 
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verſely; offending their parents by a fubborn * 


(a) Gar. 


\ 


that exparienns teaches z but to PETE 2 


a large part of human kind: and whilſt, they ate 


without guile, they claim our homage, as well as 
love. The concern which was ſhewn, by the 
Saviour of the world, when in Alluſion to their 
innocency, he declared, of ſuch is the kingdom 
of heaven,“ ought to make every Chriſtian at- 
tentive to this ſentence, as words of eternal life. 
My maſter uſed to ſay, that no compliment ever 
pleaſed him ſo much as that made to one of our 
poets (a); that he was a man in ſenſe, but in the 


 ſemplicity of his manners, a child. My dear 


Mary, let your heart be tender, where the ne- 
ceſſities of your fellow- creatures are concerned, 
particularly towards children; and hard only 
where your chaſtity is in danger. 

D. I am ſenſible of the debt mankind owe to 
each other, particularly for the care ſhewn us 


in the infant fate. | 
F. Having given theſe leſſons on t We duties of 


a wife, and a mother, I hope to be happy in fo 


virtuous a ſon as George Worthy : and when I have 
fortunately diſpoſed of you, the only treaſung ! 
have on earth, worth ſolicitude, I ſhall have only 
to lay down my head in peace. 

D. I hope my marriage will afford you a ſa- 
tisfaction that will lengthen your days. 

F. Indeed, Mary, my tenement is ſo much out 
of repair, I apprehend it will fall ſoon : it can- 
not be rebuilt till the day of retribution. Whe- 
ther it ſhall ſtand for months, or only weeks, I 
hope to be excuſed hereafter from paying any 
taxes to my own folly or caprice, or the folly 
and capriciouſneſs of the world. I only wiſh to 
devote the remainder of my days to God, and 
thoſe to whom I can do any ſubſtantial ſervice, 
As to the events of our actions, we know not 
what a day will bring forth : this is in the hands 
of God: it is enough that we have a ſteady faith 
in him, and make the beſt uſe of our reaſon, 
while we live and enjoy it. I promiſe myſelf no 
ſmall ſatisfaction, in your being in my neigh- 
bourhood ; that I may be ready to ſuccour you 
with my advice, whenever you ſhall ſtand in need 
of it. Your fir/t duty will be to your huſband, 
and your care to preſerve your own children: the 
impreſſions which you have received of filial piety 
towards me, will teach you how to inſj * them 
with the ſame ſentiments. 

D. Indeed, my father, it is upon this founda- 
tion only, that I hope for happineſs; and that 
m/ 


my huſband's fields will be crowned with golden | may come upon us. We have ſtil}, in the compa- ' 


crops : and the blooming, virtues of my children, 


if 1 mould have any, make me happy, and do 


honour to your grey locks ! The expreſſion of 
your kindneſs ſubdues my heart, If you have no 


wiſh to prolong. your life beyond that of pro- 
moting my happineſs ; I certainly ought to de- 


vote my heart to your contentment. and ſatisfac- 
tion. | 


F. It is well when we can diſcover what good 


it is we moſt wiſh for, with reſpect to both 
worlds. I am arrived at. that period when the 
objects moſt deſirable in this life ſhould be con- 
tracted within a narrow circle: narrow as the 
probable limit of our days. What can we do 
with more, but torment ourſelves about trifles ? 
As to any thing I ſhall leave behind me, except- 
ing my good wiſhes for the welfare of my coun- 
try and mankind, it may be contained in a nut- 
ſhell : thus I ought to ſubdue this fever of 
the ſoul, of wiſhing for ſome diſtant earthly good: 
I know the affections of it ought to be ſet on 
things above, not on things on the earth. I am 
come, I ſay, to the verge of lite, from whence we 
launch into eternity. Every hour that paſſes 
heeded, or unheeded by, brings our labours nearer 
to an end: thoſe labours, by which we are to 
ſtand or fall for ever! You have ſeen the ſtu- 
pendous ſtructure of St. Paul's cathedral at Lon- 
don, and the bridge of Weſtminſter : you ſpoke of 
theſe objects, as works that filled your mind with 
wonder All the public buildings, and palaces 
of nobles, on which you have caſt your eye, 
though they may ſtand during many ages of man, 
and have unnumbered owners; yet time will return 
them to the earth, from whoſe bowels they were 
extracted. All the labour and art, will be, as if it 
had never been! The proud rocks round the lake 
which you and I paſſed by in our journey to our 
couſin, whoſe ſummits we deſcry from Paſtor's 
hill ; even theſe, which ſeem to diſdain their 
foundations in this ſolid globe, and emulate the 
heights of the clouds: even theſe, my daughter, 
and the earth itſelf, will be diffolved ! 

D, In the mean while, we muſt hope for hap- 
neſs, to ourſelves and our country. 

F. Hope is a proof of virtue, We often re- 
preſent each other as corrupt and reluctant to obey 
the great Sovereign of the Univerſe: let us 
however hope, that ſo far as this is true, and true 
| fear it is in numerous inſtances, we may amend 
and prevent the decay, which without a miracle 


rative view, ſuch rectitude in government; ſuch. 
moderation in principle; ſuch candour, probity, A 
and charity, exiſting in. the hearts of num 
bers of ſubjects, we ought to be grateful ts 
heaven : let us not ceaſe to ſay, Lord, help 
thou our languor, and warm our hearts to a due 
ſenſe of the admirable frame of the government we 
live under! We may alſo pray that pride and 
avarice, vanity and falſe ambition, wherever they 
are found, may be ſo oppoſed by the virtuous part, 
that we may yet retain the favours of heaven; 
ever judging with candour ; paying our taxes 
with chearfulneſs ; and ſhedding our blood, ra- 
ther than be idle ſpectators of any great evil to our 
country. A true ſenſibility of civil and religious 
duties, in their natural courſe, accompany each 
other. When the contrary happens, there is 
reaſon to fear ſomething is amiſs in the hearts of 
individuals. Some are weak and wicked enough 
to leave religion out of their politics; but let any 
man of candor examine, if the be/? Chriſtians are 
not the be ſubjects; and if true patriotiſm, and 
chriſtian charity, are not intimately allied, and 
never at enmity with the welfare of mankind. 
Rebellion is generally the offspring of pride and 
ambition; it is nurſed by falſbood and ingratitude; 
and if it be not puniſhed here below, the movers 
of it may feel the vengeance of heaven. Let ſe- 
rious reflection animate-your zeal, and keep. your 
mind attentive to this great conſideration; that; 
although all things will paſs away, like the ſha- 
dow of your body at the ſetting ſun ; your fouf 
will live for ever /-— This will ſmile in immortaÞ 
youth, and be refreſhed at the ſprings of ever- 
laſting pleaſure ; unleſs, by evil conduct, you 
plunge into everlaſting pain! —— The choice 
is before you. I can only give you my inſtruction 
and my bleſſing ; and in due time, if you deſerve 
them, my wworld'y goods. Injiruttion you have 
had repeated, line by line, and leſſon by leſan, in the 
moſt ample manner that I have been, able to- 
give it. 

D. This is ſo true, I think the world can. pro- 
duce no inſtance of greater paternal love; and I 
ſhould be a monſter of ingratitude, if I did not 
acknowledge it with my lateſt breath. Heaven 
grant me virtue to teach the leſſons which I 
have learnt from you; that generations yet un- 
born may profit by your lenevolence. | 

F. You, my daughter, are comparatively well 
inclined : I will not ſay you are goed ; for, in the. 

T-+ tz language: 
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language of a Chriſtian, there is none good, but and thou ſhalt talk to them, When thou 


God; and well inclined as you are, fake heed 
that you continue ſo. Humble yourſelf in the 
feht of Ged. — Make an offering of your heart 
to him. Humility is the eſſential property of a 
Chriſtian ; it is That without which, daily expe- 
rience teaches, men continually commit violence 
on their own ſouls. Pride and vanity, and their 
uſual companion 7i»fidelity, take poſſeſſion of the 
heart, and lay waſte all its fair proſpects and 
blooming hopes, with regard to a life to come, 
rendering it no longer confident in the care of its 
infinitely wife and merciful Creator. Remember 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, is the advice 
given by a very wiſe and experienced man, as I 
have more than once reminded you ; and the rea- 
ſon is obvious : it is, that when age comes on, 
we may not ſay, we have no pleaſure in any ſuch 
remembrance! What will be the conſequence to 
thoſe who forget their Maker 


D. Tribulation and anguiſh. I hope, when 1 


teach my own children, I ſhall the more con- 
{tantly think of God. 

F. If you have any anxious wiſh for their 
happineſs, you mit teach them. It is ac- 
knowledged univerſally that mankind are gene- 
rally good or evil, uſeleſs or beneficial to ſociety, 
as their education has rendered them ; and what 
are wwe to expect if our parents neglect us? The 
ſlighteſt impreſſions on our tender age make a 
laſting impreſſion on the future part of life, and 
the proſpect of eternity. | | 

D. Religious inſtruction muſt be the firſt ob- 
ject ; but this will ſtill be pleaſing or not, ac- 
cording to the manner in which it is introduced. 
If it is done with affection, it will make a laſting 
impreſſion. 

F. A parent without what is vulgarly called 
natural affettion, is a monſter. But how many 
love their children by a kind of inſtinct, yet take 
very little care of their ſouls, as if they had 
not the reaſon of a man, much leſs the faith of a 
Chriſtian. If you do not conſider your children 
as. related to the world of ſpirits, and born the 
heirs of immortality, you will fall very ſhort of 
the duty of a parent, It is a very pathetic ex- 
hortation that we find delivered by Moſes to the 
Ijraelites (a). Theſe words which I command 
thee this day, ſhall be in thine heart; and thou 
ſhalt teach them diligently unto thy children ; 


(a) Deut. vi. 6, 7. 


* in 
thine houſe, and when thou walkeſt by the way, 
and when thou lieſt down, and when thou riſeſt 
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D. "This is very beautiful, though in ſimple 
terms, expreſſive of the duty we owe to child. 
ren. | 

F. Religious inſtruction is the moſt likely to 
promote their happineſs in the preſent ſtate, at 
leaft to ſecure them againſt thoſe calamities which 
threaten deſtruction in both worlds ;—for you 
are to conſider, ſuch as your children are, when 
they come into the world, ſuch may their genera- 
tion be; and if their light ſhines before men, 
they may learn to glorify the God of their fathers, 
and adminiſter to the happineſs of generations 
yet unborn. Nor is this all, your own comfort 
will grow out of your efforts to promote the hap- 
pineſs of your children ; you cannot teach them 
without learning ſomething towards your own 
ſalvation. Indeed the teaching them is a duty 
on which your own falvation depends, for you 
are commanded by God to teach them. How 
are they otherwiſe to learn? How are they to 
know, that ſenſual appetites, the love of money, 
and other irregular paſſions to which their breaſts 
may yet be ſtrangers, will as ſurely invade them 
when they grow up, as the reſt of mankind, and 
muſt be repelled courageonfly. Pride and ambition, 
diſobedience, and an impatience of control, we 
find even in infancy ; but it is chiefly owing to 
the folly or the wickedneſs of parents that theſe 
vices are not cruſhed in the egg. Let your in- 
ſtructions be frequent, or as often as you diſcoyer 
the leaſt occaſion ; and if not applied to the child, 
to a third perſon preſent : But do not dwell long 
on the ſame ſtring ; the fweete/ notes may become 
harſh and tireſome. Keep them in mind of hiſtorical 
paſſages, and the fad fate of the impenitent. Talk 
to them of what they have heard at church. This 
was the cuſtom in my early days, and a good one 
it was; but it ſeems to be much out of date at 
preſent. Much depends on mildneſs and chear- 
fulneſs, plainneſs and eaſe, feeding them, as the 
apoſtle figuratively ſpeaks, with milk, and not 
with ſtrong meat, which they are not able to 
bear.— In regard to yourſelf, if you, my child, 
ſhould forget your God, will he remember you 4 
Ves: he will remember you, but it will be in 


anger, and reſentment of your n. 
n 


* 
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In 
preſent? Eternity is a dreadful thought, to thoſe 
who live as without God, by not remembering 
him]! Many are reminded of him by ſickneſs, 
pain, and inquietude z but this happens oftener 
to the aged than the young—When we ſet out 
on the journey of life, or begin the world, objects 
of fancy play before our eyes with gilded wings, 
often binding the imagination, as it were, in the 
ſilken ſtrings of vain amuſement, or vicious pur- 
ſuits. If in the morning of life you forget the 
object for which life itſelf was given you, the 
buſineſs of it will not go on. — The evening will 
come, overſhadowed with dark perplexities.— 
Having arranged your affairs ſo ill, you will have 
fears of the ſad conſequences. Having ſpent the day 
in indolence or folly, you will not have leiſure or 
inclination to think of the ſolemn hour of retri- 
bution.— What difference is ſo great, as That of 
ferving God, or ſerving him not? Shew your ho- 
mage by the warmth of your affection, the depth 
of your gratitude, and the confidence of your hope 
in his mercy,-Behold her whoſe generous ſpirit 
of ſocial love, and true ſenſe of moral and religious 
duties, gives courage and graceful confidence in 
the day of adverſity, as-well as under the ſmiles 
of heaven; and her, who has ſpent her days in 
vice or vanity, in a continued round of drffipa- 
tion or fruitleſs amuſement, ſcarce knowing what 
it is to be a Chriſtian! Let religion give grace 
to all the works of your hands, and the works of 
your hands will diſplay your faith ; that the be- 
holder may glorify our common Father, the Lord 
and Sovereign of Heaven and Earth -I know 
your virtues, Mary. — ] am perſuaded you will 
never deceive me. If the young man has all 
the reverence for his parents, which you have 
thewn for me, he alſo will gather the fragrant 
fruits of his own virtues, and may live to ſee the 
richeſt harveſts, not only of his fields, but in 
the growth of his children, and the cultivation 
of their minds, till time ſhall ripen them for the 
enjoyment of glory, in the regions of eternity / 
This is neceſſary: it is your duty to promote 
this end, and advance it all that is in your 
power. Under no circumſtance, dare to offend 
your own conſcience. In the language of the poet 


« What conference diftates to be done, 


Or warns thee not to do, 
T his teach thee more than hell to ſhun, 
That n.ore than heaven purſue.” 
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ſuch circuſnſtances, what a view does etermity. 


D. This is nervouſly and poetically conceiveds 
with regard to the attention due to the dictates of 
our own minds; yet in ſpite of all, how often do 
we treſpaſs ! 

F. The more highly you think of God, and 
the more humbly of yourſelf, the awe and ma- 


jeſty of the Almighty, and the conſciouſneſs of 


your own imperfection, will unite their force in 
the great cauſe of preſerving your ſoul. The 
hand of God is never ſhortened, that it cannot 
ſave; nor his ear heavy, that it cannot hear. 


Fly to him for mercy. Seek him daily, and de- 


light to know his ways. Bow down thine 
head as a bulruſh before him, and ſpread ſack- 

cloth and aſhes under thee, to looſen the bands 

of wickedneſs,” to the utmoſt of your power; 

to break every yoke of afflition, and let the 

oppreſſed go free; to deal bread to the hungry, 

and receive the poor that are ca/? out, and cover 

him whom thou ſeeſt naked.” This, my dear 

daughter, in the language of the prophet, is the 
firſt and greateſt buſineſs of ſocial beings, in his 

ſight, who is the Parent, the Friend, and Pro- 

tector of all mankind /-— Do this as far as in you 

lies; © then ſhall your light break forth as the 

MORNING, and your health ſhall flouriſh. 

Righteouſneſs will go before you, and make your 
paths ſmooth.” —And the glory of the Lord 
will, in the iſſue, be your reward. If thou 

openeſt thine heart to the hungry, and ſatisfieſt 

the afflicted ſoul, thy g/t ſhall rife in obſcu- 

rity, and thy darkneſs be as the noon-day.“ 

D. O my Father, theſe words penetrate my heart. 
They are beautifully and delightfully expreſſive 
of the inward ſatisfaction and peace of mind, 
which a ſincere deſire to relieve others, as an act 


of obedience to God, naturally produces. But no 


mortal can ſay how he ſhall be tried! His faith 
however in the promiſes of God, is at once a 
virtue and a comfort. 

F. Hope is ſufficient for our preſent ſtate: 
Could no other boon be granted, what can we 
loſe? But can we look for the ſmiles of heaven, 
even amidſt ſufferings, and not rejoice? . You 
who believe, cannot but exult with reſpect to 
your hopes in a life to come. I now give 
you my bleſſing. May the weighty buſineſs you 
have in hand be concluded happily. — May 
your life be as proſperous as your huſband's 
fields, when rain and ſun-ſbine ſhall moſt bleſs 
his induſtry, and nouriſh the fruitful earth |! 

— May 
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»— May your „ lows to God, and your neighbour, 


grow up, and reach the meaſure of your longings; 


and the fulneſs of the happineſs this world is 
capable of affording you ! — And may death, 
when your death ſhall come, be as welcome to 


vou, as it ever was to patriarch, ſaint, or mar- 


ee their hopes in the Fife FR come wal 
them rejoice, that they had ſrt good fight, 
and finiſhed their courſe,” ſo, my dear child, my 
much- loud daughter, may your life end wich 7 
applauſe of G ob and men / l 
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T may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that I am leſs 
a phyſician than a moraliſt or divine; not- 

withſtanding it is ſaid, every man, who is not 
a fool, is a phyſician by the age of forty, — for 
himſelf: but it is yet more every man's duty to 
learn the means of preſerving his own ſoul. 

Several of the following recipes have been de- 
livered to me by perſons who have experienced 
their efficacy; and, in the general purpoſe of 
this book, they ſeem to claim a memorial ; and 
ſome of them are referred to, and they may be of 
uſe to thoſe who cannot afford better aſſiſtance. 
They were inſerted in the firſt edition as notes. 

In ſeveral pages of this work I have thrown 
out my conceits as reaſon and experience guided my 
pen. Arrived as I am, to my fixty-fifth year, in 
ſtrength and activity, aſter being often in danger 
of falling into my grave, though 1 might make 
a bad phyſician to others, I have learnt ſome- 
thing for my own ſervice. Exerciſe, temperance, 
and regular reſt, ſeem to have a more powerful 
efficacy than phy/ic ; yet I am bound to do ho- 
nour to my phyſician, to whom, under Provi- 
dence, I think myſelf indebted for my life. 

The following are the fifteen recipes, IV. V. 
and VI. being rather mementos of the food moſt 
proper for the ſickly : 


No. Page. 
I. For the Palſy ws. - SIT 
II. Piles when very painful * 511 


III. Fer Recovery frem Suffecation, and 
apparent Death from Drowning 511 
Remarks on the abcve - - 812 

IV. Kitchen Phyfic in conſumptive Cafes 513 


V. The ſame - 513 
VI. Fer Nutrition in Decay — — 514 
VII. Por the Piles. - - 514 
VIII, Fever-powder - - 514 
IX. Fever and Ague - i * a4 
X, Reſtorative Broth 5 - 514 

XI. For the Gout in the Stomach, or Com- 
paints in the Bowels " 514 


(a) The opium ſhould be uſed only under the cate of the f.culty. 
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No. | Page 
XII. Gargle for an ulcerated Throat 514 
XIII. Arn Antiſcorbutic Broth fv. 1 \ T4 
XIV. To cure the Scurvry = 4 vi324 
XV. For a Cough or Conſumption 515 
XVI. For the Itch _ - - 35 
XVII. Second Recipe for the Itch 515 
XVIII. For a Dropſy - — 116 
No. I. 


For the Palſy. 


Put a ſpoonful of muſtard-ſeed into a pint of 
white-wine whey, ſet it over a clear ſtove fire, 
and let it ſimmer an hour at leaſt, Strain it 
from the ſeeds, take half in the morning faſting, 


and the other half at night going to bed. Keep 


it cloſe ſhut that the ſpirit may not evaporate ; 
and warm it before you take it. 


No. II. 
When the Piles are very bad and painful. 


Take of elder flowers, and the flowers of ca- 
momile, of each a fmall quantity; boil them in 
half a pint of water, then ſtrain the liquor, and diſ- 
ſolve one grain and a half of extract of opium (a) 
in two ounces of the ſtrained liqubr, which mix 
with two ounces of oil, and inject as a clyſter. 


No. III. 


To recover from Suffecation in apparent Death from 
Drowning. 


In very doubtful caſes, force air into the body, 
either at the mouth, or up the inteſtines: the 


vapour of tobacco is more ſtimulating than com- 


mon air. 5 | 
Where they can be had, bellows are more 
proper than a tobacco-pipe, for forcing the to- 
bacco-ſteam into the inteſtines : and ſuch may 
be bought at ſeveral ſhops in London, being the 
the ſame, with only a ſmaller pipe, as thoſe uſed 
99 7 in 
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in gardens for expelling vermin and inſects from 
hot-walls and hot-houſes, by the means of to- 
bacco-ſteam. | 

' Secondly, To ſtrip off, as ſoon as poſſible, the 
wet clothes, and apply external heat to the body, 
by means of friction, with flannel warmed before 


a fire. 


Thirdly, To rub the body all over, eſpecially 
the back-bone, with woollen or flannel cloths 


. wetted with brandy, and ftrewed over with ſalt. 


Fourthly, To chafe the temples with a volatile 


. ſpirit, holding the ſame to the noſe. 


Fifihly To put the perſon in a bed without 
ſheets, and covered with many blankets. 
Sixthly, To have the additional natural warmth 


of two perſons in bed, putting at the fame time a 


bottle of warm water to the ſole cf each foot. 
And Laſtly, As ſoon as any pulſation or breath- 


ing is perceptible, let eight or ten ounces of blood 
be taken from the patient (a). 


Remarks on the above. 
Theſe remedies have been adopted with ſucceſs 


by the board of health at Venice, and by the city 
of Hamburgh ; and the police at Paris has eſta- 


bliſhed fifteen different places in that city, where 
all the neceſſary implements to be uſed, in re- 
ſtoring the apparently dead, are depoſited. A re- 
ward is alſo given to the perſon, who firſt carries 
to theſe depoſitaries, intelligence of an accident ; 
and another reward to him who got the body 
out of the water, 

Sal Armoniac is the volatile ſpirit recommended 
by the ſociety at Amſterdam, in all cafes where 
this remedy is applied; but it is left to phyſicians 
to decide, whether Æther and Eau de luce, as 
ſtronger volatiles, may not be more efficacious; 
no power ſo ſuddenly producing a briſk circula- 
tion, and ſtrong natural heat, as a proper appli- 
cation of ther. 

There are near ſeventy caſes of a ſimilar kind, 
and ſome of perſons ſaid to have been half an 
hour under water; others by ſuffocation by coals 
ſet on fire in a pit, by charcoal, dutch-turf coal, 
&c. publiſhed in a very authentic manner, by 
the ſocieties of Amſterdam, Hamburgh, Venice, 

Vienna, Paris, &c. 

The ſtory I have related of the diver, Vol, II. 
p. 477, happened at Marſeilles. 


The ſeveral inſtances prove the practicability 
of extending the benefit of this practice to the re- 


@) Bleeding ſeems to require medical knowledge, in the propriety of uſing it. 
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. Covery of perſons viſibly dead by ſudden 1 
of breath, ſuffocations, ſtiſlings, ſwoonings, con- 
vulſions, and other accidents. The accounts 
publiſhed by Dr. Alexand# Fobnſon, Whoſe re- 
marks are as obvious as juſt, that the accidents 
which produce appearances of ſudden death, are 
twofold : either ſuch as proceed from certain 
external cauſes, as drowning, hanging, ſtop- 
pages of breath by noxious vapours, and other- 
wiſe: or from internal diſorders, as apoplexies, 
ſwoonings, convulſions, and ſtifling. That the 

proofs of recovery, in many ſuch caſes, are in- 
conteſtable, but in particular with regard to 
drowning. The ſociety founded in London, juſtly 
named the Humane Society, according to the plan 
publiſhed, has no leſs than fifty-one medical afſy- 
ants in different parts of London and Weſtminſter, 
of whom five are phyſicians. The caſes they relate 
of recoveries of perſons, to appearance dead, are 


at this time very numerous, This ſociety has 


given pecuniary rewards to thoſe who have ex- 
erted themſelves in the ſeveral unſucceſsful at- 
tempts, as well as in thoſe which have happily 
ſucceeded. It has alfo diſtributed gold medals, 


_ ſtruck in honour of the degn, to ſeveral of its 


moſt diſtinguiſhed members, and ſilver ones to 
others, for their good ſervices; and it was with 
great pleaſure, that I ſaw» them, lately, very 
much in earneſt. The chief officers :!— James 
Horsfall, Eſq; is Treaſurer ; Dr. Cogan, phyſi- 
cian; Mr. William Hawes, apothecary, &c. 


No. IV. 
See Vol. II. p. 187, 188. 


Kitchen phyſic, recommended according io the ability 


of the patients, for hot or dry habits of body, be- 


come emaciated. 


The fkilful uſe of water, the infuſion of herbs 
and balmy air, with moderate exerciſe, are be- 
yond all the ſecrets of the ſhop, or even the kitchen. 
The food recommended is, 

1. Fowls, chicken, lamb, or veal, not being 
too young, as preferable to other l ſub- 
ſtances. | 

2. The ſweetbreads and feet of calves, ſheep, | 
and pigs, when well boiled. 

. Mutton or veal, boiled in water, with 4 
little ſorrel, ſpinnage, or lettuce, the tender 
part of aſparagus, or a more liberal quantity of 


green peas, of which ſome ſhould be btuiſed be- 
fore they are put in, make a good, cool, moiſt, 
cheap, and nouriſhing pottage. | 

4. Currants well cleanſed boiled in chicken; 
or veal broth with currants, cools, looſeneth, 
and moiſtens the belly. | 

5. A pound of prunes, (the worſt of them be- 
ing picked out) boiled gently in two quarts of 
water for an hour, Put to them a tea-cupful or 
two of wheaten bran-water; letting the bran ſteep 
in hot water till it is cold, Then ftrain it, and 
ſweeten it with ſugar, and drink of it alittle at a 
time very often. 

6. A pound of clean prunes, and two ounces of 
liquorice bruiſed, in two quarts of cold water, af- 
ter ſtanding for thirty-ſix hours, is a common 
good drink. 

7. Apples, pears, plumbs, or cherries well ſtewed, 
or boiled, or baked, are good, in dry diſeaſes. 

8. Lettuces, aſparagus, or ſpinage boiled, or ra- 
ther fewed, are very ſalutary. j 

9. Turnips, well boilied, whole or maſhed, 
excellent cooling food. | | 

I have known the caſe of a gentleman deſpaire 
of, reſtored by living entirely on turnips (with 
the addition of good bread) and drinking the 
water of them. 

10. ' French, pearled, or Scotch barley, either 
in broth, or as a deeotiton, being ſufficiently 
boiled; very ſoft, pectoral food. 

11. Water-gruel, made palatable, generally 
eſteemed a cooling diet. 

Our oatmeal is ſeldom bolted fo fine as it ought 
to be: They call it oat-mea/, when it ſhould be 
oaten-flour, If the oats are not kiln-dried, the 
flour of them, and ſtill more the meal, is apt to 
turn ſour in a ſhort time. This is one capital 
defect in the ſecrets of our kitchen phy/ic. 

12. Oaten-flour puddings, though not much 
known amongſt us, is an excellent diet. 

13. Flummery, not vulgarly known, is much 
recommended, 

The method of making it is, to take the fineſt 
four of the oatmeal, and ſoak it three or four 
days, in an earthen veſſel, with ſo much water as 
will covert it, ſhifting the water every day, 
ſtanding in the laſt water till it be four. When 
you would uſe it, ſtir it well together, and ſtrain 
ſo much as you have occaſion for; then boil it 
up to the conſiſtency of a jelly, and eat it 
cold, with wine or water, ſugar, or whatever 


elſe may make it agreeable. That is deemed 
V or, II. | 
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the very, belt, which looks clear; and taftes 
arp. | 

Flummery may be made of the flour of wheat; 
rice, or barley, &c, | 

14. In regard to air, That which is moſt ſerene, 
ſharp, and dry, is generally moſt in eſteem. . 

15. Our native air, ſuppoſed to have a ſym- 
pathy with our firſt matter, oftentimes repairs or 
mends a decayed conſtitution. | 

16. Any quality of air oppoſite to the diſeaſe 
we Jabour under, ſuppoſing all things to cure 
by contraries, is deſirable. 

17. Milk, provided the digeſtion is not vitiated 
by hot and ſpirituous liquors. If it is rich, it 
requires being lowered with water; if boiled, it 
is the more comfortable; but it contracts. a 
coſtive quality ; therefore ſome take it heated, 
by putting in a pan, into hot water. 


No. V. 
See Vol. I. pages 187, 188. 


In Conſumptive Caſes. 


Dried Turkey figs, being good of their kind, 
cutting off the tops, or the thickeſt part of the 
{kin and the ſtalks, are very pectoral and nutri- 
tious food, being eaten with good bread. When 
the figs become dry, they may be roaſted. 

Suet of mutton kidneys, pounded fine and boiled 
in milk, ſo as to be well mixed and incorporated. 
A coffee-cup of it taken as nutriment and medi- 
cine, two, three, or four times in a day. I have 
ſeen this reſtore a perſon given up as incurable. - 
Some add a little pounded brown ſugar candied. 


No. VI. 
For Nutrition' in Decay. 


1. Put calves feet, cow-heel, trotters, freſh 
pig-pork, and veal, into a ſufficient quantity of 
ſpring water, and fimmer it ten or twelve hours 


by a ſoft fire, with roſemary, or thyme, or ſweet- 


marjoram, or mace or cinnamon, a ſmall quan- 
tity: being almoſt boiled, add a cruſt of bread, 
and ſtrain it. When eaten, ſome add the yolk 
of an egg, and ſugar. ' 

This aliment is nutritious to a weak flomach 
which can bear but a ſmall quantity. The pa- 
tient is left to judge of the. nutriment by the 
quantities of the ſeveral articles uſed. 

2. A quart of ſack, or mountain wine, burot 
with roſemary, nutmeg, and mace, tempered with 
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two new-laid eggs. Five ſpoonfuls chears and 
invigorates. Where wine is wanting, ale, ſtale 


beer, or cyder, ſerve the purpoſe. 
3. Two ſpoonfuls of brandy in a pint of ale; 


boil and ſcum it; when ſweetened with ears 
is a ſalutary potation. 

4. Four leaves of ſage, twelve of gardener's 
ſcurvy-graſs, horſe-raddiſh root ſhaved, as much 
as will lie on a ſhilling, and twenty or more 
ſun- raiſins ſtored z3 put them into a quart bottle 
of ale or beer, | 

After three days this liquor may ſerve as an or- 
dinary drink, againſt the ſcurvy, dropſy, green- 
ſickneſs, or any cold diſeaſe. 

N. B. Liquid aliment, made with fleſh, eggs, 


| ſugar, dried fruit, wine, or ſpices, tempered 


with bread, warms and nouriſhes more, and foon- 
cr, than things which are ſolid. 


No. VII. 
For the Piles. 


A handful of mullein, boiled in a quart of 
milk, and ſweetened with one ounce of ſyrup-of 


-violets: a cup to be taken according to the pain, 


keeping the body open by an alaatic pill, and ab- 
ſtaining from mixtures of food and liquors, 
which irritate the bowels, 


No. VIII. 
Fever Powder.. 


Four ounces of nitre, 

'T'wo drachms of camphire, 

Four grains of coehineal, 

Half a drachm of ſaffron, 
well powdered and mixed, and kept very cloſe 
in a bottle. Ten grains (or nearly as much as 


lays on a ſix-pence) is a doſe for a feveriſh heat. 
It may be uſed night and morning. 


Taken every three or four hours, carries off a. 
continued fever. 


No. IX. 


For a Fever and Ague. 


One drachm of bark, 
Half a drachm of Venice treacle, 
made into a bolus, or taken in a draught, or in 
a glaſs of red or white wine, with the juice of 
half a lemon, To be taken immediately after 
3 


the hot fit of a fever. Three doſes, at the dil 
tance of twelve hours, often ſucceeds. 


No. X. 


A Reftorati ve Broth ; from which many have re- 
l great benefit. 


A calf's liver, 
One large handful of chervil, 
boiled in a gallon of water, till it comes to a 


pint. A coffee cupful to be drank twice or. 
thrice a-day.. | 


No. XI. 


For Gout in-the Head or Stomach ; or Complaints 
in the Bowels. 


A pint of brandy, 

Half an ounce of rhubarb, 

A quarter of an ounce of ſenna,, 

A quarter of an ounce of ſnakeroot, 

A quarter of an ounce of ginger, 
to ſtand three or four days; then ſtrained off. 
A ſpoonful to be taken at going to reſt. When: 
very bad, two or three ſpoonfuls may be taken. 


An admirable Breakfaſt for perſons of Weak Bowel... 


I have ſeen people diſturbed with gouty or- 
cholicky complaints, who could find no break- 
faſt to-agree with them, till they uſed milk cor- 
rected by good coffee, ¶ Moco is the beſt) as much 
as will lay in a table-ſpoon, boiled in a pint of 
milk. This will tinge and correct the milk, 
and render it very comfortable to the bowels: 
theſe ingredients ſeem to correct each other's qua- 
lities, which alone are pernicious to ſome conſti- 


tutions. Sweeten it with brown ſugar candied: 
and pounded... 


| No, XII. 
Gargle for an ulcerated Throat. 


Take of Guaiacum chips, half an ounce. 
Boil them in a pint and an half of water, till half 
is conſumed ;. then ftrain off the liquor, and add 
to it an 585 and an half of honey of roſes, and 
two drachms of tincture of myrrh... 

Relaxed glands I have known relieved. by 
gargling a little nitre in-water,,-Qr by. a few 
drops of brandy on a lump of ſugar, melting 
it in the mouth. and ſwallowing i it. 
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| | No. XIII. 
An Antiſcorbutic Broth. 


Lean mutton, freſh killed, one pound, 
Water-creſles, and ſcurvy-graſs, one hand- 
ful. 
Boil them quick in a quart of water, and ſkim it 
well ; then let it ſimmer, till it is conſumed to 
three half-pints. | 
Half a pint, (or a leſs quantity, if found too 

much) drank warm every morning, has been 
found to be of great ſervice. 


No. XIV. 
To cure the Scurvy. 


Half a pint of foreign juniper-berries, 
Three ounces of the green branches, with 
the ſtalks, of the juniper-ſhrub. 
Cut the branches and ſtalks ſmall ; ſimmer the 
whole in four quarts of water, until reduced to 
two. Bottle it off, and drink a gill made milk- 
warm every morning faſting. 

This hath proved amazingly beneficial to 
many, in breakings out, as well as in recruiting 
their fleſh, ſtrength, and ſpirits. 

Two ounces of ſarſaparilla boiled in three 
pints of water down to a quart or three half- 
piuts, and ſweetened with ſtick-liquorice, taking 
half a pint or leſs twice in a day, is much ap- 
proved of to correct the blood. In more virulent 
caſes, where the body itches much, fifteen drops 
of Huxham's Antimonial Wine increaſed to 25 
or 30 drops, is much approved. The ſarſapa- 
rilla ſhould be boiled gently, and in a glazed 
pipkin, 


No. XV. 


For a Cough or a Conſumption. 


One dozen of large pippins, 

One ounce of powder of elecampane, 

One vunce of powder of liquorice, 

One ounce of brown ſugar-candy, 

One pound of Virgin honey, 

Four pennyworth af ſaffron. 
Core the apples. Beat all in a marble mortar to 
a paſte, Put it into an earthen pipkin, and 
bake it with the great bread. | 

Take a table ſpoonful faſting in the morn- 

ing; and, if you dine early, at four in the after- 
noon. This hath cured many, in obſtinate caſes, 


No. XVI. 
For the Itch. 


Native ſulphur, and hogs lard. 
Anoint all the body over, not the ſmalleſt part 
excepted : ſleep in the ointment. Waſh the 
next day in the warm bath; and the day after, 
anoint again; though once often anſwers effec- 
tually : and in the moſt obſtinate caſes, the third 
time is not known to fail. 

N. B. In want of a bath, probably waſhing 
the body with warm water, may anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe, 

The preceding Recipe for the itch is doubtleſs 
very efficacious, and is commonly preſcribed. 
But as it conſiſts wholly of ſulphur, and the 
ſmell may be offenſive to ſome perſons, and con- 
tinue long about the clothes, and in a houſe, and 
diſcover the nature of the diſorder, to thoſe who 
come to it, ſome patients have a great abhorrence 
of it, and rather venture upon mercurial or other 
preparations, which often prove hurtful to the 
conſtitution, and ſometimes very fatal ; there- 
fore the ſulphur medicine ought to be preferred 
to it, 
No. XVII. 


Second ſafe Recipe to cure the Itch. 


This diforder, incident to the poor, particu- 
larly children collected as in hoſpitals and work- 
houſes, or in common life, renders the remedy a 
very important object. 

Take of bay-berries, two ounces ; 

Of white hellebore, one ounce; 

Of flower of ſulphur, a quarter of an ounce, 

Pound the bay-berries and the hellebore to a 
very fine powder. 

Boil half a pound of freſh butter, till it ceaſes 
to foam, 

Throw into the butter the powder of the 
berries and hellebore, which you muſt boil a little 
together, and ſtir over a fire, a minute or two. 

Then take it from the fire, and put in it the 
flour of ſulphur, and ſtir it, till all the ingre- 
dients are well mixed together. 

This turns into a kind of ointment, 

When the patient goes to bed, he muſt 
anoint with this ointment, before a good fire, his 
whole body, more eſpecially the parts affected, 
which will ſmart. 

By the next morning the itch will be killed. 

The patient is then to waſh himſclf with ſoap 


and warm water. 
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The clothes uſed upon this occaſion ſoon loſe 
the fcetid ſmell, eſpecially if they ate ſpread in 
the open air, upon ground rue Nn py 
vpon the graſs turf, 

- 1 am aſſured, that uſing this een but ae, 
it commonly cures the diſtemper ſo effectually, 
that it does not break out again; unleſs it has 
deen ſuffered to grow very inveterate, or no Ie 
per caution is uſed after the cure, 

This remedy has been found efficacious, when 
No. XVI. has failed, though probably through 
miſmanagement. - | | 
A poor family, conſiſting of both parents, and 

three children, though they had been diſeaſed 


above half a year, to their great joy were entirely 
cured in one night, The mother being far gone 


with child, was in a deplorable condition. 
This Recipe cannot be made too public. 


No. XVIII. 
For the Drepſy, when the patient is able to walk. 


Take of broom-ſeed, well powdered and paſſed 
through a ſieve, one drachm ; ſteep it all night 


ina glaſs of good white wine, ind take it in dhe 


morning, havihg ſhaken it well. 

Walk an hour and an half after it. 4 

Then take two guinces of olive oil, to which 
you may put ſome ſugar, if you like it. 

. You muft endeavour to avoid vomiting after, 
either, for that would deſtroy the effect. 

This powder gives but a flight motion to the 
belly, and often does not JP till five or fix 
hours after it. ( 

If the dropſy is in the belly, it diſcharges by 
urine, without any inconvenience. 

If it is between the ſkin and fleſh, little bliſters 
will ariſe on the legs, by which it will run off: 
but this laſt does not happen to one in thirty; 
and in this caſe, red cabbage leaves muſt be ap- 
plied, but no plaiſter, Tor this would hinder the 
running. 


The medicine is to be taken once in two or 
three days. | 
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Conſidering this Work as the WF laborious of the kind, in. my life, I am naturally led to be 
the more anxious it ſhould 4 711 the rectitude of my wiſhes and deſign, agreeable to what I have 


ſaid in the INTRODUCTION, Val. 1 


A L MIGHTY Lord of Life, Father of Spirits, 
aud Sovereign Diſpoſer of all Events, by whoſe 
providence all human labours are accompliſhed ; 
graciouſly accept this humble effort to promote 
the cauſe of true religion, that it may be inſtru- 
mental to the merciful ends of thy covenant with 
mankind ! Grant, O Lord, it may contribute to 
cheriſh the hopes, and exalt the joys, of all thoſe 
whoſe hands it may reach ; that, from duly 
weighing the ſentiments, they may triumph, ſo 
much the more, in the merits of the great Re- 


deemer of the World ! — O Almighty Lord of 


Hoſts, turn the wills and affections of my fellow- 
ſubjects, that they may combat the evil principle 
which reigns in their hearts; and uiſcovering the 


power of humility, learn to reliſh the ſweets of 


innocence, in humble rural life: or living aſſem- 
bled in multitudes, expand their hearts, and dif- 
fuſe their benevolence and charity]! Make them 


As a concluſion I pray, 


watchful, to guard againſt the hoſt of vices 
which ſpring up from opulence, traffick, and the 
reſort of crowds.—Let thy mercy ſhine forth on 
all ſuch as have zeal for thy glory, and com- 
paſſion for the zgnorant, the thoughtleſs, and the per- 
verſe, in whatever ſtation of life they may be !— 

And, O Great Jehovah ! Omniſcient, and Tre- 
mendous God ! to whom all hearts are open, and 
every deſire known, let the laborious hours theſe 
pages have employed, be accepted by thee; and in 
thy great mercy and compaſſion blot out my 
manifold ins and offences! Give me wiſdom and 
reſolution ſo to devote the remainder of my days 
to every ſocial and religious duty, that I may think, 
ſpeak, and do, That which is righteous in thy 
ſight : And confiding in the name of Chriſt, by his 
powerful mediation finally receive thy pardon, 
and be admitted into the regions of everlaſting 


glory ! 


TRE END 
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